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Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.  •  Box  1224  •  Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 

PRICES  REALIZED 


g'hc 


Waftcr  *11,  Coffcction 


^U0ust  50,  1999 


& 


Walter  M. 


^ucllcms  by  umt 


The 

Dr.  Carl  A. 


Minning,  Jr. 
Collection 

August  31,  1999 


New  York  City,  New  York 


Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

1 

1092.50 

28 

25300.00 

56 

1150.00 

83 

2990.00 

no 

8912.50 

137 

747.50 

164 

920.00 

192 

1035.00 

219 

2760.00 

246 

11500.00 

2 

172.50 

29 

2300.00 

57 

1380.00 

84 

1322.50 

111 

1092.50 

138 

3680.00 

165 

661.25 

193 

747.50 

220 

5520.00 

247 

3220.00 

3 

1610.00 

30 

1380.00 

58 

1495.00 

85 

920.00 

112 

299.00 

139 

1380.00 

166 

2070.00 

194 

552.00 

221 

2300.00 

248 

546.25 

4 

2760.00 

31 

253.00 

59 

299.00 

86 

920.00 

113 

1840.00 

140 

3105.00 

167 

1725.00 

195 

862.50 

222 

1725.00 

249 

862.50 

5 

143.75 

32 

3335.00 

60 

2070.00 

87 

1265.00 

114 

2530.00 

141 

1035.00 

168 

690.00 

196 

506.00 

223 

2990.00 

250 

2.300.00 

6 

201.25 

33 

1035.00 

61 

1495.00 

88 

1840.00 

115 

1150.00 

142 

632.50 

169 

460.00 

197 

1.380.00 

224 

3910.00 

251 

977.50 

7 

460.00 

34 

2070.00 

62 

1725.00 

89 

2185.00 

116 

437.00 

143 

483.00 

170 

356.50 

198 

1610.00 

225 

1495.00 

252 

1150.00 

8 

1380.00 

36 

414.00 

63 

1265.00 

90 

368.00 

117 

1380.00 

144 

575.00 

171 

3220.00 

199 

1265.00 

226 

5060.00 

253 

1150.00 

9 

37 

1955.00 

64 

632.50 

91 

.506.00 

118 

977.50 

145 

747.50 

172 

1955.00 

200 

1610.00 

227 

5290,00 

254 

4.37.(M) 

10 

460.00 

38 

805.00 

65 

1092.50 

92 

4140.00 

119 

1380.00 

146 

546.25 

173 

1380.00 

201 

2990.00 

228 

8625.00 

255 

862.50 

11 

230.00 

39 

1610.00 

66 

1092.50 

93 

460.00 

120 

977..50 

147 

747.50 

174 

437.00 

202 

1495.00 

229 

8625.00 

256 

1610.00 

12 

2760.00 

40 

322.00 

67 

690.00 

94 

287.50 

121 

747.50 

148 

506.00 

175 

4.37.00 

203 

2990.00 

2.30 

9200.00 

257 

1265.00 

13 

862.50 

41 

1265.00 

68 

2530.00 

95 

1725.00 

122 

1265.00 

149 

690.00 

176 

718.75 

204 

2.300.00 

231 

25.30.00 

2-58 

460.00 

14 

218.50 

42 

529.00 

69 

1955.00 

96 

1265.00 

123 

747.50 

150 

747.50 

177 

690.00 

205 

1725.00 

2.32 

2070.00 

259 

483.00 

15 

1380.00 

43 

230.00 

70 

1840.00 

97 

805.00 

124 

483.00 

151 

690.00 

178 

862..50 

206 

2990.00 

233 

7475.00 

260 

287.50 

16 

1092.50 

44 

299.00 

71 

862.50 

98 

1840.00 

125 

1265.00 

152 

747.50 

179 

1840.00 

207 

2990.00 

234 

25,30.00 

261 

690.00 

17 

230.00 

45 

414.00 

72 

230.00 

99 

805.00 

126 

1495.00 

153 

632..50 

181 

1495.00 

208 

2990.00 

2.35 

.3220.00 

262 

862..50 

18 

747.50 

46 

805.00 

73 

2645.00 

100 

1092.50 

127 

529.00 

154 

1265.00 

182 

632.50 

209 

.3220.00 

2.36 

11.50.00 

263 

575.00 

19 

7475.00 

47 

207.00 

74 

805.00 

101 

977.50 

128 

632..50 

155 

1.380.00 

183 

460.00 

210 

2.5.30.00 

2.37 

25.30.00 

264 

862..50 

20 

1265.00 

48 

977.50 

75 

402.50 

102 

3910.00 

129 

690.00 

156 

460.00 

184 

402.. 50 

211 

3220.00 

238 

5750.00 

265 

5520.00 

21 

1955.00 

49 

253.00 

76 

19550.00 

103 

8625.00 

1.30 

747.. 50 

1.57 

195.50.00 

185 

414.00 

212 

5.520.00 

2.39 

920.00 

266 

10.35.00 

22 

184.00 

50 

6670.00 

77 

2645.00 

104 

2185.00 

131 

1265.00 

158 

805.00 

186 

4.37.00 

213 

.3450.00 

240 

48.3.00 

267 

460.(K) 

23 

345.00 

51 

747.50 

78 

2070.00 

105 

2070.00 

1-32 

2070.00 

1-59 

483.00 

187 

.575.00 

214 

4600.00 

241 

1092.50 

268 

920.00 

24 

437.00 

52 

747.50 

79 

3105.00 

106 

345.00 

1.33 

1265.00 

160 

977.. 50 

188 

747.50 

215 

2185.00 

242 

402., 50 

269 

920.(M) 

25 

747..50 

53 

1035.00 

80 

1035.00 

107 

506.00 

1.34 

1265.00 

161 

1092.50 

189 

805.00 

216 

.3220.00 

243 

,506.00 

270 

690.(M) 

26 

5750.00 

54 

.5750.00 

81 

977.50 

108 

402.50 

135 

1265.00 

162 

2-300.00 

190 

6.32.. 50 

217 

48.30.00 

244 

2070.00 

271 

529,00 

27 

4140.00 

55 

1495.00 

82 

1150.00 

109 

483.00 

1.36 

1035.00 

163 

.345.00 

191 

977.. 50 

218 

.3680.00 

245 

5290.00 

272 

.345,(tO 

Prices  realized  include  the  buyer’s  fee — Lots  omitted  represent  unsold  lots  known  to  us  as  of  the  sale  date. 


Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

273 

1610.00 

335 

747.50 

397 

5520.00 

459 

7475.00 

521 

.3.3.35.00 

58.3 

.5290.00 

645 

17825.00 

707 

690.00 

769 

39100.00 

1030 

1610.00 

274 

747.50 

336 

575.00 

398 

1610.00 

460 

8050.00 

522 

747.50 

584 

1150.00 

646 

16100.00 

708 

5290.00 

770 

36800.00 

1031 

1495.00 

275 

2645.00 

337 

1840.00 

399 

7475.00 

461 

805.00 

523 

2.300.00 

585 

690.00 

647 

32200.00 

709 

1150.00 

771 

19550.00 

1032 

529.00 

276 

4370.00 

338 

2645.00 

400 

5520.00 

462 

805.00 

524 

2415.00 

586 

862.50 

648 

1955.00 

710 

517.50 

772 

19550.00 

1033 

2530.00 

277 

3680.00 

339 

2185.00 

401 

16100.00 

463 

1035.00 

525 

8625.00 

587 

6325.00 

649 

2070.00 

711 

3306.25 

773 

10350.00 

1034 

603.75 

278 

3680.00 

340 

1610.00 

402 

57.50.00 

464 

103.50.00 

526 

9775.00 

588 

25.30.00 

650 

1955.00 

712 

1150.00 

774 

.3910.00 

1036 

552.00 

279 

5520.00 

341 

632..50 

403 

9775.00 

465 

776.25 

527 

1.3800.00 

589 

4.370.00 

651 

1955.00 

713 

506.00 

775 

6325.00 

1037 

2185.00 

280 

3450.00 

342 

460.00 

404 

10925.00 

466 

1.380.00 

528 

8625.00 

590 

1.380.00 

652 

6.32.50 

714 

1265.00 

776 

6900.00 

1038 

1955.00 

281 

4715.00 

343 

632.50 

405 

126.50.00 

467 

1150.00 

529 

10925.00 

591 

1.380.00 

653 

920.00 

715 

2415.00 

111 

977.50 

1039 

3450.00 

282 

4600.00 

344 

920.00 

406 

4830.00 

468 

437.00 

530 

1.3800.00 

592 

1092.50 

654 

1495.00 

716 

48.30.00 

778 

805.00 

1040 

1092.50 

283 

5060.00 

345 

391.00 

407 

.5290.00 

469 

862.50 

5.31 

1035.00 

593 

747..50 

655 

690.00 

717 

.3450.00 

779 

10.35.00 

1041 

195.50 

284 

3105.00 

346 

3680.00 

408 

5175.00 

470 

.5750.00 

5.32 

1610.00 

594 

1495.00 

656 

862.50 

718 

2760.00 

780 

4140.00 

1042 

483.00 

285 

3335.00 

347 

230.00 

409 

6900.00 

471 

2990.00 

5.3.3 

.529.00 

595 

1955.00 

657 

1955.00 

719 

5750.00 

781 

1265.00 

1043 

368.00 

286 

6325.00 

348 

402.50 

410 

4140.00 

472 

218.50.00 

5.34 

.57.50.00 

596 

2760.00 

658 

2070.00 

720 

3450.00 

782 

4370.00 

1044 

1955.00 

287 

1840.00 

349 

1840.00 

411 

4600.00 

473 

172.50.00 

5.35 

.3450.00 

597 

1840.(10 

659 

1610.00 

721 

3450.00 

783 

.3680.00 

1045 

253.00 

288 

5520.00 

350 

345.00 

412 

3220.00 

474 

575.00 

5.36 

805.00 

598 

1610.00 

660 

11.50.00 

722 

25.30.00 

784 

2760.00 

1046 

632.50 

289 

4370.00 

351 

322.00 

413 

8050.00 

475 

1725.00 

5.37 

4140.00 

599 

18400.00 

661 

2415.00 

723 

4600.00 

785 

2185.00 

1047 

391.00 

290 

4140.00 

352 

661.25 

414 

8625.00 

476 

5060.00 

538 

11.50.00 

600 

977..50 

662 

805.00 

724 

6.325.00 

786 

2530.00 

1048 

920.00 

291 

8050.00 

353 

1063.75 

415 

8625.00 

477 

1035.00 

5.39 

10925.00 

601 

62100.00 

663 

2185.00 

725 

8625.00 

787 

1150.00 

1050 

920.00 

292 

6900.00 

354 

690.00 

416 

8625.00 

478 

1840.00 

540 

2875.00 

602 

20700.00 

664 

1840.00 

726 

2070.00 

788 

1840.00 

1051 

253.00 

293 

5060.00 

355 

529.00 

417 

483.00 

479 

11.500.00 

.541 

1265.00 

60.3 

747.50 

665 

1955.00 

727 

4370.00 

789 

1207.50 

1052 

5750.00 

294 

7475.00 

356 

460.00 

418 

7187.50 

480 

1035.00 

542 

11.500.00 

604 

1265.00 

666 

891.25 

728 

1725.00 

790 

1955.00 

1054 

690.00 

295 

4830.00 

357 

1380.00 

419 

8625.00 

481 

345.00 

543 

14950.00 

605 

1552.50 

667 

1610.00 

729 

920.00 

791 

2012.50 

1055 

431.25 

296 

6612.50 

358 

747.50 

420 

1265.00 

482 

12650.00 

544 

7475.00 

606 

18400.00 

668 

2415.00 

730 

43700.00 

792 

1840.00 

1056 

299.00 

297 

1840.00 

359 

1035.00 

421 

1725.00 

483 

15525.00 

545 

80.50.00 

607 

2.300.00 

669 

11500.00 

731 

14950.00 

793 

6900.00 

1058 

1840.00 

298 

2645.00 

360 

747.50 

422 

2070.00 

484 

59800.00 

546 

12650.00 

608 

2185.00 

670 

3105.00 

732 

460.00 

794 

16100.00 

1059 

368.00 

299 

2415.00 

361 

6325.00 

423 

9775.00 

485 

6037.50 

547 

126.50.00 

609 

25300.00 

671 

46000.00 

733 

6037.50 

795 

2760.00 

1060 

2760.00 

300 

4140.00 

362 

5750.00 

424 

8625.00 

486 

16100.00 

548 

11500.00 

610 

805.00 

672 

9775.00 

734 

1092.50 

796 

1207.50 

1061 

603.75 

301 

8337.50 

363 

1495.00 

425 

10350.00 

487 

437.00 

549 

782.00 

611 

1725.00 

673 

5290.00 

735 

7475.00 

797 

14950.00 

1062 

276.00 

302 

2760.00 

364 

1840.00 

426 

1265.00 

488 

19550.00 

550 

552.00 

612 

18400.00 

674 

27600.00 

736 

2415.00 

798 

2990.00 

1063 

253.00 

303 

7475.00 

365 

345.00 

427 

1725.00 

489 

368.00 

551 

4600.00 

613 

18400.00 

675 

4140.00 

737 

6325.00 

799 

25300.00 

1064 

776.25 

304 

6900.00 

366 

1610.00 

428 

2530.00 

490 

977.50 

552 

805.00 

614 

25300.00 

676 

41400.00 

738 

529.00 

800 

1150.00 

1065 

368.00 

305 

3910.00 

367 

1380.00 

429 

776.25 

491 

247.25 

553 

8625.00 

615 

14950.00 

677 

1840.00 

739 

2.300.00 

801 

2990.00 

1066 

368.00 

306 

6900.00 

368 

862.50 

430 

1725.00 

492 

11.50.00 

554 

7475.00 

616 

25300.00 

678 

24150.00 

740 

5290.00 

802 

5290.00 

1067 

345.00 

307 

4830.00 

369 

529.00 

431 

2530.00 

493 

862.50 

555 

11.50.00 

617 

26450.00 

679 

43700.00 

741 

690.00 

803 

632.50 

1068 

862.50 

308 

3450.00 

370 

391.00 

432 

747.50 

494 

529.00 

556 

4140.00 

618 

14375.00 

680 

25300.00 

742 

5060.00 

1001  14950.00 

1069 

253.00 

309 

6325.00 

371 

552.00 

433 

1610.00 

495 

1495.00 

557 

4600.00 

619 

2.3000.00 

681 

25.300.00 

743 

5750.00 

1002 

1265.00 

1070 

207.00 

310 

8050.00 

372 

465.75 

434 

632.50 

496 

8050.00 

558 

103.50.00 

620 

13800.00 

682 

4.3700.00 

744 

1495.00 

1003 

1495.00 

1071 

276.00 

311 

747.50 

373 

1380.00 

435 

460.00 

497 

6325.00 

559 

10925.00 

621 

149.50.00 

68.3 

27600.00 

745 

1092.50 

1004 

529.00 

1072 

1380.00 

312 

16675.00 

374 

9775.00 

436 

218.50 

498 

8625.00 

560 

19550.00 

622 

1.3800.00 

684 

29900.00 

746 

.39100.00 

1005 

805.00 

1073 

126.50 

313 

805.00 

375 

6900.00 

437 

632.50 

499 

6.325.00 

561 

218.50.00 

62.3 

149.50.00 

685  126.500.00 

747 

36800.00 

1006 

575.00 

1074 

1092.50 

314 

920.00 

376 

1610.00 

438 

632.. 50 

500 

8912.50 

562 

1 150().00 

624 

20700.00 

686 

25300.00 

748 

.32200.00 

1007 

345.00 

1075 

207.00 

315 

632.50 

377 

506.00 

439 

59800.00 

501 

6900.00 

56.3 

21850.00 

625 

126.50.00 

687 

172.50.00 

749 

.34500.00 

1008 

149.50 

1076 

529.00 

316 

977.,50 

378 

747.50 

440 

3565.00 

.502 

7475.()() 

564 

1  ISOO.OO 

626 

172.50.00 

688 

69()().()(1 

750 

43700.00 

1009 

345.00 

1078 

690.00 

317 

1495.00 

379 

747.50 

441 

1380.00 

503 

7475.00 

565 

34.50.00 

627 

1.3800.00 

689 

23000.00 

751 

69000.00 

1010 

345.00 

1079 

322.00 

318 

437.00 

380 

3795.00 

442 

8912.50 

504 

7475.00 

566 

.34500.00 

628 

2.3000.00 

690 

7475.00 

752 

25.300.00 

1011 

1092.50 

1080 

483.00 

319 

632.50 

381 

4600.00 

443 

2760.00 

505 

9487.50 

567 

44850.00 

629 

.39100.00 

691 

4.370.00 

753 

20700.00 

1012 

1495.00 

1082 

1840.00 

320 

316.25 

382 

2760.00 

444 

1265.00 

506 

7762.50 

568 

2070.00 

6.30 

18975.00 

692 

12650.00 

754 

241.50.00 

1013 

437.00 

1083 

1380.00 

321 

4370.00 

383 

1265.00 

445 

2875.00 

507 

13800.00 

569 

26450.00 

6.31 

36800.00 

693 

5520.00 

755 

.34500.00 

1014 

253.00 

1084 

747.50 

322 

483.00 

384 

2185.00 

446 

10350.00 

508 

6.325.00 

570 

5175.00 

6.32 

36800.00 

694 

8625.00 

756 

54050.00 

1015 

276.00 

1085 

299.00 

323 

230.00 

385 

1955.00 

447 

2760.00 

509 

5750.00 

571 

10925.00 

6.33 

43700.00 

695 

5520.00 

757 

44850.00 

1016 

5750.00 

1086 

920.00 

324 

862.50 

386 

5750.00 

448 

2070.00 

510 

80.50.00 

572 

25300.00 

634 

16100.00 

696 

5520.00 

758 

25300.00 

1019 

161.00 

1087 

345.00 

325 

356.50 

387 

3220.00 

449 

1380.00 

511 

.36800.00 

573 

6900.00 

635 

14.375.00 

697 

.34.50.00 

759 

57500.00 

1020 

253.00 

1089 

1495.00 

326 

977.50 

388 

3680.00 

450 

632.50 

512 

5520.00 

574 

5750.00 

636 

14950.00 

698 

6.325.00 

760 

.36800.00 

1021 

115.00 

1090 

1035.00 

327 

977.50 

389 

6900.00 

451 

460.00 

513 

13225.00 

575 

6.325.00 

6.37 

20700.00 

699 

2.5300.00 

761 

46000.00 

1022 

483.00 

1091 

1092.50 

328 

368.00 

390 

12650.00 

452 

977.50 

514 

19550.00 

576 

10.350.00 

638 

1955.00 

700 

4.370.00 

762 

2990.00 

1023 

172.50 

1092 

2185.00 

329 

862.50 

391 

8050.00 

453 

3220.00 

515 

7475.00 

577 

6.325.00 

639 

21850.00 

701 

2990.00 

763 

18400.00 

1024 

632.50 

1093 

2645.00 

330 

5750.00 

392 

3680.00 

454 

5980.00 

516 

6612..50 

578 

7475.00 

640 

17250.00 

702 

4370.00 

764 

48.300.00 

1025 

207.00 

1094 

3680.00 

331 

3910.00 

393 

6900.00 

455 

4025.00 

517 

7475.00 

579 

10350.00 

641 

13800.00 

703 

6037.50 

765 

.32200.00 

1026 

747.50 

1095 

414.00 

332 

20700.00 

394 

5060.00 

456 

3565.00 

518 

7475.00 

580 

6037.50 

642 

14950.00 

704 

6.325.00 

766 

.36800.00 

1027 

368.00 

1096 

805.00 

333 

22425.00 

395 

12650.00 

457 

3565.00 

519 

5520.00 

581 

80.50.00 

643 

25.300.00 

705 

12650.00 

767 

69000.00 

1028 

747.50 

1097 

322.00 

334 

632.50 

396 

3910.00 

4584140()()(l.()() 

520 

.5060.00 

582 

6900.00 

644 

17250.00 

706 

425.50.00 

768 

37950.00 

1029 

529.00 

1098 

552.00 

Prices  realized  include  the  buyer’s  fee — Lots  omitted  represent  unsold  lots  known  to  us  as  of  the  sale  date. 

—  2  — 


Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

1(199 

2760.00 

1164 

632.50 

1231 

690.(10 

1.301 

207.00 

1371 

500.25 

1443 

368.00 

2004 

1495.00 

2084 

1495.00 

2157 

.345.00 

2240 

1 150.(M) 

IKK) 

747.. 50 

1165 

552.00 

1232 

299.00 

1.302 

862.50 

1372 

4600.00 

1444 

632..50 

2005 

805.00 

2086 

2.30.00 

2158 

2645.00 

2241 

6.32..50 

1101 

207.00 

1166 

1092.50 

1233 

414.00 

1.30.3 

718.75 

1373 

632.5(t 

1447 

690.00 

2006 

2415.00 

2087 

862.50 

2159 

1840.00 

2242 

2.30.(Hl 

1102 

575.00 

1168 

575.00 

1234 

529.00 

1.304 

207.00 

1375 

6037.50 

1449 

6210.00 

2007 

977.50 

2088 

805.00 

2160 

25.30.00 

2244 

11.50.0(t 

1103 

414.00 

1169 

1380.00 

1235 

1092.50 

1305 

747.50 

1376 

3220.00 

14.50 

920.00 

2008 

23( )().()() 

2089 

1782.50 

2161 

1897.. 50 

2245 

690.(KI 

1104 

1092.50 

1171 

4830.00 

1236 

747.50 

1.306 

437.00 

1377 

1150.00 

1451 

1725.00 

2009 

1610.00 

2090 

1092. .50 

2162 

1495.00 

2246 

1207. .50 

1105 

391.00 

1172 

747.50 

1237 

563.50 

1308 

1840.00 

1378 

1495.00 

1453 

1495.00 

2010 

1495.00 

2091 

4600.00 

2163 

1840.00 

2247 

920.(MI 

1106 

299.00 

1173 

460.00 

1238 

1610.00 

1309 

1380.00 

1379 

575.00 

1454 

632.50 

2012 

4140.00 

2092 

862.50 

2164 

747.50 

2249 

431.25 

1107 

552.00 

1174 

483.00 

1239 

552.00 

1310 

747.50 

1380 

322.00 

1455 

368.00 

2013 

1840.00 

2093 

195.50 

2165 

1.380.00 

2250 

6.32..50 

1108 

1610.00 

1176 

506.00 

1240 

575.00 

1311 

2530.00 

1381 

517.50 

1457 

977.50 

2014  1()35().0() 

2094 

632..50 

2166 

506.00 

2251 

.368.00 

1109 

368.00 

1177 

575.00 

1241 

414.00 

1312 

2530.00 

1382 

1495.00 

1458 

575.00 

2016 

2415.00 

2095 

253.00 

2168 

1610.00 

2252 

1495.00 

1110 

552.00 

1178 

1265.00 

1242 

299.00 

1313 

.3450.00 

1384 

4830.00 

1459 

603.75 

2018 

1035.00 

2096 

1035.00 

2169 

368.00 

2253 

920.00 

1112 

747.50 

1179 

483.00 

1243 

345.00 

1314  10350.00 

1385 

632.50 

1460 

276.00 

2019 

4945.00 

2097 

299.00 

2171 

.345.00 

2254 

.529.00 

1113 

1495.00 

1180 

747.50 

1244 

632.50 

1315 

460.00 

1386 

575.00 

1462 

431.25 

2020 

920.00 

2100 

920.00 

2172 

460.00 

2255 

747.50 

1114 

3680.00 

1181 

747.50 

1245 

575.00 

1316 

1610.00 

1387 

506.00 

1463 

460.00 

2021 

448.50 

2101 

276.00 

2174 

276.00 

2256 

483.00 

1115 

862.50 

1182 

529.00 

1246 

552.00 

1317 

529.00 

1389 

1725.00 

1465 

1725.00 

2022 

632.50 

2102 

460.00 

2175 

2645.00 

2257 

414.(K) 

1116 

483.00 

1183 

483.00 

1247 

299.00 

1318 

299.00 

1390 

368.00 

1466 

632.50 

2023 

747.50 

2103 

1006.25 

2176 

1495.00 

2258 

465.75 

1117 

862.50 

1184 

920.00 

1248 

552.00 

1319 

632.50 

1391 

8050.00 

1467 

494.50 

2024 

632.50 

2105 

345.00 

2178 

805.00 

2259 

632..5() 

1118 

805.00 

1185 

483.00 

1249 

690.00 

1320 

977.50 

1393 

414.00 

1469 

2645.00 

2025 

1610.00 

2106 

299.00 

2179 

2357.50 

2260 

506.00 

1119 

437.00 

1186 

747.50 

1250 

1380.00 

1321 

506.00 

1394 

437.00 

1470 

115.00 

2026 

977.50 

2107 

345.00 

2180 

2415.00 

2261 

1035.00 

1120 

287.50 

1187 

345.00 

1251 

1380.00 

1322 

1955.00 

1395 

3105.00 

1472 

2300.00 

2027 

1035.00 

2108 

276.00 

2181 

805.00 

2262 

977.50 

1121 

862.50 

1188 

1150.00 

1252 

546.25 

1323 

747.50 

1396 

368.00 

1473 

3565.00 

2029 

805.00 

2109 

506.00 

2182 

2760.00 

2263 

977..50 

1122  51750.00 

1189 

460.00 

1253 

316.25 

1324 

1955.00 

1397 

437.00 

1475 

862.50 

2030 

506.00 

2110 

460.00 

2183  218.50.00 

2264 

1955.00 

1123 

7360.00 

1190 

391.00 

1254 

747.50 

1325 

1725.00 

1398 

402.50 

1476 

920.00 

2031 

460.00 

2111 

414.00 

2184 

1380.00 

2265 

575.00 

1124 

483.00 

1191 

1035.00 

1255 

632.50 

1326 

747.50 

1399 

391.00 

1477 

4025.00 

2032 

253.00 

2113 

417.45 

2185 

1035.00 

2266 

1955.00 

1126 

391.00 

1192 

862.50 

1256 

747.50 

1327 

805.00 

1400 

3105.00 

1478 

483.00 

2033 

488.75 

2114 

1955.00 

2186 

241.50 

2267 

805.00 

1127 

437.00 

1193 

632.50 

1257 

414.00 

1328 

322.00 

1401 

1265.00 

1480 

483.00 

2037 

460.00 

2115 

5060.00 

2187 

7475.00 

2268 

690.00 

1128 

862.50 

1194 

483.00 

1258 

661.25 

1330 

1408.75 

1402 

276.00 

1481 

1840.00 

2040 

805.00 

2117 

1840.00 

2188 

3220.00 

2269 

1495.00 

1129 

1610.00 

1195 

1725.00 

1259 

391.00 

1332 

3220.00 

1403 

2645.00 

1482 

1150.00 

2041 

529.00 

2118  16387.50 

2190 

253.00 

2270 

3220.00 

1130 

1840.00 

1196 

1035.00 

1260 

690.00 

1.333 

1380.00 

1404 

1610.00 

1483 

920.00 

2044 

920.00 

2119 

977.50 

2191 

8050.00 

2271 

661.25 

1131 

276.00 

1197 

690.00 

1261 

299.00 

1334 

506.00 

1405 

862.50 

1484 

529.00 

2045 

471.50 

2120 

6670.00 

2192 

1725.00 

2272 

977.50 

1132 

747.50 

1198 

805.00 

1262 

310.50 

1335 

1006.25 

1406 

1092.50 

1487 

2300.00 

2046 

506.00 

2122 

2070.00 

2196 

2760.00 

2273 

546.25 

1133 

345.00 

1199 

2530.00 

1263 

632.50 

1336 

1265.00 

1407 

425.50 

1489 

862.50 

2047 

632.50 

2123 

2990.00 

2197 

977.50 

2274 

759.00 

1134 

264.50 

1200 

414.00 

1264 

483.00 

1337 

1380.00 

1408 

1092.50 

1490 

414.00 

2048 

836.05 

2124 

1035.00 

2198 

661.25 

2275 

603.75 

1135 

322.00 

1201 

805.00 

1265 

391.00 

1338 

299.00 

1409 

1092.50 

1492 

805.00 

2049 

460.00 

2126 

1610.00 

2199 

2300.00 

2276 

632.50 

1136 

1265.00 

1202 

506.00 

1267 

414.00 

1339 

862.50 

1410 

345.00 

1493 

448.50 

2050 

4600.00 

2127 

2070.00 

2200 

1495.00 

2277 

1092.50 

1137 

230.00 

1203 

529.00 

1268 

621.00 

1341 

172.50 

1411 

977.50 

1494 

747.50 

2051 

891.25 

2128 

414.00 

2201 

1092.50 

2278 

920.00 

1138 

690.00 

1204 

253.00 

1269 

437.00 

1342 

11500.00 

1412 

437.00 

1496 

149.50 

2052 

661.25 

2129 

1265.00 

2204 

299.00 

2279 

552.00 

1139 

1782.50 

1206 

414.00 

1270 

345.00 

1344 

690.00 

1413 

954.50 

1497 

345.00 

2053 

460.00 

2130 

6325.00 

2205 

747.50 

2280 

1.380.00 

1140 

1495.00 

1207 

437.00 

1276 

391.00 

1345 

310.50 

1414 

690.00 

1498 

1380.00 

2054 

230.00 

2132 

32200.00 

2207 

1437.50 

2281 

575.00 

1141 

690.00 

1209 

862.50 

1277 

747.50 

1347 

2530.00 

1416 

322.00 

1499 

3220.00 

2056 

1667.50 

2133 

2530.00 

2208 

2185.00 

2282 

7187..5() 

1142 

552.00 

1210 

575.00 

1278 

299.00 

1349 

747.50 

1417 

2875.00 

1500 

1955.00 

2057 

748.65 

2135 

1380.00 

2209 

977.50 

2283 

776.25 

1143 

460.00 

1211 

1610.00 

1279 

368.00 

1350 

402.50 

1418 

379.50 

1501 

69()().()() 

2058 

310.50 

2136 

4830.00 

2210 

2127.50 

2284 

805.00 

1144 

690.00 

1212 

1150.00 

1280 

345.00 

1.351 

690.00 

1420 

552.00 

1502 

11,500.00 

2059 

333.50 

21.37 

3450.00 

2212 

253.00 

2285 

529.00 

1145 

391.00 

1213 

805.00 

1281 

316.25 

1352 

483.00 

1422 

483.00 

1503  13800.00 

2060 

460.00 

21-38 

1265.00 

2213 

414.00 

2286 

1495.00 

1146 

529.00 

1214 

460.00 

1282 

920.00 

1353 

690.00 

1423 

632.50 

1504 

69()0.()() 

2061 

230.00 

21.39 

862.50 

2215 

3335.00 

2287 

977.50 

1147 

483.00 

1215 

431.25 

1283 

920.00 

1.354 

1035.00 

1424 

1035.00 

1505 

517.50 

2063 

460.00 

2140 

805.00 

2219 

2932.50 

2288 

460.00 

1148 

862.50 

1216 

368.00 

1284 

431.25 

1355 

920.00 

1425 

1035.00 

1506 

316.25 

2064 

517..5() 

2141 

1955.00 

2220 

.3910.00 

2289 

805.00 

1149 

977.50 

1217 

690.00 

1285 

4600.00 

1356 

460.00 

1426 

1150.00 

1507 

540.50 

2065 

1782.50 

2142 

483.00 

2222 

3220.00 

2290 

4.31.25 

1150 

632.50 

1218 

920.00 

1286 

23()().00 

1357 

460.00 

1427 

690.00 

1508 

747.50 

2066 

2530.00 

2143 

1.380.00 

2224 

218..50 

2291 

1667..50 

1151 

483.00 

1219 

529.00 

1287 

977.50 

1358 

368.00 

1428 

1207.50 

1509 

862.50 

2067 

402.50 

2144 

1092.50 

2225 

6.32.-50 

2293 

1092..50 

1152 

632.50 

1220 

368.00 

1289 

414.00 

1360 

690.00 

1429 

345.00 

1510 

632.. 50 

2069 

517.50 

2145 

1265.00 

2226 

483.00 

2294 

805.00 

1154 

690.00 

1221 

747..50 

1290 

414.00 

1361 

299.00 

1430 

747..50 

1511 

1150.00 

2070 

920.00 

2146 

17825.00 

2227 

1495.00 

2295 

1-380.00 

1155 

1207.50 

1222 

368.00 

1291 

1380.00 

1.362 

1725.00 

1431 

632.50 

1512 

632.50 

2071 

632.50 

2147 

.368.00 

2228 

207.00 

2296 

1092.50 

1156 

718.75 

1223 

172.50 

1292 

2530.00 

1363 

920.00 

1433 

690.00 

1513 

1035.0(1 

2072 

1610.00 

2148 

4.37.00 

2229 

747., 50 

2297 

1207.50 

1157 

253.00 

1224 

437.00 

1293 

1265.00 

1364 

632.. 50 

1434 

862.50 

1515 

356.50 

2073 

483.00 

21.50 

10.35.00 

2231 

977.. 50 

2298 

1495.00 

1158 

1092.50 

1225 

920.00 

1294 

920.00 

1.365 

2.530.00 

1435 

483.00 

1516 

632.. 50 

2074 

,540.50 

2151 

1725.00 

2232 

517.50 

2299 

414.(M) 

1159 

661.25 

1226 

1092.50 

1295 

1495.00 

1.366 

747..50 

1436 

1495.00 

1518 

287.,50 

2(175 

1035.00 

21,52 

.5865.00 

2233 

600.00 

2.300 

1207. ,50 

1160 

529.00 

1227 

977.50 

1296 

3220.00 

1367 

5290.00 

1437 

1092..50 

1520 

805.(10 

2079 

632.50 

21.53 

529.00 

2235 

402.. 50 

2.301 

020.00 

1161 

460.00 

1228 

264.50 

1297 

402.50 

1.368 

2990.00 

1439 

483.00 

2001 

690.00 

2080 

.575.00 

2154 

1610.00 

2237 

1265.00 

2.302 

10.35.(H) 

1162 

603.75 

1229 

345.00 

1299 

.3220.00 

1.369 

368.00 

1441 

368.00 

2002 

1955.00 

2081 

1.122.50 

2155 

460.00 

22.38 

2.30.(M) 

2.304 

18400.00 

1163 

632.50 

1230 

632.,50 

1300 

460.00 

1.370 

368.00 

1442 

805.00 

2003 

2.30.00 

2082 

5175.00 

21.56 

460.00 

2239 

414.00 

2,305 

5200.(MI 

F*rices  realized  include  the  buyer’s  fee — Lots  omitted  represent  unsold  lots  known  to  us  as  of  the  sale  date. 


Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot  Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

Lot 

Price 

2307 

805.00 

2325 

460.00 

2344 

552.00 

2362 

690.00 

2379 

2530.00 

2398 

632.50 

2415  2185.00 

2432 

2558.75 

2456 

517.50 

2473 

529.00 

2308 

1265.00 

2326 

1150.00 

2345 

460.00 

2363 

920.00 

2380 

316.25 

2399 

862.50 

2416  632.50 

2433 

3450.00 

2457 

603.75 

2474 

201.25 

2309 

396.75 

2327 

1322.50 

2346 

529.00 

2364 

2012..50 

2381 

506.00 

2400 

345.00 

2417  24150.00 

2434  103.50.00 

2458 

885.50 

2475 

149.50 

2310 

402.50 

2328 

862.50 

2347 

747.50 

2365 

1035.00 

2382 

287.50 

2401 

1380.00 

2418  20700.00 

2435  12075.00 

2459 

718.75 

2476 

345.00 

2311 

483.00 

2329  23000.00 

2348 

776.25 

2366 

345.00 

2383 

287.50 

2402 

1495.00 

2419  24150.00 

2436 

1610.00 

2460 

431.25 

2477 

488.75 

2312 

920.00 

2330 

862.50 

2349 

1495.00 

2367 

316.25 

2384 

3220.00 

2403 

316.25 

2420  20700.00 

2437 

8050.00 

2461 

632.50 

2478 

661.25 

2313 

1610.00 

2331 

977.50 

2351 

316.25 

2368 

517.50 

2386 

431.25 

2404 

1782.50 

2421  1035.00 

2445 

3450.00 

2462 

977.50 

2479 

414.00 

2314 

4140.00 

2332 

506.00 

2352 

414.00 

2369 

862.50 

2387 

379.50 

2405 

1035.00 

2422  747.50 

2446 

2760.00 

2463 

529.00 

2480 

718.75 

2315 

1495.00 

2333 

517.50 

2353 

356.50 

2370 

402.50 

2389 

1265.00 

2406 

517.50 

2423  1610.00 

2447 

1380.00 

2464 

977.50 

2481 

632.50 

2316 

1523.75 

2336 

322.00 

2354 

511.75 

2371 

460.00 

2390 

747.50 

2407 

4140.00 

2424  2185.00 

2448 

2185.00 

2465 

448.50 

2482 

442.75 

2317 

1265.00 

2337 

402.50 

2355 

891.25 

2372 

460.00 

2391 

1610.00 

2408 

1207.50 

2425  1840.00 

2449 

833.75 

2466 

1035.00 

2483 

603.75 

2318 

1495.00 

2338 

431.25 

2356 

460.00 

2373 

373.75 

2392 

1495.00 

2409 

2070.00 

2426  1035.00 

2450 

977.50 

2467 

437.00 

2484 

546.25 

2319 

690.00 

2339 

7475.00 

2357 

575.00 

2374 

373.75 

2393 

4370.00 

2410 

1495.00 

2427  2185.00 

2451 

632.50 

2468 

632.50 

2485 

977.50 

2321 

747.50 

2340 

1610.00 

2358 

483.00 

2375 

575.00 

2394 

632.50 

2411 

1610.00 

2428  3220.00 

2452 

977.50 

2469 

546.25 

2486 

862.50 

2322 

546.25 

2341 

345.00 

2359 

862.50 

2376 

471.50 

2395 

575.00 

2412 

3220.00 

2429  3450.00 

2453 

805.00 

2470 

529.00 

2487 

1035.00 

2323 

1380.00 

2342 

368.00 

2360 
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About  the  Cover: 

A  “set-up”  photograph  illustrates  rows  of  beautiful  coins  from  the  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  arranged  in 
the  original  wooden  cabinet  used  by  Childs  and  probably  made  in  the  woodworking  shop  of  the  Estey  Organ 
Company,  Brattleboro.  As  a  link  with  tradition,  we  have  inserted  Virgil  M.  Brand’s  original  magnifying  glass  he  used 
in  the  early  20th  century  to  examine  his  collection,  perhaps  including  the  identical  1804  dollar  we  now  offer  and 
which  is  also  illustrated  on  the  front  cover. 


Photography  of  the  cover  and  catalogue  contents  is  by  Douglas  Plasencia. 
All  coins  illustrated  are  those  being  offered. 


SPECIAL  CREDITS: 

The  forthcoming  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804,  will 
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•  American  Numismatic  Society  (New  York  City,  NY)  •  American  Numismatic  Association  (Colorado  Springs, 
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The  Walter  II.  Childs  Collection 


“Tm  SESSIONS 

llte  Park  Ijine  Ball  room/Park  iMne  Hotel 

Monday,  August  30 

2:00  PM  Sharp 

We  will  have  a  buffet  dinner  for  registered  bidders  at  5:00  PM. 

Monday,  August  30 

6:00  PM  Sharp 

VIEWING 

The  Park  Lane  BaUrootn/Park  Hine  Hotel 

SATURDAY,  August  28 

1 1 :00  AM  —  1 :00  PM  •  2:00  PM  —  7:00  PM 

Sunday,  August  29 

9:00  AM  —  1:00  PM  •  2:00  PM  — 5:00  PM 

MONDAY,  August  3Q 

9:00  AM—  1:00  PM  •  2:00  PM  — 5:00  PM 

iOT  PICK-UP 

The  Park  Lane  Ballroom/ Park  Lane  Hotel 

Tuesday,  August  3i 

9:00  AM— 10:30  AM 

Wednesday,  September  i 

9:00  AM— 10:30  AM 

Auction  location 

d'he  Park  Lane  Ballroom,  Park  Lane  Hotel 
36  Central  Park  South 
New  York  (iity,  NY 
telephone:  2 12-37 1-4000 

HELPFULSUGGESTIONS&iNFORMAflON: 

We  strongly  recommend  that  our  clients  who  intend  to  view  a  large  })ortion  of  the 
sale,  plan  to  do  so  as  eat  ly  in  the  lot  viewing  schedule  as  possible. 

Prices  Realized:  For  prices  realized  after  the  sale,  call  (605)  569-5095,  Ext.  98.  Limit; 
10  lots  per  caller. 
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Lowers  and  merena 

AUCTION  SCHEDULE 


October  2-4, 1999 

New  York  City,  NY 

The  Hariy  VV.  Bass,  Jr.,  T.ollectioii  -  Part  II 

Nqyember  11-13, 1999 

Baltimore,  MD 

in  conjunction  with  the  Suburban  VVashington/Baltiinore  C^onvention 
Note  accepting  consigtDiients! 


JANUARY  4-5, 2000 

Orlando,  FL 

The  Rarities  Sale 

Note  accepting  consignments! 

March  23-25, 2000 

Baltimore,  MD 

in  conjunction  with  the  Suburban  Washington/Baltimore  Convention 
Now  accepting  consignments! 

May  24-26. 2000 

New  York  City,  NY 

The  Hany  VV.  Bass,  Jr.,  Collection  -  Part  III 

August  9- 12. 2000 

Philadelphia,  PA 

with  the  American  Numismatic  Association  Convention 
Accepting  consignments  beginning  in  September  1999. 

PLUS: 


Many  more  sales  in  2()()(),  2001,  and  onward! 
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&ANDED  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
FOR  OUR  MAIL  BIDDERS 


You  can  improve  your  chances  of  being  a 
winning  bidder  in  this  auction  sale!  Take 
advantage  of  our  Maximum  Expenditure 
service— bid  on  lots  totaling  up  to  eight  times  the 
amount  you  wish  to  spend  ($1,000  min.),  or  use 


our  One  Lot  Only  service  and  bid  on  up  to  five  lots 
and  he  assured  of  getting  no  more  than  one— or 
use  both  features  together.  Please  see  points  15 
and  16  in  the  Terms  of  Sale. 


Fax  us  your  bid 
sheet  (any  time,  24 
hours  a  day).  Our  di¬ 
rect  fax  number  is 

(603)569-5319. 


Bid  Sheet 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1224 
Wolfeboro,  NH  03894 
(603)  569-5095 

Fax  your  bkb  24  houn  a  6sy\  Our  fax  number  ts  1-603-569-53 19!  Be 
sure  to  follow  up  your  fax  or  phone  bids  with  written  cemfirm^ion. 


IMPORTANT!  PLEASE  READ  TERMS  OF  SALE  BEFORE  BIDDING. 


Gentlemen: 

Here  are  my  bids  for  your  AUGUST  1 999  Childs  Collection.  I  have  read  the  Terms  of  Sale  (printed  in  the  catalogue)  and  agree  to  them.  I  am  of  legal  age.  I  understand  that 
my  bids  are  per  lot.  I  agree  to  pay  promptly  upon  receipt  of  your  invoice,  including  postage  and  insurance  costs. 


Street  or  P.O.  Box 


ATTACH  MAIUNG  LABEL  OR  PRINT  CLEARLY 


Deposit  on  Sale  ■ 

■ 


SPECIAL  SERVICES 


i-fowirv.  ,  ...yy  z,./a3>/S' , 

-  /  ( U SSS-l^  — 

\  . 


Daytime  Telephone 
Signature  (bid  sheet  MUST  be  signed) 

J  PLEASE  CHECK  IF  THIS  IS  A  CCJI^nRMATION  OF  BIDS  SUBMITTED  BY  PHONE'OR  FAX. 


10%  3  20^  3  $0%  3 
if  necessary  to  obtain  lots. 


A  15%  buyer’s  premium  wilt  be  added  to  all  successful  bids. 

If  you  are  using  the  One  Lot  Only  option,  please  use  the  narrow  column  to  group  the  lots  with  a  bracket: 


LOT 


BID 
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USE  ONLV 


OFFICE 
l^SE  ONLY 

LOT 
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OFnCE 

USE  ONLY 
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IMPORTANT  INFORMATION  FOR  NEW  BIDDERS 

The  following  information  must  be  supplied  to  us  before  your  bids  can  be  executed.  Bidders  who  are  not  known  to  us  must  send  a  deposit  of 
25%  of  their  bids.  The  deposit  will  be  credited  toward  lots  purchased  and  any  balance  will  be  refunded  within  10  working  days  after  the  sale. 

Have  you  done  business  before  with  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.?  □  Yes 

Are  you  a  dealer?  Do  you  have  a  resale  num^r  on  file  with  us?  ^ _  _ 

Other  dealers  with  whom  you  hav^^one  business:  MaA:iO(^L  Kcunt 

Ban., efc.en.es  ^  N  0^  BOnk 

^  uQSnTgr  — 
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rhc  Walter  11.  (Jiilds  (loUeclioa 


Welcome 


TO  THE  SALE! 


Your  Personal  Invitation  to  the  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 

Q.  David  Boivers 


With  great  pleastire  I  wel¬ 
come  you  to  the  sale  of  the 
Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 
of  United  States  coins.  Mostly 
formed  from  about  1870  to 
1906,  and  added  to  after  that 
time,  the  cabinet  provides  a 
window  on  numismatics  of  a 
century  ago.  The  primary 
highlight  is  the  finest  known 
(by  far)  specimen  of  “The 
King  of  American  Coins,”  the 
1 804  “original”  or  Class  I  dollar.  However,  this  land¬ 
mark  aside,  the  sale  brings  to  market  a  cabinet  con¬ 
taining  gem  Proof  silver  and  gold  coins  and  other 
delicacies  obtained  directly  from  the  Philadelphia 
Mint  from  the  1880s  onward  and  never  held  outside 
of  the  Childs  family,  as  well  as  other  coins  from  half 
cents  to  double  eagles  acquired  from  many  sources 
ranging  from  old-time  dealers  J.W.  Haseltine  and 
Charles  Steigerwalt,  to  Ruth  and  Charles  E.  Creen  in 
the  1940s,  to  Kenneth  and  Phil  Bressett  in  the  1980s. 

The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  will  be  sold  in  one 
day,  Monday,  August  30th.  The  venue  of  the  sale  is 
the  highly-acclaimed  Park  Lane  Hotel,  Central  Park 
South,  New  York  City,  the  site  where  a  few  months 
ago  we  conducted  our  sale  of  the  Harry  W.  Bass  Jr. 
Collection,  Part  I. 

Formation  of  the  Collection  in  the  19th  Century 

Walter  Hemy  Childs,  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  was 
a  man  of  many  talents  and  interests.  Separately,  “An 
Appreciation  of  Walter  Henry  Childs,”  by  Walter’s 
great-grandson,  CfF.  Childs  II,  gives  his  biograjthy  as 
related  to  his  family,  interests,  and  career. 

Relating  to  Childs’  numismatic  activities,  in  the 
general  time  from  the  1870s  through  about  1886,  he 
kept  track  of  his  collection  by  making  checkmarks  in 


a  small  leather-bound  printed  listing  of  coins  pub¬ 
lished  circa  1 884  (this  being  the  latest  date  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  denomination  listings),  bearing  the  title.  Gold, 
Silver,  Nickel,  and  Copper  Coinage  of  the  United  States,  no 
publisher  stated.  Coin  listings  were  given  by  dates 
only,  with  no  mention  or  other  indication  of  branch 
mints.  The  author  or  publisher  of  the  printed  guide 
was  a  casual  numismatist  at  best.  While  copper  cents 
included  such  listings  as  the  1839  Silly  Head  and  Booby 
Head  varieties,  among  others,  the  compiler  was  veiy 
naive  in  the  field  of  gold  coins.  The  listing  for  “Cold 
Twenty  Dollars”  commences  with  the  year  1793,  and 
lists  eveiy'  date  from  that  time  up  to  and  including 
1 884.  All  other  gold  denominations  also  began  with 
1793,  never  mind  that  no  gold  coins  were  minted 
prior  to  1795  and  that  gold  dollars  first  appeared  in 
1849,  $3  coins  in  1854,  $20  pieces  in  1850,  etc. 

To  the  printed  notations,  which  terminated  in 
1884,  Childs  added  inked  notations  for  1885  and 
1886,  but  none  later,  indicating  that  use  of  this  book¬ 
let  may  have  been  discontinued  about  that  time. 

A  listing  in  the  back  of  the  booklet  included  these 
names  as  contacts  or  stippliers  for  rare  coins: 

Henr\’ .Milborn,  31  Exchange  Street,  Boston. 

George  \'irgin,  2  Cornliill,  Boston. 

F.M.  Alden,  Box  168,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

Scott,  721  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

j.B.  Littlefield,  Southhridge,  Massachusetts 

S.O.  Garfield,  [name  crossed  out;  iio  address  given] 

CLP.  Nichols,  Springfield. 

E.R.  Wolcott,  Springfield. 

|.W.  Haseltine,  1225  Chestnut  Street,  Philadeljthia 

Ciharles  Steigenvalt,  Lancaster,  Pennsyh  ania. 

Separately  in  the  present  catalogue,  I  have  included 
Special  Su|)})lement  I,  “Numismatic  Notes  on  the  Col¬ 
lection  of  Walter  H.  Childs  and  Its  Successixe  Own¬ 
ers,”  which  gives  expanded  comments  concerning  the 
above-listed  names  and  also  the  world  of  collecting  as 
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it  was  in  that  long-ago  era,  together  with  correspon¬ 
dence  relating  to  the  collecting  activities  of  Walter  H. 
Childs’  descendants. 

It  was  not  until  1 893  that  Augustus  Ci.  Heaton  j)ub- 
lished  his  treatise,  Mint  Marks,  which  suggested  that 
coins  with  little  “O,”  “CC,”  “S,”  or  other  letters  provided 
interesting  collecting  opportunities.  Until  this  time,  vir¬ 
tually  all  serious  numismatists  collected  //v  date  only.  It 
mattered  not  at  all  whether  an  1 84 1  gold  $2.50  had  a  C 
(for  the  Charlotte  Mint),  D  (l)ahlonega  Mint),  or  no 
mintmark  at  all  (Philadelphia  Mint)  on  the  reverse.  Any 
1841  would  suirice  to  fill  the  requirement.  In  keeping 
with  this  practice,  the  annals  of  numismatics  record  that 
nvo  of  the  most  prominent  collectors  active  in  the 
1 880s — Lorin  G.  Parmelee  of  Boston  and  T.  Harrison 
Gan  ett  of  Baltimore — collected  onl\'  by  dates. 

Lacking  the  financial  ability  of  Parmelee,  Garrett, 
and  certain  other  wealthy  collectors  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiT,  Ghilds  bought  high  quality  when  he  could 
afford  it,  but  in  many  instances  was  content  to  have 
a  well-worn  example  to  represent  a  given  date.  In  a 
later  era  when  coin  grading  would  come  to  the  fore, 
the  Ghilds  Gollection  would  be  found  to  be  quite 
eclectic  in  this  regard — and  contain  amazing  coins 
such  as  the  finest-known  1804  dollar  and  dazzling 
gem  Proof  Liberty  Seated  coins,  alongside  well-worn 
pieces  of  certain  other  dates. 

Sometime  around  the  turn  of  the  centui'y,  Walter 
H.  Childs  housed  the  collection  in  a  small  wooden 
cabinet  with  sliding  drawers,  no  doubt  made  in  the 
woodworking  shop  of  the  Estey  Organ  Company. 
Each  specimen  could  be  conveniently  viewed  and 
studied  face-up  in  its  own  designated  little  space.  The 
cover  of  the  catalogue  shows  coins  as  originally  dis¬ 
played  in  this  manner. 

C.  Frederick  Childs  and  His  Descendants 

After  the  death  of  Walter  H.  Childs  in  1906,  the 
collection  passed  to  his  son,  C.  Frederick  Childs,  of 
Chicago.  C.F.  Childs  inherited  his  father’s  intelli¬ 
gence  and  ingenuity,  and  in  1911  formed  C.F. 
Childs  &  Co.,  which  by  the  1940s  was  able  to  adver¬ 
tise  that  it  was  America’s  longest-established  dealer 
in  government  securities. 

(i.F.  Childs  continued  to  add  to  the  cabinet  started 
by  his  father,  including  by  purchasing  Matte  Proof 


and  other  coins  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  add¬ 
ing  modern  coins  year  by  year  as  they  were  minted. 
Sometime  before  1920,  the  momentum  seems  to 
have  slowed,  and  for  many  years  the  collection  re¬ 
mained  in  a  bank  vault. 

In  the  early  1940s,  Ci.F.  Childs  renewed  his  interest, 
primarily  on  behalf  of  his  son,  Frederick  Newell 
Childs,  to  whom  the  holding  had  been  given.  Dealers 
such  as  R.  Ch  een,  B.  Max  Mehl,  and  W'ayte  Raymond 
were  contacted  in  the  search  to  add  certain  pieces  to 
the  collection,  primarily  high-denomination  gold. 

It  was  a  highly  important  decision  in  1945  as  to 
whether  the  beautiful  Proof  1804  dollar  should  be 
purchased  from  Ruth  and  Charles  E.  Green,  who  had 
recently  bought  it  from  the  \4rgil  Brand  family.  The 
Greens  were  in  a  win-win  situation,  as  Baltimore  nu¬ 
mismatist  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  had  also  been  told 
of  the  coin,  and  announced  his  intention  to  buy  it  if 
the  Greens’  other  customer  (Childs)  did  not.  Childs 
said  “yes”  on  October  1  and  paid  the  invoice  on  Oc¬ 
tober  2,  thus  becoming  the  proud  otvner  of  the  “King 
of  American  Coins.”  In  the  next  year,  Eliasberg  was 
able  to  acquire  a  specimen  offered  as  part  of  the 
William  C.  Atwater  Collection. 

In  1952,  the  collection  was  given  by  Frederick 
Newell  Childs  to  his  son,  C.F.  Childs  II.  Still  later, 
C.F.  Childs  II  tapped  the  talents  of  Kenneth  E. 
Bressett  and  his  son  Phil  to  ferret  out  some  needed 
pieces,  including  a  specimen  of  the  famous  1793 
Cihain  copper  cent  and  a  rare  1802  half  dime.  Along 
the  way,  Ken  Bressett  viewed  the  collection  and 
made  notes  on  the  rare  1804  dollar.  His  reminis¬ 
cence  of  the  Childs  family  and  the  1804  dollar  is 
included  in  the  present  catalogue. 

Presentation  of  the  Childs  Collection 

4'oday  in  1999,  the  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 
comes  to  the  numismatic  marketplace,  making  its  trea¬ 
sures  available  to  a  new  generation  of  enthusiasts.  Fort 
Worth,  Texas,  dealer  B.  Max  Mehl  was  fond  of  reprint¬ 
ing  this  quotation,  and  over  the  years  auction  houses 
in  other  fields  have  cited  it  as  well,  including  Bowers 
and  Merena  in  our  sale  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection: 

My  wish  is  that  my  drawings,  my  prints,  my  curiosities,  my 
books — in  a  word,  those  things  of  art  which  have  been  the  joy 
of  my  life — shall  not  be  consigned  to  the  cold  tomb  of  a  mu¬ 
seum,  and  subjected  to  the  stupid  glance  of  the  careless 
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passer-by;  but  I  require  that  they  sliall  all  be  dispersed  under 
the  hammer  of  the  auctioneer,  so  that  the  pleasure  which  the 
acc]uiring  of  each  one  of  them  has  given  me  shall  be  given 
again,  in  each  case,  to  some  inheritor  of  my  own  tastes. 

Will  of  Edmond  de  Goncourt,  1896 

Indeed,  the  history  of  numismatics  in  America  is 
in  large  part  a  recitation  of  rare  coin  auction  sales, 
the  collectors  who  formed  cabinets,  and  the  dealers 
who  sold  them.  In  the  process,  rare  coins  of  all  de¬ 
scriptions  have  been  shared  in  many  ways:  by  memo¬ 
rializing  them  in  print  for  future  generations  of  col¬ 
lectors,  by  studying  and  photographing  them  to  add 
to  our  knowledge  of  numismatic  history,  and,  of 
course,  to  provide  specimens  for  collections  and 
exhibits  being  formed. 

Because  of  the  varied  gi'ades  of  the  coins  it  contains, 
the  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  is  truly  egalitarian — it 
offers  something  for  eveiyone.  The  specialist  in  Proof 
gold  coins  will  recognize  that  many  rarities  are,  in  a 
word,  awesome,  that  the  copper  and  silver  coins  have 
their  own  treasures,  and  that  the  1804  dollar  is,  of 
course,  front  row  center.  However,  there  are  enough 
other  coins  in  popular,  lower  grades  that  just  about 
eveiT  numismatist  should  be  able  to  effectively  com¬ 
pete  for  a  coin  bearing  the  Childs  Collection  pedigree. 

The  1804  Dollar  and  The  Book 

Last  year,  in  connection  with  the  Childs  Collec¬ 
tion  sale  and  far  in  advance  of  it,  I  began  catalogu¬ 
ing  the  1804  silver  dollar.  It  was  immediately  evident 
that  one  of  the  greatest  rarities  in  all  of  numismat¬ 
ics  was  at  hand,  an  aura  enhanced  by  its  status  as 
being  a  superb  Gem  Proof,  the  finest  known  example. 
Further,  the  coin  has  been  attributed  to  the  Watters 
Collection  in  1917,  and  years  before  that  time,  its 
personal  presentation  by  Edmund  Roberts,  special 
envoy  of  President  Andrew  Jackson,  to  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  on  October  1,  1835. 

As  research  got  underway,  I  and  a  team  of  Bowers 
and  Merena  staff  researchers  visited  libraries,  ar¬ 
chives,  and  museums,  corresponded  with  historians 
and  numismatic  scholars,  and  delved  into  many  areas 
that  had  never  been  investigated  in  detail  by  numis¬ 
matists.  rhe  Edmund  Roberts’  personal  papers  pre¬ 
served  by  the  New  Ihmij)shire  Historical  Society,  the 
“Secret  Mission  File”  of  the  State  I)e])artment,  the 
National  Archives,  records  and  files  of  the  Ports¬ 


mouth  Athenaeum  (of  which  Roberts  was  once  a 
member),  and  other  sources  yielded  a  ti  easure  trove 
of  information.  Soon,  the  auction  catalogue  descrij)- 
tion  expanded  into  a  monograph,  then  into  a  hook. 

As  you  read  these 
words,  the  book,  A  Ro¬ 
mantic  Adventure:  Ed¬ 
mund  Roberts  and  the  Fa¬ 
mous  Silver  Dollars  Dated 
1804,  is  now  in  its  final 
stages,  save  for  spaces  to 
include  information 
concerning  the  forth¬ 
coming  sale  of  the  1 804 
dollar,  and  the  buyer’s  bi¬ 
ography  (if  he  or  she 
w'ould  like  to  have  it  in¬ 
cluded).  Meanwhile,  the 
rest  of  the  book,  some 
400  or  more  pages,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  our 
Graphics  Department. 

Publication  is  antici¬ 
pated  this  autumn.  It  is 
my  hope  that  you  will  or¬ 
der  a  copy  for  your  own 
library.  I  guarantee  that 
it  will  furnish  at  least  a 
week  of  enjoyable  spare¬ 
time  reading,  and  that 
you  will  savor  it  from 
cover  to  cover.  In  my 
opinion,  admittedly  bi¬ 
ased,  this  is  one  of  the 
most  exciting,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  worthwhile  of 
the  40-plus  books  I  have 
ever  written. 

Catalogue  Notes 

In  creating  the 
present  catalogue,  1  and 
other  Bowers  and  Mer¬ 
ena  staff  numismatists 
have  endeavored  to  give 
the  re(]uisite  basic  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  each 


Order 

Infonnation 

To  order,  choose  one  or 
both  of  the  following  options 
and  call  Mary  or  Donna  at  1  - 
800-222-5t)93  with  your  a  edit 
card  handy. 

Pre-publication  Offer  - 

This  fully  illustrated,  SV2  by 
1 1 "  deluxe  hardbound  will 
list  for  $69.95.  Right  now 
you  can  order  your  copy  for 
just  $49.95  plus  $5  postage. 
Delivery  anticipated  late  fall. 

Special  Author’s  Manu¬ 
script  -  For  those  who  can’t 
wait  until  autumn,  this  spe¬ 
cial  offer  will  bring  a  copy  of 
the  author’s  personal  work¬ 
ing  manuscript  to  your  door 
within  seven  business  days! 
Our  intention  is  twofold;  1) 
To  provide  a  wealth  of  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  1804 
dollar  in  general  and  the 
Childs  Collection  specimen 
in  particular;  and,  2)  To  pro¬ 
vide  a  “collectible,”  as  gener¬ 
ally  copies  of  manuscripts  of 
numismatic  works  are  sef- 
dom  encountered.  Fhese 
limited  edition  copies  will  be 
of  Dave’s  actual  working 
manuscript,  with  instructions 
to  the  Graphics  Department 
and  other  inserted  items,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  complete  (to 
date)  text  and  notes.  The 
manuscript  wall  be  spiral 
bound  with  no  photographs. 
If  you  desire  and  if  you  make 
the  rccjuest,  Dave  will  per¬ 
sonally  autograph  a  copy  to 
you!  Each  manuscript  will 
potentially  he  unique  or  a 
veiy  small  edition  as  the  re¬ 
search  is  being  updated  and 
edited  w'eekly  bv  the  author. 

true  work  in  progress!  List 
price  $100. 
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coin  or  group — including  the  date,  mintniark,  die  va¬ 
riety  (as  applicable),  our  opinion  as  to  grade,  and 
other  data. 

In  addition,  we  have  endeavored  to  include  rele\’ant 
notes  concerning  coin  designs,  historical  settings,  nu¬ 
mismatic  information,  and  more,  which  we  hope  will 
add  to  your  appreciation  of  the  catalogue  and  the 
coins  described. 

In  further  addition,  following  the  coin  listings  we 
have  included  at  the  end  of  the  catalogue  three  Spe¬ 
cial  Supplements  which  we  hope  yoti  will  find  inter¬ 
esting,  informative,  and  enjoyable.  I  hope  you  will 
read  and  enjoy  them  all: 

Special  Supplement  1:  Scrapbook  of  Numismatic  His¬ 
tory....  “Numismatic  Notes  on  the  Collection  of 
Walter  H.  Childs  and  Its  Successive  Owners.” 

Special  Supplement  II:  The  distribution  of  the  King  of 
AJuscat  1804  dollar....  “Edmund  Roberts:  Special 
Diplomatic  Envoy  for  President  i\ndrew  Jackson.” 

Special  Supplement  III:  Those  who  have  made  numis¬ 
matic  histoj-y....  “Owners  and  Chroniclers  of  1804 
Silver  Dollars.” 

Appreciation 

I  express  my  deep  gratitude  to  C.E.  Childs  II  and 
his  family  for  consigning  the  Walter  H.  Childs  Ciol- 
lection  to  us.  I  am  grateful  to  Kenneth  E.  Bressett 
for  his  assistance  in  several  areas  including  re¬ 
search  and  family  history.  William  Burd  provided 
additional  information. 

On  a  wider  basis,  in  connection  with  the  book  I 
wrote,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and 
the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804,  I  am  apj)recia- 
tive  of  the  several  dozen  dealers,  collectors,  histo¬ 
rians,  scholars,  museums,  and  libraries  who  helj)ed 
with  many  matters,  ranging  from  biographies  of 
those  who  have  owned  or  sold  1804  dollars  in  the 
past,  to  biographical  information  pertaining  to 


Edmund  Roberts  and  his  family,  to  adventures  on 
the  high  seas. 

After  CkE.  Childs  II  awarded  the  collection  to  us,  then 
came  the  cataloguing,  a  tiiily  “  beam  Bowers  and  Mer- 
ena”  ellort,  with  everyone  on  the  staff  playing  a  part. 
(Cataloguing  was  done  primarily  by  Mark  Borckardt, 
Erank  Van  Valen,  and  me,  with  Beth  ().  Piper  and  Ray 
Merena  each  contributing  as  well.  Chris  Karstedt 
worked  closely  with  Ered  Childs  and  Ken  Bressett  on 
“the  little  details”  associated  with  a  collection  of  this 
importance  and  arranged  all  aspects  of  publicity  and 
advertising.  Our  world-class  photographer,  Douglas 
Plasencia,  practiced  his  art.  Oui'  (ji  aphic  .Vits  Depart¬ 
ment  (Robin  Edgerly,  Roberta  Erench,  Rob  Lawrence, 
and  Jennifer  Meet  s)  produced  the  catalogue.  Many 
other  Bowers  and  Merena  staff  members  played  vital 
roles  and  are  listed  on  another  page. 

The  entire  project — the  present  auction  catalogue 
as  well  as  the  book — has  in\  olved  many  peoj)le.  No  ef¬ 
fort  or  expense  has  been  spared  to  create  what  all  of 
us  at  Bowers  and  Merena  hope  will  meet  with  your 
favor  and  interest. 

In  a  way,  all  of  us  (our  organization  as  the  auction¬ 
eer  and  yot/  as  a  potential  bidder  and  buyer)  are  veiT 
fortunate  to  be  able  to  participate  in  the  distribution 
of  what  is  certaiidy  one  of  the  very  few  remaining 
essentially  intact  collections  primarily  formed  during 
the  nineteenth  centuiy. 

Looking  toward  the  sale  itself,  I  thank  each  and 
every  one  of  you  who  has  acquired  the  present  cata¬ 
logue,  reads  through  it,  and  participates  in  a  truly 
ouce-in-a-lifetime  opportunity. 

Sincerely, 

Q.  Da\'id  Bowers 

Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 
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An  Appreciation  of  Walter  H.  Childs 

hy  C.F.  Childs  II 


Walter  H.  Childs 

With  the  decision  to  sell  the 
Walter  Heniy  Childs  collec¬ 
tion  of.American  coins  came 
the  need  to  sort  and  read 
many  documents,  letters, 
news  clippings,  and  re¬ 
view  old  photographs 
that  had  been  languish¬ 
ing  in  boxes  for  almost  a 
century.  These  docu¬ 
ments  allowed  me  to  set 
the  facts  against  distant  re¬ 
membrances  and  develop 
an  accurate  sense  of  who  he 
was  and  what  he  accomplished. 

I  hope  the  following  accotmt  of 
his  life  recreates  a  sense  of  his  per¬ 
sonality  and  the  environment  in 
which  this  collection  was  assembled 
so  many  years  ago. 

Walter  Heniy  Childs  was  born  on  August  5,  1852 
in  Wilmington,  Vermont  and  died  at  the  age  of  53 
years  on  March  1,  1906  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  His 
family  was  prominent  in  the  small  town  of 
Wilmington  which  lies  between  Bennington  and 
Brattleboro  on  what  is  now  Route  9  running  across 
the  southern  border  of  the  state.  His  grandfather  was 
Major  Jonathon  Childs,  a  sixth  generation  American 
who  fought  with  Colonel  William  Williams’  regiment 
of  The  Green  Mountain  Boys  at  the  battles  of  Bunker 
Hill,  Saratoga,  and  Bennington.  His  grandfather  was 
Major  Adnah  Bangs  Childs  who  founded  one  of  the 
first  stores  in  Wilmington,  a  wheelwright  shop,  and 
was  postmaster  for  27  years.  He  also  founded  the 
local  savings  bank.  Adnah’s  first  child  (of  12)  by  his 
wife  Hannah  Lamb  was  John  Murdoch  Childs  boru  at 
W'ilmington  April  16,  1827. 

John  and  his  wife  Martha  Winchester  raised  two 
sons  before  John’s  sudden  death  from  apjtendicitis 
July  2,  1869  at  the  age  of  42.  His  widow  Martha 
moved  that  same  year  to  Brattleboro  with  her  two 
young  sons.  In  this  larger  town  20  miles  to  the  east. 


Walter,  then  16  years  old  found 
employment  at  the  Lstey  Organ 
Co.,  a  manufacturer  of  reed 
organs  founded  in  1846. 
Having  left  his  schooling 
behind  with  the  move 
to  Brattleboro,  and 
with  obligations  to  help 
support  his  mother 
and  nine-year-old 
brother,  Walter  must 
have  faced  his  new  envi¬ 
ronment  with  trepida¬ 
tion.  To  further  compli¬ 
cate  his  sense  of  vulnerabil¬ 
ity,  a  flood  severely  damaged 
the  Estey  factory  soon  after  he 
was  hired.  He  managed,  how¬ 
ever,  to  build  on  the  adversities  of 
this  year  of  dislocation  and  gain 
the  confidence  of  General  Jacob 
Estey  president  and  owner  of  the  company.  Estey  was 
by  all  accounts  a  talented,  practical  man  who  had 
weathered  many  storms  in  taking  control  of  the  fledg¬ 
ling  organ  manufacttirer  in  1863  and  rehuilding  it 
when  it  burned  down  in  1864.  Having  bought  out 
early  partners,  he  was  in  full  control  hy  the  time 
young  Walter  appeared  at  the  shop  door. 

W’hat  Jacob  Estey  came  to  appreciate  in  his  intern 
was  a  willingness  and  ability  to  learn,  and  veiT  me¬ 
thodical  approach  to  problems.  And  problems  there 
were!  A  patent  infringement  suit  initiated  by  two 
founders  of  the  original  conijDany  dragged  on  for 
years  threatening  the  sun  ival  of  Estey.  Walter,  as  a 
junior  bookkeeper,  had  to  deal  with  the  daily  devas¬ 
tation  the  protracted  suit  had  on  the  finances  of  the 
company.  Ap})arently,  he  also  learned  how  to  heg 
and  borrow  to  maintain  cash  flow.  These  hectic,  pre¬ 
carious  times  at  Estey  propelled  Walter  into  the  po¬ 
sition  of  head  accountant  and  bookkeeper  (or  chief 
financial  officer)  by  his  eat  ly  twenties.  I  le  remained 
in  that  position  lor  remainder  of  his  working  career 
with  the  organ  makei ,  which  totaled  36  vears. 


Walter  H.  Childs 
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What  the  Estey  plant  provided  lor  young  Walter 
was  the  facility  to  engage  his  inventiveness.  In  the 
three  decades  after  his  arrival,  Estey  Organ  Co.  grew 
from  a  single  building  to  a  row  of  hnildings  covering 
3V2  acres  with  500  workers  producing  1,800  organs  a 
month.  He  was  exposed  daily  to  such  men  as  Levi 
Fuller,  an  electrical  and  mechanical  engineer,  ten 
vears  his  senior  who  as  a  partner  and  son-in-law  of 
Jacob  Estey  snpen  ised  the  development  of  the  mod¬ 
ernized  facilities  and  patented  imjjrovements  to  the 
expanded  line  of  organs.  In  his  later  years.  Fuller  was 
elected  orovernor  of  Vermont. 

o 

In  the  small  town  of  Brattleboro,  the  facilities  of 
the  Estey  Co.  provided  a  place  where  anyone  scientili- 
callv  inquisitive  could  find  an  education  and  nurtur¬ 
ing.  At  this  site,  Walter  was  able  to  witness  and  j)ar- 
ticipate  in  the  electrical  revolution  as  steam  engines 
and  gas  lighting  became  electric  motors  and  electric 
lights.  His  two  consuming  avocations:  meteorology 
and  telephony  were  most  likely  fostered  in  the  scien¬ 
tifically  charged  environment  of  the  Estey  shop,  but 
his  “vivacious,  independent,  methodical  nature”  (as  it 
read  in  one  of  his  obituaries)  came  to  Brattleboro 
with  him. 

Walter  developed  a  boyhood  passion  for  recording 
and  forecasting  the  weather.  While  in  the  early  stages 
of  establishing  his  family  in  Brattleboro,  learning  ac¬ 


counting,  and  courting  Clara  Maria  Davis,  a  local 
high  school  girl,  he  built  a  weather  station  on  the 
summit  of  Mt.  Wantastiquet  on  the  New  Hampshire 
side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  the  eastern  boundarv' 
of  town.  The  structure  was  of  wood  with  a  large 
enough  wind  direction  dial  to  be  read  with  binoculars 
from  the  Brattleboro  side.  On  top  was  an  anemom¬ 
eter  for  determining  wind  speed  that  was  read  by  tele¬ 
graphic  relays  to  his  house  in  town.  Eventually,  the 
wind  direction  also  could  be  read  at  home.  For  over 
30  years  and  with  the  enlistment  of  friends  who  be¬ 
came  enthusiastic  toward  this  venture,  Walter  re¬ 
corded  precipitation  and  wind,  delivering  data  to  lo¬ 
cal  newspaj)ers  and  making  forecasts.  Encouraging  a 
high-energy  group  of  friends,  Walter  led  the  ellort  to 
build  a  2()-foot-wide  carriage  road  to  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Wantasticjuet.  Completed  in  1891,  the  two-mile 
road  was  the  ultimate  test  for  horse  and  carriage,  but 
certainly  availed  him  easier  access  to  the  weather  sta¬ 
tion.  At  his  death  in  1906,  a  granite  monument  with 
bronze  plaque  inscribed  to  his  memorv'  was  erected 
by  friends  on  the  site  of  the  weather  station. 

On  October  18,  1877,  Walter  and  his  uncle 
Frederick  W.  Childs  (though  an  uncle,  only  three 
years  older  than  his  nephew)  heard  a  demonstration 
of  the  telephone.  Now  at  the  age  of  25,  and  married 
to  Clara  Davis,  and  the  father  of  a  Uvo  year  old  son. 


View  of  Brattleboro  in  the  1890s.  The  town  is  seen  facing  north,  with  the  Connecticut  River  and  toll  bridge  near  the  center. 
Mt.  Wantastiquet  rises  to  the  right  on  the  New  Hampshire  side  of  the  river.  Walter  H.  Childs  maintained  a  private  weather  station 
on  top  of  Wantastiquet. 
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The  Estey  Organ  Works  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  being  "the  largest  of  its  kind  on  the  globe."  It  was 
here  that  Walter  H.  Childs  served  as  treasurer  of  the  firm 
and  began  his  coin  collection  in  1870.  The  Estey  firm,  which 
made  both  reed-type  and  pipe-type  organs,  became  increas¬ 
ingly  prominent  as  the  years  went  on.  After  the  1930s,  when 
technologies  changed,  the  company  diminished  in  impor¬ 
tance,  and  by  the  1960s  when  the  editor  of  this  catalogue 
(QDB)  visited  there,  all  that  remained  of  the  once  proud 
firm  were  some  old  equipment  and  artifacts  in  the  several 
remaining  wooden  buildings  in  the  lineup  shown  above, 
(from  Estey  Reed  Organs  on  Parade,  Robert  B.  Whiting) 


Weaker  became  smitten  with  the  possibilities  of  the 
telephone.  In  1878,  the  first  phone  line  in 
Brattleboro  was  stretched  between  his  house  and  that 
of  H.B.  Chamberlain,  owmer  of  a  hat  and  suit  store 
who  often  helped  record  the  meteorological  instru¬ 
ments.  By  1880,  a  line  was  stretched  20  miles  w^est  to 
Wilmington,  bringing  instant  emergency  communica¬ 
tion  and  a  way  for  Walter  to  speak  with  his  relatives. 
My  grandfather  reminisced  about  riding  in  a  horse 
drawn  sleigh  after  big  snowstorms  to  w'atch  his  father 
splice  the  broken  line. 

In  1881,  Walter  and  his  uncle  Fred  organized  the 
Brattleboro  Telephone  Exchange  and  were  among 
the  first  licensees  of  the  fledgling  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  At  the  time,  the  idea  of  a  switchboard  ex¬ 
change  was  unique.  It  gradually  grew  to  over  200 
customers  with  lines  over  much  of  Windham  County 
and  connections  to  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont,  and 
CTeenfield,  Massachusetts,  d’he  receivers  w'ere  hand¬ 
made  of  wood.  In  correspondence  with  John  j. 
Robinson,  President  of  the  New  England  Felephone 
Co.  in  1944,  my  grandfather  remembered  his  father 
Walter  turning  the  headsets  on  a  wood  lathe  at  home. 
Indeed,  in  a  comitany  histoi^'  of  New  England  Fele- 
[)hone  written  in  1919  by  then  president  Matt  B. 
Jones  there  is  mention  of  “the  wooden  receivers  all 


unique  made  by  Mr.  Childs  for  his  exchange  licensed 
in  the  small  town  of  Brattleboro.”  Jones  offeied  the 
opinion  that  Childs  had  the  receivers  milled  in  the 
cabinet  shop  of  the  Estey  Organ  (a),  as  an  economy 
measure.  He  mentioned  one  of  the  phones  in  the 
company’s  collection  uses  a  tintype  picture  of  Mrs. 
Childs  as  a  diaphragm,  illustrating  the  inventor’s  ver¬ 
satility  w  hen  a  needed  piece  of  thin  metal  sheet  was 
not  on  hand!  Walter  and  Frederick  Childs  sold  their 
exchange  to  the  New  England  Telephone  Co.  on 
June  6,  1890  for  $16,000  cash.  Would  that  they  had 
taken  stock  instead! 

In  the  1870s  through  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
Masonic  Lodge  and  I  he  Vermont  Wheel  Club  were 
prominent  social  centers  in  Brattleboro.  Walter  was 
a  member  of  both  and  enjoyed  the  camaraderie 
found  there.  As  a  billiard  player  he  w'as  w  ithout  ])eer, 
often  running  50  to  75  balls  in  a  three  ball  game.  He 
took  particular  delight  in  fly  fishing  and  even  before 
the  railroad  was  built  beyond  Blanchard,  Maine, 
made  14  annual  j^ilgrimages  to  Moosehead  Lake  with 
club  mates. 


One  of  many  different  reed-type  organs  pro¬ 
duced  by  Estey  in  the  19th  century.  The  “pipes’’ 
in  the  top  are  for  display  only.  The  music  was 
provided  by  banks  of  metal  reeds  hou.sed  in  the 
cabinet  below. 
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W’hen  locked  up  For  setting  oil  a  rocket  at  tlie  town 
Fourth  oFjnly  celebration  in  1883,  he  was  greeted  at 
the  jail  by  300  Friends  and  supporters  who  petitioned 
the  magistrate  For  his  release!  With  equally  strong 
support,  he  was  elected  a  member  oFthe  Democratic 
State  Committee,  which  he  served  From  1888-1894. 
He  also  served  at  various  times  as  chairman  ol  the 
county  and  town  Democratic  committees.  A  newspa¬ 
per  article  described  how  he  was  discovered  to  be  the 
anonymous  donor  oF  20  turkeys  to  less  Fortunate 
townsmen  alter  the  second  term  election  ol  Cirover 
Cleveland  in  1893.  They  were  paid  For  by  winnings 
From  his  election  wagers. 

He  was  nothing  iF  not  exuberant  in  his  political 
organizing.  His  last  eFFort  in  politics  was  to  snccess- 
Fnlly  send  his  good  Friend  I!)r.  James  C!onland  to  the 
State  Legislature  in  1902  as  one  oFthe  Few  Democrats 
to  represent  Brattleboro.  It  was  Dr.  Conland  who 
introduced  Walter  to  Rndyard  Kipling  when  he  came 
to  live  in  Brattleboro  in  1892.  Kipling  had  married 
Caroline  Balestier,  the  sister  oFhis  good  Friend  and 
collaborator  W'olcott  Balestier,  who  lived  in  England. 
The  Balestier  Family  lived  outside  Brattleboro,  and 
Kipling  became  enchanted  with  the  isolation  oF  the 
area.  He  moved  From  England  and  built  Nanlaka,  a 
spacious  home  just  north  oF  town.  It  was  here  he 
wrote  The  Jungle  Book  and  used  Dr.  Conland,  a 
Former  fisherman,  to  learn  the  world  oF  the 
Ciloncester  fisherman,  and  write  Captains  Courageous. 
Though  reticent  and  embroiled  in  his  writing, 
Kipling  had  a  dose  relationship  with  Dr.  Camland 
who  was  Walter’s  closest  Friend.  I'he  three  oFthem 
would  meet  ever)'  Sunday  at  the  Childs  house  on 
Cxieen  Street  to  drink  whiskey  and  soda  around  the 
dining  room  table  while  their  wives  attended  church. 
According  to  Stuart  Murray’s  Kipling  in  I'ennont, 
1997,  a  Favorite  subject  oF discussion  was  the  hereal- 
ter,  w'hich  none  oF  the  participants  apparently  be¬ 
lieved  in.  Kipling  abandoned  Vermont  For  England  in 
1896  aFter  an  attack  on  him  by  his  drunken  brother- 
in-law',  and  the  embarrassing  trial  that  Followed. 

On  Januai'y  16,  1899,  Clara  Childs  died  Following 
a  botched  diagnosis  and  operation  at  a  sanitarium  in 
Cambridgeport,  Massachusetts.  Walter  never  recov¬ 
ered  Irom  this  loss  ol  his  wile.  His  griel  w'as  appar¬ 
ently  all-consuming.  In  the  same  year,  he  insisted  his 
son  Charles  Frederick,  my  grandl'ather,  take  a  trip 
around  the  world  as  a  gilt  For  having  graduated  From 
Vale  University.  Walter  relished  the  letters  that 
poured  in  From  around  the  world  and  saved  them  all. 


4’he  only  other  diversion  to  oFFset  his  grieF was  the 
work  he  did  For  Dr.  C!onland’s  political  campaign.  In 
1904,  he  was  Forced  into  retirement  From  the  Estey 
Co.  when  he  lost  mobility  in  his  right  arm  and  hand 
due  to  “writer’s  cramj),”  which  in  today’s  terminology 
sounds  like  an  advanced  case  oF Carpal  funnel  Syn¬ 
drome.  With  his  elder  son  Ered  having  moved  to 
Cdiicago  and  his  younger  son  George  gone  to  St. 
Louis,  the  house  on  (jt  een  Street  must  have  seemed 
a  very  lonely  looking  place  For  a  crippled,  unem¬ 
ployed  widower  oF53  years.  Des])ondent,  he  took  his 
ow'ii  lile  on  March  1,  1906. 

Walter  H.  Childs,  Collector  of  Coins 

At  some  point  alter  moving  to  Brattleboro,  Walter 
started  a  coin  collection;  a  hobby  clearly  suited  to  his 
methodical  nature.  In  almost  all  his  daily  pursuits, 
this  nature  is  central:  the  methodolog)’  oF accounting, 
oF  recording  the  weather,  oF  organizing  the  logistics 
oFa  telephone  switchboard,  oF  bringing  organization 
to  the  Democratic  voters  oF  Windham  County.  I  sur¬ 
mise  that  collecting  coins  For  Walter  was  a  way  to 
work  his  methodological  wiles  on  histoiw  and  aesthet¬ 
ics.  In  a  small  leather  booklet,  he  checked  off  the  vari¬ 
ous  dates  and  mintmarks  as  specimens  were  added  to 
the  collection.  On  the  back  cover  oF  the  booklet  are 
the  names  oF  dealers  who  supplied  him,  among 
whom  were  the  Chapman  brothers,  Charles 
Steigerwalt,  and  other  names  Familiar  to  numismatic 
historians.  Fie  was  unable  to  afford  coins  over  $5  Face 
value  and  thus  set  $5  gold  halF  eagles  as  his  upper 
denomination  limit.  In  1902,  he  decided  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  oF enough  rarity  and  value  to  move  his  cabi¬ 
net  From  under  the  stainvay  landing  at  Green  Street 
and  deposit  it  in  the  local  savings  bank  vault. 

Charles  Frederick  Childs 

When  Walter  Childs  died  in  1906,  his  collection 
was  inherited  by  his  son,  my  grandlather  Charles 
Frederick  Childs,  who  moved  it  to  Chicago  where  he 
was  learning  the  business  oF  trading  LhS.  government 
bonds.  CfF.  Childs  &  Co.,  “The  oldest  house  in 
America  specializing  in  government  securities,’’  was 
Founded  in  1911.  During  the  next  44  years,  he  devel¬ 
oped  his  business  into  a  highly  respected  investment 
banking  firm.  C.  FTederick  Childs  developed  an  inter¬ 
est  in  his  Father’s  collection  late  in  life  and  added  the 
denominations  above  $5  Face  value  as  well  as  many 
other  specimens.  He  had  a  strong  working  relation- 
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shij)  with  (-harles  Green  and  liis  wife  Ruth,  promi¬ 
nent  Cdiicago  coin  dealers  who  had  headquarters  in 
the  same  building  as  C.F.  Cdhlds  &  Co.  Cireen  sold 
him  many  coins  over  the  years,  including  the  Watters 
1804  silver  dollar  on  October  1,  1945. 

In  1952,  C.  Frederick  Childs  assigned  the  collection 
to  me,  his  namesake.  As  1  was  eight  years  old  at  the 
time,  my  father  Frederick  Newell  Childs  (1913-1991) 
served  as  custodian.  With  the  guidance  of  Kenneth 
Bressett  and  his  son  Philip  from  1960  to  1991,  my 
father  and  1 — neither  of  us  being  collectors — upgi  aded 
several  coins  in  the  cabinet.  Fhough  three  genera¬ 
tions  have  sen  ed  as  custodians,  the  integrity  of  this 


collection  of  American  coins  is  the  legacy  ol  W  alter 
Heni7  (4iilds.  1  honor  my  great-grandfather  Walter 
for  his  inquisitive  mind,  pioneering  scientific  sjtirit, 
Yankee  ingenuity,  and  busy  embrace  in  the  life 
around  him. 

1  don’t  doubt  for  a  moment  that  he  would  enjoy 
the  release  of  these  coins  to  fellow  collectors  more 
than  120  years  after  he  himself  began  his  hajipy 
search. 

C.F.  Childs  11 

Redding  Ridge,  Connecticut 
FebruaiT  18,  1999 


THE  COLLECTION  OF 

C  A.  Watters,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

CATALOGUE 

OF 

THE  VALUABLE  AND  EXTENSIVE  COLLECTION 


(Barfj  QBriIi0^,  (^ngfo:^^a;fon  arib 
(Bngfiep  Coins* 


Which  wili.  be  Sold  by  Auction  by 

MESSRS.  GLENDIKTNG  &  CO. 

IrMITEl), 

'^ucHonjeri  cf  Mumlsmatlc.  ~Pb)l<itaic  an6  "yiits  "^Art  "proptrlY. 
AT  THEIR  GALLERIES, 

7,  ARGYLL  STREET,  OXFORD  CIRCUS,  W., 

ON  MONDA  y,  21st  of  MAY,  1917,  and  Four  following  Days, 
at  Half~past  One  p.m. 


M.^V  BE  VIEWTED  TWO  DAYS  PKIOK,  CAT.VI.OGUES  MAY  RE  HAD,  PRICE  2/6.. 


▼  A  photographic  plate  from  the  Watters  Collection,  source 
of  the  1804  dollar  later  sold  into  the  Childs  Collection.  The 
prized  1804  dollar.  Lot  227,  is  at  the  center,  flanked  by  many 
other  interesting  American  issues  among  which  are  a  Lord  Bal¬ 
timore  sixpence,  an  NE  silver  shilling,  a  1652  Pine  Tree  sixpence, 
two  Gobrecht  dollars,  and  a  pattern  gold  dollar  of  1836,  among 
other  delicacies. 


A  Title  page  of  the  Glendining  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  sale  of  the 
Watters  Collection,  May  1917.  The  widely  diversified  con¬ 
tents  included  the  1804  Class  1  silver  dollar  which  was 
purchased  by  Henry  Chapman,  later  going  to  Virgil 
Brand,  then  into  the  Childs  Collection. 
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A  Remembrance  of  the  Childs  Collection 

by  Kenneth  E.  Bressett 


Prior  to  1960  veiT  little  was  known  about  the  origin 
of  the  mysterious  dollars  dated  1804.  Wayte 
Raymond’s  prestigious  Standard  Catalogue  of  United 
States  Coins  described  them  as  “restrikes”  made  at  a 
time  later  than  the  date  they  bore.  Most  authors  be¬ 
lieved  that  some  were  “originals,”  and  that  others 
were  made  later  for  unknown  reasons.  Those  who 
held  that  the  coins  were  actually  made  in  1804  relied 
on  Mint  records  and  stories  of  how  thousands  of  the 
ill-fated  pieces  were  lost  at  sea  or  othemise  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  controversy  over  this  enigmatic  coin  sparked 
my  interest  in  learning  more  about  the  origin  and 
purpose  for  the  United  States  Mint  making  such  coins. 
Fortunately  1  was  not  alone  in  this  quest  and  research¬ 
ers  Walter  Breen,  Lynn  Glaser  and  Eric  Newman  of¬ 
fered  to  share  their  expertise  and  knowledge  in  an 
elTort  to  find  answers  to  the  age-old  questions. 


Ken  Bressett  (left)  and  his  son  Phil  examine  treasures 
from  the  Childs  Collection  in  1984,  while  owner  C.F.  (Fred) 
Childs  looks  on.  At  the  time  many  of  the  coins  had  been 
hidden  away  for  generations  and  had  not  been  examined  by 
modern  numismatists. 


In  our  search  for  information  we  collectively  sifted 
through  hundreds  of  records,  documents  and  pub¬ 
lished  reports  about  the  origin  of  the  1804  dollars. 
During  that  investigation  1  made  an  effort  to  contact 
and  inten  iew  the  owners  of  each  known  specimen.  It 
was  that  fortunate  search  that  led  me  to  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  F.  Newell  Childs,  holder  of  the  Imam  of 
Muscat  1804  dollar  that  is  included  in  this  auction  sale. 

1  was  aware  that  Chicago  coin  dealer  R.  Cireen  had 
offered  an  1804  dollar  for  sale  in  1945.  Nothing  more 
than  that  had  ever  been  published  because  the  buyer 
prefeijed  to  remain  anonymous.  Ruth  Green  was  an 
accommodating  friend  who  knew  that  1  was  seriously 
researching  the  history  of  the  dollars,  and  when  1 
asked  for  her  help  she  relayed  my  request  to  Mr. 
Childs.  A  few  days  later  1  received  an  unexpected  tele¬ 
phone  call  from  him  offering  to  assist  me  in  any  way 
possible. 

My  first  face  to  face  visit  with  Newell  Childs  was  in 
his  Chicago  office  in  1961.  He  was  pleasant  and  ac¬ 
commodating.  We  soon  learned  that  we  shared  many 
similar  interests,  and  despite  our  age  ditterence 
quickly  became  good  friends.  1  learned  that  he  was 
generally  reluctant  to  meet  with  coin  dealers  because 
he  had  no  interest  in  buying  or  selling  any  coins.  Fhe 
1804  dollar  was  a  treasured  possession,  and  he  had 
no  desire  to  part  with  it. 

After  our  initial  meeting  1  made  a  point  of  visiting 
Newell  (as  he  asked  to  be  called)  whenever  1  traveled 
to  Chicago.  We  often  talked  about  the  dollar,  and  1 
learned  that  it  was  part  of  a  major  collection  now  in 
the  name  of  his  son  that  had  been  formed  years  ago. 
The  collection,  he  said,  included  one  United  States 
coin  of  eveiy  date  and  denomination  from  half-cents 
to  three-dollar  gold  pieces.  He  always  had  numerous 
questions  ready  to  ask  me  about  the  coin  market  or 
specific  coins.  In  time  1  was  invited  to  examine  the 
entire  collection  which  was  stored  in  a  nearby  hank 
vault. 

When  1  learned  that  no  thorough  inventory  had 
ever  been  made  of  the  collection,  1  asked  permission 
to  catalog,  grade  and  appraise  the  holdings.  I'his  we 
did  as  a  team  effort  with  him  learning  about  the  ma- 
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terial,  and  me  enjoying  every  coin  with  eacli  seem¬ 
ingly  more  exciting  than  the  last.  I  cannot  lorget  his 
asking  why  the  1794  dollar  was  in  worn  condition 
while  all  the  others  were  so  nice.  Actually  it  was  in 
relatively  high  grade,  but  it  just  seemed  to  pale  along¬ 
side  the  many  other  superb  pieces. 

My  yisits  with  Newell  were  always  a  highlight  ot  my 
trips  to  Chicago.  We  iisnally  had  lunch  at  his  club  and 
then  went  back  to  his  office  to  chat  about  numismat¬ 
ics,  or  any  number  of  other  topics.  He  had  trayeled 
widely  and  was  a  great  storyteller.  His  appearance, 
bearing,  demeanor,  and  the  always-present  cigarette 
reminded  me  somewhat  of  the  famous  Duke  of 
Windsor.  It  was  easy  to  be  fascinated  by  his  wit  and 
charm. 

On  one  yisit  to  his  home  we  examined  some  of  the 
coins,  and  both  took  another  look  at  the  1804  dollar 
to  be  sure  it  was  still  safely  stored  and  in  pristine  con¬ 
dition.  When  it  was  lunch  time  he  suggested  driving 
to  a  restaurant  in  town.  As  we  were  leaving  I  noticed 
that  the  dollar  was  sitting  on  the  dining  room  table 
and  recommended  that  it  be  put  away  for  safekeep¬ 
ing.  At  that,  he  casually  placed  it  on  top  of  the  china 
cabinet  where,  he  said,  no  one  would  think  of  look¬ 
ing  for  it.  We  enjoyed  the  rest  of  the  day  and  I  re¬ 
turned  home  without  thinking  again  about  the  coin. 

Several  weeks  later  Newell  called  me  to  say  that  he 
could  not  find  the  dollar.  He  was  concerned  that  it 
was  missing  and  remembered  that  we  were  the  last 


people  to  see  it.  He  asked  if  I  had  any  idea  where  it 
could  be.  After  some  thought,  I  asked  if  he  had 
checked  the  toj)  of  the  cabinet.  There  was  a  pause 
while  he  searched;  than  a  sigh  of  relief  when  he  re¬ 
ported  it  was  still  there.  44ie  incident  happened  only 
a  few  years  before  his  death,  and  had  he  not  noticed 
that  the  piece  was  missing,  it  might  still  be  on  top  of 
the  cabinet.  1  believe  it  was  then  that  the  piece  was 
returned  to  vault  storage  and  never  again  seen  by 
anyone  aside  from  his  son  Fred  until  being  consigned 
to  Bowers  and  Merena  in  1998  for  auction  in  1999. 

For  nearly  40  years  I  was  privileged  to  be  a  consult¬ 
ant  for  the  Cdiilds  family  and  their  fabulous  coin  col¬ 
lection.  It  was  their  desire  to  keep  it  intact  to  presen  e 
the  integrity  of  how  it  was  formed  nearly  130  years 
ago.  Over  the  course  of  time  and  changing  genera¬ 
tions,  my  son  Philip  Bressett,  who  is  also  a  profes¬ 
sional  numismatist,  was  invited  to  act  as  consen  ator 
and  consultant.  It  is  likely  that  no  one  other  than  our 
two  families  have  seen,  or  perhaps  even  heard  of  the 
collection,  until  this  appearance  at  auction.  Our 
pledge  of  secrecv’  is  no  longer  necessan’,  and  through 
this  catalogue  everyone  can  now  enjoy  seeing  this 
unicjue  collection  the  likes  of  which  may  never  again 
be  brought  to  light. 

Ken  Bressett 

Colorado  Springs,  Colorado 
May  1,  1999 
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Colonial  and  United  States  Coins:  Lots  1-329 


iCOLONIAL  AND  EARLY 
AMERICAN  COINS 

Our  off  ering  of  the  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  coins  begins 
ippropriately  with  a  selection  of  Vermont  copper  coins  1785- 
U88.  The  earlier  varieties  comprising  the  “landscape”  type 
vere  actually  struck  within  the  borders  of  the  Green  Mountain 
jitate,  by  Reuben  Harmon,  Ji'-,  whose  primitive  mint,  enclosed 
I  n  a  wooden  structure,  was  located  near  Pawlet.  While  reality 
[nay  be  that  Walter  Childs  purchased  these  coins  from  a  dealer 
Ni  New  York  or  Philadelphia,  it  is  interesting  to  contemplate 
I  hat  he  may  have  acquired  them  from  someone  not  far  from 
lis  home  town  of  Brattleboro.  In  any  event,  he  certainly  found 
hem  to  be  of  interest  because  of  their  origin. 

Aermont  Coppers 


1  1785  Vermont  copper.  Ryder-2,  Bressett-IA.  Landscape 

style.  VERMONTS.  Fine- 12,  sharper  in  central  areas.  Choco¬ 
late  brown  with  slightly  lighter  toning  on  the  high  points. 
From  an  early  obverse  state  (on  later  states,  a  crack  develops  at 
the  date  area  that  eventually  forms  a  “V”  at  the  plow  share 
above).  Some  weakness  is  seen  at  the  date,  which  is  also  slightly 
off  the  llan.  A  few  light  flan  flaws  are  present,  as  struck;  these 
marks  lend  a  touch  of  history,  and  do  not  detract  in  the  least. 
A  pleasing  specimeti  overall. 

Weight:  147.5  grains;  diameter:  27.0  mm. 

rhe  “landscape”  style  cents  depict  the  early  morning  sun  |)eeping  over  a 
forested  rocky  ridge,  a  scene  no  (ioubt  taken  from  Vermont  nature  itself,  for 
even  today  it  would  not  be  too  clifFicult  to  wantler  a  field  with  a  camera  and 
photograph  something  similar.  Rneben  Harmon,  |r.,  under  his  franchise, 
endeavored  to  produce  coins  that  were  representative  of  the  (ireen  Moun¬ 
tain  state,  and  the  landscape  motif  was  logical,  fhe  reverse,  with  a  gloiy  of 
rays,  was  copied  from  other  coinage,  |)erhaps  inspired  hy  the  1783  Nova 


Constellatio  copper.  The  surrounding  inscription  on  the  reverse,  S  rKl.lA 
QU.VRTA  DECIMA,  or  “The  Eourteenth  Star,”  refers  to  V’ermont’s  ambi¬ 
tions  to  become  a  state  of  the  Union,  a  reality  not  attained  until  1791,  by 
which  time  coinage  had  ceased.  During  Rneben  Harmon’s  time,  Vermont 
was  a  separate  entity  and,  in  fact,  some  discussion  was  given  to  joining  the 
British  interests  in  Canada  to  the  North! 

So  far  as  is  known,  dies  for  the  1785- 1 786  “landscape”  coinage  were  made 
at  or  near  Pawlet,  and  copper  was  melted,  rolled  into  strips,  and  made  into 
planchets  there.  Conditions  were  rustic  at  best,  cojiper  supplies  seem  to 
have  been  uncertain,  and  the  resulting  planchets  were  of  vailing  ()uality, 
most  often  with  rifts  or  striations.  Ehus,  among  the  various  Vermont  cop¬ 
pers  of  this  style  known  in  cabinets  today,  just  about  every  coin  has  one  or 
more  idiosyncrasies — such  as  planchet  rifts,  off-center  striking,  bulged  or 
cracked  dies,  weak  areas  of  impression,  planchet  porosity,  or  something 
else.  It  is  precisely  such  characteristics  that  give  a  charm  to  the  coinage  of 
Vermont  and  which  have  attracted  so  many  students  to  this  series. 

Later  coinages  of  1787-1788  were  largely  accomplished  at  a  new  facility, 
Machin’s  Mills,  on  the  shore  of  Orange  Pond  near  Newburgh,  New  York,  a 
day’s  drive  west  of  Pawlet,  Vermont.  Captain  Machin  and  his  partners,  in¬ 
cluding  Rueben  Harmon,  formed  a  company  for  coining  coppers,  and  set 
about  producing  pieces  they  considered  to  be  advantageous.  Included  in 
the  output  were  coins  bearing  representations  of  Vermont  (but  of  the  por¬ 
trait  styles,  no  longer  the  “landscape”  motif),  pieces  with  inscriptions  per¬ 
taining  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  counterfeit  British 
halfpence,  and  perhaps  other  items  as  well.  No  catalogue  was  ever  kept,  and 
today  the  attribution  of  pieces  to  Machin’s  Mills  is  based  upon  similarity  of 
certain  dies  and  punches,  planchet  weights,  and  the  overall  appearance  of 
specimens.  The  stoi7  of  Machin’s  Mills  is  fascinating  in  its  own  right,  and 
was  first  delineated  in  detail  by  Sylvester  S.  Crosby  in  1 875  in  The  Early  Coins 
of  America. 

Wdiile  the  native  or  indigenous  Vermont  pieces  struck  at  I’awlet  under  the 
aegis  of  Rueben  Harmon,  Jr.,  are  on  fairly  heavy  planchets  (although 
crudely  fabricated),  those  made  at  Machin’s  Mills  lend  to  be  lightweight, 
more  poorly  struck  and  from  cruder  dies  in  many  instances,  although 
planchets  tended  to  be  smoother.  Later  designs  were  varied  and  mainly 
were  based  around  an  image  of  King  George  111  (not  a  particularly  logical 
choice  for  Vermont  coins!)  but  with  the  inscription  \T‘.RM()N  .AlKl  LORI 
(“by  the  authority  of  V'ermont).  On  sevet  al  occasions,  dies  were  confused  at 
Machin’s  Mills,  producing  illogical  results,  including  the  well  known  and  not 
particularly  rare  BREEANNEA  offered  subsequently  in  the  present  sale.  Eo- 
day,  specialists  recognize  39  distinctly  different  die  varieties  and  combina¬ 
tions,  among  wliicli  are  over  fO  major  date  and  design  diflerences,  making 
the  series  among  the  most  distinctive  in  early  numismatics. 

fhe  collecting  of  \’ermont  coppers  was  given  an  impetus  recently  (1998) 
with  the  publication  of  a  new  book.  The  Copper  Coins  ofA'ermonI  and  Tho.se 
Bearing  the  Vermont  Name,  by  Tony  Garlotlo.  fhe  author  shared  many  in¬ 
sights  into  the  field  of  Vermont  coi)])ers,  including  the  variance  of  weights 
among  specimens  of  Ryder-2  (the  variety  offered  in  the  [iresent  lot).  For  this 
|)ariicular  issue,  weights  tend  to  hreak  down  into  two  tlistinct  groups,  fhe 
first  of  these  groups  contains  coins  with  weights  of  ronghlv  90-100  grains  or 
so,  while  the  second  group  is  comprised  of  coins  w  ith  weights  in  the  1 1 5-130 
grains  range.  Geriainly  many  other  anomalies  exist,  as  witnessed  by  the 
somewhat  heav^  weight  of  the  [liece  offered  here — some  17  grains  heav  ier 
than  the  average  high  weight  of  toins  in  the  second  group  (see  next  lot). 
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2  1785  \’ernic)iit  copper.  R-2,  B-IA.  Land.scape  style. 

\TRM()NTS.  perhaps  a  triile  finer  in  the  central  areas. 

Deep  steel  brown  with  areas  ol  mahogany  on  both  sides.  A  few 
natural  flan  flaws,  as  struck,  are  noted  on  both  sides  as  well. 
Early  obverse  die  state,  no  crack  has  formed  at  date.  A  scattei- 
ing  of  tiny  marks  is  present. 

Weight:  1 10.0  gniins;  diameter:  27.2  mm. 

Intere.stinglv  enovigh,  the  weiglu  of  the  Ryder-2  copper  offeretl  in  this  lot 
is  anomalous  to  the  weight  groups  noted  in  the  previous  lot  (as  was  that 
coin),  with  the  weight  of  this  specimen  falling  between  the  high  end  of  the 
weight  spread  in  the  first  group,  and  the  low  end  of  the  weights  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  group.  However,  the  diameters  remain  remarkably  consistent  despite 
the  weight  variances. 


1786  Vermont  Landscape  Copper 

VERMONTENSIUM 


3 


4 


1786  Vermont  copper.  R-6,  B-4D.  Landscape  style. 

VERMONTENSIUM.  VE-30,  marginally  finer  in  some  areas. 
Deep  brown,  verging  on  black  in  places,  with  lighter  tan  high 
points.  The  popular  floating  Trees  variety,  the  third  and  fourth 
trees  (from  viewer’s  left)  are  floating  in  the  air  above  the 
mountains,  and  the  U  of  PUBLICA  is  broadly  repunched  at 
the  bottom.  Late  obverse  die  state,  die  crack  upward  from  rim 
between  7  and  8  in  date.  Obverse  and  reverse  peripheral  leg¬ 
ends  are  crisp  and  sharp;  they  are  often  found  weak  on  this 
variety.  A  small  obverse  edge  clip  is  seen  above  ONT,  and  an¬ 
other,  smaller  yet,  is  seen  above  RES.  Slightly  off-center  on  the 
reverse,  with  the  rim  to  the  tops  of  ARTA  DECl.  A  touch  of 
central  weakness  on  both  sides,  but  still  quite  attractive  overall. 

Weight:  113.1  grain.s;  diameter:  27.3  mm. 

Seemingly,  Harmon  and  his  associates  did  not  quite  decide  how  to  latinize 
the  Vermont  name,  so  such  variations  as  \TRMONTS,  \TlRMONT1S,  and 
the  present  and  somewhat  cumbersome  VTiRMONTENSIUM  were  em¬ 
ployed. 


1786  Vermont  copper.  R-6,  B-4D.  Landscape  style. 

VERMONTENSIUM.  VF-30,  finer  in  some  areas.  Medium  tan. 
A  second  example  of  the  popular  Floating  Trees  variety.  Early 
obverse  die  state,  no  die  crack  at  date.  Peripheral  legends  fairly 
sharp  save  for  VER  on  obverse.  Marginally  off-center  with  the 
rim  just  touching  the  tops  of  ICA  and  the  bottoms  of  the  8  and 
6  in  date.  A  scattering  of  natural  reverse  flan  flaws  obscure 
some  small  areas  of  the  reverse  design  elements;  they  occurred 
in  the  planchet  before  striking.  A  suitable  representative  of  the 
grade  and  design  type  despite  some  small  flaws. 

Weight:  124.1  grains;  diameter:  27.1  mm. 


5  1786  Vermont  copper.  R-11,  B-9H.  Mailed  Bust  Left.  Rarity-4. 

F-12,  with  planchet  flaws  as  virtually  always  .seen  on  this  variety. 
.Mostly  chocolate  brown  on  both  sides.  VER  and  portions  of 
the  effigy  obscured  by  flaws  on  obverse;  reverse  with  flaws  at 
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Liberty’s  head  and  across  her  waist.  The  design  elements, 
where  visible,  are  crisp  and  sharp,  and  the  coin  is  essentially 
free  of  post-strike  damage.  Although  there  are  no  facts  at 
hand,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  case  that  Harmon  sought  to 
popularize  the  circulation  of  his  coppers,  and  change  the  mo¬ 
tif  in  1 786  to  the  Bust  Left  style  shown  here,  with  the  reverse 
depicting  a  seated  female  figure.  Both  obverse  and  reverse 
were  essentially  a  copy  of  the  King  George  II  halfpenny  of 
Great  Britain,  except  for  legends  that  read  VERMON 
AUCTORI  on  the  obverse  and  INDE  ET  LIB  (“Independence 
and  Liberty”)  on  the  reverse.  Only  a  handful  of  portrait  coins 
were  made  at  Pawlet,  these  being  the  1786  Bah  Head  (Ryder-9, 
not  offered  here),  two  varieties  of  the  1786  Bust  Left  (Ryder- 
10,  and  Rvder-11),  and  the  exceedingly  rare  1787  version 
(Ryder-15).  To  our  knowledge — and  our  knowledge  extends 
back  to  having  appreciated,  enjoyed,  and  studied  Vermont 
coppers  since  the  mid-195()s — without  exception  all  examples 
of  these  varieties  are  weak  in  striking  in  one  area  or  another, 
and  all  have  porous  planchets  and/or  rifts.  These  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  copper  preparation  process  at  Pawlet. 

Weight:  106. .5  grains;  diameter:  27.2  mm. 

Faint  obverse  die  crack  at  ALI,  faint  reverse  crack  from  rim,  between  1  and 
N  of  INDE,  then  to  liberty’s  knee.  .Moderately  scarce. 

6  1786  Vermont  copper.  R-11,  B-9H.  Mailed  Bust  Left.  Rarit\'-4. 
Another  example.  Net  VG-8,  sharpness  considerably  finer  in 
areas,  but  flan  flawed  and  porous.  Deep  brown  patination  is 
flaking  from  the  surfaces  in  places  as  well.  A  wholly  agreeable 
specimen  despite  some  shortcomings. 

Weight:  110.0  grains;  diameter:  27.6  mm. 

7  1787  Vermont  copper.  R-13,  B-17\’.  .Mailed  Bust  Right.  BRIT¬ 
ANNIA  variety.  Inadvertent  muling  or  mistake  made  at 
Machin’s  Mills.  \T-30,  tvpically  graded  with  an  eye  toward  the 
obverse,  as  the  reverse  is  frequently  found  wanting  in  design 
detail.  This  medium  reddish  brown  specimen  is  lightly  granu¬ 
lar.  Early  obverse  state,  cud  beginning  at  point  of  bust,  but  no 
die  break  across  vertical  diameter.  Quite  sharp  on  the  obverse 
for  the  grade.  The  reverse,  which  is  not  part  of  the  grading 
equation,  is  weak  as  always  on  authentic  pieces,  but  has  more 
detail  than  usually  seen.  Overall  this  is  a  very  pleasing  speci¬ 
men  of  what  is  probably  the  single  most  available  variety 
among  Vermont  coinage,  although  a  challenge  is  mounted  by 
Ryder- 16. 

Weight:  112.9  grains;  diameter:  28.2  mm. 

.Strtick  at  Machin’s  Mills  in  New  York  from  an  obverse  die  intended  for 
Vermont  coppers  coupled  with  a  worn  reverse  die  that  had  already  seen  sev¬ 
eral  marriages  with  counterfeit  British  halfpenny  dies. 


8  1788  Vermont  copper.  R-16,  B-15S,  Mailed  Bust  Right. 

Machin’s  Mills  coinage,  as  are  the  subsequently  listed  pieces. 
VF-30,  typical  central  weakness.  Attractive  reddish  tan  with  no 
marks  of  any  consequence  present  (not  a  statement  that  can  be 
made  with  any  frequency  where  Vermont  coppers  are  con¬ 
cerned).  Struck  from  lightly  clashed  dies.  MTile  not  a  Gondition 
Gensus  specimen  of  the  variety,  it  is  still  a  wholly  pleasing  coin 
where  overall  detail  and  aesthetic  appeal  are  concerned.  Ver¬ 
mont  coppers  of  the  quality  offered  here  are  the  sort  that  collec¬ 
tors  vie  for  with  robust  enthusiasm  when  offered  at  public  sale. 

Weight:  88.2  grains;  diameter:  27.2  mm. 

This  depicts  the  small  portrait  of  King  George  III,  quite  different  from 
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ili.it  ol  King  (li-orgi*  II  (seen  earlier  on  Rydei  - 1  I ).  Ol  all  Verinont  die  eoinbi- 
nalions.  Ryder- 1  (i  is  in  a  class  with  Ryder- 1 15  as  being  the  most  available.  All 
speciinetis  have  weaktiess  at  the  centers,  tnaking  these  |)ieces  a  great  chal¬ 
lenge  lor  grading.  II  a  reader  ever  wants  to  have  an  enjoyable  titne  at  a  club 
meeting,  take  a  jiiece  such  as  this  and  p;iss  it  around  among  metnbers,  and 
ask  them  to  grade  it.  I  ligb  and  low  ranges  tiiay  diller  by  as  many  as  20  or  lit) 
points! 

19  1 788  X'ermont  cojjper.  R-2(),  B-IOL.  Mailed  Bust  Right.  Rarity- 

i  3.  F-12,  sharper  in  places.  Medium  brown  with  some  lighter 

I  areas.  Aside  from  some  faint  llan  fissures,  as  struck,  the  sur- 

I  faces  are  smooth  and  mark-free.  From  an  early  die  state,  with  a 

I  faint  crack  from  the  rim  to  the  top  of  M  on  the  obverse,  but 

I  with  no  trace  of  other  obverse  or  reverse  cracks.  An  altogether 

I  pleasing  specimen  of  this  popular  variety. 

I  Weight;  111.8  grains;  diameter:  27.5  mm. 

1 10  1788\'ermont  copper.  R-24,  B-16S.  Mailed  Bust  Right.  Rarity- 
3.  F'-12,  lightly  cleaned  long  ago,  now  naturally  retoning  to 
medium  reddish  tan.  A  few  faint  marks  are  present,  but  the 
overall  appearance  is  quite  fine  for  the  assigned  grade. 

Weight:  1 17.7  grains;  diameter:  27.2  mm. 

II  1788  Vermont  copper.  R-27,  B-18W.  Mailed  Bust  Right.  Net  G- 
6;  sharpness  of  VF-30  but  cleaned,  porous,  and  with  green  pa¬ 
tina  in  the  recessed  areas. 

Weight:  1 19.9  grains;  diameter:  27.2  mm. 

ruGio  Cents  


Mint  State  1787  Fugio  Cent 


12  1787  Fugio  cent.  Kessler  Newman-13X.  Pointed  Rays, 

STATES  UNITED.  MS-62  BN.  A  lustrous  brown  Mint  State 
coin  with  splashes  of  frosty  mint  red  in  the  recessed  areas.  A 
touch  of  striking  weakness  is  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  reverse, 
otherwise  the  design  details  are  fairly  sharp.  Struck  from 
clashed  dies.  A  vei7  attractive  example  of  the  variety  and 
grade. 

Weight:  135.3  grains;  diameter:  28.2  mm. 

Most  examples  of  KN-13X  are  attributed  to  the  Bank  of  New  York  hoard, 
widely  discussed  in  numismatic  literature  including  a  detailed  presentation 
in  Dave  Bowers'  hook,  American  Coin  Treasures  and  Hoards.  However,  as  the 
present  piece  has  been  olf  the  market  for  more  than  a  century,  perhaps  it 
came  from  another  source  (although  the  Bank  ol  New  ^'ork  hoard  was  par¬ 
tially  distributed  in  the  last  century). 


13  1 787  Fugio  cent.  KN- 1 5H.  Pointed  Rays,  UNITED  STATES. 

Rarity-4.  VF-30,  marginally  finer  in  many  places.  Medium  red¬ 
dish  brown  wilb  some  darker  areas,  (iareful  examination  un¬ 
der  low  magnification  reveals  myriad  tiny  scratches  on  both 


side.s — the  piece  ptits  on  a  pleasing  lace,  however,  when  viewed 
with  the  unaided  eye.  A  fait  ly  scarce  variety. 

MISCEEIWNE()USC()1.()NIAL.S  


14  Balance  of  early  American  issues:  ☆  1773  \’ii  ginia  hallpenny. 
Breen-181.  No  Period  affei  S.  Ci-4.  Deep  olive-brown  with  laint 
porosity  ☆  1788  Massachusetts  cent.  F'air-2.  Porous,  basically 
unattribtitable  ☆  1788  New  Jersey  copper.  Maris  67-v.  (>-l. 
Reddish  brown,  free  of  major  problems,  just  worn  ☆  1783 
Wasbington  &  Independence.  UNFIV  S  FA  1  FS  cent.  Breen- 
1  188.  VG-8,  a  few  edge  marks.  (  Fotal:  4  pieces) 

HALF  Cents 

The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  of  American  half  cents  is 
complete  as  to  date  in  business  strike  form.  Thus,  ittvould  have 
been  a  real  delight  to  the  late  Roger  S.  Cohen,  Jr.,  who  in  his 
book  eschewed  Proof  strikings,  and  concentrated  on  the  pieces 
made  for  everyday  circulation.  The  present  offering  begins 
with  the  first  year  of  issue,  1793,  and  concludes  with  the  last, 
1857.  Along  the  way  are  many  interesting  and  important  vari¬ 
eties,  including  a  rare  1793,  the  veiy  famous  1 796,  the  some¬ 
what  scarce  1 802/0,  and  tw^o  later  Proof-only  dates,  the  1 840 
and  1852. 


Desirable  1793  Half  Cent 

First  Year  of  Mint  Production 


15  1793  Breen-4,  Cohen-4.  Rarity-3.  Net  VG-10;  sharpness  of  F- 
15,  cleaned,  with  veiy  light  porosity.  Since  retoned  to  attrac¬ 
tive  medium  brown,  this  is  a  veiy  pleasing  example  despite  the 
surface  impairments.  A  well-centered  impression  with  full  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse  borders,  although  they  are  obscured  by 
wear.  Although  fourth  in  the  emission  sequence,  this  does  rep¬ 
resent  the  first  year  of  issue  for  the  denomination.  .Also,  the 
first  year  of  full  scale  production  by  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
I  hese  half  cents  were  struck  during  the  summer  months  with 
deliveries  dated  July  20,  July  26,  and  September  18,  1793. 

The  obverse  style  depicts  Miss  Liberty  with  cap  and  pole,  ins|tired  by  the 
tamous  Libertas  Americana  medal,  but  not  as  fine  an  inteiprelation  as  was 
done  by  Joseph  Wright  (for  the  co]5per  cent  ol  1793)  or,  lor  that  matter,  by 
J..\.  Bolen  for  bis  illustrious  medals  of  the  1860s.  The  tvpe,  with  Miss  l.ibertv 
facing  left,  was  employed  only  in  the  1  793  year,  l  luis.  from  the  early  days  of 
collecting,  half  cents  of  1793  have  been  a  highly  desired  addition  to  both  a 
type  set  and  a  date  set. 

16  Large  group  of  half  cents  rej)i  esenting  many  difierent  dates 
gathered  bv  Walter  U.  Childs.  One  can  imagine  the  pleasure 
he  had  over  a  long  jteriod  of  years  aetjuiring  these  one  by  one, 
contemitlating  tbem,  and  adding  them  to  his  cahinet.  .Al¬ 
though  these  jtieces  are  not  candidates  Idr  either  a  raritv  s\  in- 
|)osiuni  or  a  Condition  Census  listing,  each  sened  its  intendc'd 
|)urpose — saw  years  in  cii  culation  and  was  a  jtai  t  of.Xmei  ica  in 
the  early  19th  centun .  What  stories  each  jtiece  totild  tell'  1  his 
interesting  group  includes  the  following:  ☆  1791  B-la,  C-la. 


l()WKRSy\NI)  MERKNA 


The  Waller  H.  Childs  Collection 


AG-3  ☆  1800  B-1,  C-1.  \'F-20,  cleaned  ☆  1807  R-1,  C-1.  G-4, 
cleaned  ☆  1808/7  B-2,  G-2.  Net  G-d;  sharpness  oi'VF-20  with  a 
heavy  reverse  gouge  1808  B-3,  (^-3.  Net  \  (i-8;  shatpness  of 
\T-20,  obverse  cleaned,  reverse  dark  1 8 1 0  B- 1 ,  C,- 1 .  Net  Cj-6; 
sharpness  of  F-12,  obverse  cleaned,  reverse  dark  ☆  181 1  B-2, 
C-2.  AG-3  ☆  1 825  B-2,  C-2.  VG-8,  cleaned  ☆  1 826  B- 1 ,  G- 1 .  VG- 
8,  cleaned  ☆  1 828  B-3,  G-2.  1 2  Stars.  F- 1 2  ☆  1 829  B- 1 ,  C- 1 .  VG- 
8,  cleaned  ☆  1832  B-3,  G-3.  EF-40;  1833  B-1,  C-1.  VF-20, 
cleaned  ☆  1 834  B- 1 ,  C- 1 .  \T-20,  cleaned  ☆  1 835  B- 1 ,  C- 1 .  VF- 
20;  1850  B-1,  C-1.  \'F-30,  cleaned  ☆  1851  B-1,  C-1.  VF-20  ☆ 

1853  B-1,  C-1.  F-12,  cleaned  ☆  1853  B-1,  C-1.  F-12,  cleaned  ☆ 

1 854  B- 1 ,  C- 1 .  \'F-35  ☆  1 855  B- 1 ,  C- 1 .  \T-20  ☆  1 856  B-2,  C- 1 . 
\'F-20,  cleaned  ☆  1857  B-1,  C-1 .  Net  F-12;  sharpness  of\T'-30, 
cleaned.  (Total;  22  pieces) 

17  1 795  B- 1 ,  C- 1 .  Lettered  Edge,  With  Pole.  Net  \'G-8;  sharpness 

of  \’F-20  or  finer  with  heavy  [lorosity.  Signs  of  cleaning  are 
noted. 

25,600  Lettered  Edge  hall' cents  were  produced  late  in  1795  with  I’lain 
Edge  coins  follow  ing  in  1796. 


18  1795  B-4,  C-4.  Rarity-3.  Plain  Edge,  Punctuated  Date.  VF-20. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  example  with  medium  olive  surfaces  and 
traces  of  light  orange  on  the  reverse.  A  few  very  minor  surface 
abrasions  are  noted.  The  center  of  the  reverse  is  very  weak,  typi¬ 
cal  of  most  known  examples  of  this  varietv'.  Such  weakness  is  the 
result  of  die  failure  rather  than  improper  striking  pressure. 


Double  Struck  1797  Half  Cent 


20  1797  B-1,  C-1.  1  Above  1.  Net  F-12;  sharpness  of  AU-50  but 

with  heavy  obverse  scratches.  Deep  steel  with  very  fine  poros¬ 
ity.  Double  struck,  the  first  strike  off-center,  with  considerable 
original  detail  remaining,  visible  on  both  sides.  Fhe  first  strike 
was  close  to  50%  off-center  with  Liberty’s  bust,  neck,  and  chin 
visible  along  the  border  from  4:00  to  5:00.  On  the  reverse,  de¬ 
tail  of  the  wreath  is  visible  at  about  the  same  position.  Careful 
examination  reveals  much  additional  design  detail  from  the 
first  strike.  While  the  obverse  damage  is  unfortunate,  this  re¬ 
mains  a  wonderful  mint  error  that  is  highly  desirable. 


Rare  1796  Half  Cent 


Key  to  the  Denomination 

19  1796  B-2,  C-2.  Rarity-4.  With  Pole.  G-6;  sharpness  slightly  finer 

with  very  light  porosity,  yet  still  nicer  than  many  we  have  seen. 
This  is  the  classic  key  date  among  business  strike  half  cents. 

Just  1 ,390  examples  of  two  varieties  were  struck.  Although 
Mint  reports  suggest  a  mintage  of  1 15,480  half  cents  in  the 
year  1796,  most  of  these  were  dated  1795.  It  is  now  believed 
that  the  final  delivery  of  1,390  half  cents  dated  October  14, 
1796  are  the  coins  actually  bearing  the  1796  date.  Fwo  vari¬ 
eties  of  1796  half  cents  exist,  the  Without  Pole,  and  the 
With  Pole.  Currently  there  are  about  20  examples  of  the 
Without  Pole  variety  known,  and  perhaps  60  to  80  With 
Pole  coins. 

As  the  1796  half  cent  has  been  long  recognized  as  a  major 
American  rarity,  no  doubt  Walter  H.  Childs  had  to  “reach”  for 
this  piece  when  he  purchased  it,  probably  in  the  1870s  or 
1880s.  Perhaps  a  description  of  it,  without  illustration,  is  hid¬ 
den  in  some  long  forgotten  auction  catalogue  of  that  era. 

Reflective  of  the  desirability  of  the  1796  half  cent  during  the  cradle  days  of 
intense  interest  in  numismatics  in  America,  Montroville  \V.  Dickeson  had 
this  to  say  in  The  American  Numismatical  Manual,  1859: 

“In  our  very  extensive  researches,  though  were  1 15,480  pieces  ol  this  design 
and  denomination  issued  in  this  year,  we  have  only  been  able  to  find  1 0  pieces 
in  the  whole;  and  our  investigations  have  resulted  in  but  one  type  and  two 
varieties.  There  may  be  more,  but  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover  them. 

“Taking  into  view  the  number  coined,  it  is  diflicult  to  account  for  this  scar¬ 
city.  But,  probably  being  defective,  from  the  imperfect  tempering  of  the 
dies,  as  the  greater  number  of  the  veiy  few  jtieces  we  have  found  indicate, 
they  may  have  been  deemed  unworthy  of  care  or  preservation.  But  three 
cabinets  in  Philadelphia  contain  a  specimen  of  this  coin;  they  are  conse¬ 
quently  both  rare  and  valuable.” 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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Scarce  1802/0  Half  Cent 

Reverse  of  1 802-1 808 


21  1802/0  B-2,  C-2.  Rarity-3.  Second  Reverse.  F-12.  Light  brown 
obverse  with  very  faint  traces  of  liglit  orange,  signifying  an  old 
cleaning.  The  reverse  is  darker  olive-browm.  Surprisingly 
choice  surfaces  for  the  grade,  one  of  the  veiy  finest  at  this 
grade  level.  Most  1802/0  half  cents  are  veiy  dark,  usually  po¬ 
rous,  and  with  considerable  central  reverse  weakness. 

For  many  years  the  1 802  half  cent  has  been  considered  a  clas¬ 
sic  among  coins  of  this  denomination.  Curiously,  a  specimen 
in  a  grade  such  as  \'F  would,  indeed,  be  a  major  rarity.  The  ex¬ 
act  reason  for  this  is  not  known. 

The  original  mintage  of  1802  half  cents  is  subject  to  debate.  I'he  Guide 
Book  reports  a  total  of  20,266  coins,  this  being  the  total  of  deliveries  dated 
August  8.  1802,  October  4,  1802,  and  August  8,  1803.  Others  believe  the 
mintage  should  be  recorded  as  just  14,366  coins  with  the  5,900  of  August 
1803  being  coins  actually  dated  1803.  Contemporary  records  state  that 
those  of  August  1803  were  struck  on  planchets  made  from  “spoiled  cents” 
or  mint  errors  using  today’s  terminology.  Tie  reason  for  assuming  these  to 
be  dated  1802  is  simple;  many  1802  half  cents  show  traces  of  undertype 
from  large  cents  while  not  a  single  example  dated  1803  shows  any 
undertvpe. 

Quoting  Dickeson  (1859):  “[There  are  but]  one  type  and  three  varieties, 
and  the  number  coined  ver)'  small,  being  but  14,366,  which  has  rendered 
them  verv  rare.  One  of  the  varieties  is  from  the  die  of  1800  altered,  and  por¬ 
tions  of  the  naught  are  preceptable  around  the  figure  2,  which  is  smaller 
than  the  other  figures.  They  command  a  good  price  when  perfect,  which  is 
rarely  the  case.” 

As  noted  in  an  earlier  comment,  these  were  the  beginning  days  of  serious 
interest  in  numismatics  in  America,  and  research  was  primitive  at  best.  To¬ 
day,  scholars  recognize  that  there  is  but  one  known  obverse  die  for  the 
1802,  and  it  is  overdated;  there  are  two  reverse  dies  known  for  this  year. 

22  1803  B-1,  C-1.  VF-20.  Dark  brown  is  blended  with  lighter  tan 
around  the  devices.  An  attractive,  relatively  problem-free  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  slightly  difficult  date. 

23  Quartette  of  Draped  Bust  design  half  cents:  ☆  1804  B-10,  C-13. 
Plain  4,  Stemless  (2).  \T-35  and  VF-20  ☆  1805  B-4,  C-4.  Me¬ 
dium  5,  Stems.  VF-25  ☆  1806  B-3,  C-1.  Small  6,  Stemless.  VF- 
20.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

24  1 806  B-3,  C- 1 .  Small  6,  Stemless.  AU-50.  Light  golden  tan  with 
splashes  and  spots  of  darker  toning.  Traces  of  light  tan,  faded 
from  mint  red  appear  on  the  reverse. 

25  Trio  of  lightly  cirailated  examples:^  1809/6  B-1,  C-1 .  EF-45  ☆ 
1828  B-2,  C-3.  13  Stars.  AU-50  ☆  1849  B-4,  C-l.  Large  Date. 
AU-50.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


Desirable  Proof  1840  Half  Cent 


Second  Restrike 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

26  1840  B-3.  Rarity-7-.  Second  Restrike.  Proof-64  RB.  A  very 

pleasant  choice  Proof  with  rose  and  blue  over  light  brown  ob¬ 
verse,  lighter  pinkish  orange  along  the  rim.  Fhe  reverse  is  ol- 
jve-brown  with  bright  blue  and  light  olive. 

All  half  cents  of  the  1840s  through  and  including  1848,  plus 
the  1849  Small  Date,  are  first-class  rarities  today  as  they  were 
when  Walter  H.  Childs  was  forming  his  collection  in  the  19th 
century.  The  present  piece  is  especially  attractive  and,  of 
course,  has  a  pedigree  that  few  related  pieces  can  equal. 

Weight:  77.8  gi  ains. 

The  exact  time  of  production  of  the  so-called  Second  Restrike  series  of 
half  cents  is  not  specificallv  known.  However,  it  is  believed  that  they  were 
made  in  the  late  1850s  or  early  1860s.  J.N.T.  Levick.  in  his  copy  of  W.  Elliot 
Woodward’s  auction  catalogue  of  the  Francis  S.  Hoffman  Collection,  of¬ 
fered  in  April  1866  provided  a  marginal  note  helping  to  pinpoint  the  time 
of  issue.  For  an  1831  Large  Berries  Proof  half  cent  Levick  noted  “  Fhese 
were  restruck  at  the  Mint  in  quantity  in  1860.”  Just  prior  to  this  time  Levick 
lived  in  Philadelphia,  but  decided  to  relocate  in  New  York  City,  where  he  re¬ 
mained  for  years  afterward.  Levick’s  comment  is  among  the  best  evidence 
currently  known  to  estimate  a  time  of  production  for  the  various  half  cent 
restrikes.  Levick  was  an  especially  brilliant  star  in  the  numismatic  firmament 
during  the  very  late  1850s  and  the  next  two  decades.  1  oday  he  is  remem¬ 
bered  for  his  pioneering  study  of  1793-dated  copper  cents,  together  with 
market  values  and  auction  appearances,  but  any  comprehensive  view  of  his 
activities  would  pinpoint  him  as  truly  a  great  figure  in  the  world  of  token 
collecting.  With  great  delight,  Levick  set  about  acquiring  as  many  interest¬ 
ing  die  varieties,  millings  (often  historically  irrelevant  but  numismatically 
rare),  and  other  delicacies.  Today,  even  a  casual  readitig  of  Levick’s  accom¬ 
plishments  (best  done  through  a  cotubination  of  reading  his  contributions 
to  the  .American  Journal  of  Numismatics  and,  separately,  comments  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  of  W.E.  Woodward)  reveals  a  vert’  perceptive  collector. 

Today,  numistnatists  recognize  three  primarv  reverse  varieties  among 
Proof  half  cents  of  the  1840s: 

Original:  With  large  berries  in  the  wreath. 

First  Restrike:  Small  berries  in  wreath.  Recutting  at  NT  (CT.N  1 )  and 
wreath  ribbon. 

Second  Restrike:  Small  berries.  Parallel  diagonal  die  scratches  from  the 
dentils  above  RK’.A  (AMERIC.X). 
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Popular  1852  Proof  Half  Cent 

First  Restrike 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

27  1852  B-2.  Rarity-5.  First  Restrike.  Proof-63  BN.  Dark  brown 

with  iridescent  toning  and  moderately  rellective  mirrored 
fields.  Light  gold  on  the  reverse.  A  very  attractive  example  of 
this  issue,  another  American  numismatic  classic.  Two  obverse 
rim  abrasions  must  be  mentioned  for  accuracy.  I’he  specialist 
knows  well  that  “original”  examples  of  the  1852  half  cent  are 
virtually  impossible  to  find  (Emery  May  Holden  Nomeb 
searched  for yrars  to  locate  a  specimen).  Thus,  the  restrike  fur¬ 
nishes  the  only  practical  possibility  to  acquire  this  date. 

There^are  probably  40  to  50  known  specimens  in  existence 
today,  making  it  a  rarity  in  absolute  terms. 

Weight:  79.6  grains. 

This  is  the  only  Proof-only  year  in  the  half  cent  series  after  the  1849  Small 
Date. 


Large  Cents 

Within  American  numismatics  the  pursuit  of  large  copper 
cents  1793-1857  is  a  subculture.  The  activity,  at  least  in  a  hyper 
sense,  began  after  February  1857,  when  it  became  generally 
realized  that  the  old  copper  cent,  a  fixture  on  the  American 
scene  for  generaticjns,  was  to  be  retired  in  favor  of  the  new 
small  copper-nickel  format.  Piqued  with  the  thought  that 
such  pieces  might  become  rare,  American  citizens  began  look¬ 
ing  through  pocket  change  and  cash  drawers  to  secure  one 
each  of  as  many  different  dates  as  possible.  As  a  matter  of 
practicality,  it  was  no  doubt  the  case  that  just  about  eveiy  year 
could  be  found  back  to,  say,  1815,  perhaps  with  the  exception 
of  the  elusive  1823  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  the  1821.  Earlier 
cents,  1 793-1814,  were  apt  to  be  elusive,  although  Montroville 
W.  Dickeson  wrote  in  1859,  “[Of  the  1793  copper  cents]  we 


have  found  in  circulation  but  four  types  and  six  varieties. 
How  fascinating  it  must  have  been  to  have  formed  a  cabine 
in  this  way! 

Dickeson’s  comments  notwithstanding,  there  were  certai 
issues  that  were  rare.  It  has  been  related  a  number  of  time 
that  as  early  as  1816,  young  Jo.seph  J.  Mickley,  of  Pennsylvania^ 
sought  to  acquire  a  cent  of  the  year  of  his  birth,  1799,  bu 
search  as  he  might,  none  could  be  found.  In  terms  of  cen 
availability  in  circulation,  1816  w^as  ancient  history  in  relatio 
to  the  widespread  generation  of  interest  beginning  in  1857. 

A  largely  forgotten  figure  in  American  numismatics,  but  oni 
of  the  tmly  great  individuals,  Jeremiah  Colburn,  of  Boston,  wa| 
one  of  the  earliest  to  write  detailed  information  on  coppei 
cents,  with  his  writings  appearing  in  the  Boston  Transcript  in  th 
185()s,  some  information  concerning  which  was  also  presenter 
in  Historical  Magazine.  As  Colburn  did  not  wa  ite  a  book  he  il 
nearly  com[)letely  forgotten.  Some  time  ago  your  editor  wrot 
to  the  powers  that  be  at  the  .American  Numismatic  Associatioit 
with  regard  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  honoring  famous  numismaii 
tists  past  and  present.  I  suggested  that  among  the  historicat 
oversights  was  Jeremiah  Colburn.  It  is  remembered,  howevem 
that  in  1 858- 1 859  Augustus  B.  Sage  commissioned  George  ffl 
Lovett,  New'  York  die  sinker,  to  create  a  medal  w  ith  Colburn’'* 
visage. 

From  that  point  onward,  early  copper  cents,  particular!  ' 
those  of  the  years  1793-1814,  attracted  a  wide  following  o> 
scholars,  among  whom  can  be  named  J.N.T.  Levick,  Sylveste 
S.  Crosby,  F.W.  Doughty,  David  Proskey,  Ed.  Frossard,  ana 
more — all  of  this  activit)’  occurring  by  1 890. 

In  the  present  era,  the  efforts  of  others  have  been  consolii 
dated  into  two  primaiT  works,  1793-1814  cents  described  b" 
Sheldon  numbers  as  delineated  in  Penny  Whimsy  (the  updating 
in  1958  of  Dr.  Sheldon’s  1949  work.  Early  American  Cents)  anc 
1816-1857  cents  by  Newcomb  numbers  described  by  Howarc 
R.  Newcomb,  {United  States  Copper  Cents  1816-1857,  1944)i 
Both  of  these  publications  have  been  vastly  augmented  by  a 
wonderful  corpus  of  information  provided  in  monographs 
later  writers,  articles  in  various  journals  and,  especially,  the  ac 
tivities  of  members  of  the  Early  .American  Coppers  Club,  pub 
lisher  of  Penny-Wise.  Fhe  editor  of  that  particular  journal.  Dr 
Hany  E.  Salyards,  is  another  numismatic  great — right  up  thera 
with  Colburn — ^whose  interests  go  far  beyond  copper  cents  (tha 
other  day  we  noticed  a  nice  article  by  him  on  the  subject  o 
British  conder  tokens).  How  fortunate  we  are  to  have  sucf 
people  as  part  of  our  hobby. 

Walter  H.  Childs  collected  cents  1793-1857  by  date,  and  w'aa 
able  to  acquire  one  of  each.  To  this  was  added  at  a  later  time 
a  veiy  sharp  1 793  Chain  cent,  for  his  1793  date  previously  in¬ 
cluded  the  Wreath  type.  His  acquisitions  were  eclectic  with 
regard  to  grade,  and  we  see  a  mixture,  perhaps  representative 
of  a  typical  cabinet  put  together  during  the  1870s. 
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Sharp,  High-Grade  1793  Chain  Cent 

With  Periods 

28  1793  Sheldon-4.  Chain,  Periods.  Net  EF-40;  sharpness  ot  AU- 

55  with  hnrnishing  in  the  right  obverse  field,  probably  to  re¬ 
move  scratches  or  the  like.  Otherwise,  this  lovely  cent  would 
be  virtually  Mint  State,  the  reverse  MS-63  in  our  opinion.  As 
such,  this  example  would  clearly  be  finest  known  tor  the  vari¬ 
ety.  As  it  is,  it  is  still  tied  for  seventh  finest,  according  to  notes 
of  researcher  Del  Bland. 

This  variety  represents  a  distinct  design  type  among  Chain 
cents,  with  periods  following  the  date  and  LIBER'TV'.  Addi¬ 
tionally,  the  hair  detail  is  treated  differently  with  very  fine  indi¬ 
vidual  lines.  W  alter  Breen  suggested  a  different  engraver  was 
responsible  for  this  obverse  die.  Chain  cents  are  generally  at¬ 
tributed  to  Henry  Voigt  while  Breen  suggested  this  may  have 
been  engraved  by  Joseph  WYight  who  later  prepared  the  Lib¬ 
erty  Cap  obverse  dies.  Numismatic  student  Harry  Salyards  sug¬ 
gested,  in  a  letter  to  this  writer  (Mark  Borckardt),  that  the  en¬ 
graver  of  the  Wreath  cents  (Adam  Eckfeldt)  may  have  created 
this  obverse  as  well.  Ehis  is  a  recent  acquisition  for  the  Childs 
Collection,  as  noted  in  pedigree  below. 

Late  die  state  with  obverse  die  cracks  joined  at  the  rim  by  a  small  rim 
break  at  7:00. 

The  1  793  Chain  cent  represented  an  ephemeral  design.  Widely  quoted  is 
an  account  from  March  1793  in  which  an  observer  of  the  new  federal  cent 
complained  that  Miss  Liberty  appeared  to  be  “in  a  fright,”  and  that  the 
Chain  device  on  the  reverse  was  an  ill  omen  for  a  land  proud  of  its  liberty. 
Whatever  the  reasons,  before  long  the  Wreath  style  took  its  place,  the  new 
design  being  much  more  complex  in  terms  of  die  work,  details,  and  relief  of 
the  motifs. 

Today,  all  Chain  cents  of  1793 — which  exist  in  several  varieties  per  the 
Sheldon  text — are  rare.  The  vast  majority  of  pieces  are  well  worn,  perhaps 
representing  coins  the  notice  of  which  was  taken  years  later  in  the  1850s 
when  attention  was  called  to  them  by  the  discontinuation  of  the  copper  cent 
standard. 

George  W.  Rice;  St.  Louis  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.  4/1906:937;  Virgil 
M.  Brand;  New  Netherlands  Coin  Co.,  Sale  #50,  12/1957:886;  Dr. 
James  O.  Sloss;  R.E.  Nafizger,  Jr.;  A.  Kosoff  10/1959:4;  Philip  E. 
Benedetti;  Empire  Coin  Co.  Eixed  Price  List  #16,  1962;  Eederal 
Brand  Enterprises,  1964  ANA:32;  John  L.  Roper,  2nd,  Stack’s  12/ 
1983:444.  Philip  Bressett,  a  representative  of  the  Childs  family,  ac¬ 
quired  the  coin  at  the  Roper  sale. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


Pleasing  1793  Wreath  Cent 


29  1793  S-9.  Wreath,  Vine  and  Bars  Edge.  Net  F-15;  sharpness  of 

\T-25  with  light  scratches  on  obverse  and  very  slight  porosity. 
Dark  steel  with  bluish  overtones;  a  vei7  pleasing  Wreath  cent 
despite  the  minor  impairments  described.  This  variety  is  the 
most  available  for  the  general  design  type  and  tints  is  an  ideal 
candidate  for  a  set  of  American  issues  by  the  various  motifs. 

A.S  a  type  the  Wreath  cent  was  the  successor  to  the  Chain  cent.  Lxamples 
were  in  circulation  by  the  summer  of  1793.  As  so  often  ha[>pens,  what  every¬ 
one  knew  at  one  time  was  two  ordinary  to  he  recorded,  and  thus  today  we 
have  encountered  no  contemporary  news  articles  as  to  the  ituhlic  reception 
of  such  pieces,  flowever,  the  coins  speak  for  themselves,  and  nearly  all  in 
existence  today  show  extensive  signs  of  wear,  indicating  that  they  were 
widely  used  from  their  advent. 


30  Assorted  early  large  cents  representing  a  nice  start  to  a  date 
set:  ☆  1794  S-65.  Head  of  1794.  G-6  ☆  1795  S-76b.  Plain  Edge. 
AG-3  ☆  1796  S-82.  Liberty  Cap.  G-6  ☆  1796  S-1 14.  Draped 
Bust.  G-4  ☆  1797  S-1 39.  Reverse  of  1797.  Vt;-8  ☆  1798  S-1 68. 
Second  Hair  Style.  G-6  ☆  1800  Normal  Date.  AG-3  ☆  1801  S- 
221.  Corrected  Eraction.  G-6  ☆  1803  S-258.  Small  Date,  Large 
Fraction.  F-12  ☆  1805  S-269.  VG-8  ☆  1806  S-270.  G-4  ☆  1808  S- 
279.  F-12  ☆  1809  S-280.  Net  G-4;  sharpness  of\’G-8  with  light 
scratches  ☆  1810  Normal  Date.  VG-8  ☆  1812  S-290.  Small  8. 
VG-8.  (Total:  15  pieces) 

While  this  group  of  coins  will  not  make  an  advanced  specialist  sit  up  and 
take  notice,  each  piece  has  a  special  "aura"  inasmuch  as  each  specimen  has 
been  hidden  away  for  well  over  a  century.  The  notation  “From  the  Walter 
H.  Childs  Collection”  in  a  notebook  or  tag  to  go  along  with  each  piece  in 
your  collection  will  evoke  nostalgia  each  time  the  coins  are  viewed. 

31  1798/7  S-15().  Overdate.  G-6.  A  well  circulated  yet  still  attrac¬ 
tive  and  desirable  example  of  this  po])ular  overdate  variety. 
very  faint,  old  scratch  ajtpears  in  the  right  obverse  field, 
masked  by  the  surface  patina. 

This  is  the  first  overdate  in  the  copper  cent  series. 
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32  1799  S-189.  G-4.  An  exceptional  example,  given  the  grade 
level,  with  light  tan  surfaces  and  ver)'  tew  surface  marks.  The 
date  is  full  and  sharp,  an  unusual  and  desirable  circumstance. 
This  is  an  importaitt  key  date  issue,  second  in  rarity  only  to  the 
1 793  Liberty  Cap  large  cent. 

.■\s  earlier  noted,  Philadelphia  numismatist  J.J.  Mitkley  is  said  to  have  be¬ 
gun  his  interest  in  collecting  by  endeavoring  to  seek  a  specimen  of  this  date. 
More  so  than  any  other  copper  cent  issue,  the  1799  was  famous  in  the  1 850s 
and  1 860s.  A  number  of  stories  have  been  related  about  these  including  the 
reminiscence  of  taking  a  wagon  through  towns  near  Boston  with  a  banner 
on  each  side  saying  something  like  “|25  paid  for  1 799  cents.” 

Today  in  1999,  the  200th  anniversary  of  this  famous  rarity,  the  1799  cent 
still  stands  as  the  most  desirable  single  dft/c  in  the  cent  series,  or,  if  both  dates 
or  major  tvpes  are  combined,  then,  as  noted,  it  is  second  in  rarity  only  to  the 
1793  Liberty  Cap.  However,  unlike  the  1793  l.iberty  (iap  and  eveiy  other  ma¬ 
jor  cent  type,  the  1799  is  not  known  to  exist  in  choice  Mint  State,  the  finest 
being  the  Hines  Collection  specimen  which  has  been  variouslv  giaded  from 
.■\U  upward,  but  is  not  comparable  to,  for  example,  the  spectacular  1793  lib¬ 
erty-  cap  cent  we  showcased  in  the  Eliasberg  Collection  in  1996.  Indeed,  within 
the  realm  of  1799  cents,  a  nice  \T  or  EF  coin  would  be  quite  special.  I'he 
Childs  coin,  a  G-4,  represents  a  "nice”  specimen  of  this  date  and,  no  doubt, 
was  viewed  as  a  special  prize  when  Walter  H.  Childs  acquired  it. 

33  Trio  of  early  issues:  ☆  1802  S-236.  Normal  Reverse.  VF-20  ☆ 
1 807  S-27 1 .  Comet.  F- 1 5  ☆  1 8 1 1  S-287.  Normal  Date.  F- 1 5,  po¬ 
rous.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


34  1804  S-266c.  F-12.  An  important  date  among  early  large  cents, 
long  recognized  as  a  rarity.  In  fact,  the  rarity  is  the  basis  for  the 
privately  made  restrikes  of  the  1860s.  This  example,  of  course, 
is  an  original  in  a  late  die  state  with  prominent  obverse  and 
reverse  rim  breaks.  Dark  brown  with  a  few  minor  surface  abra¬ 
sions  and  rim  marks,  still  a  wholesome  coin  which  will  make  a 
welcome  addition  to  the  cabinet  of  the  new  owner. 

Among  copper  cents  of  the  19th  century,  the  1804  is  far  and  away  the  rar¬ 
est  date.  What  the  contender  for  thesccowrf  rarest  date  may  be  is  up  for  grabs. 
We  suggest  that  in  grades  such  as  \'E  and  EE  the  1809  and  1823  are  strong 
possibilities. 

35  1807  S-275.  Rarity-3-.  Net  F-15;  sharpness  of  VF-25  with  light 
porosity.  Dark  olive-brown  with  very  faint  bluish  overtones.  A 
desirable  offering,  this  variety  is  quite  scarce  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
second  rarest  Normal  Date  variety  of  the  year.  Examples  are 
infrequently  offered  for  public  sale. 

36  1813  S-292.  VF-30.  Delightful  medium  brown  blended  with 
lighter  tan  creating  an  attractive  presentation.  The  surfaces  are 
very  choice  with  only  a  small  mark  below  Liberty’s  eye.  An  alto¬ 
gether  pleasing  example  of  this  scarcer  date.  Struck  very 
slightly  off-center,  however,  not  enough  to  qualify  as  a  mint 
error. 


37  1814  S-294.  Crosslet  4.  EF-40.  A  lovely  example  of  the  final 

year  for  the  Classic  Head  cents;  the  end  of  Dr.  William 
Sheldon’s  era.  Sharply  struck  and  well  centered  with  olive- 
brown  surfaces  and  traces  of  lustre.  This  variety,  with  Crosslet 
4  in  date,  is  considerably  scarcer  than  the  Plain  4  variety. 

Cents  of  this  date  are  typically  porous  and  black,  no  doubt  rellective  of  the 
copper  source.  I'he  War  of  1812  was  in  progress  (the  Peace  'Ereaty  was  not 
signed  until  December  24,  1814,  and  news  did  not  spread  until  early  1815). 
Ehus,  traditional  British  sources  of  coppers  such  as  Boulton  &  Watt,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  were  not  available.  Metal  to  strike  such  pieces  was  obtained  on  a 
catch-as-catch-can  basis,  with  many  irregularities  in  quality,  reflective  of  the 
situation  at  the  Mint  in  its  very  earliest  days. 


38  Selection  of  middle  and  late-date  cents;  a  group  of  circulated 
examples  not  notable  for  either  rarity  or  high  grade,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  fascinating  because  of  the  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 
pedigree:  ☆  1816  Newcomb-8.  F-12  ☆  1820/19  N-1.  Overdate. 
VG-8^  1820  N- 10.  VF-20  ☆  1821  N-2.VG-8t!:r  1822  N-1 2.  F-12 
☆  1824  N-3.  VG-8  ☆  1826/5  N-8.  VG-8  ☆  1829  N-8.  Large  Let¬ 
ters.  VG-8  ☆  1830  Large  Letters.  G-6  ☆  1831  N-1.  VF-20  ☆ 
1 836  N-4.  F- 1 5  ☆  1 838  N-4.  F- 1 2  ☆  1 839  N-4.  Silly  Head.  F- 1 5  ☆ 
1840  N-10.  Large  Date.  VF-20  ☆  1841  VF-35  ☆  1842  Large 
Date.  VF-20  ☆  1 843  Type  of  1 844.  G-6  ☆  1 844  G-6  ☆  1 845  VG- 
8^  1846  VF-30  ☆  1847  F-12^  1848  F-12^  1849  F-12^  1851 
VF-20  ☆  1852  F-15  ☆  1853  VF-20  ☆  1854  VF-20  ☆  1855  N-9. 
Knob  on  Ear.  VF-30  ☆  1856  Upright  5.  VF-20.  (Total:  29 
pieces) 


Virtually  Mint  State  1817  Newcomb-5  Cent 

Nearly  Condition  Census  Quality 


39  1817  N-5.  Rarity-3-.  13  Stars.  AU-58.  Sharply  struck  with 
nearly  complete  lustre.  Light  brown  is  blended  with  darker 
steel  and  splashes  of  light  maroon.  Very  faint  traces  of  original 
mint  red  are  noted  on  the  reverse.  Very’  pleasing  with  only  a 
few  very  minor  abrasions.  This  is  veiT  close  to  the  Condition 
Census  and  is  certainly  among  the  10  finest  known  examples. 

40  1818  N-10.  MS-63  RB.  Considerable  bright  mint  red  lustre  is 
mixed  with  attractive  medium  brown.  A  few  dark  oxidation 
spots  are  noted,  as  almost  always  seen  on  the  Randall  Hoard 
coins. 


41  1819  N-9.  MS-64  RB.  Very  nearly  full  mint  red  and  quite  rare 

as  such.  Although  this  is  one  of  the  Randall  Hoard  varieties,  it 
is  among  the  lesser  known  varieties  from  that  hoard.  As  such, 
an  important  opportunity  awaits  bidders.  Very  light  brown  has 
faded  from  mint  red  and  a  few  tinv  spots  are  present  on  the 
reverse.  A  lovely  coin  for  the  specialist. 
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42  Hall  dozen  cents  iroin  the  initklle  date  era;iir  1 823  N-2.  Nor¬ 
mal  Date.  \’C;-8  ☆  1 825  N-8.  VF-2()  ☆  1 833  N-5.  VF-2()  ☆  1 834 
N-2.  Small  8.  \'F-25  ☆  1 835  N-8.  Head  of  1836.  VF-35  ☆  1837 
N-IO.  Beaded  Hair  ('.ords.  \’F-30.  (  Fotal;  6  pieces) 

43  1827  N-1 1.  ALi-5().  Olive-brown  and  deep  greenish  brown  sur¬ 
faces,  probably  cleaned  at  some  time  in  the  past.  A  sharply 
struck  example  for  the  specialist. 

44  1828  N-3.  Large  Date.  AU-50.  Golden  olive  highlighted  by  light 
tan  on  the  devices.  Sharply  struck  and  quite  pleasing. 

45  1832  N-1.  MS-63  BN.  A  superb  example  with  bright  brown  lus¬ 
tre  and  traces  of  mint  red.  Would  qualify  as  gem  were  it  not 
for  a  small  scratch  down  Liberty’s  neck. 

.  46  1850  N-2L  MS-64  RB.  A  satiny  beauty;  medium  brown  nicely 

blended  with  mint  red.  Relatively  common  in  high  grade,  how¬ 
ever,  still  quite  desirable,  especially  for  tbe  design  type  aficio¬ 
nado. 

'  47  1853  N-20.  MS-60  BN.  Lustrous  dark  brown  with  light  mint 

frost  around  the  devices.  Very  nearly  Condition  Census  level, 
certainly  among  the  top  dozen  known. 

I  48  1 855  N-4.  Upright  5s.  MS-65  BN.  A  delightful  gem  with  superb 

lustre  and  medium  brown  surfaces  higblighted  by  traces  of 
mint  red.  A  coin  for  the  connoisseur. 

I  49  1857  N-1 .  Large  Date.  AU-55.  Final  date  among  all  large  cents 

and  an  attractive  light  brown  example. 

One  of  these  days  the  editor  (QDB)  is  going  to  write  an  essay  on  the  1857 
copper  cent,  an  interesting  study  all  in  itself  so  far  as  circulation  and  distri¬ 
bution  are  concerned. 


SMALL  CEN  1  S 


Desirable  1 856  Flying  Eagle 


(photo  eyilarged  to  twice  acliuil  size) 

50  1856  Snow-9.  Flying  Eagle.  Proof-58.  An  attractive  example 

with  lightly  reflective  fields.  Golden  brown  with  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing  and  a  few  splashes  of  darker  toning  on  the  obverse.  1  his  is 
a  veiy  desirable  coin;  a  rarity  among  small  cents. 

rhis  variety  is  classified  as  a  “Second  Restrike”  by  Rick  .Snow  in  his  refer¬ 
ence  on  the  series.  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents.  He  suggests  that  these  were 
struck  in  1860  with  close  to  1,000  coins  minted.  From  a  late  die  state  with  a 
die  crack  through  the  Itase  of  UNI. 

Additional  Notes  on  the  1856  Flying  Eagle  Cent 
■  fhe  new  obverse  design  utilized  on  the  copper-tiickel  cent  ol  1 856  depicts 
an  eagle  flying  to  the  left,  with  UNITED  SfAlES  Of  .‘\MER1C,\  around, 
and  the  date  below.  Longacre  adopted  the  20-year-old  eagle  motif  created 
by  Christian  Gobrecht  and  used  on  the  1836  dollar  atid  later  on  the  1854- 
1855  pattern  cents.  The  reverse  is  a  copy  of  the  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  and  to¬ 
bacco  wreath  (“agricultural  wreath”  as  it  is  sometitnes  called)  devised  by 
Longacre  earlier  tor  use  on  the  1854  gold  $1  and  $3. 

Somewhat  over  700— perhaps  as  many  as  1,000—1856  Flying  Eagle  cents 
were  struck  that  year  and  in  very  early  1857  (from  the  1856  dies)  to  ac¬ 
quaint  influential  people  with  the  new'  design.  Word  ol  the  curious,  inter¬ 
esting,  new,  little  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  spread,  and  these  Mint  State 
coins  began  to  have  a  premium  value  among  the  small  but  rapidly  growing 
community  of  coin  collectors.  Specimens  soon  traded  tor  50e  to  $1  each 
when  they  could  be  found,  which  was  not  often.  Probably  from  about  1858 
and  continuing  through  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War,  additional  dies 
were  made  to  coin  1856-dated  FTyitig  Eagle  cents,  prohably  to  the  extent  of 
about  1,500  to  2,500  Proofs.  However,  the  surfaces  of  these  Proofs  was  not 
quite  as  deeply  mirrored  as  would  be  the  Proofs  of  the  later  dates  1857 
and  1858. 

Regarding  the  700  to  1,000  business  strikes  produced  to  inform  congress¬ 
men,  newspaper  editors,  and  others  ol  the  design,  according  to  dttcuments 
in  the  National  Archives  viewed  by  Walter  Breen,  distribution  included  the 
following: 

264  pieces  or  more  to  congressmen. 

200  to  Representative  S.D.  Gatnphell. 

102  to  Secretaiy  of  the  Treasniy  James  Guthrie. 

62  to  senators. 

4  to  President  Franklin  Pierce. 

2  to  the  Mint  Cabinet. 

In  addition  to  the  above  634  coins,  additional  pieces  were  givett  to  digni¬ 
taries,  the  Mint  stall,  interested  numismatists,  and  others.  Walter  Breen  pos¬ 
its  that  an  additional  “several  hundred  were  held  in  stock  in  the  Mint  tor 
later  distribution  to  coin  collectors,  or  to  trade  them  for  Washington  medals 
for  the  Mint  Cabinet.”  If  one  assumes  that  “several  hundred”  equates  to  at 
least  300,  these  figures  add  up  to  the  best  jiart  olT,000  originals,  if  not  even 
,„<„e — a  figure  more  getierous  than  usually  givett,  hitt  jirohably  reasonable. 
In  fact,  in  view  of  the  (luantity  of  wont  specimens  iti  existetue  today — quite 
possibly  400  to  800  pieces  (includitig  some  restrikes  that  w  ere  spent) — a  case 
could  be  made  Ibr  the  origitial  mintage  quantity  to  have  been  considerahK 
more  thati  1,000. 

In  its  issue  of  Fehruaty  7,  1857,  Harper's  Weekly  inserted  an  illustration  of 
an  1856  Flyitig  Eagle  cetit  atid  furnished  this  commentaiy,  in  jiart: 

“You  see  foryoitrselves  the  pati  iotic  design — the  wreath  entwitied  with  the 
vitie  and  Indiati  com  on  the  otie  side,  atid  that  eveilasling  .\meiiian  eagle, 
'spreading  its  wings  and  soaring  aloft,'  oti  the  other.  Fhe  bird,  h\  -the-h\.  has 
rather  ati  anserine  thati  an  a(|nilitie  look,  atid  is  said  to  he  the  satne  as  oiue 
was  set  loose  upoti  golden  wings  in  a  previous  issue  ol  hall  eagles,  hut  h.i\- 
ing  heen  again  caged,  in  consequence  ol  its  hai  ti-vard  low  I  .tppeat  atue.  is 
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51  Grouping  of  Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Head  cents:  ☆  1857  EF- 
45  ☆  1858  Earge  Letters.  AU-58.  Lustrous  ☆  1858  Small  Let¬ 
ters.  VF-2()  ☆  1 859  E- 1 5  ☆  1 860  VE-20  ☆1861  VG-8  ☆  1 862  G- 
6  ☆  1863  VE-30  ☆  1864  Copper-Nickel.  VE-20.  (Total:  9  pieces) 

52  Selection  of  Indian  Head  cents:  ☆  1864  Bronze.  MS-64  RB. 
Lustrous  with  bluish  toning  on  the  devices  ☆  1865  Eancy  5. 
VC;-8  ☆  1 866  VF-30  ☆  1 867/7  VG-8  ☆  1 868  VG-8  ☆  1 869  VG- 
8^  1870VE-25^  1871  f- 1 2.  (Total:  8  pieces) 

Although  the  various  histories  of  these  pieces  is  not  known,  quite  prob¬ 
ably  some  were  plucked  out  of  circulation  before  Walter  H.  Childs  began  or¬ 
dering  |)ieces  directly  from  the  Mint  in  1880. 

53  Grouping  of  cents  dated  in  the  1870s:  ☆  1872  VG-8  ☆  1873 
Open  3.  EE-4()  ☆  1874  AU-50  ☆  1875  VF-25  ☆  1876  MS-63  RB. 
Ltistrous  with  iridescent  highlights  ☆  1878  F-15  ☆  1879  MS-64 
RB.  Mostly  mint  red.  (Total:  7  pieces) 


Lovely  Proof  1877  Indian  Cent 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  site) 

54  1877  Proof-65  RB.  A  delightful  example  of  this  popular  date 

with  moderately  reflective  fields  and  lovely  original  orange  ac¬ 
cented  by  light  blue  and  teal.  Sharply  struck  and  t]uite  attrac¬ 
tive.  Although  not  a  rarity  in  Proof  format,  this  is  clearly  the 
key  date  when  all  methods  of  manufacture  are  considered.  .VI- 
though  the  commonly  quoted  mintage  figure  is  900  coins,  we 
estimate  that  about  1,250  were  actually  struck. 

One  might  envision  that  Walter  H.  Childs  tried  to  find  a  cent  of  this  date 
in  circulation  but  was  not  able  to  do  so,  and  thus  purchased  a  Proof  from 
John  W.  Haseltine  or  another  dealer  with  whom  he  did  business.  .Alterna¬ 
tively,  he  could  have  ordered  what  was  known  as  a  “minor  Proof  set”  from 
the  .Mint,  tor  his  collection  does  include  Proof  specimens  of  the  cent,  nickel 
three-cent  piece,  and  Shield  nickel,  the  latter  Proof-only  issues. 


55  1880  Proof-65  RD.  .V  superb  example  with  bright  orange 

mint  red.”  Sharply  struck  and  free  of  any  defects.  The  second 
8  shows  veiT  slight  dotibling  on  the  upper  left  outside  cune. 
An  attractive  coin  for  the  connoisseur. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

56  1881  Prool-64  RD.  Highly  attractive  bright  orange  reflective 
snrlaces  with  lightly  frosted  devices.  Stiperb  quality  and  sel¬ 
dom  encountered  so  nice.  An  aesthetic  treat. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

57  1882  Proof-65  RB.  Superb  satin  lustre  on  the  obverse;  more 
deeply  reflective  on  the  reverse.  Nearly  full  original  mint  red 
with  light  lilac  and  blue  toning.  This  is  an  extremely  attractive 
Indian  cent  which  by  all  just  deserts  should  be  worth  as  much 
as  a  fully  “red”  piece,  hut  the  market  being  what  it  is,  it  will  sell 
for  a  fraction.  Thus,  here  is  an  important  opportunity. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


now  to  be  turned  adrift  for  a  bumbler  flight....” 

I'he  account  went  on  to  suggest  tliat  the  old  phrase,  “Not  worth  a  red 
cent.”  would  be  of  no  use  now  that  copper  cents  were  to  be  replaced,  “for 
the  new  cent  is  not  red,  being  of  a  gray,  silveiT  asjiect.” 

The  Buffalo  Commercial  .\dverthser,  ],mm\ry  8,  1857,  printed  this:  “The  New 
Cent:  The  editor  of  the  Providence.  R. I.  Journal  has  been  permitted  to  see 
one  of  the  new  cents  just  struck  off  at  the  Mint,  lie  describes  it  as  a  little 
larger  than  a  dime,  and  nearlv  twice  as  thick.  On  one  side  is  a  flying  eagle, 
with  the  inscription  ‘United  States  of  .America,  1856,’  aroutul  the  circle:  On 
the  other  is  ‘One  Cient'  within  a  wreath.  It  is  altogether  the  handsomest  coin 
of  so  low  a  denomination  that  we  have  ever  seen.” 

In  December  1859,  Edward  D.  Cogan,  who  incorrectly  called  himself  the 
“father  of  the  coin  trade  in  .America”  (as  a  full-time  coin  dealer  he  was  a  late¬ 
comer  to  John  K.  Curtis,  for  example)  offered  for  sale  three  varieties  of  the 
Proof  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent: 

Copper:  $4. 

Nickel:  1 1 . 

Copper-nickel  (the  usual  issue):  $2. 

The  price  of  $2  for  the  standard  copper-nickel  issue  seems  to  indicate  that 
these  were  delicacies  at  the  time,  and  no  doubt  such  a  value — equal  to  more 
than  a  day's  pay  for  certain  laborers — prompted  the  Mint  to  continue  tnak- 
ing  them  as  a  stock  item  for  sale  and  trade.  In  fact,  as  the  foregoing  were  all 
Prot)fs  and  not  business  strikes,  it  is  likely  that  they  were  made  alter  1856 
and  already  represented  restrikes.  .Among  earh  listings  the  term  “nickel,"  as 
opposed  to  “copper-nickel,”  was  used  with  abandon  and  usuallv  simply  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  regular  copper-nickel  striking  that  had  a  particularly  white  or 
pale  surface. 

In  October  1860  Philadelphia  dealer  Edward  D.  C.ogan  sold  four  1856  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  cents  at  auction:  two  in  copper  (one  was  without  date  or  legend  on 
the  obverse),  one  in  nickel,  and  one  in  copper-nickel. 

In  October  1 867  there  was  sold  in  New  York  City  the  celebrated  collection 
of  Joseph  J.  Mickley  of  Philadelphia.  Under  “pattern  pieces”  we  find  five 
pieces  offered,”  among  which  was  a  1856  half  cent — listed  under  cents,  f.ot 
2201  was  interestingly  described  as  follows:  “CTnt,  1856,  struck  in  a  metal 
resembling  silver;  fine  Proof,  extremely  rare.  This  piece  must  be  distin¬ 
guished  from  all  of  the  others,  for  its  composition  is  quite  unlike  either  of 
them.”  Lot  2202  was  described  at  “a  fine  piece  of  lathe  work,  executed  at  the 
Mint,  bein^  the  reverse  of  the  nickel  cent  of  1856,  a  square  piece  of  brass. 
Unique.” 

The  Dr.  Henry  R.  Linderman  Collection,  sold  on  FebruaiT  28,  1888,  had 
two  1 856  Flying  Eagle  cents — one  with  date  and  one  without  date  or  legend. 
Linderman  was  director  of  the  Mint  and  was  otherw  ise  associated  with  the 
Mint  for  a  long  time  in  the  1860s  and  1870s;  thus,  these  two  pieces  were 
probably  “Mint  fresh”  restrikes. 

The  collection  ofjanies  B.  Longacre  was  sold  on  Januarv'  21,  1870,  by  M. 
Thomas  &  Sons  in  Philadelphia  and  had  an  1 856  copper-nickel  half  cent  and 
an  1856  cent  in  copper  among  other  items. 

Dr.  R.  Coulton  Davis  of  Philadelphia  had  three  specimens  of  the  1856  Fly¬ 
ing  Eagle  cent.  Davis  was  the  first  .American  ntimismatist  after  James  Ross 
Snowden  (1860)  to  seriously  delineate  .American  pattern  coins. 

Lorin  G.  Parmelee,  who  in  the  1880s  was  generally  acknowledged  as  pos¬ 
sessing  the  largest  and  most  complete  collection  of  federal  coins  by  date  se¬ 
quence,  had  10  examples  including  different  varieties. 

George  D.  Woodside,  a  Philadelphia  collector,  whose  collection  was  sold 
on  April  23,  1892,  had  eight  different  varieties  of  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  in 
various  metals. 

Captain  .Andrew  G.  Zabriskie,  an  early  president  of  the  American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society,  New  York  City,  whose  cfillection  was  sold  by  lletuy  C.hapman 
in  june  1909  (with  his  Lincolniana  sold  recently,  in  June  1 999,  by  Sotheby’s), 
had  14  pieces  including  varieties. 

Judson  D.  Brenner  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  exhibited  1 1  different  specimens 
of  the  1 856  Flying  Eagle  cent  at  the  .American  Numismatic  .Society  in  1914. 

Burdette  G.  Johnson  of  the  St.  Louis  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.  wTote  us  [(oties; 
this  is  from  Jones’  1944  commentary  credited  below]  regarding  the  \'irgil  M. 
Brand  collection  of  Chicago:  “4’he  statement  that  Mr.  Brancl  [who  died  in 
1926]  bought  a  great  many  of  these  Flying  Eagle  cents  is  entirelv  without 
foundation,  as  are  many  other  statements  about  Mr.  Brand’s  collection.  I 
appraised  this  collection,  and  in  the  entire  collection  there  were  not  over  a 
dozen  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents  of  the  regular  type  and  possibly  10  Flying 
Eagle  patterns.” 

Col.  E.H.R.  Green,  who  at  one  time  had  all  five  known  1913  Liberty  Head 
nickels  and  the  original  1  OU-subject  sheet  of  1918  24?  airmail  invert  stamps, 
did  not  have  his  attention  properly  called  to  the  1856  Flying  Eagle  cents,  as 
only  about  a  dozen  were  included  in  his  immense  collection  of  coins 
■fhe  preceding  is  adopted  from  Bowers,  .4  Buyer's  and  Enthusiast's  Guide  to 
Flying  Eagle  and  Indian  Cents,  1996,  with  historical  citations  adapted  from 
John  F.  Jones,  1944. 
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1883  Proof-65  RD.  Sharply  struck,  yet  slightly  siihdiied  bright 
orange  surfaces  with  veiy  faint  lilac  on  the  obverse.  A  most  at¬ 
tractive  coin  and  (jiiite  rare  when  pi  eserved  with  full  mint  red. 

Believed  to  hove  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


,59  1884  Proof-64  RB.  A  lovely  rellective  Proof  with  full  red  siir- 

,  faces,  save  for  a  small  spot  at  the  tip  of  the  Indian’s  nose. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 

3  Clulds. 

i 
1 

I, 

!l 
/ 

60  1885  Proof-65  RD.  Sharply  struck  with  reflective  bright  orange 

Proof  surfaces.  A  faint  trace  of  light  violet  appears  on  the  ob¬ 
verse.  Very  rare  with  full  red,  or  nearly  full  red,  mint  brilliance. 
A  splendid  specimen  of  the  most  desired  date  in  the  1880s. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

1 

;  61  1886  Type  I.  Proof-65  RB.  Uncjuestionably  a  Proof  although 

■  the  fields  have  satin  lustre  and  the  rims  are  rounded.  Very 

(  faint  Proof  surface.  Deep  orange  with  iridescent  toning.  A 

i  wonderful  coin.  From  the  old  Type  I  obverse  hub  with  the  low¬ 

est  feather  pointing  between  IC  in  AMERICA.  The  second 
;  hub,  known  as  Type  II,  has  this  feather  pointing  between  CA. 

,  Although  this  piece  was  struck  as  a  Proof,  it  lacks  the  “square”  rims  and 

deep  mirror  surface  seen  on  some  Prools.  During  the  187()s  and  188()s 
:  many  Proofs  have  somewhat  satiny  surfaces  (this  coming  to  tlie  fore  with  the 

1878  Shield  nickel,  most  examples  of  which  resembled  business  strikes,  not 
5  Proofs). 

At  the  time.  Proofs  could  be  ordered  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  sev¬ 
eral  different  ways: 

Minor  Proof  sets  consisting  of  copper  and  nickel  alloy  coins.  In  the  year 
:  1 886  such  a  set  contained  an  Indian  cent,  and  nickel  three-cent,  and  the  Lib- 

ertv  Head  nickel. 

Silver  Proof  sets  contained  one  of  each  of  the  silver  denominations,  which 
m  the  year  1 886  ranged  from  the  dime  to  the  silver  dollar, 

Clold  coins  were  not  customarily  sold  in  sets  (although  they  could  he  or- 
s  dered  this  way)  but,  instead,  were  offered  on  an  individual  coin  basis. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  different  design  types  of  1 886  was  not 
’  made  until  many  decades  later.  Thus,  in  1886  not  a  single  numismatist  de¬ 

sired  to  have  two  exam|}les. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

62  Quartette  of  Proof  cents:  ☆  1887  Proof-63  RB.  Mostly  mint 
red  ☆  1 888  Proof-63  RD.  Brilliant  and  rellective  ☆  1 889  Proof- 
65  RB.  Reflective  with  magenta  highlights  ☆  1890  Proof-64 
RB.  Mostly  brown  with  lovely  magenta  highlights.  (Total:  4 
pieces) 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Waller  H. 
Clulds. 


63  1 89 1  Proof-65  RB.  Bright  orange  is  blended  with  lilac  to  create 

a  wonderful  aesthetic  presentation.  Sharply  struck.  Proofs  are 
rather  scarce  in  high  grade,  especially  w'ith  substantial  mini 
red. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Childs. 


64  1892  Proof-65  RB.  Light  rose  surfaces  with  traces  of  lilac  and 
s})lashes  of  pale  blue.  Sharply  struck.  ven  jileasing  Proof  In¬ 
dian  cent  for  your  ty|)e  set. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  .Mint  by  Walter  II 
Childs. 

65  Pair  of  RB  Proof  cents:  ☆  1893  Proc)f-63.  small  spot  is  noted 
in  the  bottom  loop  of  the  3  ☆  1 894  Proc)l-64.  Lavender  toning 
in  the  center  of  the  reverse.  (  l  otal:  2  pieces) 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Childs. 

66  1895  Proof-65  RB.  A  wonderful  cameo  Proof.  1  he  obverse  is 
bright  mint  orange  with  sharply  frosted  devices.  Lhe  reverse  is 
deep  brown  with  blue  and  lilac  iridescence. 

We  believe  that  Ihoof  copper  and  nickel  coins  of  tfie  189()s  represent  a 
special  value  on  today’s  market.  Much  ]n  icing  is  by  “type,”  not  taking  into 
consideration  the  significantly  lower  mintages  iliat  tliis  decade  has  in  com¬ 
parison  to  the  1880s. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

67  Pair  of  Proof  cents:  ☆  1896  Proof-65  RB.  Mostly  brown  with 
blue,  magenta,  and  golden  iridescence  ☆  1897  Prt)of-64  RB. 
Mostly  red  with  a  small  obverse  spot  noted  for  accuracy.  ('Lo¬ 
tal:  2  pieces) 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


68  1898  Proof-65  RD.  Superb  cameo  contrast  with  sharp  design 
definition.  This  is  a  wonderful  Proof  Indian  cent  with  bright 
golden  orange  and  rose  Proof  surfaces.  Quite  scarce  in  full  red 
preservation,  as  are  most  Proof  Indian  cents. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W'alter  II. 
Childs. 

69  Trio  of  Indian  cents  grading  Proof-65  RB:  ☆  1899.  Lavender 
highlights  on  the  obverse  ☆  1900.  Magenta  highlights  on  the 
obverse  ☆  1901.  Soft  magenta  highlights  on  the  obverse;  a 
small  spot  is  noted  on  the  reverse.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Childs. 

70  Frio  of  Proof  RB  cents:  ☆  1902  Proof-64  ☆  1903  Proof-63  ☆ 
1904  Proof-63.  A  well  matched  group.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

Proof  Indian  cents  of  this  era  are  very  difricull  to  find  with  attractive  sur¬ 
faces.  1  he  mintages  were  small,  and  the  consen  ation  rale  of  quality  pieces 
was  likewise  small. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Childs. 

71  1905  Proof-65  RB.  Deep  brown  with  teal  and  iridescent  ton¬ 
ing.  Sharply  struck  and  attractive. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Childs. 

72  1 906  Proof-65  RB,  Dark  brow n  w  ith  iridescent  toning.  Sharplv 
struck. 

Beliex’ed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Clulds. 
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The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


73  1907  Proof-65  RD.  Attractive  cameo  I’root'with  liglit  rose,  vio¬ 
let,  and  golden  orange  tonitig.  jnst  1,475  coins  were  struck, 
the  lowest  Proof  mintage  of  the  era.  Gem  examples  are  par¬ 
ticularly  scarce. 

The  late  [ohn  |.  Pittman,  wliose  United  States  coins  were  oUered  in  the 
pair  of  memorable  cataloj^iies  by  David  .\kers,  sought  to  actiuire  a  veiy  nice 
example  of  the  Proof  1907  Indian  cent  and  spent  several  years  in  diligent 
hunting.  This  was  a  coin  that  was  supposed  to  be  “available,”  but  when  it 
came  to  finding  a  piece  that  was  on  the  market  and  in  beautiful  condition, 
they  simply  were  not  around. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 

74  1908  Proof-65  RB.  Reflective  deep  orange  with  bine  and  teal 
iridescence.  A  veiT  pleasant  Proof  Indian  cent. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 

75  1909  Indian.  Proof-64  RD.  Bright  mint  orange  with  mellow  re¬ 
flective  surfaces  and  sharp  design  details.  I'he  reverse  is 
brighter.  In  slightly  higher  demand  than  earlier  years  dne  to  its 
status  as  a  transitional  year. 

Believed  to  have  been  purcha.sed  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Superb  Matte  Proof  1909  V.D.B.  Cent 

A  Modern  Day  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

76  1909  V.D.B.  Matte  Proof-65  RD.  This  lovely  Lincoln  cent,  first 

issue  of  the  series,  has  a  bright  red  obverse  with  golden  orange 
reverse.  A  few  very  minor  spots  are  noted,  very  common 
among  Matte  Proof  minor  coinage,  fhe  obverse  has  su|)erb 
satin  lustre,  even  showing  slight  reflectivity.  Just  420  of  these 
Proofs  are  believed  to  have  been  struck  before  the  Mint  re¬ 
moved  Victor  D.  Brenner’s  initials  from  the  dies. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


77  1910  Matte  Proof-65  RD.  Phis  lovely  Matte  Proof  has  bright 

orange  satin  lustre  and  is  void  of  all  but  the  most  trivial  spots. 
Griss-cross  diagonal  die  polish  lines  around  WE  and  T  on  the 
obverse  identify  this  die  as  one  used  to  strike  Matte  Proofs, 
(lem  Proofs  of  this  issue,  such  as  that  offered  here,  are  not 
rarities  yet  are  still  (]uite  elusive. 

As  is  fliscussed  at  some  lurther  lengdi  under  our  offering  of  Matte  Proof 
gold  coins  in  tfie  presetit  catalogue,  the  exact  procedures  by  wliicli  Matte 


Proofs  were  made  are  not  known  today,  although  the  best  general  disserta¬ 
tion  is  found  in  Breen’s  1989  Encyclopedia  of  Proof  coinage,  f'or  the  Matte 
Proof  cents  (1909-1916)  and  Buffalo  nickels  (1913-1916)  it  seems  that  the 
dies  were  sandblasted  or  pickled  to  give  them  the  matte  sui  face.  Thus,  any 
coins  struck  from  a  given  die  pair  all  have  the  same  characteristics.  For  cer¬ 
tain  gold  coitis,  it  may  have  been  the  case  that  actual  sandblasting  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  coins  was  done  (this  would  be  easily  determinable  by  studying  mul¬ 
tiple  examitles  of  the  same  1908  $5,  for  instance,  and  seeing  if  there  are  all 
alike  or  if  tliey  have  slight  differences),  but  to  date  this  has  not  been  done,  ter 
our  knowledge.  11  any  readers  have  further  information  we  would  be  happ\ 
to  |)rint  it  iti  a  future  issue  of  Our  Rare  Coin  Review,  together  with  some  of 
our  own  comments. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


78 


191 1  Matte  Pro()f-65  RB.  Deejj  .satiny  orange  lustre  with  very 
faint  lavender  toning.  Die  markers  normally  associated  with 
the  1911  Matte  Proof  Lincoln  cetits  are  not  readily  apparent, 
however,  there  is  no  (jiiestion  of  this  coin’s  status. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


79  1912  Matte  Proof-65  RB.  The  obverse  is  primarily  bright  blue 

with  a  patch  of  bright  mint  orange  at  the  upper  right.  The  re¬ 
verse  is  fully  red.  A  very'  attractive  early  Proof  Lincoln  cent. 
Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


80  1913  Matte  Proof-64  RB.  \’eiy  sharp  design  definition  with 

light  brown  satiny  Matte  Proof  lustre  on  the  obverse,  brighter 
orange  on  reverse.  Several  obverse  and  reverse  die  polishing 
lines  identify’  these  Matte  Proof  dies. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


81  1914  Matte  Proof-65  RB.  Deep  rose  is  attractively  mixed  with 
pale  blue;  the  reverse  displays  lighter  orange  with  splashes  of 
blue.  .\n  attractive  and  desirable  Matte  Proof  Cents  of  this 
date  are  prime  rarities  with  this  finish,  and  we  readily  expect 
that  the  present  coin  will  attract  a  lot  of  attention. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 

82  1915  Matte  Proof-65  RB.  .\n  aesthetically  pleasing  pale  blue 
with  faded  orange.  .A  coin  for  the  connoisseur.  .Another  rarity 
with  Matte  Proof  finish  combined  with  this  high  state  of  pres- 
eiA’ation. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


83  191 6-S  MS-65  RB.  Sharply  struck  and  virtually  full  red.  In  fact, 

only  the  slightest  mellowing  on  the  obverse  keeps  us  from 
grading  this  fully  red.  .Although  most  1916-S  Lincoln  cents  are 
sharply  struck,  the  presence  of  nearly  full  mint  red  places  this 
coin  in  the  rarity  class. 


84  Selection  of  Mint  State  Lincoln  cents:  ☆  1917  MS-65  RB  ☆ 
1918  MS-64  RD  ☆  1919  MS-64  RB.  Reverse  planchet  flaw  ☆ 
1920  MS-65  RD  ☆1921  MS-65  RD  ☆  1922-D  MS-65  RD  ☆  1923 
MS-65  RB  ☆  1924  MS-63  RD  ☆  1925  MS-65  RB  ☆  1926  MS-65 
RB  ☆  1927  MS-65  RB  ☆  1928  MS-65  RB  ☆  1929  MS-65  RB  ☆ 
1930  MS-65  RB  ☆  1931  .MS-65  RB  ☆  1932-D  MS-65  RB  ☆  1933- 
1)  MS-64  RB  ☆  1934  MS-65  BN  ☆  1935  MS-64  RB  ☆  1943 
Steel.  MS-64  ☆  1944  MS-65  RD  ☆  I945-D  MS-65  RD  ☆  1946 
MS-65  RD  ☆  1947-D  MS-65  RD  ☆  1948  MS-64  RD  ☆  1949-D 
MS-65  RB.  A  lovely  group  with  a  few  pieces  being  toned.  (To¬ 
tal:  26  pieces) 


85  Group  of  Proof  Lincoln  cents:  ☆  1936  Type  1.  Proof-65  RB  ☆ 
1937  Proof-(i4  RD  ☆  1938  Proof-64  RD  ☆  1939  Proof-65  RD  ☆ 
1940  Proof-65  RD  ☆1941  Proof-65  RD  ☆  1942  Proof-63  RB  ☆ 
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1930  l’r(K)f-65  RD.  Kacli  is  relleclive  with  a  few  tiny  flecks 
noted  for  accnrac)'.  (  Total:  8  pieces) 

nvo-CENT  Pieces 

rriie  Walter  H.  Childs  C-ollection  includes  a  complete  date 
in  of  tvvo-cent  pieces  in  uniformly  better  grades,  indicating 
lat  they  were  probably  purchased  from  dealers  rather  than 
iken  out  of  circulation  (this  comment  being  particularly  ap- 
ri'opriate  for  the  second  lot  below). 

«The  two-cent  denomination  was  launched  in  1864  and  be- 
lime  the  first  venue  for  the  use  on  a  circulating  coin  of  the 
?ewly  adopted  motto  IN  GOD  W"E  TRUST.  Hopes  were  high, 
ind  mintages  were  generous.  However,  it  soon  developed  that 
|iie  new  denomination  was  not  popular,  c|uite  possibly  because 
iidian  cents  were  numerous  and  took  care  of  small  change, 

I  bile  fractional  currency  notes  were  used  for  anything  larger, 
n  any  event,  the  two-cent  piece  soon  became  redundant,  and 
ii  1873  production  was  discontinued,  save  for  a  small  number 
f  Proofs  struck  for  collectors. 

I  Today  the  rare  issues  in  the  two-cent  piece  series  are  the 
864  Small  Motto,  the  1872,  and  the  1873,  each  of  which  is 
epresented  by  a  particularly  nice  specimen  in  the  listing  to 
allow. 


^  86  1864  Small  Motto.  MS-64  RB.  A  sharply  struck  example  of  the 

'  first  two-cent  variety.  Nearly  full  mint  red  with  a  splash  of  dark 

bluish  toning  on  the  reverse,  within  the  wreath.  Very  seldom 
do  choice  Mint  State  examples  of  this  issue  appear  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  especially  with  as  much  original  red  as  is  displayed  here, 
f  Struck  from  slightly  misaligned  dies,  the  obverse  border  is  veiy 

'  narrow  at  1 2:00  while  the  reverse  is  normally  centered. 

The  distinction  between  the  Small  Motto  and  Large  Motto  two-cent  piece 
was  not  widely  recognized  in  the  19th  centuiT.  However,  it  must  have  been 
known  to  Walter  Childs  or  a  descendant,  for  this  piece,  no  doubt  purchased 
from  a  dealer,  was  probably  added  to  the  1864  Large  Motto  already  on 
hand.  In  terms  of  availability,  the  Small  Motto  is  at  least  50  to  100  times 
more  elusive  than  the  Large  Motto. 


87 
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Date  run  of  two-cent  pieces:  ☆  1864  Large  Motto.  AU-50  ☆ 
1865  Eancy  5.  MS-6()  BN  ☆  1866  MS-63  RB.  Even  surfaces  ☆ 
1 867  AU-5()  ☆  1 868  MS-64  RB  ☆  1 8(i9  MS-63  BN  ☆  1 870  EE-45 
☆  1871  MS-63  RD.  Each  is  lustrous  with  attractive  surfaces. 
(Total:  8  pieces) 

A  nice  group  of  business  strikes  representing  the  middle  range  of  years  m 
the  series. 


1872  MS-64  RB.  The  key  date  among  business  strike  two-cent 
pieces.  Pinkish  orange  with  splashes  of  hltie  on  the  reverse. 
Tyitital  strike  for  the  isstie,  rather  strong  htit  not  lull.  1  he  re¬ 


verse  has  a  die  crack  through  the  tops  of  I  NI  TED,  t  haiat  teris- 
tic  of  husiuess  strikes. 

Only  at  widely  separated  intervals  do  we  have  a  truly  ( hoite  business  strike 
to  oiler  in  one  of  our  sales.  I  he  specialist  in  the  two-ient  series  will  reiog- 
nize  this  as  being  a  very  desirable  op|)ortunity. 


89  1873  Closed  3.  Proof-64  RD.  Veiy  sharply  striuk  with  satiny 
lustre  in  the  fields,  the  reverse  more  reflective.  A  few  very  mi¬ 
nor  spots  and  abrasions  are  noted.  The  rims  are  roitnded, 
reminiscent  of  husiness  strikes,  however,  this  is  a  Proof-only 
issue;  otherwise,  we  would  susjtect  this  to  be  a  prooflike  busi¬ 
ness  strike. 

Both  varieties.  Closed  3  anti  Oiien  3,  were  struck  only  in  Proof.  1  he 
Closed  3  variety  is  more  common  than  the  Open  3,  however,  both  are  cer¬ 
tainly  scarce.  Some  believe  that  the  Closed  3  coins  represents  “originals” 
struck  in  1873  while  the  Open  3  coins  are  "restrikes”  minted  in  a  later  year. 

With  Walter  Breen's  excellent  work  on  Proof  coins  as  a  s]n  inghoard,  sev¬ 
eral  present-day  scholars  are  investigating  the  minute  die  characteristics  of 
minor  coinage  of  the  1860s  and  187()s.  We  have  had  conversations  on  the 
subject  with  John  Dannreuther  and  Rick  Snow,  among  others.  .Mong  the 
way  some  interesting  information  is  being  gathered. 

NICKELTHREE-CENT  PIECES 

90  Selection  of  business  strike  nickel  three-cent  pieces:  ☆  1865 
AU-50  ☆  1866  EE-45.  TJeavy  die  clashing  visible  ☆  1867  AL^-5() 
☆  1868  VE-30  ☆  1869  VE-35  ☆  1870  EE-45  ☆1871  VE-25  ☆ 
1872  VE-30  ☆  1873  Open  3.  VE-25  ☆  1874  AU-50.  A  nicely 
matched  group.  (Total:  10  pieces) 

The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  of  nickel  three-cent  iheces  is  complete  as 
to  date,  with  the  1 887/6  being  represented  as  an  overdate — the  luck  ol  the 
draw.  As  might  be  expected  given  the  rationale  with  which  the  collection 
was  assembled,  the  readily  available  issues  are  in  business  strike  form,  w  hile 
some  of  the  scarcer  pieces  are  lovely  Proofs.  Those  toward  the  end  ol  the 
series  are  believed  to  have  been  acquired  directly  from  the  Philadelphia 
Mint. 

91  Pair  of  Mint  State  nickel  three-cent  pieces:  ☆  1875  MS-63  ☆ 
1876  MS-64.  Both  are  hrilliant  and  lustrous.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1877  Nickel  Three  Cents 

A  Proof  Only  Issue 


(l)hiit(i  enlarged  to  lioice  actual  size) 

92  1877  Proof-66.  Th  is  is  a  superh  cameo  Proof  with  hright  nickel 

grav  mirrored  fields  surrounding  cameo  devic  es.  The  reverse 
is  less  reflective  than  the  obverse  with  satinv  lustre.  .\  lovelv 
example  of  this  Proof-otily  date,  one  of  the  finest  sm  vivors 
from  a  mintage  estimated  at  1,250  coitis,  despite  repot ts  of 
lower  (juantities. 
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'Fhe  Walter  H.  Childs  Colleclion 


The  specific  Proof  mintages  ot  pi  e- 1878  minor  coins  are  unknown.  Dave 
Bowers  estimated  the  mintage  of  Proof  1877  Indian  cents  at  1,250  to  1,500 
coins  and  suggested  that  the  mintages  ol  three-cent  pieces  and  .Shield  nick¬ 
els  are  most  probably  the  same. 

Within  the  series  the  1877  has  always  been  the  most  sought  af  ter  issue,  the 
Holv  ('.rail.  While  there  may  he,  say,  800  to  1,000  pieces  sun  iving  from  the 
original  mintage,  when  one  considers  the  hundreds  ol  thousands  of  serious 
coin  collectors  active  in  .\merica,  the  1877  is  truly  rare.  The  present  coin  is 
one  of  the  nicest  we  have  ever  seen. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 

93  1878  Proof-64.  Attractive  light  gray  with  strong  cameo  con¬ 
trast.  A  Proof  only  issue  which,  in  this  case,  actually  resembles 
a  Proof  coin!  A  light  obverse  scratch  and  spots  keep  this  from 
a  higher  grade. 

.\lthough  this  is  a  Proof-only  issue,  manv  1878  nickel  three-cetit  pieces 
have  a  generous  amount  of  satiny  surface  or  mint  frost  and  look  like  high- 
grade  business  strikes. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  U'alter  //. 
Childs. 

94  1879  Proof-64.  Reflective  light  gray  with  cameo  contrast,  the 
devices  moderately  lustrous.  A  small  lint  mark  is  visible  on  the 
neck.  Sharply  struck  and  attractive. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

95  Pair  of  nickel  three-cent  pieces  grading  Proof-64:  ☆  1880.  Re¬ 
flective  with  a  small  toning  spot  above  Miss  Liberty’s  eve  ☆ 
1881 .  Brilliant  and  reflective.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

96  1882  Proof-65.  Light  pewter  with  very  shallow  mirrored  fields 
and  lustrous  cameo  devices.  VeiT  sharply  struck.  A  small  lint 
mark  is  visible  on  Liberty’s  cheek,  suggestive  of  this  coin’s 
Proof  status. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

97  1883  Proof-65.  Light  gray  and  more  deeply  mirrored  than 
many  survivors.  The  reverse  has  short  die  cracks  from  rim  to 
wreath  at  3:00,  6:00,  and  1 1:00.  These  are  different  positions 
than  described  by  Breen.  A  few  very'  minor  spots  are  noted. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

98  Quartette  of  Proof-64  nickel  three-cent  pieces:  ☆  1884  ☆ 
1885  ☆  1886  ☆  1887/6.  Each  is  brilliant  and  reflective  with 
lightly  frosted  devices.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

The  1886  is  a  Proof-only  date  with  no  related  business  strikes.  Although  a 
very  few  1887/6  business  strikes  exist  (these  first  having  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  numismatic  community  by  a  discoveiy  made  by  Bruce 
Stowe),  99  out  of  100  are  Proofs.  The  issue  is  particularly  interesting  as 
there  are  relatively  few  overdates  available  in  Proof  format. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

99  1888  Proof-65.  Brilliant  with  deep  mirrored  fields,  lustrous 
cameo  devices,  and  only  a  few  insignificant  spots.  A  highly  de¬ 
sirable  example. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 

100  1889  Proof-65.  Final  issue  of  this  denomination  with  sharp  de¬ 
sign  details  and  moderately  deep  reflective  fields. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Chdds. 


Silver  THREE-CENT  PIECES 

In  a  way,  silver  three-cent  pieces  can  be  likened  to  half  cenh 
There  is  a  run  of  “rarities”  that  has  seiwed  to  frighten  off  mart 
casual  collectors.  Yet,  in  the  silver  three-cent  series,  the  issue 
after  1862,  while  of  generally  low  mintage,  are  not  particular^ 
expensive  in  the  overall  context  of  American  numismatics.  Th 
Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  has  a  complete  run,  including  th 
highly  prized  later  years. 

101  Selection  of  silver  three-cent  pieces  of  various  dates  and 
grades  with  some  duplicates:  ☆  1 85 1  (3).  EF-45,  VG-8,  and  G- 
4^  1851-()VF-3()^  1852(7).VF-30  (2),  F-12,  VG-6  (3),  and  G- 
4  (2)  ☆  1853  (8).  VE-2(),  VC;-8  (2),  G-4  (3),  and  AG-3  ☆  1854 
AU-55.  Sharply  struck  ☆  1 855  VF-20  ☆  1 856  AG-3  ☆  1 858  VE- 
20  ☆  1 859  VE-2()  ☆  1860  Net  VG-8;  sharpness  of  VG-10,  dam¬ 
aged  ☆  1 862  EF-45  ☆  1 870  Net  \’G-8;  sharpness  of  EF-40,  dam¬ 
aged.  (4'otal:  28  pieces) 

fhe  Walter  11.  Childs  Collection  included  an  envelope  jingling  with  dupli¬ 
cate  pieces  as  offered  as  jtart  of  the  present  lot.  One  can  imagine  that  he 
kept  a  weather  eye  out  for  such  coins  as  encountered  in  Brattleboro  during 
his  era  of  collecting.  .Among  those  listed  the  1855  is  regarded  as  being  some¬ 
what  elusive  and  the  1870  is  rare. 


Proof  1857  Silver  Three-Cent  Piece 


(photo  entarged  to  twice  actuat  size) 

102  1857  Net  Proof-62;  actually  Proof-64,  however,  down-graded 

due  to  a  spot  at  NI  of  UNITED.  Light  silver  gray  with  mottled 
iridescent  toning.  \’en-  attractive.  W’alter  Breen  listed  just  12 
Proofs  and  suggested  that  no  doubt  others  sun  ive.  Todav,  it  is 
our  opinion  that  the  actual  number  of  suiv’ivors  is  about  25  or 
possibly  30  coins.  In  either  scenario,  this  is  still  a  rare  coin 
when  struck  as  a  Proof 

No  doubt  this  piece  was  purchased  by  W'alter  H.  Childs  from  a  dealer  ac- 
<|uaintance.  Proofs  of  this  year  were  recognized  as  being  rare  bv  the  1870s 
and  188()s,  but  “nice”  business  strikes  may  have  been  rarer  vet.  In  any  event, 
Walter  C.hilds  was  indeed  fortunate  to  acquire  this  lovely  example. 


Gem  1863  Silver  Three-Cent  Piece 


(photo  entarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

103  1863  MS-66.  phenomenal  Mint  State  example  of  the  first  is¬ 

sue  that  normally  is  seen  only  in  Proof  condition.  Bright,  sat¬ 
iny  lustre  with  splashes  of  green  and  russet  on  the  obverse,  and 
peripheral  russet  and  blue  on  the  reverse.  Amazing  aesthetic 
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appeal;  a  coin  that  may  not  he  impr()val)le.  A  true  rarity  in  gem 
Mint  State. 

I 


|‘i  (photo  enlarged  to  twice  actml  size) 

104  1864  Proof-65.  Superb  quality  with  reflective  tlekls  and  lus¬ 

trous  devices;  a  lovely  cameo  Proof.  Mottled  iridescent  toning 
with  blue  and  russet  predominating.  470  Proofs  were  minted; 
at  one  time  believed  to  be  the  entii  e  mintage  for  the  date.  To¬ 
day,  it  is  known  that  a  limited  production  of  business  strikes 
occurred  to  the  extent  of  12,000  coins.  Even  so,  these  business 
strikes  are  extremely  rare  in  Mint  State,  thus  imposing  on  the 
Proofs  to  fill  the  demand  from  date  collectors. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

105  1865  MS-66.  Clash  marks  are  visible,  especially  on  the  obverse. 
A  delightful  Mint  State  example  with  frosty  lustre  and  superb 
toning.  Just  8,000  business  strikes  were  produced  from  which 
only  a  handful  of  sun  ivors  remain  in  Mint  State,  and  of  these 
very  few  could  challenge  the  MS-66  number  we  have  assigned 
to  the  Childs  Collection  specimen. 

106  1866  VF-20.  Moderately  circulated  with  lilac  and  blue  toning 
on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  lighter  gray.  A  handsome  coin 
which  should  be  of  interest  to  the  budget-conscious  collector. 

107  1867  AU-55.  Light  silvery  gray  with  faint  blue  and  rose  toning 
and  very  slight  wear  on  the  high  points.  An  attractive,  lightly 
circulated  example  which  clearly  started  out  as  a  business 
strike.  V'ery  important  as  such. 

108  1868  VF-35.  Probably  struck  as  a  Proof.  Very  slight  traces  of 
reflective  surface  in  the  protected  areas.  Light  gray,  perhaps 
once  cleaned. 

109  Pair  of  silver  three-cent  rarities:  ☆  1869  Net  F-15;  sharpness 
of  EF-40  with  numerous  nicks  ☆  1 87 1  Net  EF-45;  sharpness  of 
AU-55,  slightly  bent.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

110  1872  Proof-66.  A  very'  attractive  coin,  moderately  rellective  on 

the  obverse  and  lightly  so  on  the  reverse.  C.onsiderahle  mint 
“frost”  is  detected,  especially  on  the  reverse.  We  are  offering 
this  as  a  Proof  as  it  does  resemble  a  Proof  striking,  however. 


carelessly  made.  Of  comse,  business  strikes  are  suhstanlialK 
rarer  and  more  valuable,  so  we  suggest  prospective  bidders 
come  to  their  own  conclusion. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

111  1873  Proof-64.  Final  year  of  silver  three-cent  pieces  and  struck 
only  in  Proof.  Deeply  reflective  light  gray  fields  and  lightly 
frosted  devices.  Just  600  were  struck  and  all  have  the  Ulosed  3 
date  style. 

This  is  the  solitaiv  Proof-only  date  in  the  silver  three-cent  series  from  185 1 
through  1873.  However,  it  comes  at  the  tail  end  of  a  run  of  dates  that  range 
from  elusive  to  downright  rare,  and  thus  the  1873  has  been  tost  in  the 
shullle.  One  can  imagine  that  if  all  the  other  dates  1850  through  1872  had 
been  made  in  larger  quantities,  that  the  1873.  with  a  mintage  of  just  600 
coins,  would  stand  out  like  the  proverbial  sore  thumb  and  would  be  worth 
many  thousands  of  dollars.  However,  as  this  catalogue  is  being  prepared  a 
market  value  of,  say.  $700  is  suggested.  \V'hat  an  excellent  value! 

N  TCKEL  FIVE-CENT  PIECES 

The  Childs  Collection  offers  a  complete  run  of  dates  in  the 
nickel  five-cent  series  from  1866  onward.  By  definition  a  num¬ 
ber  of  rarities  are  included,  notable  among  which  are  the  1877 
and  1878 — truly  lovely  examples — plus  several  especially  nice 
Matte  Proofs. 

112  Selection  of  Shield  nickels;  ☆  1866  Rays.  VF-20  ☆  1867  Rays. 
Net  G-4;  sharpness  of  VG-8,  scratched  ☆  1868  AU-50  ☆  1869 
VF-20  ☆  1 870  VF-35  ☆  1871  F-15  ☆  1872  F-15  ☆  1873  Open  3. 
F-12  ☆  1874  F-15  ☆  1876  AU-55.  (Total:  10  pieces) 

113  Trio  of  Proof-63  Shield  nickels:  "rlr  1875  1880'5l<'  1883.  Each 

is  brilliant  and  reflective.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

As  a  date  the  1875  is  scarce  and  the  1880  is  of  especially  low  mintage  (not 
in  Proof  format,  but  considering  tbe  date  overall). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


114  1877  Proof-64.  A  glittering  and  vety  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
popular  Proof-only  issue.  It  is  estimated  that  only  1 .250  pieces 
were  made,  although  one  does  not  have  to  search  fat  to  find 
the  figure  of  510  in  print.  Take  your  pick,  and  whatever  you 
believe,  the  1877  Shield  nickel  staiuls  as  the  scarcest  single  t/rt/c 
in  the  series  from  1866  to  the  present  time.  Beautiful  and  mir¬ 
rorlike  with  a  whisper  of  pale  rose  toning. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mitil  b\  Walter  ft. 
Childs. 

115  1878  Proof-65.  A  somewhat  satiny  specimen  of  a  popular 
Proof-only  date.  From  a  Proof  mintage  of  2,350  pieces,  with¬ 
out  attendant  business  strikes.  .Another  key  to  the  series,  a  coin 
that  is  popular  and  desirable  iti  anv  season. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  If. 
Childs. 
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1 16  1 879  Breeii-25 1 3.  Doubled  Date.  Proof-b4.  Pale  rose  and  gold 
near  the  rims.  A  Instrons  near-gem  Proof  with  satiny  devices 
and  mirrored  fields. 

Remnants  of  the  first  date  are  plainly  evident  to  tlie  left  ol  the  piiinan 
date  and  in  the  loops  of  the  8. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Waltei  H. 
Childs. 

117  Pair  of  Shield  nickels  grading  Proof-64: 1881  1882.  Each 

displays  reflective  fields  with  splashes  of  pale  golden  orange 
toning  and  lightly  frosted  devices.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

118  1883  Liberty  No  CENTS.  Proof-64.  A  hint  of  rose  and  gold  on 
Instrons  surfaces.  A  lovely  cameo  Proof  frotn  the  first  date  of 
the  Liberty  nickel  series  ( 1 883- 1913). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W'alter  //. 
Childs. 

119  Trio  of  Liberty  Head  nickels  grading  Proof-64:  ☆  1884  ☆ 
1886  ☆  1889.  Each  is  reflective  with  pale  iridescetit  totiitig. 
(Total:  3  pieces) 

The  1886  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  key  dates  in  the  series. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W’alter  H. 
Childs. 


120  1885  Proof-65.  Lovely  golden  highlights  on  lightly  frosted  mo¬ 
tifs  and  reflective  mirror  fields.  A  splendid  Proof  striking  of 
the  scarcest  date  in  the  Liberty  Head  series  from  1883  to  and 
including  1912.  Business  strikes  are  very  elusive  in  higher 
grades,  thus  placing  great  market  pressure  and  demand  upon 
the  relatively  few  remaining  gem  Proofs,  such  as  this  piece. 
And,  while  there  are  a  few  hundred  equivalent  gems  available 
in  all  of  numismatics,  how  unusual  it  is  to  obtain  a  piece  that 
has  been  in  the  same  collection  since  the  year  of  issue! 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

121  1887  Proof-65.  Highly  lustrous  and  reflective  with  a  touch  of 
cameo  contrast. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W'alter  11. 
Childs. 

122  1888  Proof-66.  A  whisper  of  gold  on  reflective  surfaces  and 
lightly  frosted  devices.  A  lustrous  gem  Proof  of  superb  {|uality. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W'alter  //. 
Childs. 

123  Trio  of  Proof  Liberty  nickels:  ☆  1890  Proof-63  ☆  1891  Proof- 
64  ☆  1893  Proof-63.  Each  piece  is  reflective  with  splashes  of 
golden  orange  toning.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W'alter  H. 
Childs. 

124  1892  Proof-65.  A  highly  lustrous  gem  Proof  with  pale  rose  iri¬ 
descence.  The  surfaces  are  intermediate  between  satiny  and 
reflective. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

125  Threesome  of  Proof-64  Liberty  nickels:  ☆  1894.  Pale  golden 
toning  on  the  obverse  f)ver  reflective  surfaces  ☆  1 898.  Pale  iri¬ 


descent  highlights  ☆  1912.  Golden  orange  iridescence  on  both 
surfaces.  Each  piece  displays  minor  spotting,  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  us  when  we  assigned  the  numerical  grade.  (Total: 
3  pieces) 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

126  1895  Proof-65.  A  glittering  gem  Proof  with  a  whisper  of  gold 
on  mainly  reflective  surfaces. 

Proofs  of  this  decade  and  also  the  following  decade  are  considerably 
scarcer  at  the  gem  level  than  is  generally  recognized.  ' 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

127  1896  Proof-65.  Pale  golden  highlights  and  a  modicum  of 
cameo  contrast  present  on  lustrous  surfaces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Clnlds. 

128  1897  Prool-65.  Strong  cartwheel  lustre  on  mostly  satiny  sur¬ 
faces.  Pale  golden  highlights. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

129  1899  Proof-65.  Lustrcjus  pale  golden  surfaces  are  satiny  more 
so  than  reflective,  not  uncommon  for  nickel  Proofs  of  this  era. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

130  1900  Proof-66.  Highly  lustrous  and  reflective,  with  just  a  hint 
of  pale  golden  toning. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

131  1901  Proof-66.  A  hint  of  pale  gold  on  mainly  reflective  sur¬ 
faces.  A  superb  gem  Proof. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W'alter  H. 
Childs. 

132  1902  Proof-66.  Fully  reflective  and  lustrous  with  a  hint  of  pale 
gold. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

133  1903  Proof-65.  A  cameo  gem  with  frosty  devices  and  mirror 
fields  splashed  with  pale  rose  and  gold. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W'alter  H. 
Childs. 

134  Trio  of  Liberty  nickels,  each  grading  Proof-64:  ☆  1904  ☆ 
1905  ☆  1906.  .-^1  are  reflective  with  light  golden  toning.  (Total: 
3  pieces) 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

135  Pair  of  Proof-64  Liberty  nickels:  ☆  1907  ☆  1908.  Both  are  re¬ 
flective  with  iridescent  gold  highlights.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

I'he  Proof  mintage  of  both  of  these  years  is  small,  with  the  1908  register¬ 
ing  the  lowest  production  of  any  Proof  Liberty  nickel  1883-1912,  although 
the  market  has  virtually  completely  ignored  this! 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 

136  Pair  of  Liberty  nickels  grading  Proof-64:  ☆  1909  ☆  1910.  Both 
pieces  display  lightly  toned  reflective  surfaces  with  minor  spot¬ 
ting  (considered  by  us  when  we  assigned  the  grade).  (Total:  2 
pieces) 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 
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I  137  1911  l’r(K)t-65.  A  lovely  ])ale  golden  gem  cameo  Proof.  The 

devices  are  satiny,  and  the  fields  are  dee])  and  reOective. 
Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Gem  Matte  Proof  1913  Buffalo  50 

Type  I 


r  138  1913  Type  I.  Matte  Proof-65.  A  satiny  Matte  Proof  Buffalo 

nickel  with  pale  rose  toning  on  lustrous  surfaces.  Sharply  ren¬ 
dered  and  highly  attractive  for  the  grade.  One  of  1,520  Matte 
Proof  examples  of  the  date  and  type  struck.  Extremely  impor¬ 
tant  as  the  only  year  of  the  design  with  the  raised  mound  be¬ 
low’  the  buffalo.  Ideal  for  the  advanced  collector  of  coins  by 
design  type. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


'i  139  1914  Matte  Proof-64.  A  satiny  and  lustrous  Matte  Proof  nickel. 

From  a  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  1,275  pieces.  Some  very 
tiny  flecks  can  be  seen  under  low  magnification.  Few  extant 
pieces  are  as  nice  as  this. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


I  140  1915  Matte  Proof-65.  A  glittering,  very  exceptional  Matte 

Proof  gem  with  rich  rose  and  sky  blue  iridescence  on  satiny 
surfaces.  One  of  1,050  Proofs  of  the  date  struck. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 

141  Trio  of  Mint  State  Buffalo  nickels:  ☆  1916-S  MS-63.  Mottled 
rose-gray  toning  over  lustrous  surfaces  ☆1917  MS-64.  Attrac¬ 
tive  golden  rose  toning.  Fustrous  ☆  1920  MS-64.  Fustrous  with 
pale  golden  toning  on  the  obverse.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


142  1918  MS-65.  A  highly  lustrous  gem  with  jialc  golden  iiides- 
cence  on  both  sides. 

143  1919  MS-65.  .A  satiny  and  lustrous  gem,  possessed  of  a  bold 
strike  and  attractive  rose  highlights. 

144  1921  MS-65.  Fresh  and  brilliant  with  intense  lustre. 

145  Grouping  of  Mint  State  Buffalo  nickels:  ☆  1923  MS-63.  Satiny 
surfaces  with  some  spotting  ☆  1925  MS-64.  Lustrous  with 
mottled  golden  toning  on  the  obverse  and  splashes  on  the  re¬ 
verse  ☆  1926  MS-64.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  ☆  1927  MS-63.  Fus¬ 
trous  golden  toning  with  some  sj)otting  ☆  1928  MS-65.  Fus¬ 
trous  pale  blue  toning  ☆  1929  MS-63.  Fustrous  pale  iridescent 
toning  with  some  spotting  ☆  1930  MS-63.  Rainbow  iridescence 
on  both  surfaces  ☆  1931-S  MS-62.  Pale  iridescence  with  some 
spotting  ☆  1934  MS-64.  Fustrous.  Iridescent  toning  on  both 
surfaces  ☆  1935  MS-65.  Satiny  surfaces  with  splashes  of  rose 
toning  ☆  1938-1)  MS-65.  Iridescent  toning  over  lustrous  sur¬ 
faces.  (Total:  1 1  pieces) 

146  1 924  MS-65.  A  satiny  pale  golden  gem  with  strong  lustre  and  a 
deep  strike. 

147  1936  Type  1.  Satin  finish.  Proof-65.  A  highly  lustrous  satin  fin¬ 
ish  Proof,  sharply  struck  and  lightly  toned  with  pale  lavender 
iridescence.  Some  minuscule  flecks  can  be  seen  when  viewed 
under  low  magnification.  Still  an  exceptional  coin  overall. 

■  fwo  styles  of  Proof  Buffalo  nickels  were  produced  in  1936,  the  first  year 
of  Proof  coinage  after  1916.  The  first  style  has  a  satiny  appearance  with  sub¬ 
dued  lustre  but  with  sharp,  “square”  edges.  The  second  type  has  a  rellective 
mirror  finish. 

148  1937  Proof-64.  A  glittering  gem  with  pale  champagne  high¬ 
lights  on  reflective  surfaces.  Some  faint  specks  are  noted  un¬ 
der  low'  magnification. 

149  Selection  of  Jefferson  nickels:  ☆  1938  Proof-64  ☆  1939  Proof- 
65  ☆  1940  Proof-63  ☆1941  Proof-64  ☆  1942  Proof-64  ☆  1942- 
P  Proof-64.  Spotting  ☆  1943-P  MS-64  ☆  1944-D  MS-64  ☆  1945- 
S  MS-63  ☆  1946  MS-64  ☆  1947  MS-64  ☆  1948  MS-63.  Spotting 
☆  1949  MS-64.  Spotting  ☆  1950  Proof-63.  Spotting.  .\I1  are  lus¬ 
trous;  some  display  iridescent  toning.  (Total:  14  pieces) 
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Half  Dimes  _ 

Half  dimes  have  been  a  favorite  series  with  many  numisma¬ 
tists,  and  over  the  years  we  have  had  the  good  lortnne  to 
present  at  auction  several  specialized  cabinets  inclnding  the 
Dr.  D.C.  MontgomeiT  C'.ollection  and  the  Dr.  Stuart  Levine 
Collection.  In  addition,  certain  of  the  “comprehensive”  collec¬ 
tions  of  .American  coins  we  have  offered — such  as  the  Garrett, 
Nonveb,  and  Eliasberg  collections — have  been  rich  in  half 
dimes. 

The  denomination,  begun  in  1794,  was  produced  erratically. 
Examples  were  struck  from  1794  through  1797,  again  from 
1801  through  1805  (excepting  1804),  and  then  from  f829 
through  1873.  The  focal  point  of  the  half  dime  series  has  al¬ 
ways  been  the  1802,  the  fame  of  which  has  gone  beyond  the 
pun  iew  of  specialists  and  which  has  captured  the  fancy  of  the 
entire  coin  collecting  domain.  Erom  great  rarities  to  readily 
available  pieces  the  Childs  Collection  has  much  to  of  fer. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

150  1794  Valentine-4.  Rarity-4.  Flowing  Hair.  Net  VG-8;  sharp¬ 

ness  of  \’F-20  with  marks  on  both  surfaces.  Light  gray  with 
traces  of  darker  toning.  Adjustment  marks  are  visible  on  the 
reverse.  The  first  dated  year  in  the  regular  half  dime  series, 
following  the  half  disme  of  1792. 

.•Anticipating  an  extensive  coinage  of  half  dimes,  a  number  of  dies  were 
made  up  in  1 794.  However,  it  was  not  until  1 795  that  coinage  actually  com¬ 
menced.  Thus,  all  1794-dated  half  dimes  were  made  later,  including  the 
presently  offered  V-4. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

151  1795  V-4.  Rarity-3.  Flowing  Hair.  Net  F-12;  sharpness  of  VF- 

30,  digs  noted  on  both  surfaces.  Very  light  gray  resulting  from 
cleaning  in  the  past.  Faint  remnants  of  lustre  are  noted  around 
the  devices. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

152  1796  V-lb.  Rarity-3,  LIKERTY.  G-4.  Light  gray,  probably  once 

cleaned  and  with  considerable  wear,  yet  still  very  handsome. 
Although  wear  encroaches  on  the  stars  and  letters,  the  top  of 
LIKKR IV  on  the  obverse  is  complete. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

153  1797  V-1.  Rarity-6.  13  Stars.  Net  G-4;  sharpness  of  F-12,  digs 

on  obverse.  Lightly  cleaned,  the  reverse  beginning  to  retone. 
Just  13  stars  on  the  obverse,  this  die  no  doubt  prepared  later  in 
the  year  after  Mint  officials  realized  they  could  not  continue  to 
add  stars  randomly  for  new  states. 

Walter  Breen  suggested  that  the  15  Stars  obverse  die  was  produced  prior 
to  June  1796  when  the  United  States  consisted  of  just  15  individual  states. 
Obviously,  this  die  was  not  used  in  1796  with  only  the  first  three  digits 
placed  in  the  die.  The  next  entn'  was  the  16  Stars  obverse,  made  after  June 
1,  1 796  when  Tennessee  was  admitted  as  tbe  16th  state.  Finally,  the  13  Stars 
obverse  was  produced  later,  as  mentioned. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

154  1797  V-2.  Rarity-3,  15  Stars.  VF-20.  Light  gray  with  darker 
steel  toning  at  the  peripheries.  A  very  pleasing  example,  de¬ 
spite  light  scratches  and  other  abrasions.  Central  weakness  is 
typical  of  most  known  examples  of  this  design  type. 

155  Grouping  of  half  dimes:  ☆  1797  V-4.  Rarity-4.  16  Stars.  Net 
VG-8;  sbarj^ness  of  EF-40,  extensively  marked  ☆1801  V-l.  Rar- 
ity-4.  VG-8,  reverse  dent  ☆  1803  V-L  Rarity-4.  Large  3.  Net  G- 
7;  sharpness  of  F-12,  marks  ☆  1805  V'-l.  Rarity-4.  Net  G-4; 
sharpness  of  F-12,  plugged.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

This  lot  includes  a  number  of  veiv  scarce  and  rare  issues.  The  opportunity 
to  acquire  them  in  lower  grades  should  appeal  to  anyone  working  on  a  bud¬ 
get,  but  who  wishes  to  have  examples  of  the  years  in  question. 

156  1800  V-L  Rarity-3.  VG-8.  Light  pewter-gray  with  a  splash  of 
deep  steel  in  the  obverse  fields.  A  few  very  light  marks  are 
noted,  none  serious.  This  issue  marks  the  debut  of  the  Heral¬ 
dic  Eagle  reverse  design  among  half  dimes. 
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Extremely  Rare  1802  Half  Dime 

The  Classic  Rarity  of  this  Denomination 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

57  1802  V-1.  Rarity-5.  Net  VG-8;  sharpness  of  F-12,  with  tooled 

surfaces  and  edge.  Bright  silveiy  w'hite  surfaces  with  very  faint 
porosity  and  a  few  minor  scratches.  The  surfaces  of  obverse 
and  reverse  are  impaired  while  the  edge  shows  considerable 
tooling.  Perhaps  40  to  50  examples  surv  ive  of  this  date. 

Over  the  years  the  inclusion  of  an  1802  has  always  been  a 
badge  of  distinction  when  collections  have  come  to  market. 
Apparently,  Walter  H.  Childs  was  not  able  to  acquire  a  speci¬ 
men  in  his  own  era  of  activity,  and  it  was  not  until  decades 
later  that  an  example  was  acquired. 

^Vhile  today  w^e  recognize  as  many  as  40  to  50  pieces  being  in 
existence,  not  that  many  have  come  to  light.  Harold  P.  Newlin, 
an  attorney  who  was  a  very  active  numismatist  and  who  was  a 
frequent  correspondent  of  T.  Harrison  Garrett  (a  number  of 
his  letters  are  reproduced  in  the  book.  The  History  of  United 
States  Coinage  as  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection,  1979)  wrote 
a  monograph  on  the  half  dime  series.  His  favorite  coin  was  the 
1802.  His  appreciation  for  the  1802  is  reprinted  below. 

A  decade  later,  Augustus  G.  Heaton  in  a  poem  published  in 
The  Numismatist,  referred  to  the  1802  as  one  of  the  “silver  bar¬ 
ons,”  a  reference  to  the  great  rarities  struck  in  this  metal. 

Accompanied  by  a  SilverToume  Numismatic  Portfolios,  Inc.  cetiificate. 

SilverTowne  Numismatic  Portfolios,  abbreviated  SNP,  was  the  au¬ 


thentication  bureau  of  SilverTowne,  coin  dealers  in  Winchester,  In¬ 
diana.  They  began  authentication  .sendees  after  employing  John 
Hunter  in  the  early  I98()s.John  was,  fir  many  years,  the  head  au¬ 
thenticator  for  the  American  Numismatic  A.s.sociation. 

THE  HALF-DIME  OF  1802 

By  Harold  P.  Newlin.  1883 

I  have  endeavored  in  die  following  article,  to  give  a  list  ol  the  numhei  ol 
the  hall-dinies  of  this  date  known  to  collectors,  and  also  a  hriel  historv’.  il  I 
may  so  term  it,  of  each  individual  piece,  describing  its  condition,  price  real¬ 
ized  when  sold  at  public  or  private  sales,  and  as  far  as  1  am  able,  the  names 
of  the  purchasers.  1  write  thus  in  detail,  because  I  think  it  may  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  collectors  to  learn  all  they  can  about  this^ — the  most  desirable  piece  of 
the  American  silver  series.  I  foresee  that  some  numismatists  will  take  issue 
with  me  iti  the  statement,  that  the  1802  half  clime  is  the  most  desirable  of 
the  silver  series.  My  reason  for  giving  it  the  most  exalted  jilace,  I  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  explain.  If  a  collector  were  asked  to  name  the  four  rarest  .4meri- 
can  silver  coins,  he  would,  1  am  sure,  naming  them  in  the  order  of  their  de¬ 
nominations,  say:  the  1804  dollar,  1823  quarter,  1827  quarter,  and  1802 
half  dime.  1  will  assume  that  these  are  the  rarest.  [Mark  Borckardt  note:  In 
1 883  mintmark  varieties  were  not  collected;  this  largely  awaited  puhlication 
of  Augustus  G.  Heaton’s  Treatise  on  Mint  Marks,  1893.] 

The  1804  dollar  has  been  re-struck.  4'he  dies  were  not  destroyed  till  the 
year  1 860,  and  I  believe  the  pieces  were  re-struck  from  the  dies,  ttpon  two 
occasions,  a  short  time  prior  to  this  year....  [Note:  The  reference  is  to  the 
Class  III  or  “restrike”  1804;  the  Childs  Collection  specimen  is  a  Class  I.] 

The  1827  quarter  has  also  been  restruck.  ITie  1823  quarter  is  struck  from 
the  altered  die  of  the  quarter  of  the  preceding  year,  and  possesses  no  char¬ 
acteristics  of  its  own.  The  1802  half  dime  is  open  to  none  of  these  objec¬ 
tions.  It  has  never  been  restruck.  The  dies  were  made  for  that  year  and 
were  destroyed.  I  have  seen  many  dangerous  counterfeits  of  the  1804  dol¬ 
lar  and  of  the  1823  quarter,  but  have  never  seen  one  of  the  1802  half  dime. 

LTo'!  these  facts  I  base  my  opinion,  that  the  half-dime  of  1802  is  the 
most  desirable  of  the  silver  series. 

There  are,  I  believe — and  I  make  this  assertion,  having  given  the  subject 
a  good  deal  of  study  and  research — but  16  specimens  of  the  half  dime  of 
this  year,  known  to  be  in  the  possession  of  dealers  or  collectors.  That  a 
larger  number  were  coined  I  do  not  doubt,  but  what  that  number  is,  will 
never  become  known,  as  the  Mint  authorities  declare  there  is  no  way  of 
ascertaining  it.  In  1863,  but  three  specimens  had  been  discovered — the 
number  is  now  more  than  quintupled,  and  it  may  be  that  it  w'ill  be  further 
increased,  but  very  gradually,  I  am  sure,  and  not  at  all  in  proportion  to 
the  increasing  demand. 


158  Grouping  of  Capped  Bust  half  dimes:  Hr  1829  V-3.  AU-58. 
Lustrous  with  splashes  of  bluish  gray  toning  at  the  rims  ☆  1830 
\'-8.  EF-45.  Silver  gray  with  splashes  of  golden  brown  ☆1831 
V-7.  VG-8  ☆  1834  V-1 .  AU-50.  Soft  silver  gray  surfaces  ☆  1837 
V-2.  EF-45.  Rarity-3.  Small  5c.  Lustrous  with  splashes  of  golden 
toning  on  both  surfaces.  (Total:  5  pieces) 

After  a  hiatus  of  over  two  decades,  coinage  of  the  half  dime  denomination 
resumed  in  1829.  Employed  was  the  Capped  Bust  motif  created  by  John 
Reich  in  1807.  In  the  half  dime  series  the  style  was  continued  through  and 
including  1837. 

159  1 832  V- 1 .  MS-60.  Sharply  struck  with  brilliant,  frosty  white  sur¬ 
faces.  Desirable  for  the  date  or  type  collector. 

160  1833  V-3.  MS-63.  Very  sharply  struck  save  for  the  very  center 
of  the  reverse.  Fully  brilliant  with  a  whisper  of  soft  golden 
brown  toning.  Struck  in  the  first  year  of  operation  at  the  sec¬ 
ond  Philadelphia  Mint. 

The  decade  of  the  183()s  saw  dramatic  changes.  The  first  Philadelphia 
Mint,  occupied  since  1792,  was  vacated  in  favor  of  a  custom-built  structure 
with  modern  facilities.  After  several  years  of  construction,  the  second  mint 
began  operations  in  1833.  In  1835  Chief  Engraver  William  Kneass  sufleied 
a  debilitating  stroke.  Among  chief  engravers,  Kneass  was  one  ol  the  less  pro¬ 


ductive,  at  least  as  reflected  by  the  corpus  of  patterns  (virtually  none)  and 
designs  and  modifications  attributed  to  him.  Hired  to  take  over  the  engrav¬ 
ing  work  was  local  diesinker  Christian  Ciobrecht,  who  was  taken  on  as  second 
engraver,  as  he  did  not  like  the  term  as.sistant.  Soon,  Cobrecht  developed 
new  coinage  designs  following  art  by  I  hoinas  Sully,  I  itian  Peale,  and  his 
own  sketches.  The  result  in  1836  was  the  first  Liberty  Seated  coinage  in  the 
form  of  the  silver  dollar.  On  March  23,  1836,  a  ceremony  was  held  to  ob- 
sen  e  the  first  use  of  a  steam -powered  coinage  press,  a  celebration  intended 
to  be  held  on  Februaiy  22  (W'ashington's  birthday),  hut  postitoned.  For 
much  of  the  same  decade,  the  Secretary  of  the  1  reasury  was  Levi 
Woodbury,  a  relative  of  Edmund  Roberts,  who  was  the  diplomatic  etivoy 
who  delivered  the  first  1804  silver  dollars  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  King 
ofSiam  in  1835  and  1836  respectively,  .\spects  of  this  pivotal  era  at  the  Mint 
will  he  brought  together  in  the  forthcoming  book  by  Dave  Bowers,  ,4  Roman¬ 
tic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 

161  1 835  V-3,  Large  Date,  Large  5c,  MS-63,  Satiny  silver  with  pale 

blue  peripheral  toning.  The  reverse  is  similar,  however,  light 
gold  replaces  the  blue  found  on  obverse.  Sharply  struck  with  a 
few  minor  abrasions,  Fhe  obverse  has  slight  doubling  on  the 
date  and  stars,  a  type  of  “machine  doubling”  similar  to  double 
profiles  found  on  large  cents  and  half  dollars  of  this  same  era. 
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Gem  Mint  State  1835  Half  Dime 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

162  1835  V-5.  Small  Date,  Large  5C.  MS-65.  A  lovely  gem  ex¬ 
ample,  fully  brilliant  white  with  frosty  lustre.  Actually,  the  sur¬ 
faces  are  somewhat  reflective,  suggestive  of  the  old  designa¬ 
tion  “Semi-Proof”  made  popular  by  B.  Max  Mehl  and  others. 
The  edge  reeding  is  quite  weak,  in  some  places  missing  alto¬ 
gether,  certainly  the  result  of  minting  and  not  from  outside 
influences.  This  is  an  exceedinglv  important  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  high-grade  coin  with  wonderful  eye  appeal,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  pedigree. 

163  1836  Y-6.  MS-63.  Brilliant  satiny  lustre  with  just  a  hint  of  light 
golden  toning.  A  few  ver)’  minor  marks  are  noted,  none  are 
serious.  .An  attractive  coin  for  the  date  or  type  collector. 

164  Over  two  dozen  Liberty  Seated  half  dimes:  ☆  1837  No  Stars. 
VG-8  ☆  1838-0  No  Stars.  G-6  ☆  1838  Small  Stars.  VG-8  ☆  1839 
Net  \T-20;  sharpness  ofVF-30,  bent  ☆  1841  G-6  ☆  1842  VG-8 
☆  1 844  VF-20^  1845  VF-20^  1846  Net  G-4;  sharpness  of  F- 12 
with  solder  and  dig  on  the  reverse  ☆  1847  \T-35  ☆  1848  Me¬ 
dium  Date.  \T-35  ☆  1 849  \G-8  ☆  1 850  \T-30  ☆  1 85 1  -O  F- 1 5  ☆ 
1 852  G-4  ☆  1 855  Arrows.  VG-8  ☆  1 856  EF-40  ☆  1859  VF-20  ☆ 
1860  Net  VF-20;  sharpness  ofVF-35,  solder  on  reverse  ☆1861 
VF-20  ☆  1 862  VF-30  ☆  1 867-S  F- 1 5  ☆  1 868-S  F- 1 2  ☆  1 870  VF- 
25  ☆  1872  F-12  ☆  1873  Closed  3.  F-12.  Each  displays  various 
degrees  of  toning.  (Total:  26  pieces) 

165  Grouping  of  Liberty  Seated  half  dimes:  ☆  1840  No  Drapery. 
EE-45.  Silver  gray  with  olive  toning  at  the  rims  ☆  1843  AU-50. 
Lustrous  with  golden  gray  highlights  ☆  1853  No  Arrows.  VE- 
20.  Attractive  silver  gray  surfaces  ☆  1853  Arrows.  AU-50.  Rich 
steel  gray  ☆  1854  Arrows.  AU-50.  Lustrous  with  a  hint  of 
golden  gray  toning  ☆  1871  AU-55.  Lustrous  with  splashes  of 
reddish  gold  toning.  (Total:  6  pieces) 

166  Pair  of  Mint  State  half  dimes:  ☆  1857  MS-63.  4'he  obverse  is 
slightly  reflective  with  golden  orange  highlights,  while  the  re¬ 
verse  is  lustrous  with  mottled  golden  gray  toning  ☆  1858  MS- 
61.  Reddish  browm  toning  on  the  obverse,  with  a  mixture  of 
brown,  blue,  and  olive  on  the  reverse.  (4'otal:  2  pieces) 


As  is  true  of'the  next  several  dates  through  1866,  the  1863  has  a  generou! 
quotieut  of  foundational  value,  as  examples  are  truly  rare  in  any  and  al 
gratles. 

168  1864  EF-40.  A  lightly  circulated  example  of  this  favorite  rarity. 
A  reverse  die  crack  identifies  this  as  the  same  reverse  as  the 
1863  coin.  Examples  of  this  are  rarities  in  business  strike  for¬ 
mat.  Probably  not  more  than  100  survivors  remain  from  the 
original  mintage  of  48,470  coins,  most  of  these  surv'ivors  being 
Proofs. 

169  1865  VF-30.  Moderately  circulated  with  attractive  toning.  JusI 
1 3,000  business  strikes  and  500  Proofs  were  originally  issued. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  an  iinirortant  archive  and  historical  society  your 
editor  inquired  as  to  what  was  “hot”  in  the  subject  of  research,  and  was  told 
that  Civil  War  history  was  currently  in  the  forefront — this  edging  out  such 
recently  pojtular  topics  as  black  history  and  women’s  rights.  Separately, 
.Mai  k  (.lazer,  a  Civil  War  token  specialist  who  keeps  an  eye  on  the  Internet, 
mentioned  that  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  interest  in  Civil  War  his¬ 
tory  in  that  medium,  and  that  common  tokens  that  might  trade 
numismatically  for,  say,  |1()  sometimes  are  bought  by  unknowing  people  for 
multi[)les  of  that  price.  Perhaps  one  of  these  times  Civil  War  buffs  will  “dis¬ 
cover”  federal  coinage  of  the  years  1861-1865.  If  so,  the  demand  for  such 
[)ieces  will  surely  multiply. 

170  1 866  VF-20.  A  key  date  among  later  half  dime  issues  from  18601 
to  1873.  Another  important  opportunity  not  to  be  missed. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

171  1869  Proof-65.  A  lovely  gem  Proof.  Light  gold  is  blended  with 

deep  blue.  Deeply  reflective  fields  surround  highly  lustrous 
cameo  devices  creating  wonderful  aesthetic  appeal.  .An  ideal 
coin  for  the  date  collector  or  type  coin  enthusiast.  Just  600 
Proofs  were  minted  with  the  chances  of  a  finer  survivor  quite 
slim. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

167  1863  Repunched  Date.  MS-64.  A  lovely  Mint  State  example, 

certainly  quite  rare  as  such.  Proof  examples  were  saved  in 
much  greater  (luantities  than  business  strikes.  Sharply  struck 
with  very  light  gold  toning  and  frosty  lustre. 
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Dimes 

;  I'he  \Valter  H.  Childs  Collection  of  dimes  brings  to  the 
market  coins  that  for  the  most  part  have  been  hidden  away  lor 
l^ver  a  centiny.  The  early  issues,  prior  to  the  1 86()s,  are  mostly 
jircnlated,  and  along  the  way  offer  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
(iiany  key  dates.  Later  dimes  comprise  Proofs  believed  to  have 
l  een  ordered  directly  from  the  Mint,  among  which  are  some 
jinly  dazzling  gems.  Among  Mercuiy  dimes  an  especially  high- 
frade  and  rare  1921  must  be  mentioned  as  well  as  a  superb 
Item  Proof  1 936. 

I  The  dime  denomination  made  its  debut  in  1796  and  has 
[leen  produced  fairly  regularly  from  that  time  to  the  present, 
Uthough  mintages  were  somewhat  erratic  during  the  first 
hree  decades. 


172  1796  John  Reich-1.  Rarity-3.  F-12.  A  pleasing  deep  golden 

gray  specimen  with  some  rose  iridescence  at  the  rims.  From 
the  first  year  of  the  denomination.  A  popular  variety,  one  that 
is  readily  recognizable  by  the  obverse  cud  at  the  first  star  to  the 
left  of  the  date. 


[■  173  1797  JR-1.  Rarity-4.  16  Stars.  Net  VG-8;  sharpness  of  VF-30, 

I  holed  and  plugged.  A  few  shallow  obverse  digs  are  also  noted. 

1  Medium  gray,  moderately  lighter  on  the  high  points.  A  scarce 

variety. 

■  174  1797  JR-2.  Rarity-4.  13  Stars.  AG-3.  Pale  golden  gray.  Some 

;  weakness  at  the  peripheries,  but  all  details  are  readable. 

Scratches  are  noted  on  both  the  obverse  and  reverse. 


'  175  Pair  of  Draped  Bust  dimes:  ☆  1798  JR-4.  Rarity-3.  Large  8. 
Fair-2,  bent  ☆1801  JR-F  Rarity  4.  Net  G-7;  sharpness  ofVG- 
10,  heavy  obverse  scratches.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

M76  1800JR-1.  Rarity-4.  F-12.  Medium  golden  gray.  Decent  detail 

present  for  the  grade.  A  scarce  variety. 

'  177  1802  JR-4.  Rarity-4.  G-5.  Pale  slate  gray.  A  few  tiny  marks  are 

present,  but  certainly  fewer  than  might  imagined  for  the  as¬ 
signed  grade. 


178  1803  JR-3.  Rarity-4.  VF-20.  Medium  gray  with  rose  and  gold 

highlights  on  the  high  ftoints;  a  slightly  darker  area  is  seen  to 
the  left  of  the  date.  Some  tiny  stray  marks  are  seen  on  the  re¬ 
verse,  hut  the  overall  appeal  is  still  decent  for  the  assigned 
grade. 


179  1804  JR-2.  Rarity-5.  14  Stars.  G-4.  (>olden  gray  with  deeper 
gold  on  the  high  points.  Well  worn,  hut  not  heavily  marked. 
Pleasing  for  the  grade.  A  rare  variety. 

The  reverse  die  of  this  dime — and  several  other  dimes  of  the  era — is  also 
used  to  coin  gold  $2.50  pieces  of  like  diameter,  a  ver)'  curious  situation.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  it  seems  logical  that  there  might  be  a  die  linkage  between  simi¬ 
larly  sized  half  dollars  and  $10  gold  pieces  of  the  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse 
style  of  the  same  era.  but  thus  far  no  matching  has  been  found. 

180  1805  JR-2.  Four  Berries.  VCi-8.  Vibrant  deep  gold  iridescence 
in  the  fields,  light  silver  gray  on  the  high  points.  Worn  but 
mark  free. 

181  1807  JR-1.  Net  VF-20;  sharpness  of  EF-45,  but  with  some  small 
bruises  and  scrapes  at  the  rim,  and  with  some  probable  edge 
filing  in  areas.  Warm  silver  gray  with  iridescent  gold,  rose,  and 
blue  in  the  protected  areas.  The  final  year  of  the  design  type. 

182  Nearly  complete  date  run  of  Capped  Bust  dimes:  ☆  18()9JR- 
1 .  Rarity-4.  G-4  ☆  181 1/9JR-1 .  Rarity-3.  Overdate.  F-12  ☆  1820 
,JR  -7.  F-12  ☆  1 82 1  JR-7.  Large  Date.  Net  F-1 5;  sharpness  of  FF- 
45,  heavy  obverse  scratches  ☆  1821  JR-8.  Small  Date.  F-12  ☆ 
1823  JR-3.  Net  G-5;  sharpness  of\"G-8,  obverse  graffiti  ☆  1824 
JR-1.  Rarity-3.  G-5  ☆  1827JR-3.  Net  VF-20;  sharpness  of\'F-30, 
obverse  digs  ☆  1828JR-1.  Small  Date.  G-6^  1828JR-2.  Rarity- 

3.  Large  Date.  F-12  ☆  1830/29JR-4.  Overdate.  G-6  ☆  1832  JR- 
1.  VG-8  ☆  1834  JR-2.  Rarity-3.  Large  4.  VF-20.  (Total:  13 
pieces) 

183  Pair  of  18 14-dated  dimes:  ☆  JR-l.  Rarity-3.  Small  Date.  \T-20. 
Steel  gray  surfaces  ☆  JR-4.  Large  Date.  EF-40.  Splashes  of  iri¬ 
descent  toning,  mostly  at  the  rims.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

184  1 822  JR-1 .  Rarity-4.  G-6.  Medium  golden  gray  with  lighter  gray 
on  the  high  points.  A  scarce  variety. 

For  decades  the  1822  dime  has  been  recognized  by  specialists  as  a  vety  dif¬ 
ficult  year  to  acquire. 

185  1825  JR-2.  EF-45.  Lustrous  medium  gray  with  some  golden 
toning  on  both  sides.  A  few  faint  scratches  are  seen  benveen 
the  1  and  8  of  the  date. 

186  Trio  of  early  dimes:  ☆  1829JR-4.  Large  10(7  EF-40  ☆  1833  JR- 
5.  Last  3  high.  EF-40  ☆  1835  JR-3.  EF-45.  Well  matched  steel 
gray  surfaces  with  iridescent  highlights.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

187  Pair  of  Capped  Bust  dimes,  each  graded  AU-50:  ☆  1 83 1  J  R- 1 . 
Reddish  orange  iridescence  on  the  obverse  with  blue,  green, 
and  pale  magenta  on  the  reverse.  Lustrous  ☆  1834  JR-5.  Large 

4.  Steel  gray  surfaces  with  reddish  orange  highlights.  (Total:  2 
pieces) 

188  Pair  of  early  dimes:  ☆  1836  JR-3.  Rarity-3.  .\U-50.  Lustrous 
rose-gray  surfaces  ☆  1837  G.apped  Bust,  JR-L  Rarity-4.  .‘\U-55. 
Lustrous  with  splashes  of  golden  gray  toning.  (  Total:  2  pieces) 

189  Frio  of  Liberty  Seated  dimes:  ☆  1837  Liberty  Seated,  No  Stars, 
Small  Date.  MS-60.  Mottled  golden  gray  surfaces  ☆  1854  .Ar¬ 
rows.  ALI-50.  Pale  rose-gray  ☆  1857  MS-60.  Lustrous  with 
splashes  of  golden  brown  toning  at  the  rims.  (  Total:  3  pieces) 
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190  Grouping  of  l.iberty  Seated  dimes:  ☆  1837  Small  Date.  VG-8  ☆ 
1838-0  No  Stars.  VG-8.  Somewhat  scarce  ☆  1838  Large  Stars 
(2).  F-12  and  G-4  ☆  1839  F-15  ☆  1840  Drapei7.  F-15  ☆  1842  G- 
6  ☆  1 846  F- 1 2.  A  kev  date  by  any  measure  ☆  1 847  f  - 1 2  ☆  1 848 
F-12  ☆  1851  F-12  ☆  1853  No  Arrows.  F-12.  Dozens  of  times 
rarer  than  its  with-arrows  cousin  ☆  1 855  .Arrows.  VCj-8  ☆  1 856 
Large  Date.  F-12.  Quite  scarce,  but  largely  unrecognized  thus 

☆  1856-0  F-12  ☆  186()-S  Net  VG-8;  sharpness  of  VF-20, 
scratched  ☆  1861  F-12  ☆  1863-S  F-12.  (Total:  18  pieces) 

191  Large  grouping  of  Liberty  Seated  dimes:  ☆  1 840  No  Draper)'. 

EF-45  1841  VF-20  ☆  1843  Repunched  Date.  AU-50  ☆  1845 

\'F-35  1849-0  \'F-20.  Somewhat  scarce  'it  1850  VF-20  ☆ 

1852  EF-40  ☆  1853  EF-45  ☆  1858  EF-45  ☆  1859  VF-20  ☆  1860 
EF-40^  1862VF-30^  1868\T-30^  1869  VF-20  ☆  1870VF-30 

☆  1871  VF-20  ☆  1872  VF-20  ☆  1873  No  .Arrows.  Glosed  3.  VF- 
30  ☆  1873  Arrows.  VF-20  ☆  1874\'F-25^  1876  VF-30  ☆  1877- 
CC  EF-40  ☆  1878  EF-40.  (Total:  23  pieces) 

192  1844  VF’-30.  An  attractive  golden  gray  specimen  of  the  scarce 
and  popular  “Orphan  .Annie”  variety,  a  date  that  has  increased 
steadily  in  value,  in  all  grades,  during  the  past  several  years. 

Our  frequent  correspondent,  Leonard  Augsburger,  recently  contributed 
a  very  interesting  article  on  the  1844  dime  to  The  Numismatist. 

193  1864  Proof-60.  Mainly  brilliant  with  some  pale  gray  toning. 
Moderate  cameo  contrast  present.  One  of  onlv  470  Proofs 
struck  during  this  Civil  War  year. 

194  1865  VF-20.  Medium  gray  with  some  golden  highlights  on  the 
high  points.  A  business  strike  rarity,  one  of  just  10,000  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  date  struck  for  circulation. 

195  1866  EF-45.  Iridescent  golden  gray  in  the  fields,  lighter  gray 
on  the  high  points.  From  a  small  business  strike  mintage  for 
the  date  of  just  8,000  pieces.  An  appealing  specimen  overall. 
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1883  Proof-63.  Reflective  blue  and  gray  on  the  obverse,  pal 
rose  on  the  reverse. 

Believed  to  have  been  burchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H 
Childs. 


1884  Proof-63.  Vibrant  deep  gold,  electric  blue,  and  violet  o 
the  obverse,  pale  rose  on  the  reverse. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H 


Childs. 


1885  Proof-65.  A  gem  cameo  Proof  with  rich  gold  and  viole 
on  the  obverse;  the  reverse  exhibits  brilliant  devices  against  . 
deep  mirror  field. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H 
Childs. 


1 886  Proof-64.  Ciray  and  blue  iridescence  on  the  obverse,  dee| 
rose  on  tbe  reverse. 

Believed  to  have  beeyi  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  BFi 
Childs.  I 

t 

! 

1887  Proof-64.  Vibrant  electric  blue  on  the  obverse,  subduec- 

rose  on  the  reverse.  j 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter 
Childs. 


207  1888  Proof-64.  Iridescent  electric  blue  on  the  obverse,  pale 

rose  on  the  reverse. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H\ 
Childs. 


196  1867  Proof-60.  Steel  gray  with  lighter  high  points  and  fair 
cameo  contrast.  Some  faint  hairlines  account  for  the  assigned 
grade.  From  a  Proof  mintage  of  625  pieces. 

197  1875  Proof-63.  Frosty  silver  gray  motifs  and  medium  gray  mir¬ 
ror  fields  exhibit  a  splash  or  two  of  rose  and  blue  iridescence. 

198  1879  Proof-63.  Iridescent  slate  gray  with  electric  blue  on  tbe 
obverse;  the  reverse  is  more  brilliant,  particularly  on  the  mo¬ 
tifs,  with  iridescent  gold  at  the  rim. 

Proof  dimes  from  1879  througli  1881  inc  lusive  have  very  low  related  busi¬ 
ness  strike  mintages,  making  tbe  Proofs  especially  desirable. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 

199  1880  Proof-63.  Deep  blue  and  violet  on  the  obverse,  |)ale  rose- 
gray  on  the  reverse. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

200  1881  Proof-64.  Deep  rose  and  gold  on  the  obverse,  pale  lilac- 
on  the  reverse. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

201  1882  Proof-64.  Satiny  and  brilliant  obverse  devices  contrast 
nicely  with  the  deep  blue  mirror  background;  the  reverse  is 
pale  lavender. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


208  1889  Proof-64.  Iridescent  electric  blue  and  gray  on  the  ob 

verse,  pale  rose  on  the  reverse. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H 
Childs. 


209  1890  Proof-65.  Electric  blue  and  gray  iridescence  and  a  modest 

cameo  contrast  present  on  the  obverse,  pale  rose  on  the  reverse 
Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


210  1891  Proof-65.  Gold,  violet,  and  electric  blue  spread  outward 

from  tbe  center  on  the  obverse,  with  evenly  dispersed  pale 
rose,  violet,  and  electric  blue  on  the  reverse.  A  gem  Proof  from 
the  final  year  of  the  design  type. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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BOWERS  AND  MERER 


The  Walter  //.  Childs  Collection 


Gem  Proof  1892  Dime 

First  of  the  Barber  Series 


1  211  1892  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Splashes  of  deep  rose  iridescence 

mingle  with  mint  brilliance  on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  being 
lilac-gray  with  a  whisper  of  blue.  A  lovely  gem  Proof  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  first  date  in  the  Barber  dime  series  (1892-1916). 

This  commences  a  nearly  complete  rim  (save  for  the  solitar)-  date  1913)  of 
notable  Proofs  believed  to  have  been  purchased  directly  from  the  Mint.  A 
[  set  of  Proofs  gathered  together  and  viewed  at  one  time  is  truly  a  sight  to 

behold.  .Anyone  interested  in  facing  the  challenge  of  such  acquisitions 
would  do  well  to  bid  liberally,  as  the  quality  of  the  Childs  Collection  pieces 
has  few  equals  antwhere  else  in  numismatics,  regardless  of  grading  “num¬ 
bers.” 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1893  100 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

212  1893  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Deep  orange-gold  and  pale  violet  iri¬ 

descence  graces  the  frosty  obverse  design  elements  and  the 
deeply  mirrored  field;  the  reverse  is  smoky  rose  with  nuances 
of  blue  and  gold.  A  sharply  struck  gem  of  exquisite  quality. 
The  strike  is  perhaps  as  fine  as  can  be  obtained  in  the  series, 
with  even  the  smallest  of  details — the  kernels  on  the  ear  of 
corn,  for  instance — sharp  and  clear.  A  beauty,  and  certainly 
among  the  finest  known  Proof  examples  of  the  date. 

PCCtS  Population:  9;  1  finer  (Proof-68). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Memorable  Gem  Proof  1894  Dime 

Tied  for  Finest  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

213  1894  Proof-67  (PCGS).  The  frosty  obverse  cameo  and  mirror 

field  are  alive  with  golden  iridescence,  while  the  reverse  glows 
with  even,  smoky  lilac  toning.  A  delightful  representative  of 
the  date  and  grade,  a  gem  of  the  highest  order. 

PCCiS  Population:  14;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Cameo  Gem  Proof  1895  100 

Key  Date 


214  1895  Proof-66  (PCGS).  An  intense  array  of  violet,  rose,  and 

electric  blue  iridescence  blends  with  mint  brilliance  on  the  ob¬ 
verse,  while  the  reverse  is  pale  smoky  lilac.  Both  sides  display 
strong  cameo  contrast. 

Of  all  Philadelphia  Mint  dimes,  the  1895  is  the  most  desired,  as  the  related 
business  strike  mintage  was  sufficiently  low  that  Mint  State  coins  are  seldom 
found — placing  additional  demand  on  the  remaining  Proofs. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


215  1896  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Satiny  silver  gray  on  the  obverse  with 

golden  toning  on  the  reverse.  Cameo  contrast  present  on  both 
sides. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


IU)\VKRS  AND  MKRENA 


10 


The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Toned  1897  Proof  Dime 


216  1897  Proof-66  (PCGS),  Satiny  and  brilliant  at  the  obverse  cen¬ 

ter,  with  deep  silvei'  gray  and  light  bine  toning  in  the  field,  d’he 
reverse  displays  lighter  silver  gray  with  a  touch  of  gold.  Decent 
cameo  contrast  present  on  both  sides. 

One  ot  731  Proofs  of  the  date  minted,  the  lowest  Proof  production  tigiire 
for  the  design  type  in  the  1890s. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Watter  H. 
Chitds. 


Cameo  Proof  1901  Dime 


220  1901  Proof-66  (PCGS),  Deep  silver  gray  and  rose  on  the  ob¬ 

verse,  pale  rose  and  blue  on  the  reverse.  I'he  satiny  devices 
and  mirror  fields  present  a  pleasing  cameo  effect. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

Gem  1902  Proof  100 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1898  Dime 


217  1898  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Deep  violet  toning  surrounds  an  area 

of  mint  brilliance  on  the  obverse,  while  the  reverse  is  smoky  li¬ 
lac-gray.  Sharply  struck. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1899  100 


221  1902  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Splashes  of  deep  silver  gray  highlight 

both  sides  of  this  attractive  gem.  Mainly  reflective  in  nature,, 
characteristic  of  all  authentic  Proofs  of  this  year,  and  lacking 
the  cameo  contrast  of  earlier  Proofs  of  the  design  tvpe. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


222  1903  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Highly  reflective  surfaces  display  elec¬ 

tric  blue  and  pale  violet  toning. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


218  1899  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Indigo,  violet,  and  pale  golden  toning 

on  the  obverse,  with  smoky  lilac  and  pale  blue  on  the  reverse. 
Sharply  struck. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


219  1900  Proof-65  (PCGS).  frosty  and  brilliant  at  the  obverse  cen¬ 

ter,  with  deep  blue  and  violet  iridescence  in  the  peripheral  re¬ 
gions.  The  reverse  is  deep  smoky  rose  with  some  blue  and  gray 
blended  in.  Choice  for  the  grade. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1904  100 


223  1904  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Splashes  of  rich  violet  and  blue  irides¬ 

cence  mingle  with  areas  of  mint  brilliance  on  both  sides.  A 
sharply  struck  gem.  A  hreathtakingly  beautiful  example  of  a 
coin  which  is  truly  a  rarity  in  this  state  of  preserv  ation. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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BOWERS  AND  MERENA 


Hie  Walter  H.  Childs  Collertioii 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1905  Dime 


4224  1905  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Deep  golden  gray  obverse  toning 

coupled  with  pale  rose  and  blue  reverse  toning  on  rellective 
surfaces.  Highly  prized  as  one  of  the  scarcer  dates. 

*  Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 

Childs. 


225  1906  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  mirrorlike  gem,  with  deep  golden 

toning  on  both  sides;  the  reverse  also  exhibits  a  hint  of  blue. 
Pleasing  for  the  grade.  Another  truly  memorable  Barber  dime. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1907  Dime 


1226  1907  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  vividly  toned  gem.  The  obverse  is  a 

veritable  smorgasbord  of  electric  blue,  violet,  and  rose  toning, 
while  the  reverse  is  bright  champagne  at  the  center,  progress¬ 
ing  concentrically  outward  with  halos  of  rose,  violet,  and  elec¬ 
tric  blue.  The  contrast  between  devices  and  fields  is  sufficient 
enough  to  warrant  a  cameo  designation.  A  beauty. 

.An  interesting  date  in  that  the  business  strike  mintage  of  more  than  22.2 
million  pieces  is  the  highest  mintage  figure  in  the  Barber  dime  series,  while 
the  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  575  pieces  is  among  the  louml  (the  sixth 
lowest,  for  the  record)  production  figures  in  the  series. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1909  Dime 


228  1909  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Mainly  brilliant  with  traces  of  lose, 

blue,  and  golden  iridescence  on  both  sides,  fhe  devices  are 
moderately  frosty,  forming  a  pleasant  contrast  with  the  deep 
mirror  fields.  A  true  gem  both  numerically  and  aesthetically. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Gorgeous  1910  Gem  Proof  10^! 

Memorable  Proof-67 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

229  1910  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Pale  blue,  rose,  and  violet  obverse 

highlights  afford  a  speckled  appearance  to  Miss  Liberty  s  por¬ 
trait,  while  the  reverse  is  richly  toned  in  concentric  rings  of 
electric  blue,  rose,  and  gold  that  converge  inward  toward  the 
brilliant  center.  A  numismatic  treat. 

PLGS  Population:  9;  3  finer  (Proof-68). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Impressive  Gem  Proof  1908  100 

227  1908  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  lovely  gem  with  pale  blue  and  rose 

iridescence  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  vividly  toned  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  the  dime  in  the  previous  lot;  con¬ 
centric  circles  of  electric  blue,  violet,  and  rose  converge  in¬ 
ward  toward  pale  cham])agne  at  the  center.  One  of  545  Proofs 
of  the  date  struck,  the  lowest  Proof  dime  production  figure  of 
the  decade,  and  the  fourth  lowest  Proof  mintage  figure  in  the 
Barber  dime  series. 

PCX.S  Po])ulalion:  9;  2  finer  (l’i  ()of-68). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.h.  Cdt  ilds. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  .size) 
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U)WKRS  AND  MERKNA 


The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1911  100 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

230  1911  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Deeply  toned  on  the  obverse  in  vary¬ 

ing  degrees  of  rose,  blue,  and  gold;  the  reverse  dis})lays  deep 
electric  blue  and  gold  at  the  rims  with  a  mainly  brilliant  center. 
.Aji  attractive  example  of  the  date  and  grade,  with  probably  no 
finer  in  existence  in  terms  of  a  combination  of  numerical  grade 
plus  aesthetic  appeal. 

PCGS  Population:  6;  6  finer  (Proof-68). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1912  Dime 


231  1912  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Lightly  frosted  devices  and  mirror 

fields  display  a  blush  of  gold  and  deep  silver  gray  on  both 
sides.  Quite  pleasing  for  the  grade. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


232  1914  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Subdued  silver  gray  toning  softens  the 

obverse,  while  the  reverse  is  mainly  brilliant  with  a  touch  of 
pale  rose.  One  of  425  Proofs  of  the  date  struck,  the  lowest 
Proof  production  figure  in  the  Barber  dime  series.  For  years  a 
key  date.  The  specialist  will  delight  in  the  (]uality  of  the  piece 
offered  here. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


234  1916-S  Barber.  MS-64.  Pale  champagne  highlights  on  highh 

lustrous  surfaces.  A  satiny  near-gem  specimen  from  the  fina 
year  of  the  design  type. 
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Selection  of  lustrous  Mercury  and  Roosevelt  dimes:  ☆  191 6-! 

MS-63.  Golden  gray  surfaces  ☆1919  MS-65.  Soft  reddish  golc 
toning  ☆  1920  MS-64.  Pale  golden  brown  ☆  1923  MS-61 
Golden  orange  ☆  1924  MS-64.  Pale  golden  gray  ☆  1925  MS-631 
Rich  charcoal  gray,  blue,  and  golden  toning  on  both  surface- 

☆  1926  MS-64.  Mixture  of  gold,  orange,  and  blue  ☆  1927  MS 
63.  Deep  gold,  magenta,  and  blue  ☆  1928  MS-64.  Golden  iri 
descence  ☆  1929  MS-63  FB.  Pearl  gray  with  splashes  of  deep 
blue  on  the  reverse  ☆  1930  MS-61.  Lovely  golden  toning  t: 

1 93 1  MS-6 1 .  Splashes  of  deep  lavender  ☆  1 934  MS-64  FB.  Sofi 
golden  brown  ☆  1935  MS-64.  Intermingled  iridescent  toning 

☆  1943-D  MS-63  FB.  Pearl  gray  ☆  1944-S  MS-64.  Golden  ton 
ing  ☆  1945-S  MS-64.  Splashes  of  gold  toning  on  the  obverse  ☆ 
1946  MS-64.  Lovely  pale  golden  orange  toning  ☆  1947-D  MS 
63.  Mostly  brilliant  with  just  a  touch  of  gold  ☆  1948  MS-63 
(iolden  orange  at  the  rims  ☆  1949  MS-64.  Splashes  of  gold  anc 
blue-green  on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  is  golden  brown  at  the 
rim  ☆  1950  Proof-64.  Reflective  fields  with  splashes  of  blue 
and  brown  on  the  obverse.  (Total:  22  pieces) 

A  ver\-  pleasing  group  with  no  rarities,  but  many  eye-catching  coins.  ! 


1917  MS-65  FB.  Lustrous  surfaces  are  lightly  toned 
brown.  Sharply  struck  with  considerable  eye  appeal. 


237  1918  MS-65  FB.  A  wonderful  example  with  satiny  lustre  and  ai 

splash  of  pale  brown  toning  on  the  obverse.  Quite  scarce  so» 
nice  and  of  considerable  importance  given  the  strong  strike. 


Important  Gem  Proof  1915  Dime 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 

233  1915  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  soft  blend  of  pale  pastel  toning 

graces  the  obverse,  while  the  reverse  reveals  pale  pink  irides¬ 
cence.  The  final  Proof  issue  in  the  Barber  dime  series;  no 
Proofs  were  struck  in  1916,  the  final  date  of  the  design  type. 
Additionally,  this  date’s  Proof  mintage  of  Just  450  pieces  is  the 
second  lowest  of  the  design  type.  This  specimen  is  a  fitting 
conclusion  to  the  memorable,  indeed  breathtaking;  run  of  Proof 
Barber  dimes  in  the  Childs  Collection — the  present  coin  being 
exceeded  by  no  other  that  has  ever  come  under  our  view. 

P(X;,S  Population:  6;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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BOWERS  AND  MEREN/ 


The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Lovely  Gem  1921  Mercury  Dime 


242  1S73-S  MS-Gl .  A  lovely,  fully  original  example  vviih  satiny  pearl 

lustre  aiul  deep  blue  toning.  I  bis  is  the  first  issue  of  2()-(ent 
pieces  and  the  only  issue  struck  at  our  westei  innost  mint. 

The  1875-S  is  the  only  readily  available  date  in  the  series.  \S  iih  a  ininia^'e 
of  1,155,000  pieces  it  accounted  lor  the  vast  inajority  of  the  denomination 
struck.  ,\I1  others  combined  were  made  to  the  extent  ol  just  ovet  200,000 
])ieces,  with  many  coins  melted  at  the  respec  tive  mints  (the  lH7(i-(.(.  being 
best  known  in  this  regard). 


[  238  1921  MS-65  FB.  I  bis  superb  gem  has  sharp  central  details  with 

full  split  bands  although  the  borders  are  weak  as  usually  seen. 
With  a  mintage  of  only  1,230,000  pieces,  the  1921  is  in  the 
forefront  in  the  low  mintage  sweepstakes  within  the  Mercury 
dime  series.  Examples  are  elusive  at  all  levels,  particularly  in 
the  high  grade  offered  here. 


243  1876  MS-60.  Shar|)ly  struck  with  deep  hltte  obverse  and  pale 

gold  reverse.  }ust  14,750  business  strikes  were  produced  with 
very'  few  Mint  State  survivors  known  today.  Of  additional  im¬ 
portance  as  the  only  other  1876-clatecl  20-cent  piece  was 
minted  at  Carson  City,  with  fewer  than  two  dozen  sun  ivors. 


11239  1936  Proof-66.  Superb  aesthetic  appeal  and  fully  natural  light 

brown  toning  along  the  edges.  An  especially  nice  example  of 
the  first  year  that  Proof  Mercury’  dimes  were  struck. 

In  1936,  Proofs  were  again  made  available  to  collectors,  after  a  lapse  of 
wo  decades.  The  ordering  procedure  was  that  a  full  set  of  denominations 
from  the  cent  through  the  half  dollar  could  be  purchased  for  $1,81,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  denominations  could  be  purchased  separately.  This  procedure  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  end  of  the  Proof  series  in  1942,  after  which  production 
was  suspended  due  to  the  exigencies  of  World  War  II.  When  Proofs  were 
again  minted  (with  the  dime  design  being  of  the  Roosevelt  type)  in  1950, 
they  were  available  only  as  sets,  for  $210. 

The  formation  of  a  complete  set  of  Proof  MercuiT  dimes  is  quite  do-able 
and  results  in  an  attractive  little  display  containing  one  each  of  the  dates 
from  1936  through  1942  inclusive,  seven  coins  total. 

(  240  1937  Proof-65.  A  lovely  gem,  rarely  seen  with  cameo  contrast. 

Fully  brilliant  Proof  surfaces,  finer  than  normally  seen. 

241  Grouping  of  Proof  Mercury  Dimes:  1938  Proof-65.  Brilliant 
☆  1939  Proof-66.  Golden  brown  striations  on  the  obverse;  the 
reverse  is  brilliant  ☆  1940  Proof-66.  Brilliant  ☆1941  Proof-65. 
Splashes  of  reddish  brown  ☆  1942  Proof-65.  Golden  brown 
toning  on  the  obverse.  (Total:  5  pieces) 


Twenty-Cf.nt  Pieces _ 

The  twenty-cent  denomination  was  one  of  the  most  short- 
ived  in  American  numismatics.  Conceived  in  1875,  for  reasons 
hat  no  one  has  been  able  to  assign  logic  to  in  later  years, 
lopes  seemed  to  be  high.  However,  after  a  substantial  mintage 
n  1875,  primarily  at  the  San  Francisco  Mint,  it  was  realized 
hat  the  public  confused  these  pieces  with  the  somewhat  simi¬ 
larly  sized  Liberty  Seated  quarter  dollar.  Coinage  dropped  off 
.harply  in  1876,  and  in  1877  and  1878  was  limited  only  to 
Tt)ofs  for  collectors.  The  Childs  Collection  offers  one  of  each 
ear. 


Important  1877  20-Cent  Piece 


244  1877  Proof-45.  A  lightly  circulated  example  of  this  Proof-only 

issue,  one  of  just  510  Proofs  struck.  Very  pleasing  light  gray 
surfaces  with  pale  blue  and  pewter  toning.  An  example  of  the 
■lowest  mintage  year  in  the  20-cent  series,  a  piece  that  will  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  buyer  who  does  not  want  to  pay  considerably  more 
for  a  choice  Proof. 


Cameo  Proof  1878  20-Cent  Piece 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

245  1878  Proof-64.  H ighly  attractive  with  dee})  mirrored  fields  and 

bright  blue  toning  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  fully  brilliant 
with  faint  gold  peripheral  toning.  A  lovely  example  of  this  low- 
mintage  Proof  only  date. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W'alter  H. 
Childs. 
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Quarter  Dollars 

- — - 

The  Childs  Collection  of  quarter  dollars  commences  with 
the  first  year  of  issue,  1796,  and  continues  to  include  nearly  all 
of  the  dilferent  years  in  which  pieces  were  struck,  through  the 
middle  of  the  present  century.  The  aforementioned  1796 
stands  firmly  in  its  own  right  as  a  well-known  rarity  and  “type” 
coin,  followed  by  the  scarce  1804  and  a  long  setjuence  of  other 
early  issues.  Beginning  in  1880  a  truly  memorable  run  of  gem 
Proofs  is  presented,  bringing  to  auction  coins  that  were  pur¬ 
chased  directly  from  the  Mint  and  have  been  in  the  same  col¬ 
lection  for  over  a  centuiy — a  tmly  remarkable  opportunity,  fhe 
Barber  coins  from  1892  onward  include  a  full  run  of  Proofs 
except  for  the  1913  which,  for  some  reason,  is  not  rejiresented. 
Again,  superb  quality  is  the  order  of  the  day.  A  gem  1916 
Standing  Liberty  quarter  will  no  doubt  cause  a  great  deal  of 
excitement,  and  many  other  pieces  will  be  of  interest  as  well. 

The  quarter  dollar  denomination  was  first  produced  in  1 796, 
but  briefly,  as  coinage  was  suspended  until  1804.  From  that 
point  the  production  was  intermittent  through  the  182()s,  af¬ 
ter  which  it  has  been  continuous  from  1831  to  the  present  day, 
save  for  a  couple  of  instances.  Coin  for  coin,  as  a  general  rule 
quarter  dollars  are  more  elusive  than  the  denominations  on 
either  side,  dimes  or  half  dollars. 


247  1 804  B-2.  Rarity-6.  VG-8.  A  rare  variety,  considered  Rarity-6-l| 

by  Walter  Breen.  Light  silver  surfaces  with  considerable  weaj 
and  minor  abrasions.  Lhe  edge  reeding  is  weak,  most  certainb 
a  result  of  the  extensive  wear.  When  Weaker  Breen  updated  th« 
Browning  reference  in  1 992,  he  listed  nine  examples  with  onh 
live  better  than  VG.  He  also  noted  the  existence  of  a  few  othe: 
examples.  No  doubt  an  important  offering. 

While  high-grade  examples  of  the  1796  quarter  dollar  exist,  — perhap 
saved  as  tlie  first  year  of  issue,  or  there  may  be  some  otlier  explanation — thi 
is  not  true  of  the  1804,  as  tlie  information  above  indicates.  The  quarters  o« 
this  pai  ticular  date  were  strictly  workliorse  issues,  nearly  all  show  extensive 
evidence  of  circulation.  Not  only  is  the  1804  quarter  elusive  on  an  absolute 
basis,  this  is  ti  ue  of  both  varieties  of  the  date,  but  it  is  also  important  as  tha,, 
first  year  displaying  the  Heraldic  Kagle  motif  on  the  reverse.  11 


Important  1796  Quarter  Dollar 

Browning- 1  Rarity 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


246  1796  Browning- 1.  Rarity-5.  VF-30.  A  lovely  example  with  iri¬ 

descent  toning  around  light  gray  devices.  Very  well  centered 
with  wide  obverse  and  reverse  borders.  I  his  is  a  rare  variety, 
considerably  scarcer  than  the  Browning-2  die  combination. 
While  Walter  Breen  gave  this  a  Rarity-6  rating,  he  also  listed  1 7 
examples  grading  LL  or  better.  We  feel  that  Rarity-5  is  more 


accurate.  The  B-1  variety  is  at  least  10  times  rarer  than 
the  B-2.  Lhis  is  our  first  quarter  dollar  issue  after  the 
Wright  pattern  of  1792;  the  only  quarter  dollar  with 
Small  Eagle  on  reverse. 

A  short  die  crack  is  noteci  from  the  border  to  E  in  LIBERIA’. 
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1248  1805  B-3.  \T-20.  Light  silver  with  darker  gray  on  the  olnerse, 

I'aiiit  gold  on  reverse.  An  attractive  coin  for  the  type  collector; 
extremely  important  tor  the  student  of’ die  states. 

1  he  latest  die  state  descrilted  by  Breen  with  a  crack  throitgli  tlie  tops  ol 
S  r.V  and  with  heavy  clash  marks. 


)249  1806/5  B-1.  Overdate.  VF-20.  Pleasing  light  pewter  gray  sur¬ 

faces  with  faint  gold  toning.  The  overdate  feature  is  particu¬ 
larly  bold.  This  is  an  unusual  overdate  in  that  an  actual  die  used 
in  production  of  1805  coinage,  was  overdated  and  remained  in 
service.  Both  the  obverse  and  reverse  die  were  originally  used 
to  strike  1805  Browning-4  quarters,  thus  this  is  technically  the 
same  die  marriage,  only  with  the  obverse  die  altered  to  read 
1806.  A  similar  occurrence  took  place  among  quarter  eagles  of 
the  same  year  with  1 806/5  quarter  eagles  actually  the  same  die 
marriage  as  those  dated  1 805. 

It  seems  to  be  the  case  for  the  vast  majority  of  overdates  that  dies  that  were 
not  used  for  coinage  but  were  “on  the  shelf  at  the  Mint  were  overdated  and 
then  used  for  the  first  time  to  strike  coins.  The  piece  offered  above  is,  as 
noted,  a  curious  exception. 


Lustrous  1806  Quarter  Dollar 


■250  1806  B-3.  AU-50.  A  delightful  Draped  Bust  quarter  with  ven’ 

light  gold  toning  over  bright  silver.  Nearly  full  lustre  remains. 

'  The  central  designs  are  a  trifle  weak  on  this  example.  This  is  a 

readily  available  variety,  however,  the  finest  known  examples 
are  just  low  Mint  State  grades;  this  coin  is  probably  among  the 
top  10  known. 


1251 


Group  of  early  quarters:  ☆  1807  B-2.  Rarity-3.  VG-8  ☆1815B- 
1 .  F- 1 5  ☆  1 8 1 8  B-8.  Rarity-3.  VF-30  ☆  1 8 1 9  B-3.  VF-30  ☆  1 820 
B-2.  F-15.  (Total:  5  pieces) 


253  1822  B-1.  Rarity-3  +  .  EF-45.  Sharp  central  details  with  very 
slight  peripheral  weakness.  Bright  silver  with  very  liglu  gold 
toning  around  obverse  and  reverse.  A  few  very  minor  abra¬ 
sions  are  noted.  Fairly  scarce. 

254  Quartette  of  earlv  quarter  dollars:  ☆  1824/2  B-1 .  Rarity-3.  \’(»- 
8  ☆  1 828  B- 1 .  \'f'-20  ☆  1 833  B- 1 .  F- 1 2  ☆  1 835  B-2.  \’F-25.  Kach 
is  medium  silver  gray.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

255  1825/3  B-2.  EF-40.  So-called  1825/3  overdate.  We  prefer 
1825/4,  however,  the  notations  1825/4/3  or  1825/4/2  may 
be  appropriate.  You  see,  nobody  can  be  positive  about  the  ex¬ 
act  nature  of  this  overdate!  A  ver\-  pleasing  example  with  light 
silver  surfaces  accented  by  gold  and  blue  on  the  obverse  and 
very  faint  gold  on  the  reverse.  Considerable  lustre  remains. 


256  1831  B-5.  Rarity-3-,  MS-62.  Not  only  an  important  type  coin, 
but  a  scarcer  variety  as  well.  Brilliant  satiny  lustre  with  a  sjtlash 
of  golden  rose  on  the  obverse.  A  popular  variety  with  large  I’s 
over  smaller  I’s.  First  year  of  issue  for  the  new  design  type 
without  reverse  motto.  Not  a  rare  variety  when  all  grades  are 
considered,  but  certainly  rare  in  Mint  State.  We  can  account 
only  for  a  half  dozen  or  so  pieces.  Thus,  the  present  coin  is  ei¬ 
ther  Condition  Census  or  mounts  a  serious  challenge  to  it. 

257  Quartette  of  Capped  Bust  quarters:  ☆  1832  B-1.  EF-45  ☆ 
1834  B-3.  Rarity-3.  EF-40  ☆  1836  B-4.  Rarity-6.  EF-40  ☆  1837  B- 
2.  EF-45.  Each  displays  various  degrees  of  silver  gray  toning. 
(Total:  4  pieces) 

258  1838  B-1.  Capped  Bust.  AU-50.  Final  year  of  the  Cappetl  Bust 
design;  a  transitional  year  as  1838  also  saw  the  introduction  of 
Cobrecht’s  Liberty  Seated  design.  Brilliant  silvery  lustre  with  a 
few  veity  minor  surface  marks. 

259  Cirouping  of  Liberty  Seated  (|uarters,  grading  \T-30,  except 

where  noted:  iic  1838  tc  1839  1847  i5  1849\’f-35  1855 

1871  ☆  1873  Arrows.  Open  3.  ☆  1 878  \T-35.  A  nicely  matched 
group.  (Total:  8  pieces) 

260  1840-0  No  Drapety.  EF-40.  Light  silveiy  gray  with  a  hint  of 
faint  blue  at  the  obverse  rim.  Few  veiy  minor  surface  marks 
are  noted. 


252  1821  B-3.  AU-50.  Veiy  attractive  light  gold  over  lustrous  silver 

surfaces.  Fhe  fields  are  veiy  slightly  reflective  leading  to  mild 
cameo  contrast.  Very  few  surface  marks  are  present  and  the 
design  details  are  (]uite  sharp.  A  wonderful  coin  for  the  date  or 
type  collector. 


261  (ironp  of  Liberty  Seated  (luarters:  ☆  1841  F.F-45.  Steel  gray 
surfaces  ☆  1844  .\L'-50.  Lustrous  golden  surfaces  with  splashes 
of  red  and  blue  ☆  1846  f'.F-40.  Olive-gray  surf  aces  ☆  1848  EF- 
45.  Fhe  obvet  se  is  a  mixture  of  iridescent  blue,  gold,  and  ma¬ 
genta,  while  the  reverse  displays  lovely  orange-gold  highlights 
☆  1859  f’F-4().  Steel  gray  surfaces.  (  Fotal:  5  pieces) 
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262  A  baker’s  dozen  ot  quarter  dollars:  ☆  1842-C)  lairge  Date.  P  -12 
☆  1848\’F-20^  1845VF-20^  1850VF-2t)^  1851  F-15^  1854 
\F-20^1856\'F-20^  1858\'C;-8^  186()\’F-25^  1861  F-15^ 
1870  Net  \'F-30;  sharpness  of  .\U-5(),  numerous  scratches  ☆ 
1872  Net  F-12;  sharpness  of\'F-25,  scratched  ☆  1874  Arrows. 
\’F-25.  ('Fotal:  13  pieces) 

263  1852-0  VF-30.  \  eiy  scarce  and  seldom  encountered  as  nice  as 
this.  Most  sun  ivors  from  the  96,000  coins  minted  are  in  low 
grades.  Light  gray  with  veiT  faint  peripheral  toning.  A  few  mi¬ 
nor  surface  marks  are  noted. 

264  1853  No  Arrows.  VF-30.  A  recut  date  which  is  occasionally 
called  an  overdate.  Pleasing  light  gray  surfaces  with  very  minor 
abrasions  as  expected.  Quite  scarce  and  veiy  seldom  available 
in  any  grade.  Fhese  were  struck  in  FebruaiT  1853  prior  to  the 
weight  reduction  mandated  by  the  Mint  Act  of  1853. 

4'his  variety  is  much  rarer  than  the  mintage  figures  indicate,  as  at  tlie  time 
of  striking  they  contained  more  silver  in  melt-down  value  than  the  face  value 
of  the  coins! 


265  1 853/4  Arrows  and  Rays.  AU-58.  A  wonderful  example  of  this 
intriguing  variety  with  considerable  traces  of  the  digit  4  under 
the  3.  Light  die  cracks  are  visible  through  the  date.  Very'  nearly 
Mint  State  and  quite  scarce;  Breen  noted  this  to  be  “prohibi¬ 
tively  rare  in  Mint  State.” 

The  Mint  was  using  a  four-digit  logotype  to  place  dates  in  the  dies,  thus  a 
die  most  likely  produced  late  in  the  year  was  given  the  1854  date  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  following  year's  coinage.  When  a  need  arose  for  additional  1853 
coinage,  the  die  was  altered  to  provide  proper  dating  of  the  coins  struck. 

266  Pair  of  quarter  dollars:  ☆  1857  MS-6().  Lustrous  with  splashes 
of  golden  browm  and  blue  mainly  on  the  obverse  1876-CiC 
AU-53.  Lustrous  steel  gray  surfaces  with  blue  and  golden 
brown  toning  on  the  obverse  and  golden  toning  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

267  1862  MS-61 .  A  lovely  No  Motto  quarter  with  frosty  mint  lustre 
and  light  toning.  Sharply  struck  and  only  occasionally  found  so 
nice. 

268  Quartette  of  Liberty  Seated  quarters:  ☆  1863  EF-45.  Rich 
blue  iridescence  on  the  obverse,  with  deep  lavender  on  the  re¬ 
verse  ix  1 864  EF-45.  Lusti  ous  steel  gray  with  splashes  of  blue  ix 
1865  EF-40.  Lustrous  steel  gray  surfaces  with  iridescent  blue 
on  the  obverse  and  golden  iridescence  on  the  reverse  ☆  1868 
EF-40.  Blue  and  magenta  at  the  obverse  rim  with  pale  magenta 
and  gold  on  the  reverse.  (Total:  4  pieces) 


269  1866  With  Motto.  EF-40.  I'he  present  piece  represents  a  find 

for  the  specialist.  On  the  plus  side  of  the  ledger  it  has  very  at¬ 
tractive  light  toning.  On  the  minus  side  it  is  weakly  struck  al 
the  center  of  the  obverse  and  reverse,  this  not  being  particu- 
larlv  unusual  for  the  variety.  High-grade  circulated  Liberty 
Seated  quai  ters  of  this  date  are  few  and  far  betw'een. 


270  1867  MS-62  PL.  A  lovely  Mint  State  example  with  bright  silvery^ 
gray  surfaces.  I'he  obverse  has  attractive  lilac,  russet,  and  bluel 
toning  while  the  reverse  is  brilliant.  Very  rare  in  Mint  State,| 
more  so  than  a  Proof-62,  although  Proofs  themselves  are  elu¬ 
sive. 

271  1 869  EF-40.  Medium  bluish  gray  with  lightly  reflective  fields.  A,, 
few  minor  marks  are  present,  none  serious.  Just  16,000  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  were  minted  with  very  few  survivors. 

272  1873  No. Arrows,  Open  3.  MS-6L  Bright  satin  lustre  with  light 
gold  peripheral  toning.  Minor  surface  abrasions  are  present, 
consistent  with  the  grade.  .An  important  coin  for  the  date  or 
type  collector.  Just  172,000  Open  3  coins  were  struck  prior  to 
the  addition  of  arrows,  left  and  right  of  the  date. 

273  1875  Proof-64.  .A  lovely  cameo  with  deep  gold  and  lilac  toning 
on  the  obverse  and  a  brilliant  reverse.  Pleasing  surfaces  with 
only  a  few  very  minor  obverse  hairlines  reflected  in  the  mir¬ 
rored  fields. 

274  1877-S  MS-63.  Lustrous  surfaces,  mostly  brilliant,  display  a 
touch  of  light  gold  around  the  obverse. 

Medium  S  mintmark,  however,  not  tlie  S  over  horizontal  S  variety  de¬ 
scribed  hy  Breen,  .\mong  normal  mintmark  varieties,  Breen  described  the 
Large  S  as  1.1  millimeters  tall  and  the  small  S  as  0.8  millimeters.  ITis  coin 
has  a  mintmark  about  0.9  millimeters. 

Beginning  in  this  year  the  I'reasun  Department  had  a  glut  of  quarter  dol¬ 
lars  and  halt  dollars  on  hand,  and  did  not  need  anv  more  for  circulation, 
l.ong-stored  quantities,  which  had  been  accumulating  in  vaults  since  the 
1860s,  had  been  paid  out  beginning  in  a  significant  way  on  .April  20,  1876. 

1  bus,  by  1879  there  was  a  Hood  in  the  marketplace.  However,  the  Treasury 
Department,  somewhat  perversely,  decided  to  make  nominal  quantities  of 
business  strikes  of  quarter  dollars  and  half  dollars  so  as  not  to  create  rarities. 
Ot  cotirse,  at  precisely  the  same  time  certain  officials  at  the  Mint  were  mak¬ 
ing  rarities  for  their  own  private  profit.  It  is  just  that  they  did  not  want  col¬ 
lectors  and  dealers  to  take  part  in  the  grave’  train! 

file  matter  of  “preventing  rarities”  was  not  important  regarding  higher 
gold  denominations,  $5  to  $20,  as  very  few  people  collected  those,  and  nu¬ 
mismatists  who  did  simply  ordered  Proofs.  Thus,  a  few  years  later  when 
no  business  strikes  were  made  for  1883,  1884,  or  1886  $20  pieces,  virtually 
no  attention  was  paid  to  the  fact  as  these  were  not  popularly  collected. 
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Superb  Mint  State  1879  Quarter 


>75  1879  MS-66  (PCGS).  Lustrous  bright  ivory  with  deep  gold 

and  blue  splashed  on  the  obverse.  Fhe  reverse  is  virtually  bril¬ 
liant  and  slightly  reflective.  An  aesthetic  treat.  Business 
strikes  are  quite  rare  although  most  survivors  fit  the  higher 
numerical  levels. 


Gem  Proof  1880  Quarter 


i>76  1880  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  superb  example  with  bright  gold  ob¬ 

verse  and  brilliant  reverse.  Significant  cameo  contrast  with 
very-  deeply  reflective  fields.  An  aesthetic  delight.  Thus  begins 
a  remai Table  offering  of  gem  Proof  later  date  Liberty  Seated 
quarters. 

In  the  lots  to  follow  will  be  found  a  complete  date  set.  one  of  each  year 
from  1 880  to  1891,  with  every  coin  Proof-66  or  Proof-67  except  for  the  1 89 1 
issue  which  is  graded  Proof-65. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Lovely  Proof  1881  Quarter  Dollar 


i277  1881  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  lovely  cameo  Proof  with  deep  reflec- 

‘  tive  mirrored  fields  and  lustrous  cameo  devices.  Extremely 

sharp  design  details  will  delight  the  new  owner.  The  obverse 
has  light  peripheral  gold  toning  while  the  reverse  is  fully  bril¬ 
liant. 

What  a  maivelous  lineup  of  Proofs  is  in  the  olFing!  As  we  continue  to  de¬ 
scribe  one  memorable  gem  after  another  the  event  may  be  “tiring"  to  tbe 
catalogue  holders,  just  as  a  visitor  to  the  Rembrandt  Room  at  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Museum  of  Art,  New  York  City,  may  become  “tired”  while  looking  at  so 
many  Rembrandts  in  one  place.  However,  all  facetiousness  aside,  the  Childs 
Collection  is  a  thrilling  numismatic  experietice  just  as  a  visit  to  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Museum  of  Art  is  a  thrilling  cultural  experience. 

'  Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 

Childs. 

I 


Gem  Proof  1882  Quarter  Dollar 


278  1882  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Similar  to  tbe  previous  coins  de¬ 

scribed,  with  light  and  attractive  gold  toning  on  the  obverse 
and  brilliant  white  surfaces  on  the  reverse.  A  lovely  cameo 
Proof.  As  we  continue  to  describe  one  gem  Proof  after  an¬ 
other,  our  descriptions  may  sound  somewhat  repetitive.  'Ehis 
does  not  mean  we  are  bored  with  the  coins  or  that  they  are  not 
nice  quality  for  they  are,  however,  each  of  these  has  a  very 
similar  appearance  and  history. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1883  Quarter  Dollar 

Finest  PCGS  Certified 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

279  1883  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Virtually  identical  to  the  preceding 

with  light  gold  obverse  and  brilliant  reverse,  a  lovely  gem 
cameo  Proof.  Sharply  struck  with  superb  design  details.  A  coin 
for  the  connoisseur,  one  of  two  Proof-67  Liberty  Seated  tjuar- 
ters  in  the  Childs  Collection. 

PCCiS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


U)WKR.S  AND  MKRKNA 


(tS 


I'he  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Gem  Proof  1884  Quarter  Dollar 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

280  1884  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  blazing  cameo  Proof  witli  frosted 

devices  and  deeply  mirrored  fields.  A  lovely,  gem  cameo 
Proof.  .Medium  gold  peripheral  toning  on  the  obverse  with  a 
brilliant  reverse.  Just  875  Proofs  were  minted. 

.\lthough  the  “numbers”  assigned  by  PCCiS  vaiv',  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  each  coin  has  been  handled  witli  extreme  care  while  in  the  custody  of 
the  Childs  family  and,  essentially,  each  is  as  it  left  the  Mint,  except  for  attrac¬ 
tive  natural  toning. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs.  ~~ 


Lovely  Cameo  Proof  1885  Quarter 

From  the  Childs  Collection 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

281  1885  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  lovely  cameo  Proof  with  light  gold 

obverse  and  brilliant  reverse,  just  like  other  gem  Proof  Liberty 
Seated  quarters  offered  here.  Deep  mirrored  fields  and  heavily 
frosted  devices. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1886  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

282  1886  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Blazing  cameo  Proof  with  heavily  lus¬ 

trous  devices,  the  obverse  fields  deeply  mirrored  with  bright 
golden  ro.se  toning.  The  reverse  is  brilliant.  .An  aesthetic  de¬ 
light  for  the  ccjnnoisseur. 

PCtiS  Population;  2;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Incredible  Gem  Proof  1887  Quarter 

Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

283  1887  Proof-67  (PCGS).  .A  gem  Proof  with  deep  gold  obverse 

toning  and  a  brilliant  reverse,  nicely  matched  to  all  earlier  and 
later  Proof  Liberty  Seated  quarters.  Just  710  Proofs  were 
minted,  tbe  lowest  Proof  production  of  the  decade. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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The  Walter  //.  Childs  Collection 


Gem  Proof  1888  Quarter  Dollar 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

284  1888  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Very  light  gold  obverse  with  a  brilliant 

reverse,  both  displaying  gorgeous  cameo  contrast.  Based  on 
PCGS  population  totals,  this  is  the  rarest  late  date  Liberty 
Seated  Proof  in  gem  quality. 

PC.GS  Population:  4;  1  liner  (Proof-68  finest). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1889  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

285  1889  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Intense  cameo  Proof  with  splashes  of 

very  light  gold  on  the  obverse.  This  is  the  scarcest  of  all  Prool 
Liberty  Seated  quarters  from  1880  to  1891,  as  .suggested  by 
PCGS  population  figures  in  all  Proof  grades. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Delightful  Gem  Proof  1890  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

286  1890  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  superb  Proof  with  mottled  golden 

brown  toning  on  the  obverse,  brilliant  reverse.  An  amazing 
cameo  Proof,  all  you  could  possibly  hope  for.  Just  590  Proofs 
•struck,  the  lowest  Proof  quarter  mintage  after  1878. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1891  Quarter 

Final  Liberty  Seated  Issue 


287  1891  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  gem  with  dark  golden  brown  ob¬ 

verse  displaying  a  splash  of  blue,  the  reverse  is  brilliant.  A  few 
veiT  minor  marks  account  for  the  grade  assigned. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


SOWKRS  AND  MKRKNA 


The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1892  Quarter 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

288  1892  Type  II  Reverse.  Proof-67  (PCGS).  amazing  Proof 

with  deep  mirrored  fields  and  bright  cameo  devices.  All  design 
details  are  crisp  and  bold.  Just  a  handful  of  Proof  survivors 
from  the  mintage  of  1,245  coins  are  as  nice  as  this.  A  popular 
first  year  issue.  The  Childs  Collection  of  Proof  Barber  quarters 
is,  in  a  word,  phenomenal.  From  a  total  of  23  coins  (there  is  no 
1913  issue),  15  examples  are  certified  Proof-67,  seven  are 
Proof-66,  and  just  a  single  coin  is  Proof-65. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Spectacular  Proof  1893  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

289  1893  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Very  light  gold  toning  on  the  obverse 

with  brilliant  reverse.  The  fields  are  moderately  reflective 
while  the  devices  have  extraordinary  cameo  contrast.  For  the 
first  time,  Proof  coins  were  struck  on  a  new  hydraulic  press  in¬ 
stalled  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  this  year. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Amazing  Proof  1894  Barber  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

290  1894  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  lovely  superb  gem  Proof  with  highly' 

lustrous  devices  surrounded  by  deeply  reflective  fields.  .\ni 
amazing  cameo  w'ith  light  russet  toning  on  the  obverse,  ac-i 
cented  by  splashes  of  blue.  The  reverse  is  brilliant.  Although 
assigned  grades  such  as  Proof-67  or  Proof-66,  most  serious  nu¬ 
mismatists  would  not  argue  one  bit  if  even  higher  grades  were 
assigned.  The  present  coin,  for  instance,  would  look  right  at 
home  in  a  holder  marked  Proof-68  or  even  Proof-69! 

PCCiS  Population:  8;  1  finer  (Proof-68). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1895  Quarter  Dollar 


(photo  eidarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

291  1 895  Proof-67  (PCGS),  A  superb  gem  with  russet  and  lilac  toning 

on  the  obverse,  the  reverse  brilliant.  Outstanding  aesthetic  appeal 
with  frosted  cameo  devices  and  deeply  miiTored  fields.  Just  880 
Proofs  were  stmck  with  possibly  no  finer  sun  ivors  and  only  a  few 
the  equal  of  this.  Another  gem  which  might  be  viewed  as  even 
finer  by  some. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  fi'om  the  Mint  by  Walter  H.  Childs. 
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Die  Walter  //.  Childs  Collection 


Delightful  Gem  1896  Proof  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

!92  1896  Proof-67  (PCGS).  exquisite  cameo  with  intense  lustre 

on  the  devices  and  extremely  deep  mirrored  fields.  The  ob¬ 
verse  is  splashed  with  very  faint  golden  brown  and  traces  of 
blue  on  the  border.  The  reverse  is  fully  brilliant.  This  pattern 
of  toned  obverse  and  brilliant  reverse  is  common  to  virtually 
all  of  tbe  Childs  Proof  Barber  quarters,  and  among  many  coins 
of  other  denominations  as  well. 

Describing  the  Proof  Barber  quarters  from  the  Childs  Collection  is  bring¬ 
ing  back  fond  memories  of  the  Eliasberg  Collection  which  we  handled  two 
years  ago,  although  it  still  seems  like  just  a  few  short  weeks  have  gone  by. 
Like  coins  in  the  Eliasberg  Collection,  which  j.M.  Clapp  ordered  directly 
from  the  Mint,  the  Childs  Collection  coins  have  remained  intact  since  the 
dav  they  were  received  from  the  Mint  a  centui7  ago.  Truly  one-owner  coins, 
passed  through  generations  of  the  family,  each  treating  these  with  the  same 
care  as  their  ancestors. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gem  Brilliant  Proof  1897  Quarter 

293  1897  Proof-67  (PCGS).  This  lovely  coin  has  fully  brilliant 

Proof  surfaces  on  both  obverse  and  reverse.  Phenomenal 
cameo  contrast  provides  an  aesthetic  treat  for  the  connoisseur. 
Just  731  were  minted,  the  lowest  Proof  mintage  of  the  decade 
among  Barber  coins,  with  few  survivors  that  could  possibly  be 
finer  than  this.  A  gem  for  inclusion  in  a  high  quality  Barber 
quarter  set  or  type  collection. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1898  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

294  1898  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem  cameo  Proof  with  in¬ 

tense  lustre  on  devices,  stars,  and  lettering,  l.ightly  toned  ob¬ 
verse  with  russet  and  hints  of  blue,  the  reverse  brilliant  with 
veiy  slight  haze.  A  superb  coin  in  ever)'  respect.  From  a  mint¬ 
age  of  735  coins,  by  a  margin  of  four  pieces  the  second  lowest 
Proof  mintage  from  1892  to  1903. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Moit  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Superb  Cameo  Proof  1899  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

295  1899  Proof-67  (PCGS).  An  amazing  gem  cameo  ProolWith 

light  russet  obverse  and  brilliant  reverse.  Numerous  micro¬ 
scopic  die  polishing  lines  are  visible  on  Ms.  Liberty’s  head  and 
neck.  The  deeply  reflective  nature  of  the  fields  is  crisj)  and 
clear  to  the  very  edges  of  all  devices.  Of  course,  such  can  be 
said  for  all  tbe  wonderful  Barber  quarters  in  this  collection. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  I  finer  (Proof'-68). 

Betieved  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs.— 


Proof  1901  Quarter  Dollar 


297  1901  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Very  similar  to  all  other  Proof  Barbe- 

(juarters  in  tbe  present  collection.  Splashes  of  russet  and  trace 
of  blue  adorn  tbe  obverse  while  the  reverse  is  brilliant.  Som- 
light  hairline  .scratches  cro.ss  tbe  obverse,  thus  suggesting  thu 
grade.  Without  these,  this  lovely  gem  would  be  eveiy  bit  the 
equal  of  all  other  examples  in  this  sale. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  I-P 
Childs. 


Amazing  Gem  Proof  1900  Barber  Quarter 

296  1900  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  fabulous  gem  Proof  with  superb 

cameo  contrast.  Mostly  brilliant  with  a  splash  of  raspberr)'  ton¬ 
ing  along  the  obverse  perimeter.  The  reverse  is  fully  brilliant. 
An  important  offering,  what  with  the  new  milletminm  fast  aj)- 
proaching.  As  the  Barber  cjuarter  series  continued  toward  the 
end  in  1915  tor  Proofs,  mintages  continued  to  decline  as 
noted  in  various  reference. 

P(X;S  Population:  7;  1  finer  (Proof-68). 

Calculating  a  nine-year  moving  average  of  mintages  fiom  1892  through 
1915  shows  a  clear,  steady  decline  from  87,5  ccjins  (the  average  mintage 
frotn  1892  to  1900)  clow'll  to  556  coins  (the  averaKc*  mintage  from  1907  to 
1915). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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The  W  alter  //.  Childs  Collection 


Gem  Proof  1902  Barber  Quarter 


98  1902  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  lovely  gem,  fully  brilliant  on  obverse 

and  reverse.  A  few  veiT  minor  imperfections  are  noted.  Virtu¬ 
ally  as  nice  as  the  day  it  was  made.  The  devices  are  not  as 
deeply  cameo  as  in  previous  years,  due  to  new  methods  in  pre¬ 
paring  dies  or  possibly  a  netv  Mint  workman  who  took  it  upon 
himself  to  polish  the  dies  to  perfection,  including  the  devices. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

Delightful  Proof  1903  Quarter  Dollar 


99  1903  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  lovely  Proof  with  russet,  lilac,  and 

blue  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  fully  brilliant  as  on  those 
before,  and  others  to  follow.  Light  cameo  contrast,  not  as  in¬ 
tense  as  those  from  the  19th  century.  Light  or  moderate 
cameo  contrast  is  the  rule  for  the  rest  of  this  decade. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 

Splendid  Gem  Proof  1904  Quarter 


;00  1904  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Among  the  very  finest  sui-vivors  from  a 

Proof  mintage  of  just  670  coins.  Very  similar  in  quality  to  the 
Eliasberg  specimen.  Dark  russet  and  bluish  green  on  the  ob¬ 
verse,  the  reverse  fully  brilliant. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1905  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

301  1905  Proof-67  (PCGS).  The  obverse  has  deep  golden  brown 

and  sea  green  toning,  the  reverse  is  brilliant  with  a  wisp  ot  light 
gold.  Moderate  cameo  contrast,  the  rule  among  Proof  silver 
coins  of  this  decade.  One  of  the  veiy  finest  surv  ivors  from  a 
mintage  of  727  Proofs. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Lightly  Toned  Gem  Proof  1906  Quarter 


302  1906  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Mottled  blue,  gold,  and  russet  toning 

on  the  obverse  with  medium  golden  brown  reverse.  Phis  is  a 
most  attractive  gem  Proof 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


OVVKRS  AND  MKRKNA 


The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1907  Quarter 


(photo  e/ilarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

303  1907  Proof-67  (PCGS).  The  obverse  is  subdued  witli  streaks  of 

iridescent  toning,  yet  with  more  intense  cameo  contrast  tban 
on  immediately  preceding  Proof  coins  from  this  series,  fbe 
reverse  is  stunning  in  its  aspect,  with  brilliant  centers  gradually 
changing  to  bright  russet,  lilac,  and  bine  at  the  peripbety.  In 
fact,  if  graded  separately,  the  reverse  would  most  likely  garner 
a  Proof-69  designation  for  it  is  virtually  perfect. 

Quite  possibly  if  .\nclre\v  Lloyd  Webber  had  been  our  guest  cataloguer  of 
this  specimen  he  would  call  it  an  “.\mazing  Technicolor  dream  coin.” 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  b\  C.F.  Childs. 


Delightful  Proof  1908  Barber  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

304  1908  Proof-67  (PCGS).  An  aesthetic  delight,  one  of  the  most 

beautiful  o[  all  Barber  cjuarters  in  the  present  offering,  d’he 
obverse  has  bright  blue  and  lilac  toning  over  moderate  cameo 
devices,  the  reverse  being  mostly  brilliant  with  a  splash  of  ton¬ 
ing  along  the  border.  Just  545  Proofs  were  minted,  the  lowest 
production  of  the  decade  and  fourth  lowest  of  the  series. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Brilliant  Proof  1909  Quarter  Dollar 


305  1909  Proof-66  (PCGS).  f  ully  brilliant  surfaces  save  for  a  fair 

splash  of  chamijagne  toning  at  the  upper  right  obverse  border. 
Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Superb  Proof  1910  Barber  Quarter 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

306  1910  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Brilliant  with  just  a  hint  of  champagne 

toning  along  the  obverse  border.  Deep  mirrored  fields  wit! 
lustrous  cameo  devices.  Beginning  with  this  issue,  to  the  enc 
of  the  series,  the  nature  of  cameo  contrast  intensifies,  duplicat 
ing  coins  from  the  1890s.  X'irtually  identical  to  the  similarK 
graded  Eliasberg  coin. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  fiom  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1911  Quarter 


307  1911  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Light  gold,  blue,  and  lilac  toning  over 

deeply  reflective  Proof  surfaces  displaying  bold  cameo  contrast. 
An  aesthetic  delight,  a  coin  for  the  connoisseur.  ,Among  the  veiy 
finest  in  existence  from  a  low  Proof  mintage  of  543  coins. 

Reality  check:  one  can  lo.se  one’s  senses  when  literally  swimming  in  a  sea 
ot  such  numismatic  delicacies!  However,  reality  is  that  even  a  single  Proof 
Barber  (juarter  from  the  Cdiilds  Collection,  if  a  part  of  atrv  other  collection, 
would  probably  be  the  focal  point  of  that  collection!  W'hile  no  one  can  see 
into  the  future  with  clarity,  it  may  be  the  case  tfiat  never  again  in  your  life¬ 
time  will  you  have  a  chance  to  bid  on  coins  of  this  era  that  are  directly  from 
the  Mint  to  one  collection  then  to  you. 


Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 
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llie  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Gem  Proof  1912  Barber  Quarter 


308  1912  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  lovely  gem  Proof,  fully  brilliant  with 

intensely  lustrous  devices.  A  cameo  Proof  that  is  sure  to 
please. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Rare  Gem  Proof  1914  Quarter 

Lowest  Proof  Mintage  of  the  Series 


(photo  eidarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

309  1914  Proof-67  (PCGS).  This  superb  gem  is  fully  brilliant  on 

obverse  and  reverse  with  just  a  splash  of  faint  gold  toning.  A 
superb  cameo  Proof,  an  absolutely  stunning  Barber  quarter. 
This  is  the  lowest  Proof  mintage  of  any  Barber  quarter.  In  fact, 
with  a  mintage  of  just  380  Proofs,  this  is  the  lowest  mintage  of 
any  quarter  dollar  from  1859  to  1915! 

PCC;S  Population:  7;  2  liner  (Proof-68). 

Adding  all  of  the  aforementioned  attributes,  this  coin  is  absolutely  world 
class. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Important  Gem  Proof  1915  Quarter 

Your  Last  Chance 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

310  1915  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Fully  brilliant  obverse  and  reverse  with 

a  hint  of  light  blue  at  the  upper  reverse  border.  A  gem  cameo 
Proof  with  superb  aesthetic  appeal.  This  is  your  last  chance  to 
acquire  a  gem  Proof  Barber  quarter  for  your  type  set.  If  you 
have  not  been  successful  buying  any  previous  lot  from  this 
fabulous  offering,  it  might  be  best  to  tighten  your  seat  belt  in 
preparation  for  the  last  wild  lap.  It  may  be  a  long  wait  for  an¬ 
other  similar  opportunity. 

PCG.S  Population;  4;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


311  1916  Barber.  MS-64.  A  highly  lustrous  near-gem  specimen 

from  the  final  year  of  Barber  quarter  coinage.  Sharply  struck. 
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Incredible  1916  Standing  Liberty  Quarter 

Gem  Mint  State 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

312  1916  MS-65  (PCGS).  Fiillv  brilliant  with  amazing  frosty  mint 

bloom.  A  few  very  light  surface  marks  are  noted  only  with  care¬ 
ful  examination.  In  fact,  we  feel  that  a  grade  of  MS-66  is  not 
unreasonable.  Certainly  any  connoisseur  would  be  delighted 
with  the  quality  of  this  coin,  given  the  MS-65  grade  assigned  by 
PCGS.  A  celebrated  rarity  combining  a  low  mintage  of  just 
52,000  coins  with  first-year  of  issue  honors.  A  wonderful  com¬ 
bination  sure  to  yield  considerable  bidding  interest. 

I  he  mintage  of  just  52,000  coins  places  this  lovelv  gem  in 
veiy  elite  company.  Among  regular-issue  20th-centm7  United 
States  coins  (excluding  commemoratives  and  unusual  varieties 
such  as  overdates),  only  a  handful  of  coins  have  lower  mint¬ 
ages.  As  a  first  year  of  issue,  and  a  transitional  year,  this  coin 
will  see  considerable  demand  by  type  collectors. 

Among  non-gold  coins  minted  in  the  20th  centuiy,  only  the  1913-S  quar¬ 
ter  has  a  lower  mintage  with  just  40,000  struck.  Lower  mintage  gold  coins 
include  1909-0  half  eagle,  1907  Periods,  1908  No  Motto,  191 1-D,  and  1911- 
S  eagles,  1902,  1907  High  Relief,  19()8-S,  and  1913-S  double  eagles. 

from  all  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of  numis¬ 
matic  interest  in  the  1916  Standing  Liberty  (juarter  when  it  first  appeared. 
The  design  itself  did  cause  attention,  due  to  the  artistry  and  novelty  of  the 
motif,  but  it  seems  tliat  the  demand  was  mainly  filled  by  the  plentiful  issues 
of  1917. 

In  ensuing  years  it  seems  that  a  moderate  “store  stock”  of  these  was  main¬ 
tained  by  Henry  Chapman,  the  famous  Philadelphia  dealer,  and,  separately, 
by  John  Zug  of  Bowie,  Maryland.  How  many  coins  they  had  was  not  re¬ 
corded,  but  we  doubt  if  it  was  more  than  a  few  liundred  totally,  and  even 
this  estimate  may  be  optimistic.  It  was  not  until  the  193()s,  wtien  Wayte 
Raymond  introduced  liis  National"  albums,  manufactured  for  liiin  Ijy  M.I.. 
Beistle,  that  collecting  20th-centuiy  coins  by  date  and  mintniark  sequence 
became  wildly  popular.  .After  that  time  the  demand  for  and  price  of  the  1916 
Standing  Liberty  quarter  soared. 


313  1917  ryjte  I.  MS-64  FH.  An  intensely  lustrous  and  fully  bri, 
liant  specimen  with  a  strong  strike  and  exceptional  eye  appe: 
for  the  grade. 

314  1918  MS-64.  Highly  histrous  with  a  splash  of  rusty  orange  ir 
descence  on  the  obverse,  fully  brilliant  on  tbe  reverse. 


315  1919  MS-(54.  Lustrous  and  fully  brilliant  with  Just  a  bare  whis 

j4er  of  golden  toning  on  the  obverse.  Nearly  Full  Head  detail; 
present. 


316  1920  MS-()4  FH.  Strong  cartw'beel  lustre  on  iridescent  golde: 

surfaces.  A  wbisjjer  of  j)ale  blue  and  rose  is  jjresent  as  wel; 
Struck  tbrough  grease  (or  some  other  substance  adhering  t<i 
the  die)  on  the  reverse,  with  a  weakened  area  of  the  design  a 
3:00. 


317  1921  MS-65.  Satiny  and  fully  brilliant  save  for  a  nuance  of  tha 

palest  rose.  An  amazingly  lustrous  gem  specimen  of  this  popu 
lar  Philadeljjhia  Mint  issue. 


318  1 923  MS-65.  Rich,  deep  golden  orange  toning  on  lustrous,  sat 

iny  surfaces. 


319  1924  MS-64.  A  frosty  near-gem  coin  with  strong  lustre  and  a 
hint  of  j^ale  golden  toning. 

320  1 925  MS-65.  A  satiny  and  lustrous  gem  with  rich  golden  toning 
present;  the  obverse  gold  verges  on  black  in  areas,  while  the 
reverse  is  evenly  toned  in  deep  golden  iridescence. 

321  1926  MS-65.  Intense  lustre  glows  beneath  deep  golden  orange 
on  the  obverse;  the  reverse  is  mainly  brilliant  with  hints  ol 
deep  golden  toning. 

322  1927  MS-65.  .A  vibrantly  toned  and  highlv  lustrous  gem,  bril¬ 
liant  at  tbe  obverse  center  with  an  intense  crescent  of  gold  and 
violet  at  the  rim.  The  reverse  is  vividly  toned  in  violet,  gold, 
green,  and  blue  iridescence. 

323  1928-1)  MS-64.  A  nuance  of  gold  on  lustrous,  satiny  surfaces.. 
Fypical  strike  for  tbe  date,  weak  at  Libertv’s  head. 

324  1929  MS-65.  Deej3  smoky  gray  iridescence  surrounds  brilliant 
silver  centers. 


325  1 930  MS-64.  A  satiny  and  lustrous  example  of  tbe  final  date  of 

the  design  tyjae.  Pale  golden  iridescence  present  on  both  sides. 
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26  Cinnipiiig  of  Mini  State  Washington  <]nai  tei  s:  ☆  19S2  MS-64  ☆ 
19S4  MS-(i5  ☆  1965  MS-65  ☆  1946  MS-64  ☆  1944-S  MS-65  ☆ 
1945-S  MS-66  ☆  1946  MS-64  ☆  1947-1)  MS-64  ☆  1948  MS-64  ☆ 
1949-1)  MS-64.  Each  displays  various  degrees  of  toning.  (4'otal: 
1 0  pieces) 


27  1936  Proof-66.  Rich  golden  toning  on  mirror  surfaces.  The 

First  Proof  coinage  of  the  denomination  since  1915. 

For  related  information  see  our  comments  under  the  Proof 
1936  MercuiT  dime.  In  this  particular  year  Proofs  could  be  or¬ 
dered  individually,  and  circumstances  were  such  that  fewer 
quarter  dollars  were  requested  than  any  other  denomination. 
Thus,  onlv  6,837  were  struck — creating  the  lowest  mintage  of 
any  regular  Proof  coin  from  1936  to  the  present  day! 


328  1967  Proof-66.  A  hint  of  pale  rose  on  refleitive  surfaies.  .An 
attractive  gem  Proof Washington  (juarter. 

329  A  half  dozen  Proof  Washington  quarters:  ☆  1968  Prool-65. 
Mostly  hrilliant  with  a  small  reverse  sjiot  ☆  1969  Prooi-66.  Bril¬ 
liant  and  reflective  ☆  1940  Proof-66.  s|)lashes  of  jiale  golden 
toning  mostly  on  the  obverse  ☆1941  Proof-65.  Reddish  brown 
toning  on  obverse  ☆  1942  Proof-65.  Splashes  of  golden  brown 
toning  on  both  surfaces  ☆  1950  Proof -65.  Pale  golden  brown 
toning  on  the  obverse,  ffotal:  6  pieces) 
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Monday  Evening,  August  30,  6:00  PM  Sharp 

United  States  Coins:  Lots  330-799 
Pattern  Coins:  Lots  800-802 
California  Small  Denomination  Gold:  Lot  803 


TALF  DOLLARS 

The  Childs  Collection  of  half  dollars  repeats  the  pleasant 
[leme  of  comprehensive  coverage  from  a  date  viewpoint  phis 
le  inclusion  of  many  items  of  extraordinary  quality.  The  pre- 
?ntation  commences  with  half  dollars  of  1794  and  1795,  fol¬ 
ded  immediately  by  the  rarities  of  1796  and  1797,  issues  of 
le  early  19th  centuiy,  and  others,  continuing  to  the  Liberty 
eated  design.  Beginning  with  1880,  a  mn  of  illustrious  Proofs 
&  presented,  the  coins  believed  to  have  been  purchased  di- 
ectly  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H.  Childs,  and  carefully  kept 
ince  that  time.  By  coincidence  and  good  fortune,  the  advent 
'f  Proofs  commenced  in  time  to  include  most  of  the  highly 
irized  low-mintage  era  of  the  1880s.  Then  follow  Barber 
'roofs  of  simply  amazing  quality.  Rounding  out  the  denomi- 
lation  are  a  number  of  choice  and  important  Liberty  Walking 
lalf  dollars  including  truly  memorable  specimens  of  1919  and 
920  and  a  notable  1921,  among  others. 


1794  Flowing  Hair  50^ 


330  1794  Overton-101.  Rarity-4.  Flowing  Hair.  F-15.  Silver  gray 

with  rose  and  gold  in  the  recessed  areas.  A  small  reverse  edge 
nick  barely  affects  the  dentils  at  10:00.  Important  as  the  first 
year  of  the  denomination,  and  always  desirable  as  such.  A  nice 
coin  for  the  assigned  grade. 

The  Flowing  Hair  Half  Dollars  of  1794-5 
Half  dollars  of  the  1794- 1 795  years,  known  as  the  Flowing  Hair  type,  beat 
the  same  design  as  contemporary  half  dimes  and  silver  dollars.  1  he  obverse 
features  a  small  head  of  Miss  Liberty  facing  right,  with  llowing  hair  behiiul, 
I.IBFR  IV  above,  and  the  date  below.  Fight  stars  are  to  the  left  and  seven  to 
the  right.  I  he  reverse  illustrates  an  open  wreath  enclosing  a  “small  eagle 
perched  on  a  cloud,  with  an  open  wreath  and  UNI’I  FI)  .SIAIF.S  Of 
AMF.KICA  surrountling.  I  he  borders  ol  this  and  other  half  dollars  (until 
over  a  century  later  in  I9ir))  have  dentils. 

As  later  mentioned  (under  our  distiission  ol  the  (ihilds  Collection  1791 
silver  tlollar)  the  generous  mintage  of  half dollars  of  the  yeai  1795  came 


about  in  a  rather  curious  way; 

In  autumn  1794  it  was  desired  to  commence  coining  many  thousands  ol 
silver  dollars,  this  being  the  most  convenient  way  to  convert  deposits  of  sil¬ 
ver  bullion  into  coin  form.  It  took  less  effort  to  coin  a  single  $1  piece  than 
the  e()uivalent  two  SOy  coins.  It  quickly  developed  that  the  largest  press  on 
hand  was  not  suitable  for  the  dollar  denomination.  After  1 ,758  semi-accept¬ 
able  (lightly  struck  in  areas)  pieces  were  minted,  dollar  coinage  was  aban¬ 
doned  to  await  the  arrival  of  a  suitable  larger  press.  In  the  meantime,  a  pro¬ 
digious  coinage  of  half  dollars  filled  the  void,  and  until  May  1 795,  when  dol¬ 
lars  were  again  stinck,  half  dollars  were  the  largest  currently  minted  silver 
coin  of  the  nation. 

•  After  Mav  1795,  half  dollar  coinage  was  very  small,  only  a  few  were  struck 
in  1796  and  1797,  and  none  at  all  from  1798  through  1800.  Thus,  if  a  large 
press  for  coining  dollars  had  been  on  hand  in  1 794,  half  dollars  of  tliis  date 
and  1795  would  probably  be  extreme  rarities  today.  Similarly,  quarter  dol¬ 
lars  fell  through  the  cracks,  none  were  coined  until  1 796  (and  only  then  in  a 
small  number),  and  no  others  until  1804. 

Among  half  dollars  of  the  1790s,  the  only  readily  collectible  dates  are  1 794 
and  1795,  both  existing  in  multiple  die  varieties,  fhe  Childs  Collection  in¬ 
cludes  one  of  each  of  these  dates. 


Lustrous  1795  Half  Dollar 

0-105,  Condition  Census 


331  1795  0-105.  Rarity-4.  Flowing  Hair.  Net  EF-40;  sharpness  and 

appearance  of'AL-50,  but  with  some  planchet  depressions  on 
both  sides,  promjiting  us  to  assign  the  EF-40  designation.  On 
the  obverse  two  shallow  crescent-shaped  depressions  occur, 
one  on  Liberty’s  neck,  and  the  second  at  the  bottom  of  her 
tresses;  these  ajtpear  to  be  natural  in  origin.  On  the  reverse,  a 
depression  runs  from  the  rim  through  FF  of  S'F.AFFS,  and 
from  there  to  the  leaves  below;  this  appears  to  he  post-striking 
damage.  Take  away  the  aforementioned  marks  and  you  have  a 
lovely,  lustrous  .Al'  Flowing  Hair  halt  dollar  with  iridescent 
rose  toning  highlights.  In  any  event,  this  coin  is  a  Oondition 
Census  challenger  for  the  variety,  a  truly  notable  piece. 

1  be  curreiU  Condition  Census  for  the  variety  is  giveti  as:  MS-64.  .\l  -55. 
FF-4(),  F.F-4(),  \  F-55. 
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Important  1796  Half  Dollar  Rarity 

O- 1 02,  An  American  Classic 

332  1796  0-102.  Rarity-6.  16  Stars.  VF-20.  An  attractive  specimen 

despite  an  old  cleaning;  the  surfaces  are  now  naturally  retoned 
in  pale  rose  and  silver  gray  iridescence.  A  few  faint  marks  and 
hairlines  are  noted,  but  none  are  of  any  real  substance.  A  few' 
tinv  digs  can  he  found  as  well,  hut  they  are  unobtrusive  at 
most. 

ffere  is  one  of  the  all-time  classic  .American  rarities,  one  that 
has  been  recognized  as  such  by  an  unbroken  line  of  numisma¬ 
tists  that  stretches  back  to  the  formative  years  of  the  hobby  in 
our  countiy.  Rarer  than  its  15  star  counterpart,  and  perhaps 
the  rarest  of  alt  regular  issue  U.S.  half  dollar  dates.  Breen 
speculated  that  just  934  examples  of  the  date  were  coined,  a 
figure  that  encompasses  both  the  15  Star  and  16  Star  varieties. 

The  Half  Dollar  Rarities  of  1796-7 

■As  discussed  under  our  notes  for  the  I  794  half  dollar  above,  after  a  large- 
capacity  press  was  installed  at  the  Mint  in  May  1795,  most  coinage  of  silver 
coins  was  concentrated  upon  silver  dollars.  Onlv  a  few  half  dollars  were 
struck  for  the  remainder  of  the  decade,  and  todav  these  are  prime  numis¬ 
matic  rarities. 

In  1796,  continuing  in  1797,  the  motif  on  half dollars  was  changed  from 
the  Flowing  Hair  design  to  the  Draped  Bust  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a 
new  depiction  of  the  national  bird  was  introduced.  The  latter  was  known  as 
tbe  Small  Eagle  style,  copy  ing  the  silver  dollar  motif  bv  Clilbert  (h  Stuart  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  latter  denomination  in  1795  (Bowers-Borckardt  51  and  52; 
an  example  of  BB-52  is  subset|uently  offered  in  the  present  catalogue). 

The  new  half  dollar  design  is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  silver  denomina¬ 
tions  of  the  1 796-1797  years.  The  Draped  Bust  obverse  depicts  Miss  Liberty 
facing  right,  with  flowing  hair  and  a  ribbon  behind  her  head,  her  plunging 
neckline  covered  with  drapery  (in  keeping  yvith  the  standard  Empire  style  of 
dress).  LIBER  IA’  is  above,  and  the  date  is  beloyv.  A'arieties  of  1 796  exist  with 
15  and  16  obverse  stars,  while  those  of  I  797  have  15  stars.  The  Small  Eagle 
reverse  features  an  open  yvreath  enclosing  a  small  eagle  perched  on  a  cloud. 
UNITED  ST.ATES  C4F  .AMERICA  and  the  fraction  1/2  surround,  Erom 
1796  through  1836,  the  half  dollar  is  curious  in  that  it  bears  the  denomina¬ 
tion  tyvice;  on  the  lettered  edge  and  as  part  of  the  reverse  inscription. 

Two  varieties  of  1796  half  dollars  were  produced,  one  yvith  15  obverse 
stars  and  the  other  with  16,  the  latter,  as  represented  in  the  Childs  Collec¬ 
tion,  being  the  scarcer.  Two  1797  die  combinations,  each  from  the  same  15- 
star  obverse  die,  were  produced.  The  total  mintage  for  the  tyvo  dates  com¬ 
bined  is  believed  to  have  been  3,918  pieces,  this  being  spread  across  foui  die 
varieties  within  those  two  dates. 

Not  more  than  a  few  hundred  specimens  exist  of  these  issues.  As  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  1796-1797  half  dollar  is  a  necessity  to  complete  a  type  set  of 
United  States  coinage,  a  great  demand  has  ensued.  Cionsequently,  even  yvell 
worn  pieces  are  recognized  as  prime  rarities  and  numismatic  attractions. 


(photo  enlarged  to  tu'ice  actual  size) 
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Desirable  1797  Half  Dollar  Rarity 

A  Truly  Classic  Date 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

133  1797  0-102.  Rarity-5.  VF-25.  Pale  lilac  on  attractive  golden 

gray  surfaces.  A  few  scattered  marks  are  present,  chiefly 
among  the  reverse  legends  and  designs;  Liberty’s  portrait  and 
the  eagle  are  essentially  mark-free.  A  truly  outstanding  speci¬ 
men,  for  the  grade,  of  another  classic  rarity  in  the  half  dollar 
series.  As  pointed  out  in  our  catalogue  of  the  Eliasberg  Collec¬ 
tion;  “In  all  grades  the  1797  half  dollar  is  highly  prized  for  its 
status  as  a  rare  date  in  absolute  terms  and,  for  an  even  wider 
audience  than  half  dollar  specialists,  for  its  status  as  a  member 
of  the  elite  1 796-1797  half  dollar  design  motif,  the  most  elusive 
type  in  the  American  silver  series.”  Slightly  weak  at  the 
viewer’s  right  of  the  obverse,  with  the  denticulation  there  soft, 
and  with  a  touch  of  the  same  on  the  reverse  at  ICiA,  otherwise 
plenty  of  detail  is  present  in  all  other  areas.  A  lovely  mid-grade 
example  of  this  highly  prized  issue,  one  that  will  ol  course  de¬ 
light  the  variety  specialist  but  will  probably  appeal  most  of  all 
to  the  collector  by  design  types. 

I  he  ()l)vcrse  on  this  variety  displays  a  siilistaiiiial  die  tiatk  that  leaches 
from  the  rim,  througli  the  second  star,  and  from  there  to  Miss  Liberty’s 
tresses.  Additionally,  some  scattered  raised  artifacts  are  present  in  the  field 
around  the  first  star. 


date  is  helow.  The  reverse  is  an  adaptation  ol  the  (.teal  Seal  ol  the  I  niled 
.States  and  consists  of  an  eagle  with  a  shield  on  its  hreasi,  holding  arrows  and 
an  oli\e  hranch,  and  with  a  scroll  inscrihed  f.  I’Ll  KIHl  S  I  \l  M  m  its  iK-ak. 
.\hove  the  eagle  is  an  arc  of  clouds  helow  w  hic  h  is  a  gioup  ol  stars.  I  he  in¬ 
scription  UNH  LI)  .S  r.VI  KS  ol  .VMLKK  i.X  surrounds. 

335  1802  0-101.  Rarity-4.  VF-20.  (.olden  gray  with  lilac  overtones. 
Ehe  only  die  variety  of  the  date. 

336  Pair  of  half  dollars  grading  VF-20:  ☆  1803  0-102.  Rarity-3. 
Large  3.  Steel  gray  with  splashes  of  pale  olive  green  at  the  |)e- 
ripheiT-  The  letters  W  \V  are  stamjted  on  the  obverse  ☆  1803 
0-104.  Rarity-4.  Small  3.  Attractive  steel  gray  surfaces  with 
splashes  of  golden  brown.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

337  1805/4  0-103.  Rarity-5.  Overdate.  \T-25.  Medium  gray  with 
golden  iridescence  on  both  sides.  Overdate  details  cpiite 
prominent,  even  to  the  unaided  eye.  A  few  faint  marks  are 
present,  none  of  which  immediately  draw  the  eye’s  attention. 

Obverse  cracked  from  the  rim,  through  the  second  star,  across  the  field  to 
Liberty’s  hair,  and  then  across  her  portrait  to  the  rim  between  the  Y  ol  LIB- 
LR  IY'  and  the  star  that  follows. 

Lhe  1805/4  overdate,  which  exists  from  nvo  separate  overdated  dies,  is  as 
close  as  one  can  come  to  owning  an  “  1 804  hall  dollar,”  as  no  “perfect  dates’ 
were  struck. 


Lovely  1805  Half  Dollar 


338  1805  0-112.  AU-50.  Attractive  splashes  of  gold  and  electric 

blue  on  golden  gray  surfaces.  Nicely  struck  in  most  areas.  A 
lovely  coin  of  substantial  beauty  and  quality  for  the  grade.  A 
few  light  marks  are  noted,  hut  are  usual  in  the  context  of  this 
early  issue. 


Appealing  1806/5  Overdate  500 

Knob  6  in  Date 


134  1801  0-102.  Rarity-4.  VF-20.  Olive-gray  in  the  fields  with 

lighter  silver  gray  high  points,  slightly  darker  overall  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  .Some  light  marks  are  present,  hut  none  are  ol  major  sig¬ 
nificance. 

Draped  Bu.st  Half  Dollars  1801-7 

Half  dollars  minted  from  1801  through  1807  continue  the  Draited  Bust 
obverse  motif  introduced  in  1796.  In  1801  the  stars  were  standardized  to  a 
count  of  LL  with  seveti  to  the  left  attd  six  to  the  right.  Miss  Liberty  appears 
lat  ing  t  ight,  her  hair  llowing  behind  her  head  and  tied  with  a  ribbon  how.  A 
gown  or  flrapery  forms  a  low  net  kline.  The  word  I  IBLR  15’  is  above  and  the 


339  1806/5  0-101.  Rarity-3.  Knob  6,  Overdate.  AU-50.  .\ti  alto¬ 

gether  appealing  example  of  a  popular  overdate.  Lhe  surfaces 
are  lustrous  and  lightly  toned  in  shades  of  gold,  particularlv  in 
the  recessed  perijiheral  areas.  few  laint  hairlines  and  negli¬ 
gible  marks  are  tnemioned  solely  for  accuracy.  .\  particularlv 
notable  examjile  of  the  date,  variety,  and  grade. 


/  t 
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I'he  Waller  H.  Childs  Collection 


340  1806  0-1 09a.  Rarity-4.  Pointed  6,  Stem  Not  through  Claw. 
EF-40.  Pale  lilac-gray  surfaces  oiler  a  clelightful  array  of  pastel 
iridescence,  priniarilv  rose  and  gold.  No  marks  of  conse¬ 
quence  are  noted.  The  popular  variety  unthout  a  stem  through 
the  eagle’s  claw,  a  small  design  element  that  was  ignored  when 
the  die  was  produced.  Pleasing  for  the  grade. 

.\ii  advanced  die  crack  extends  into  the  obverse  field  from  the  innermost 
point  of  star  12,  and  from  there  to  a  poitit  just  shy  ol  Liberty’s  portrait. 

341  1807  0-105.  Draped  Bust.  EF-40.  Medium  golden  gray  with 
warm  lilac  and  pale  hlne  overtones.  An  attractive  example  of 
the  final  date  of  the  design  tvpe. 

342  Pair  of  early  Capped  Bust  half  dollars:  ☆  1807  0-1 13a.  Rarity- 
3.  Small  Stars.  VF-20  ☆  1808/7  0-101.  Overdate.  P:F-40.  P()1- 
ished.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

Capped  Bust  Half  Dollars  1807-1836 

In  1807  the  Capped  Bust  obverse  design  was  introduced.  I'he  design  was 
by  John  Reich,  a  tierman  immigrant  wliose  father  was  also  an  engraver. 
Reich,  who  was  favorably  noticed  for  his  engraving  talents  as  early  as  1801 
by  President  I'homas  Jefferson,  was  appoitiled  as  an  assistant  etigraver  at 
the  Mint  on  .\pril  1,  1807,  retnaining  there  at  $600  per  year  until  1817, 
when  he  left  for  better  remitneration  elsewhere.  In  the  first  vear  of  his  em¬ 
ployment  he  created  motifs  initially  used  on  the  1807  half  dollar  and  hall 
eagle,  but  later  extended  to  certain  other  silver  and  gold  denominatiotis  as 
well. 

On  the  Capped  Bust  half  dollar  .Miss  Liberty  faces  left.  She  wears  a  cap 
secured  at  the  base  with  a  ribbon  or  band  inscribed  LIBER  1"\’,  with  tresses 
falling  to  her  shoulder.  A  cloth  or  a  gown  forms  a  low  tieckline  and  is  se¬ 
cured  by  a  brooch  on  her  shoulder.  Seven  stars  are  to  the  left  and  six  are  to 
the  right.  The  date  is  below.  1  he  reverse  depicts  an  eagle  perched  on  an  ol¬ 
ive  branch  and  holding  three  arrows,  with  E  PLURIBUS  LINUM  above  on  a 
scroll  and  UNITED  STA  EES  OE  .AMERICA  50  C.  surrounding. 

Silver  dollars  w’ere  minted  from  1794  to  1804,  after  which  no  examples 
were  made  for  circulation  until  1836,  in  which  year  1,000  were  stnick.  fol¬ 
lowed  by  600  in  1837  (from  1836-dated  dies)  and  300  in  1839.  It  was  not 
until  1840  that  silver  dollar  production  resumed  in  appreciable  quantities. 
During  the  intervening  years  the  silver  half  dollar  was  the  main  coin  used  in 
the  channels  of  commerce  for  transactions  of  medium  size  and  as  the  return 
in  coin  for  large  deposits  of  silver  bullion  (unless  other  requests  were  made). 
It  was  common  practice  for  banks  outside  of  large  cities  to  keep  their  specie 
reserves  in  half  dollars  during  the  1830s,  thus  accounting  for  the  excellent 
preservation  of  many  pieces  today. 

343  Group  of  early  Capped  Bust  half  dollars:  ☆  1 808  O- 1 05.  Rarity- 
3.  VF-20  ☆  1809  0-103.  VF-35^  1810  0-102.  VF-30  ☆  1811/ 
10  0-101.  Punctuated  Date.  VF-20  ☆  1812  0-103.  VF-35  ☆ 
1813  0-105.  EF-45.  Each  is  lovely  silver  gray  with  splashes  of 
golden  toning.  (Total:  6  pieces) 

344  1811  0-109.  Small  8.  AU-55.  Satiny  medium  gray  surfaces  dis¬ 
play  a  panorama  of  rich  gold,  blue,  and  rose  iridescence.  Fwo 
reverse  scratches  meet  at  an  angle  below  E  PITI  on  the  rib¬ 
bon;  they  are  the  only  marks  of  note  on  otherwise  choice  sur¬ 
faces.  Overall  a  highly  attractive  examjde  of  this  early  date 
and  variety. 

\  strong  reverse  die  crack  extends  from  the  rim,  across  the  back  of  the 
first  S  in  .STA  TES  (effectively  closing  the  back  of  the  letter),  then  juts  down¬ 
ward  through  the  ribbon  (paralleling  the  back  of  the  P),  then  across  the 
field,  finally  terminating  in  the  eagle’s  wing  near  the  shield. 

345  1814  0-1 08.  E  over  A  in  STATES.  AU-50.  Lightly  brushed,  but 
not  disturbingly  so.  Lustrous  silver  gray  with  attractive  golden 
highlights.  Lightly  struck  on  the  reverse,  especially  so  at  the 
head  and  neck. 

This  interesting  variety  could  easily  be  referred  to  as  the  STA  I  ES  over 
S'fA'I  AS  variety;  one  glance  at  the  word  SI  A'fES  on  the  reverse  reveals 
w'hy.  The  issue  is  now  listed  in/1  Guide  Hook  of  United  States  Coiits,  ex[)anding 
the  demand  beyond  those  who  collect  by  varieties  listed  in  ,\1  C.  Overton’s 
fine  book. 


Key  1815/2  Overdate 


346  1815/2  0-101.  Overdate.  EF-45.  Warm  silver  gray  surfaces  dis- 
|)lay  an  even  rose  and  lilac  sheen,  modestly  deeper  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  A  tnily  lovely  example  of  this  scarce  low-mintage  date. 
Struck  from  clashed  dies  as  nearly  always  seen.  Virtually  flaw¬ 
less  surfaces,  even  to  a  careftilly  appraising  eye,  and  definitely 
choice  for  the  grade. 

of  alD/ct/«  in  the  Ciapped  Bust  series  from  1817  through  1836,  the  1815  is 
by  far  the  rarest.  In  fact,  no  other  date  comes  close,  although  1820  finishes  a 
distant  second. 

347  1 8 1 7/3  ()- 1 0 1  a.  Overdate.  Net  VF-20;  sharpness  of  EF-40,  but 
with  reverse  scratches;  two  shallow  furrows  diverge  at  an  angle 
near  the  center.  Medium  silver  gray  with  w'arm  golden  high¬ 
lights.  Overdate  details  plain,  one  of  the  most  obvious  in  the 
American  coinage  series. 

348  1817  0-112.  AU-50.  Medium  gray  with  some  deep  silver  high¬ 
lights  on  the  obverse  and  golden  iridescence  on  the  reverse. 
.Vn  attractive  coin  overall. 

349  1818  0-1 06a.  Rarity-3.  AU-58.  Highly  lustrous  and  definitely  a 
gem  (within  the  grade  limitations,  of  course).  The  satiny  ob¬ 
verse  displays  attractive  golden  toning  with  a  touch  of  electric 
blue  near  the  rims,  while  the  reverse  is  nearly  fully  brilliant 
with  just  a  whisper  of  golden  toning.  Nicely  struck  and  free  of 
serious  marks.  A  pleasing  coin  that  fits  snuggly  in  the  Condi¬ 
tion  Census  for  the  varietv. 

The  current  CAmdition  Census  for  the  \  arietv  is  given  as:  MS-61,  MS-60, 
MS-6(),  .\U-55,  AU-55. 

350  1819  0-107.  Rarity-4.  .AL’-50.  Lustrous  golden  gray  with  deep 
golden  highlights  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  more  brilliant 
but  still  exhibits  deep  golden  highlights. 

351  1820  19  0-102.  Curl  2,  Overdate.  EF-40.  A  lustrous  medium 
gray  specimen  with  rich  golden  highlights  on  both  sides. 
Overdate  details  plain  to  the  unaided  eve. 

352  1820  0-106.  Square  Base  2.  AU-55  PL.  Rich  golden  iridescence 
graces  the  reflective  fields  and  lightly  frosted  devices  of  this 
decidedly  proollike  Capped  Bust  half  dollar.  Nicely  struck  and 
highly  ajtpealing. 

353  1821  0-1 05a.  MS-62.  A  glittering  Mint  State  specimen  with 
strong  lustre  on  pale  silver  gray  surfaces.  Nicely  struck  from 
lightly  clashed  dies.  Not  far  from  a  choice  Mint  State  designa¬ 
tion. 

354  1822/1  0-101 .  Overdate.  AU-55.  Highly  lustrous  medium  gray 
surfaces  with  a  pale  golden  sheen  on  both  sides. 

355  1823  0-108.  Normal  3.  AU-58.  Lustrous  pale  grav  with  gold 
and  rose  iridescence  present.  Somewhat  proollike,  especially 
on  the  reverse.  A  lovely  coin. 

This  coin  represents  an  intermediate  state  of  llie  dies,  not  vet  cracked 
enough  to  be  designated  Overton- 108a,  although  the  obverse  crack  across 
the  top  of  Liberty’s  cap  is  prominetu.  The  3  in  the  date  has  not  been  re¬ 
worked  in  this  die  state. 
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356  Selection  of  C’a))|)e(l  Bust  halt  clollars:  ☆  1823  0-1  lOa.  Rarity- 
3.  I  gly  3.  \'F-25  ☆  1824  0-104.  EF-4().  A  few  small  clings  are 
noted  on  Liberty’s  breast  ☆  1824  0-1  10.  4  over  4.  VF-30  ☆ 
1825  0-1  10.  FF-40  ☆  1826  0-1 16a.  EF'-40.  Late  die  state  with 
crack  across  bust  ☆  1828  0-104.  Rarity-3.  Onrl  Base  2,  No 
Knob.  Net  EE-40;  sbarpness  ol  AU-50,  brushed  ☆  1828  0-1 16. 
Sc|uare  Base  2,  Small  8s,  Large  Letters.  EF-40.  (Total;  7  pieces) 


357  1827  0-104.  Square  Base  2.  MS-63.  Pale  golden  gray  with  a 
whisper  of  lively  gold  and  rose  iridescence.  Nicely  struck  in 
most  areas,  and  aesthetically  appealing  for  the  grade. 

358  A  half  dozen  Capped  Bust  half  dollars:  ☆  1829  0-1 15.  F-15  ☆ 
1830  0-123.  Large  0.  EF-45  ☆  1831  0-105.  Rarity-3.  AU-58. 
Satiny  lustre  wath  just  a  hint  of  golden  iridescence  ☆  1834  O- 
115.  Small  Date,  Small  Letters.  EF-45,  lightly  cleaned  ☆  1834 
0-107.  Large  Date,  Small  Letters.  EF-40,  brushed  ☆  1836  O- 
1 10.  AU-58,  faint  reverse  scratches.  (Total;  6  pieces) 

359  1832  0-103.  MS-63.  Lustrous  silver  gray  with  pale  champagne 
iridescence  on  both  sides.  A  glittering  Capped  Bust  half  dollar 
with  superb  eye  appeal  and  quality  for  the  grade. 

360  1833  0-105.  Rarity-3.  MS-60.  Light  golden  gray  wath  warm 
gold  and  rose  iridescence.  Highlv  lustrous  and  choice  for  the 
grade. 

This  reverse  die  is  readily  attiibuted  by  the  noticeable  repunching  at  the 
second  S  of  STATES  on  the  reverse. 


361  1835  0-108.  Rarity-3.  MS-63.  Intense  cartwheel  lustre  with 

rich  gold  and  rose  toning  on  satiny  surfaces.  Lightly  struck  in 
some  areas  of  the  reverse  eagle.  The  overall  eye  appeal  of  this 
specimen  is  outstanding,  a  winning  combination  of  a  fairly 
high  grade  with  an  exceptional  visual  aspect. 


Important  1836  Reeded  Edge  50^ 


362  1836  Reeded  Edge,  50  CENTS.  AU-58,  Rich  and  pleasing 

golden  orange  iridescence  on  the  obverse,  mostly  brilliant  on 
the  reverse  with  a  touch  of  gold  at  the  rim.  A  highly  lustrous 
example  of  this  prized  date  in  the  half  dollar  series.  Foday, 
most  examples  remaining  from  the  coinage  of  only  a  few  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  are  apt  to  be  well  worn,  with  \’F  and  EF  being  typi¬ 
cal.  The  present  specimen,  a  high-end  AU-58,  is  certainly  in  the 
top  10%  in  existence.  A  splendid  specimen  that  will  bring  an 
admirable  price  when  it  crosses  the  auction  block. 

Minor  doubling  is  noted  at  50  CENd'S  on  the  reverse,  and  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  the  edge  reeding.  Both  are  noted  diagnostics  for  genuine  examples 
of  this  rare  date. 

The  1836  Reeded  Edge  Half  Dollar 

This  variety,  embodying  the  earlier  Capped  Bust  design,  but  ol  reduced 
diameter,  struck  in  a  closed  collar  with  reeded  edge,  was  produced  begin¬ 
ning  on  November  8,  1836.  Mintage  consisted  of  several  dozen  Proofs  and  a 
few  thousand  business  strikes  (the  mintage  is  popularly  listed  as  1,200,  a 
transmogrification  of  data  in  Breen’s  study,  “The  .Secret  History  of 
Gobrecht  Coinages”). 

The  reverse  is  differently  configured  from  the  earlier  1807-1836  Capped 
Bust  style  with  lettered  edge,  lacks  the  motto  E  PLURIBUS  UNL  M,  and  has 
the  denomination  expressed  as  50  CENTS.  The  business  strikes  were  put 
into  circulation,  with  the  result  that  top  grade  examples  are  few  and  far  be¬ 
tween  today,  and  most  of  the  population  grades  from  Eine  to  Very  fine. 

As  is  the  case  with  the  1 836  Gobrecht  silver  dollar,  this  issue  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  pattern  by  some,  but  the  evidence  points  to  the  tact  that  virtu¬ 
ally  all  made  were  put  into  circulation  to  sen’e  in  the  channels  of  commerce, 
so  any  collection  of  business  strike,  regular  issue  half  dollars  would  be  in¬ 
complete  if  it  lacked  the  variety. 

steam  press  was  first  used  at  the  Mint  at  10;35  a.m.  on  March  23.  1836, 
at  which  time  small  commemorative  medals  with  liberty  cap  and  rays  design 
began  to  be  struck  from  dies  cut  by  Christian  Gohrecht.  The  motif  was  a 
popular  one  and  was  used  in  the  same  era  on  circulating  Mexican  coinage. 
United  States  pattern  gold  dollars  of  1836,  and  political  tokens.  Years  later 
in  the  early  1860s,  Springfield,  Massachusetts  diesinker  James  A.  Bolen  cre¬ 
ated  his  own  version,  elegantly  cut,  which  saw  service  with  certain  of  his  own 
tokens  and,  first  discovered  by  the  writer  (QDB)  in  March  1998,  was  later 
emploved  (center  part  of  the  die  only)  to  produce  Civil  \Var  tokens  from  the 
die  known  as  Fuld-190.  Ctiriously,  the  cap  and  rays  motif  was  never  used  on 
regular  American  coinage,  although  the  depiction  is  historical  atid  |)leasing. 

On  September  6,  1836,  Director  of  the  Mint  Robert  Maskell  Patterson 
wrote  to  George  Newbold,  president  of  the  Bank  of  .\merica,  New  York 
City,  to  comment: 

“We  shall  be  coining  half  dollars  by  steam  in  a  few  days,  and  we  shall  isstie 
them  somewhat  improved  in  their  face  [a  reference  to  the  Liberty  Seated 
design,  but  this  was  not  to  be  used  for  several  years,  as  it  turned  otit],  and  a 
tenth  of  an  inch  narrower.  We  are  getting  rid  of  blood-power  [men  struck 
coins  by  exerting  pressure  on  the  weighted  arms  of  the  press]  as  fast  as  we 
can.” 

It  is  believed  that  Proofs  of  the  1836  Reeded  Edge  were  first  struck  on 
November  8,  1836.  Apparentiv,  the  I.ihertv  Seated  design  had  been  in¬ 
tended  for  adopti(tti,  but  difficulties  arose,  and  the  old  Capped  Bust  motif 
was  tnodified.  Later,  the  same  1836  Ca])pcd  Bust  die  jtair  was  emploved  to 
create  the  aforementioned  several  thousand  husiness  strikes,  most  of  which 
were  placed  into  circtilation.  On  Novemher  10,  1 836,  Secretan  of  the  Trea- 
suiT  Levi  WoodbuiT  forwarded  payment  via  Girard  Bank  chec  k  to  the  Mint 
for  10  of  the  new  liall dollars.  These  were  dttly  setit. 

On  November  11.  1836,  Director  Patterson  wrote  agaiti  to  President 
Newbold  of  the  Bank  of  .America,  commenting;  “We  are  now  coining  half 
dollars  with  onr  steam  press,  and  although  thev  are  not  ol  tlie  tiew  [Libertx 
Seated]  design,  we  have  taken  the  opportunity  of  great  I  v  improxing  the  old 
one.”  notation  on  the  same  letter  revealed  that  32  coins  were  suhse- 
(]nentlv  sent  to  Nexvhold,  some  oi  all  ol  which  max  h.ixe  been  hnsmess 
strikes  (to  better  ac(|uaint  the  hanket  with  the  nexv  circulating  coinage). 
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Choice  Uncirculated  1837  Half  Dollar 


363  1837  Reeded  Edge,  50  CENTS.  MS-63.  Lustrous  aiul  satiny 

surtaces  exhibit  bright  golden  iridescence  oti  both  sides. 
Nicely  struck  and  aesthetically  appealing. 


Choice  Mint  State  1838  500 


364  1838  Reeded  Edge,  HALF  DOL.  MS-63.  A  Instrons,  pale 
golden  specimen  with  a  touch  of  pale  rose  for  contrast.  Mainly 
satiny  surfaces  (although  some  prootlike  rellectivity  is  seen  on 
the  reverse).  A  hint  of  striking  weakness  is  noted  at  HALF 
DOL.  - 

This  year  the  reverse  was  modified,  and  the  denomination  was  expressed 
for  the  first  time  as  H.\LF  DOL.  This  and  the  next  lot  constitute  a  separate 
design  type. 

365  1839  Reeded  Edge,  HALF  DOL.  AU-55.  Pleasing  steel  gray 
with  lustrous  rose,  gold,  and  blue  iridescence. 

366  Grouping  of  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars:  ☆  1 839  No  Drapeiy. 
EF-40.  A  nice  example  of  the  first  design  type  in  the  series.  Al¬ 
ways  in  demand  ☆  1840  Small  Letters.  EF-45  ☆  1841-0  VF-3() 
☆  1842  Medium  Date.  EF-40  ☆  1843  EF-45  ☆  1844  EF-40  ☆ 
1845  EF-45.  All  are  toned  to  some  degree.  (Total;  7  pieces) 


368  Quartette  of  half  dollars:  ☆  1846  Medium  Date.  EF-45  ☆  1847 
AU-55  ☆  1848-0  AU-55  ☆  1849  Breen-4815.  Double  Date.  FF- 
45.  Each  is  lustrous  with  various  degrees  of  silver  gray  and  iri¬ 
descent  toning.  (4’otal:  4  })ieces) 

369  Frio  of  New  Orleans  Mint  half  dollars;  ☆  1850-0  EF-40 
1851-0  EF-40  ☆  1852-0  VF-30.  Each  displays  some  toning, 
(Total:  3  pieces) 

Lhe.se  New  Orleans  varieties  were  actjuired  casually  hy  Walter  H,  Childs 
who  was  simply  seeking  the  During  the  187()sand  1880s,  there  was  nci 
standard  guide  in  print  as  to  which  die  varieties  existed  and  which  did  not  , 
although  an  article  on  the  subject  by  W.S.  .Appleton  had  been  published  in 
the  American  Juurnal  of  Numismatics.  Even  so,  no  one  was  (juite  sure  of  its 
accuracy,  and  a  collector  wrote  in  to  [)oint  out  an  "error,”  noting  thai 
A|)pleton  forgot  to  include  the  1 8()2-0  half  dollar  (a  variety  not  recognized 
by  nutnismatists  today  in  1099).  ,\s  curious  as  it  may  seem  now,  during  the 
era  in  which  these  pieces  were  collected  a  dealer  such  as  Frossard 
llaseltitie,  .Scott,  or  Woodward  would  typically  otfer  a  coin  such  as  an  1851- 
()  half  dollar  simply  as  an  “1851,”  although  sometimes  the  New  Orleans  Mina 
would  be  mentioned.  Apropos  of  the  same  subject,  the  late  B.  Max  .MehE 
once  told  the  present  editor  that  in  the  first  decade  of  the  20th  century  he. 
used  to  sell  "jtackets”  of  different  dates  of  climes,  but  as  the  emphasis  is  ort, 
the  number  of  dates  within,  there  was  no  particitlar  mention  of  the 
mitittnarks,  although  some  tnintmarks  were  included. 

370  Frio  of  half  dollars  grading  EF-40:  ☆  1853  Arrows  and  Rays  ☆’! 
1854  Arrows.  Obverse  scratches  ☆  1855  Arrows.  Each  displays^! 
some  lustre  with  various  degrees  of  silver  gray  toning.  (Total:  3> 
pieces) 

371  Cii  ouping  of  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars:  ☆  1856-0  \T-30  ☆ 
1859  \T-30  ☆  1860Vf-30.  Light  surface  marks  ☆1861-0  \T- 
30  ☆  1 862-S  \T-30.  Faint  graffiti  on  both  sides  ☆  1 863-S  \T-30' 
☆  1864  VF-20  ☆  1865  \T-25  ☆  1866  .Motto.  EF-40.  Lightly 
struck  on  the  reverse  at  the  eagle  ☆  1867-S  EF-40.  (Total:  10 
pieces) 

372  Pair  of  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars:  ☆  1857  AU-58.  Lustrous 
with  reddish  brown  and  blue  toning  on  the  obverse  ☆  1878 
ALi-50.  Lustrous  with  golden  brown  and  blue  toning  on  the 
obverse.  (Total;  2  pieces) 


373  1 858  MS-63.  Satiny  lustrous  surfaces  ricbly  toned  in  deep  gold 

and  electric  blue  in  areas.  Struck  from  clasbed  dies. 


367  1842  Small  Date.  MS-60.  A  lustrous  and  satiny  silver  gray 

specimen  with  splashes  of  deep  golden  iride.scence  on  the  ob¬ 
verse  and  jtale  gold  on  the  reverse.  A  nice  coin  for  the  grade. 
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Interesting  1861  Scott  CSA  Restrike  50^ 

One  of  500  Produced 


374  1861  Confederate  Restrike.  AU-55.  Lustrous  with  lively 

golden  toning  in  the  recessed  areas.  A  small  and  unobtrusive 
scratch  is  noted  at  7:00  on  the  obverse,  othenvise  the  surfaces 
are  basically  undisturbed.  One  of  the  most  famous  produc¬ 
tions  in  American  numismatics,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
popular  as  well.  Struck  to  the  extent  of  500  pieces  from  1861- 
O  half  dollars  taken  from  circulation.  The  reverse  is  from  the 
actual  half  dollar  die  used  by  the  Confederacy  to  strike  the 
four  original  CSA  half  dollars.  These  original  pieces,  consid¬ 
ered  patterns,  are  all  accounted  for  today,  but  rarely  come  on 
the  market.  Thus,  the  Scott  restrike  is  as  close  as  a  numismatist 
can  practically  come  to  owning  a  Confederate  halt  dollar.  Al¬ 
though  the  story’  isn’t  known,  we  can  readily  envision  Walter 
H.  Childs  being  intrigued  by  the  offering  of  these  restrikes, 
and  ordering  one  for  his  cabinet. 

Weight:  187.7  grains;  diameter:  30.6  mm;  die  alignment:  180°. 

In  .\pril  1879,  Dr.  B.F.  Taylor,  former  chief  coiner  for  the  New  Orleans 
Mint  while  under  the  direction  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  an¬ 
nounced  that  he  had  possession  of  a  Proof  Confederate  hall  dollar,  one  ol 
only  four  struck,  as  well  as  the  reverse  die  used  to  strike  the  C.S.A,  half  dol¬ 
lar.  Coin  dealer  Ebenezer  Locke  Mason,  Jr.,  contracted  with  Taylor  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  coin  and  die,  which  Mason  then  proceeded  to  sell  to  J.W.  Scott. 

By  1879,  the  die  had  rusted  in  a  few'  places,  most  notably  at  ER  in 
.\MER1CA.  With  David  Proskey's  help,  the  rust  w'as  mostly  polished  from 
the  die,  and  500  w  hite  metal  tokens  were  struck  by  Scott  to  test  the  durabil¬ 
ity  of  the  fragile  die.  When  no  further  deterioration  occurred,  Scott  then 
moved  on  to  the  next  phase  of  the  plan.  Half  dollars  dated  1861,  recently 
taken  from  circulation,  had  the  reverses  drilled  (word  used  by  Scott)  off,  ef¬ 
fectively  removing  the  lettering  and  central  design.  The  hall  dollars  were 
placed  in  a  collar  to  restrain  lateral  expansion,  with  the  obverse  ol  the  coin 
placed  on  an  accommodating  surface,  perhaps  a  piece  of  leather.  The  blank 
reverse  was  then  struck  with  a  Confederate  die,  creating  a  “Confederate  half 
dollar.” 

With  David  Proskey  taking  care  of  operations,  J.W.  Scott  began  a  market¬ 
ing  program  in  which  these  pieces  were  offered  lor  sale. 

Scott  soon  advertised  that  his  offering  of  restrikes  was  oversubscribed, 
and  he  drove  home  the  point  by  saying  he  would  pay  a  projil  to  buyers.  How¬ 
ever,  apparently  only  a  portion  of  the  mintage  was  actually  distributed,  for 
in  a  mood  of  reflection  years  later  in  the  192()s,  Proskey,  the  architect  of  the 
project,  stated  that  unsold  pieces  were  in  Scott’s  inventory  for  many  years 
thereafter. 

While  the  Scott  restrike  of  the  1861  Confederate  half  dollar  has  been 
po]nilar  in  recent  decades,  an  especially  intense  interest  has  developed  in 
the  1 990s.  Whenever  one  of  these  appears  in  our  sale  it  attracts  a  great  num¬ 
ber  t)f  bids.  The  present  coin  is  a  particularly  nice  one  and,  as  noted,  may 
well  have  been  in  the  Cihilds  Collection  itnmediately  after  leaving  the  Scott 
inventory. 


Gorgeous  1862  Half  Dollar 


375  1862  MS-64  PL.  A  .satiny,  near-gem  halt'dollar  with  strong  lus¬ 
tre,  rich  golden  toning  highlights,  and  a  distinctive  cameo  ap¬ 
pearance.  Nicely  struck  and  aesthetically  appealing.  \'ery  difli- 
cult  to  locate  in  high-grade  business  strike  lorm,  as  the  special¬ 
ist  will  appreciate. 

376  1863  MS-6L  Lustrous  golden  gray  with  a  touch  of  lilac,  es})e- 
cially  on  the  reverse.  Sharply  struck  and  veiT  appealing  for  the 
grade. 

377  1866-S  No  Motto.  VF-35.  Perhaps  lightly  cleaned  long  ago, 
now  toned  in  pale  blue  and  golcl.  A  few  scattered  marks  are 
present.  A  key  date  in  the  series,  although  not  particularly  ex¬ 
pensive. 

378  Grouping  of  Liberty  Seated  half  dollars:  ☆  1 868-S  VL-35  ☆ 
‘1869  AU-50.  Lustrous  silver  gray  toning  with  iridescent  high¬ 
lights  ☆  1870  Net  F-12;  sharpness  of\'F-2(),  obverse  scratches 
☆  1871  EF-40  ☆  1872-S  EF-4()  ☆  1873  Aitows.  EF-40  ☆  1874 
.Aitows.  VF-20.  (Total:  7  pieces) 

379  1873-CC  No  Arrows.  VF-30.  Iridescent  champagne  highlights 
on  golden  gray  surfaces.  A  few  scattered  marks  are  present, 
none  of  which  are  overly  detracting.  A  popular  date. 

The  1873-CC  without  arrows  was  probably  acquired  inadvertently,  simply 
as  a  dale,  without  any  consideration  for  or  appreciation  of  the  CC  mintmark 
on  the  reverse. 

380  1875  Proof-63.  .An  enchanting  cameo  Proof  with  warm  golden 
toning  on  frosty  devices  and  satiny  motifs. 

381  1876  MS-63.  A  satiny  specimen  with  intense  cartwheel  lustre 
and  warm  golden  toning  present.  The  reverse  is  prooflike  in 
appearance.  Struck  from  clashed  dies. 

What  are  apparently  the  remnants  of  a  misplaced  6  (the  lower  loop  por¬ 
tion)  can  be  seen  halfway  up  the  existing  6  in  the  date,  projecting  into  the 
field  and  connecting  the  6  to  the  7.  1  his  variety  is  designated  \\  B- 104  in  the 
Wiley-Bugert  reference  on  half  dollars. 


382  1877-S  MS-64.  A  satiny  near-gem  ol  exceptional  appeal.  Mainly 
brilliant  with  just  a  sitlash  of  golden  iridescence  on  the  ob¬ 
verse.  Sharply  struck.  Intensely  lustrous  and  choice  for  the 
grade. 

383  1879  MS-62.  Highly  lustrous  with  rich  golden  toning  in  the  re¬ 
cessed  areas.  Nicely  stiiick.  Somewhat  proollike  with  satinv 
devices  and  mirrored  fields. 

With  this  war  begins  a  se(|ucn(t'  ol  h.ill  dollai  s  \\ith  miriguingh  low  mint¬ 
ages — Proof  production  combined  with  low  business  strike  (nit|iut.  1  he  restilt 
is  a  series  within  a  series,  1879-1 99 1 .  th.it  has  Imx’ii  .ippe.ilmg  lot  a  long  time. 
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384  1880  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  cameo  Proof.  Splashes  of  vibrant 

rose  on  the  obverse;  fully  brilliant  on  the  reverse. 

Proof  mintage;  1,355  pieces.  I'his  anomaly  is  explained  by  a  speculative 
interest  in  Proof  trade  dollars,  whicli  was  in  ellect  during  the  early  months  of 
the  year.  Seemingly,  most  silver  Proofs  were  sold  in  sets,  and  thus  to  obtain 
a  highly  desired  trade  dollar  a  buyer  had  to  purchase  other  coins  from  the 
dime  through  the  silver  dollar.  It  is  quite  likely  that  many  of  these  “other 
coins,”  including  half  dollars,  were  simply  spent.  In  anv  event,  today  the 
1880  is  fairly  elusive  in  high  Proof  preservation. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Hotter  H. 
Childs. 


385  1881  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Rich  golden  iridescence  on  the  ob¬ 

verse;  fully  brilliant  on  the  reverse.  A  lovely  cameo  Proof. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs.  ^ 


Gem  Cameo  Proof  1882  500 

A  Beautiful  Cameo 


386  1882  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Heavily  frosted  obverse  design  ele¬ 

ments  and  mirror  fields  exhibit  a  nuance  of  rose  iridescence; 
the  reverse  is  a  brilliant  and  altogether  stunning  cameo. 
Sharply  struck  and  highly  appealing,  and  especially  choice  for 
the  grade. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Attractive  Gem  Proof  1883  500 


387  1883  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Mainly  brilliant  with  some  faint  golden 

toning  on  the  obverse;  the  reverse  is  brilliant  save  for  a  tiny 
toning  streak  at  TRUST.  A  sharply  struck  cameo  gem  Proof 
half  dollar. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Satiny  Cameo  Proof  1884  500 


388  1884  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  splash  of  golden  iridescence  graces 

the  obverse,  while  the  reverse  displays  a  whisper  of  rose.  A 
lovely  cameo. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Flashy  Gem  Proof  1885  500 


389  1885  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  flashy  cameo  gem  with  warm  golden 

ii'idescence  on  the  obverse  and  a  very  nice  cameo  contrast  on 
the  reverse.  Among  the  finest  certified  of  the  date. 

P(;GS  Population:  5;  1  finer  (Proof-67). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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Intense  Cameo  Proof  1886  500 


190  1886  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  gem  cameo  delight.  The  obverse  ex¬ 

hibits  a  whisper  ol  rose,  while  the  reverse  is  fully  brilliant.  Both 
sides  deliver  outstanding  contrast  between  the  heavily  frosted 
motifs  and  mirrored  fields.  The  business  strike  mintage  of  this 
year  is  especially  low,  placing  great  demand  and  attention  upon 
the  Proofs.  Of  remaining  Proof  examples,  only  a  few  can 
match  the  alter  H.  Chilcls  Collection  coin  offered  here. 

PCGS  Population:  10;  2  finer  (Proof-67). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Sharp  Gem  Proof  1888  500 


392  1888  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Deep  golden  iridescence  on  the  ob¬ 

verse,  fully  brilliant  on  the  reverse.  Nicely  struck  in  most  places 
with  a  touch  of  weakness  noted  at  the  top  of  the  obverse  and  at 
IN  CtOD  on  the  reverse.  An  appealing  gem  specimen  of  the 
date. 

Believed  to  hove  been  purchased  from  the  Mi)it  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


391 


Important  Gem  Proof  1887  500 

The  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


([flwto  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


1887  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Rich  golden  iridescence  at  the  obverse 
rim  gives  way  to  fully  brilliant  central  devices;  the  reverse  is 
fully  brilliant,  and  both  sides  present  a  strong  cameo  appear¬ 
ance.  A  touch  of  striking  w'eakness  is  noted  at  the  to])  ot  the 
obverse,  othenvise  the  design  motifs  are  crisp  and  sharp.  1  he 
finest  Proof  example  of  the  date  certified  by  PCCkS,  and  easily 


a  candidate  for  finest  known  honors  as  well.  Simply  superb. 
Again,  the  business  strike  mintage  for  the  1887  is  especially 
low. 

PCtt.S  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  f  ont  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 
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Toned  Gem  Proof  1889  500 


393  1889  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Splashes  of  deep  gold  grace  the  cameo 

obverse,  while  the  reverse  displays  brilliant  cameo  contrast. 
PCX'jS  Population:  7;  3  finer  (Proof-67). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Impressive  1890  Proof  Half  Dollar 

Mintage:  Only  590  Pieces 


394  1890  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  hint  of  golden  toning  resides  on  the 

cameo  obverse,  while  the  reverse  displays  brilliant  cameo  con¬ 
trast.  The  frosty  devices  are  nicely  complemented  by  the  deep 
mirror  fields.  Sharply  struck  in  all  places.  One  of  590  Proofs  of 
the  date  struck,  the  lowest  Proof  production  figure  of  the  de¬ 
cade. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Childs  Collection 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1891  500 

Tied  for  Finest  Seen  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

395  1891  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Frosty  design  motifs  and  deeplv  mir¬ 

rored  fields  exhibit  a  splash  of  golden  toning  on  the  obverse, 
with  just  a  nuance  of  pale  rose  on  the  reverse.  The  strike  is 
sharp  and  the  cameo  contrast  is  intense.  We  do  not  recall  ever 
seeing  a  nicer  specimen.  This  truh’  lovely  gem  will  be  forever 
appreciated  by  its  next  owner. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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Gem  Proof  1892  Barber 

First  Year  of  the  Design  Type 


J96  1892  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  superb,  f  rosty  cameo  gem  Proof  Bar¬ 

ber  half  dollar  with  a  whisper  of  golden  toning  on  the  obverse; 
the  brilliant  reverse  presents  a  stunning  example  of  Barber’s 
heraldic  eagle  re\'erse  design.  Sharply  struck  and  aesthetically 
appealing,  and  certainly  choice  for  the  grade.  Desirable  not 
only  for  its  cjuality  but  also  as  a  particularly  elegant  example  of 
the  first  year  of  the  design. 

Barber  Half  Dollars  1892-1916 

In  1891  the  Mint  decided  to  revise  the  designs  of  the  dime,  quarter,  and 
half  dollar,  replacing  the  Liberty  Seated  motif  that  had  been  in  use  for  de¬ 
cades,  since  the  late  1830s.  By  1891  a  young  man  or  woman  would  have 
spent  his  or  her  life  without  seeing  anything  other  than  the  Liberty  Seated 
design  in  pocket  change.  .\  design  competition  was  announced,  and  submis¬ 
sions  were  invited,  but  none  were  found  to  be  satisfactory.  It  fell  to  Chief 
Engraver  Charles  E.  Barber  to  create  a  new  motif,  which  was  done  in  pat¬ 
tern  form  in  1891.  Barber  was  directed  to  inspect  the  female  portrait  on 
Erench  coins  to  gain  ideas  as  to  what  might  be  beautiful  on  .Mnerican  coin¬ 
age.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  nose,  lips,  and  chin  of  Barber’s  finished 
product  somewhat  resembled  the  features  found  on  the  obverse  of  certain 
Erench  issues  of  the  period,  but  they  can  also  be  said  to  resemble  those 
found  on  George  T.  Morgan's  United  States  silver  dollar  (1878).  There  are 
only  so  many  ways  that  such  a  profile  can  be  translated  to  coinage  form. 

In  1 892  the  new  Barber  silver  coin  designs  appeared.  There  was  not  much 
notice  paid  to  them,  as  the  popular  newspapers  were  agog  with  news  of  the 
impending  World’s  Columbian  Exposition  and,  relevant  to  the  half  dollar 
series,  the  commemoratives  to  be  produced  in  connection  with  it.  'Virtually 
no  one  wanted  to  save  an  “ordinal-)'”  1892  half  dollar,  even  if  of  a  new  de¬ 
sign,  when  a  “rare”  Columbian  half  dollar  was  in  the  offing.  Because  of  this 
lack  of  interest,  relatively  few  pieces  of  Barber  half  dollars  were  saved  of  the 
1 892  year  compared  to  the  commemoratives.  Those  that  were  set  aside  were 
on  an  erratic  basis.  However,  there  seems  to  have  been  enough  added  inter¬ 
est  in  Barber  coins  on  the  part  of  numismatists  that  the  mintage  of  Proofs 
reached  1,245  pieces,  an  all-time  record  for  the  design,  as  no  later  mintage 
ever  crossed  the  1,000  mark.  Proofs  were  made  continuously  through  1915, 
j  with  smaller  than  usual  production  in  the  final  two  years.  Today,  all  Proofs 

j  are  scarce,  and  gems  such  as  in  the  Childs  Collection  are  rare.  Nowhere  is 

'  this  more  significant  than  for  the  1914  and  1915,  as  discussed  under  those 

listings. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Lovely  Cameo  Proof  1893  50^ 


398  1894  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Satiny  motifs  glitter  against  a  deep  mir¬ 

ror  background  on  both  sides.  A  touch  of  gold  on  the  obverse 
is  the  only  toning  present.  Nicely  struck  and  highly  attractive. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


Gorgeous  Proof  1895  Half  Dollar 


(photo  entarged  to  twice  actuai  size) 

399  1895  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Barber’s  satiny  design  motifs  form  an 

enchanting  cameo  contrast  with  the  deep  mirror  fields.  whis¬ 
per  of  pale  gold  adds  greatly  to  the  overall  appeal.  A  truly  won¬ 
derful  gem — a  beauty  to  beliold  and  a  joy  forever. 

PCGS  Population:  7;  2  liner  (Proof-68). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


397  1 893  Proof-66  (PCGS).  The  satiny  obverse  devices  show  a  hint 

of  golden  toning,  while  the  reverse  is  fully  brilliant.  I  he  cameo 
contrast  is  superb  on  both  sides,  as  is  the  eye  appeal.  Sharply 
struck  and  aesthetically  aititealing. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W  alter  //. 
Childs. 
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Superb  Proof  1896  Half  Dollar 


400  1896  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Lightly  frosted  motif's  and  deeply  re¬ 

flective  fields  exhibit  splashes  of  bright  golden  iridescence. 
Sharply  struck  in  all  areas. 

Betieved  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Stunning  Proof  1897  Half  Dollar 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(l)hoto  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

401  1897  Proof-68  (PCGS).  Satiny  and  lustrous  design  motif's 

stand  out  boldly  from  deep  black  mirror  fields.  The  obverse 
boasts  a  pale  golden  glow,  while  the  reverse  glows  with  a  nu¬ 
ance  of  pale  heather.  An  incredible  gem  suiwivor  from  a  Proof 
mintage  for  the  date  of  731  pieces,  the  lowest  for  the  design 
type  in  the  decade  of  the  189()s.  A  truly  marvelous  combina¬ 
tion  of  high  grade,  superb  aesthetic  appeal,  and  rarity.  As  if 
this  were  not  enough,  the  Walter  If.  C'.hilds  Collection  pedi¬ 
gree  provides  the  icing  on  the  cake. 

I’tXiS  I’opulatioti:  9;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  It. 
Childs. 


1898  Cameo  Gem  Proof  50^ 


402  1898  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Bright  topaz  iridescence  at  the  obverso 

rim  gives  way  to  frosty  brilliance  at  the  center.  The  reverse  pre 
sents  an  intense  cameo  contrast,  and  is  fully  brilliant  save  for ; 
hint  of  gold  at  ME  of  AMERICA.  Sharply  struck  as  well.  A  win 
ning  coin  that  will  delight  the  successful  bidder. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H 
Childs. 


Impressive  Proof  1899  Half  Dollar 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

403  1899  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Frosted  design  elements  contrast 

nicely  with  the  deep  mirror  fields.  A  whisper  of  gold  adorns 
the  obverse,  and  a  hint  of  pale  rose  graces  the  reverse.  An  at¬ 
tractive  Proof  Barber  half  dollar,  easily  one  of  the  finest  known 
specimens  of  the  date.  Sharply  struck. 

PCG.S  Population:  8;  1  finer  (Proof-68). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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Superb  1900  Cameo  Proof  50^ 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

‘  404  1900  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Fully  brilliant  save  for  a  whisper  of 

gold  and  rose  in  places.  Vet  another  gem  with  strong  cameo 
contrast  on  both  sides.  Sharply  struck  and  of  the  highest  ap¬ 
peal  as  well. 

PCGS  Population:  10;  1  finer  (Proof-68). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Outstanding  Gem  Proof  1901  50^ 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

405  1901  Proof-68  (PCGS).  Satiny  devices  display  strong  lustre 

and  a  whisper  of  gold,  all  supported  by  deep  mirror  fields.  A 
lovely  gem  of  the  highest  order,  and  easily  one  of  the  finest 
known  Proofs  of  the  date.  (i)ne  could  use  all  the  arrows  in  a 
quiver  of  numismatic  adjectives  and  not  overstate  the  case  tor 
this  coin. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


406 


Gem  Proof  1902  Barber  500 


1902  Proof-66  (PCGS).  superb  Proof  example  with  splashes 
of  deep  gold  and  violet  on  the  obverse  rim.  Certainly  one  ot 
the  very  finest  in  existence  of  this  year. 


■file  Proof  Harlier  half  dollars  of  19()2-191.t  have  a  more  hrilliant  linisli 
than  the  earlier  dates  in  the  series  (1892-1901).  I  he  overall  (|tialit\  ol  the 
Proofs  is  undianged,  hut  cameo  cotitrast  is  hasically  eliminated  Irom  the  fin¬ 
ished  product. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Waller  It. 
Childs. 
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Gem  Proof  1903  Half  Dollar 


Gem  Proof  1906  500 


407  1903  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  hint  of  gold  is  present  on  the  ob¬ 

verse,  while  the  reverse  is  fully  brilliant.  Mainly  reflective,  with 
only  a  hint  of  mint  frost  on  the  devices.  A  truly  superb  gem, 
one  of  the  veiT  finest  we  have  ever  seen. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


410  1906  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  splash  of  deep  rose  and  blue  mingkl 

with  golden  toning  on  the  obverse;  tbe  reverse  is  largely  bril¬ 
liant  save  for  .some  deep  smoky  gold  near  tbe  rim.  Reflective 
on  the  obverse,  light  cameo  contrast  on  the  reverse.  Anotheir 
winning  specimen,  a  truly  memorable  coin. 

Belieiied  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //.I 
Chdds.  '  ' 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1904  500 


408  1904  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Rich  golden  iridescence  on  the  reflec¬ 

tive  obverse,  brilliant  on  the  reverse  with  a  touch  of  cameo 
contrast.  A  superb  coin  in  eveiy  respect,  one  that  will  satisfy 
tbe  demands  of  the  most  advanced  connoisseur. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Memorable  Proof  1905  500 


409  1905  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Highly  reflective  with  splashes  of  vi¬ 

brant  rose,  gold,  and  electric  blue  on  the  obverse;  tbe  reverse 
is  mainly  pale  gold  and  rose  with  a  hint  of  blue.  Nicely  struck 
with  a  hint  of  cameo  contrast  jjresent  as  well.  A  truly  memo¬ 
rable  coin  of  one  of  tbe  more  difficult  to  find  dates  of  the  era. 
The  appeal  of  the  1905  is  enhanced  by  the  scarcity  of  related 
business  strike  issues. 

Believed  to  have  been  purcha.sed  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


Gem  1907  Proof  Half  Dollar 


411  1907  Proof-65  (PCGS).  The  obverse  is  toned  in  even  smoky 

gray  and  gold,  while  the  reverse  is  fully  brilliant  at  the  center 
with  a  rich  golden  halo  at  the  rim.  The  reverse  design  motifs 
present  a  modest  cameo  effect.  .\n  extremely  pleasing  Proof 
half  dollar,  one  of  the  finest  seen. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Attractive  Proof  1908  Half  Dollar 


412  1908  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Smoky  rose  and  golden  gray  irides¬ 

cence  emanates  from  the  reflective  obverse,  while  the  largely 
brilliant  reverse  displays  a  golden  halo  at  the  peripheiT.  Slight 
cameo  contrast  present  on  the  reverse.  One  of  545  Proofs  of 
the  date  struck,  the  lowest  Proof  production  figure  within  the 
series  for  the  decade.  Another  gem  in  a  manelous  lineup  of 
Barber  ball  dollars  that  will  be  forever  remembered  by  con¬ 
noisseurs  and  specialists. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 
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Superb  Gem  Proof  1909  50^ 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

413  1909  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  whisper  of  iridescent  gold  is  seen  at 

the  rims,  and  accents  the  otherwise  Ijrilliant  surfaces.  A  superb 
gem  of  the  highest  quality  and  aesthetic  appeal.  The  devices 
are  fairly  frosty  on  both  sides,  and  the  fields  are  deeply  mir¬ 
rored;  the  cameo  effect  is  substantial  for  the  date.  Nicely 
struck. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Cameo  Proof  1910  Half  Dollar 


None  Finer  Seen  By  Us 


414  1910  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Fully  brilliant  with  heavily  frosted  de¬ 

vices  and  deep  black  mirror  fields.  A  superb  example  of  the 
date  and  type.  Atnong  the  finest  certified  Proof  examples  of 
the  date.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  beautiful 
Proof  specimen  of  the  date. 

PCGS  Population:  7;  1  finer  (Prool-68). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 
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Impressive  1911  Proof  Half  Dollar 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

415  1911  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  whisper  of  pale  gold  graces  the  ob¬ 

verse,  with  deep  gold  and  electric  blue  iridescence  at  the  re¬ 
verse  rim.  Frosty  devices  and  mirror  fields  form  a  strong  and 
attractive  cameo  contrast.  A  superb  example  for  the  date, 
sharply  struck  and  highly  appealing  overall.  Another  truly  re¬ 
markable  opportunity  for  the  connoisseur  specializing  in  Bar¬ 
ber  half  dollars. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1912  Barber  500 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

416  1912  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Smoky  silver  gray  toning  on  the  ob¬ 

verse.  .A.  fair  amount  of  cameo  contrast  is  present  on  both 
sides,  being  considerably  heavier  on  the  reverse.  A  truly  fantas¬ 
tic  gem,  a  coin  that  is  simply  amazing  in  eveiy  aspect. 

PC(;S  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


417  1915  Proof-62  (P('.GS).  Highly  rellective  with  a  whisper  of  pale 

gold  on  the  reverse.  Always  in  demand  as  a  Proof,  owing  to  the 
low  htisiness  strike  mintage  of  the  date. 
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(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

418  1914  Proof-67  (PCGS).  The  obverse  is  brilliant,  while  the  re¬ 

verse  shows  a  touch  of  electric  blue  near  the  rims.  A  reflective 
gem  specimen  with  a  touch  of  frost  on  the  obverse  design  ele¬ 
ments;  the  reverse  shows  considerably  more  frost  on  the  de¬ 
vices  there.  From  a  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  just  380 
pieces,  the  lowest  in  the  series.  In  addition,  the  business  strike 
mintage  of  this  date  (124,230  pieces)  is  also  the  lowest  in  the 
series,  which  makes  actiuisition  of  a  gem  Proof  or  a  gem  busi¬ 
ness  strike  of  the  date  an  accomplishment  of  some  note.  This 
coin  is  virtually  as  struck,  superb,  indeed  a  fantastic  example, 
made  even  rarer  by  the  circumstances  noted  below. 

In  the  1950s  a  Virginia  numismatist  sought  to  hoard  Proof  half  dollars 
dated  1914  and  1915.  tie  bought  as  many  he  could,  paying  whatever  price 
was  asked.  Before  long,  such  coins  were  almost  unavailable.  Prices  in  A 
Guide  Book  op  United  States  Coins  rose,  as  a  glance  at  a  copy  from  the  mid- 
195()s  will  dramatically  reveal.  Both  the  1914  and  1915  stood  out  head  and 
shoulders  ju  ice-wise  from  anything  else  in  the  series. 

Now  cftmes  the  unfortunate  part:  seeking  to  make  each  juece  “brilliant.” 
he  had  his  secretary  clean  all  of  his  coins  by  cliemicafs  and  friction.  The  result 
is  that  once  lovely  Proofs  were  reduced  to  what  might  now  he  called  in  1 999 
a  grade  such  as  “Proof-fiO”  or  “Proof-61,”  with  countless  hairlines  in  the 
field.  Thus,  while  Proof  half  dollars  of  1914  and  1915  are  rare  in  their  own 
right  by  virtue  of  their  low  mintages,  the  circumstance  just  related  makes 
them  even  rarer  in  the  lofty  category  of  choice  Proof,  gem  Proof,  or,  in  the 
present  instance,  almost  imtielievahle.t/t/if'rft^f'w  I’rooj. 

PCCkS  Population:  12;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

419  1915  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Fully  brilliant  on  the  obverse  with  rich 

bltie  and  gold  iridescence  at  the  reverse  rim.  Nicely  struck  in 
all  areas.  The  obverse  motifs  are  lightly  frosted;  the  reverse  is 
somewhat  more  frosted,  with  the  whole  presenting  an  appeal¬ 
ing  coin  in  all  respects.  A  superb  gem  specimen,  a  Barber  half 
dollar  that  will  be  forever  remembered.  I'he  connoisseur 
would  do  well  to  discard  all  caution,  all  current  catalogue  list¬ 
ings,  and  “go  for  it!” 

PCXIS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

Regarding  the  elusive  nature  of  superb  gem  Proofs  see  our  footnote  un¬ 
der  the  preceding  lot. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


420  1916  Liberty  Walking.  MS-63.  Frosty,  satiny,  and  lustrous,  with 

the  high  “square”  rims  and  matte-like  surfaces  to  pically  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  first  few  dates  in  the  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar 
series.  Choice  for  the  assigned  grade. 

Liberty  Walking  Half  Dollars  1916-1947 
In  1916  the  freasuiy  nejiartmeni  decided  to  redesign  the  current  .\meri- 
can  silver  coinage,  which  consisted  of  the  dime,  (jiiarter  dollar,  and  half dol¬ 
lar  (the  silver  dollar  not  having  been  coined  since  1904).  Instead  of  reiving 
uiion  the  Mint's  engrax  ing  staff,  invitations  were  set  out  to  leading  sculjitors 
and  artists,  following  a  trend  tliat  liad  been  initiated  by  President  1  heodore 
Roosevelt  in  1905  when  he  arranged  with  .Augustus  Saiiit-t.audens  to  rede¬ 
sign  the  coinage  (see  later  comments  in  this  catalogue  under  the  1907  $10 
and  $20).  .Afier  that  lime,  jirivate  artists  jirodticed  a  varietx  of  issues,  im  hid¬ 
ing  (he  1908  (|narter  eagle  and  half  eagle  (Bela  Lyon  Pratt),  the  1*)09  l.m- 
cohi  cent  (Victor  David  Brenner),  and  the  1918  “Buflalo"  nickel  ().tmes 
Larle  I'raser).  By  1916  llie  Mint  also  had  utilised  .iriists  front  llie  jirixaie  sec¬ 
tor  to  do  certain  Panama-Pat  ifu  International  Kx|iosition  i  oiiw,  most  nota- 
hly  Robert  .Ailken's  work  on  the  inmiense  $50  oitagon.il  .md  round  jiietcs 
In  1916  two  artists  were  finalists  in  the  siher  (din  i otiijH'iition:  Heimon 
.A.  Mat  Neil — whose  rare  1916  .St.mdmg  l  .ihertx  (|U.irter  dolkii  has  been  ihs- 


Elusive  Gem  Proof  1914  50^1 

Low-Mintage  Key  Date  Rarity 


Superlative  Proof  1915  Half  Dollar 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 
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cussed  earlier  in  the  present  catalogue — and  Adolpli  A.  W'eititnan.  1  he  latter 
artist  designed  the  “Merciin”  dime  and  the  present  Liberty  Walking  half 
dolhir. 

The  result  was  a  design  which  torlay  is  still  acclaimed  lor  its  heanty  and  is 
high  oti  the  list  of  numismatic  favorites.  Iti  fact,  in  I98()  wheti  the  I  reasnn 
Department  sought  a  motif  for  its  silver  “eagle”  bullion  coins  it  reached 
back  to  the  191(5  l.ibertv  W  alking  half  dollar  as  the  best  motif  in  its  reper¬ 
toire. 

■f  ile  obverse  motif  shows  Miss  Liberty  walking  according  to  popular  no¬ 
menclature,  or  striding.  I'he  191(5  Mint  Report  commented  as  follows  con¬ 
cerning  the  motif: 

“The  design  of  the  half  dollar  bears  a  full-length  figure  of  Liberty,  the 
folds  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  to  the  breeze  as  a  background,  progress¬ 
ing  in  full  stride  toward  the  tlawn  of  a  new  day,  canyitig  branches  of  laurel 
atid  oak,  symbolical  of  civil  and  military  gloiy.  Lhe  hand  of  the  figure  is  out¬ 
stretched  in  bestowal  of  the  spirit  of  Liberty.  The  reverse  of  the  half  dollar 
shows  an  eagle  perched  high  upon  a  mountaiti  crag,  his  wings  unlitlded, 
fearless  iti  spirit  and  conscious  of  his  power.  Springing  from  a  rift  in  the 
rock  is  a  sapling  of  mountain  pine,  symbolical  of  .Xmerictt.” 

Production  of  the  tiew  Libertv  W'alkitig  design  was  continuous  fiom  the 
first  year,  1916,  through  192  f,  then  sporadic  through  I  OSS,  atnl  continuous 
from  the  latter  year  to  the  ettd  of  the  series  in  1947. 

421  1917  MS-64.  A  fully  brilliant  and  highly  histroits  near-geiu 
specimen.  Indeed,  many  might  assign  the  gem  appellation  to 
this  satiny  beauty.  Sharply  struck  and  aesthetically  appealing. 

422  1918  MS-63.  Chiefly  brilliant  save  for  some  light  golden  toning 
at  the  reverse  rim.  Nicely  struck.  A  satiny  specimen  from  the 
early  years  of  the  design  tvpe. 


Gem  Mint  State  1919  Half  Dollar 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

423  1919  MS-67  (PCGS).  .-Mi  absolutely  beautiful  gem  Mint  State 

coin,  fully  lustrous,  fully  brilliant,  and  sharply  struck.  Thi: 
scarce  and  desirable  Philadelphia  Mint  isstie  is  seldom  founce 
so  fine.  Our  offering  of  this  lovely  specimen  represents  an  es» 
pecially  important  opportunity  for  the  advanceti  Liberty  \Valk. 
ing  half  dollar  enthusiast. 

PCA5S  Population:  5;  none  finer.  : 
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Superb  Gem  Mint  State  1920  50^! 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

i  1920  MS-66  (PCGS).  A  brilliant,  frosty,  and  highly  lustrous 
gem.  Sharply  struck,  with  virtually  full  head  and  hand  details 
on  the  obverse,  and  likewise  for  the  reverse  feather  details. 
Important  when  so  finely  preserved;  none  have  been  graded 
finer  by  PCGS.  Another  splendid  opportunity  for  the  ad¬ 
vanced  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar  specialist. 

PCGS  Population;  5;  none  finer. 


Gem  Uncirculated  1921  Half  Dollar 

Desirable  Low-Mintage  Date 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

425  1921  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  satiny  gem  with  strong  lustre  and  a 

blush  of  pale  chain  jjagne  toning.  One  of  the  primaiT  key  dates 
in  the  series;  only  246,000  examples  were  struck,  the  second 
loivest  production  figure  of  the  design  type  (1916-1947).  Typi¬ 
cal  strike  for  the  date,  not  full,  but  with  plenty  of  definition  in 
the  hand  and  cap  areas  of  Liberty’s  figure. 

The  fame  of  the  1921  half  dollar  is  far  reaching,  and  even 
decades  ago  when  choice  examples  were  more  available  than 
they  are  now,  the  appearance  of  a  piece  such  as  this  was  a  no¬ 
table  occasion.  Today  in  1999  the  offering  is  especially  impor¬ 
tant.  (iertainly  this  will  be  the  highlight  in  any  advanced  cabi¬ 
net. 


Choice  Mint  State  1923-S  50^ 


426  1923-S  MS-63.  Hints  of  golden  toning  at  the  rims.  .\  lustrous 

and  satiny  specimen  of  a  po})ular  branch  mint  issue.  Some  cen¬ 
tral  striking  weakness  is  noted,  as  virtually  alwavs  seen  on  au¬ 
thentic  examples  of  the  date  (although  not  at  all  l  ellected  in 
certification  numbers). 

■San  l•'|■aIK■isc<)  was  the  only  mint  to  sti  ikt  l  .iherts  Walking  hall  dollars  m 
I92!t.  In  laet,  no  tnoie  regular  hall  dollar  coinage  would  he  lottiuoining 
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tVoiii  anv  U.S.  mint  until  1927,  wlien  San  hi  ancisco  was,  again,  tlic  only  mint 
to  pR)duce  the  ilenomination.  In  the  meanwliile,  a  miniher  of  commemoui- 
tiveswcrv  produced  1924-192ti. 

Lustrous  Mint  State  1927-S  500 


427  1927-S  MS-64.  Brilliant  and  flashy  at  the  centers  with  rich 

golden  highlights  at  the  rims,  d'he  first  regular  half  dollar  coin¬ 
age  since  1923,  and  from  the  only  mint  to  })roduce  the  de¬ 
nomination  for  the  date. 

Attractive  1928-S5O0 


428  1928-S  MS-64  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  coin  with  rich  golden  toning 
at  the  rims.  An  aesthetic  delight.  The  only  half  dollar  coinage 
of  the  date.  Typical  strike  for  the  date  and  mint,  with  some  flat¬ 
ness  in  the  hand  and  cap  area  on  the  obverse,  and  along  the 
eagle’s  leg  on  the  reverse. 

Perhaps  we  sliould  not  mention  the  strike  at  all,  as  the  certification  num¬ 
bers  seem  to  satisfy  99%  of  all  buyers.  However,  we  do  add  the  comment 
that  among  1928-S  half  dollars,  this  is  the  normal  strike.  As  specialists  know, 
each  date  and  mintmark  needs  to  be  analyzed  on  its  own.  ,4n  excellent  book 
by  Bruce  Fox,  in  The  Complete  Guide  to  Walking  Liberty  HalJ  Dollars,  1993,  is 
an  excellent  aid  in  this  respect. 

429  1929-S  MS-63.  Deeply  toned  with  subdued  violet  on  both 
sides.  Lustrous.  Nicely  struck  at  the  centers,  a  far  above  aver¬ 
age  example. 


430  Lustrous  Liberty  Walking  half  dollar  threesome:  ☆  1933-S  AT 
58  ☆  1934  MS-63  ☆  1935  MS-64.  Each  is  lustrous  with  varyin: 
degrees  of  golden  toning.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


431  1936  Proof-64.  Splashes  of  golden  iridescence  grace  the  reflec 
tive  surfaces.  A  truly  choice  specimen  of  the  first  Proof  haU 
dollar  coinage  since  1915.  One  of  only  3,901  Proofs  of  the  dat<i 
produced,  the  smallest  mintage  from  1936  to  the  present  day; 

432  1937  Proof-65.  A  gem  Proof  specimen  with  a  blush  of  pain 
rose  toning  and  a  touch  of  cameo  contrast. 

433  1938  Proof-65.  Warm  golden  iridescence  at  the  rims  encircle: 
brilliant  centers. 

434  1939  Proof-66.  A  fully  brilliant  gem,  sharply  struck  and  with  a 
touch  of  cameo  contrast.  A  lovely  coin  overall. 

435  1940  Proof-65.  Hints  of  deep  orange-gold  at  the  rims,  mir 
rored  brilliance  elsewhere. 

436  1941  Breen-5179.  No  designer’s  initials.  Proof-65.  Fully  bril 
liant  with  perhaps  a  hint  of  pale  gold  at  the  rims.  A  popular 
variety,  created  when  the  initials  were  polished  off  the  reversa 
die  during  the  Proof  production  run. 

The  variety  without  initials  is  quite  curious,  but  actually  represents  thi* 
majority  of  Proof  half  dollars  known  of  this  date.  Thus,  there  is  no  special 
premium  attached  to  the  feature. 

437  1942  Proof-65.  .\n  essentially  brilliant  gem  Proof  with  a  splash 
of  pale  gold  at  the  rims.  Modest  cameo  contrast  present.  Th« 
final  year  of  Proof  coinage  until  1 950. 

438  Grouping  of  Walking  Liberty  and  Franklin  half  dollars: 

1943  MS-65.  Satiny  lustre  with  splashes  of  golden  toning  or 
the  obverse  ☆  1944-S  MS-63.  Brilliant  and  lustrous  ☆  1945-S; 
MS-64.  Nearly  full  brilliance  with  just  a  touch  of  golden  brown 
toning  on  the  obverse  ☆  1946  MS-65.  Lustrous  with  a  hint  oH 
toning  on  the  obverse  ☆  1947-D  MS-64.  Lustrous  with  golden 
orange  toning  on  both  surfaces  ☆  1948-D  MS-64.  Golden  gra\| 
toning  over  lustrous  surfaces  ☆  1949-D  MS-63.  Frosty  lustra 
with  splashes  of  gold  toning  ☆  1950  Proof-64.  Reflective  with 
rich  reddish  brown  toning.  (Total:  8  pieces) 
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The  Walter  II.  Childs  Collection 


iLVER  Dollars _ 

y’elconie  to  the  Childs  Ciollection  olTering  ol  American  sil- 
dollars.  The  listing  commences  with  the  first  year  ol  issue, 
)4,  and  continues  to  include  many  outstanding  early  issues 
ough  1803.  The  variety  specialist  and  type  collector  will  find 
ny  coins  to  be  ol  interest,  each  earn  ing  the  cachet  ol  being 
the  market  lor  more  than  a  century  and,  hence,  unre- 
ded  and  unknown  to  the  present  generation  ol  numisma- 
s. 

dien  comes  the  1 804,  front  row  center,  by  far  the  finest 
)wn  example  of  “  fhe  King  of  American  Coins.”  In  rellec- 
1  of  the  importance  of  the  offering  we  have  devoted  a  spe- 
section  of  the  catalogue  to  this  coin  and  a  sketch  of  it  his- 
C 

lobrecht  silver  dollars  of  1836  and  1838,  the  only  two  issues 
[uired  by  Walter  H.  Childs,  seem  to  have  been  obtained 
dently,  for  today  numismatists  are  generally  agreed  that 
ong  the  various  issues  of  Gobrecht  dollars  1836-1839,  in  die 
nbiuations  and  edge  varieties,  just  two  w'ere  actually  pro- 
:ed  for  circulating  purposes,  and  it  is  precisely  the  two  va¬ 
nes  offered  in  the  present  sale. 

.iberty  Seated  dollars  of  the  regular  design  commence  with 
first  year  of  issue,  1840,  and  continue  through  the  last, 
73.  While  such  terms  as  scarce  and  rare  could  be  applied  to 
eral  issues,  most  well  known  are  the  elusive  dates  of  1851, 
)2,  and  1858. 

Morgan  silver  dollars  come  to  the  fore  in  terms  of  simply 
athtaking,  elegant  quality.  Proofs  are  offered  in  sequence 
1  are  thought  to  have  been  purchased  directly  from  the 
ilaclelphia  Mint  in  the  year  of  issue  by  Walter  H.  Childs, 
?r  which  they  have  remained  in  the  Childs  Collection  to  the 
■sent  time.  Thus,  your  collection  will  be  the  second  cabinet  in 
ich  these  pieces  have  reposed!  While  just  about  eveiy  Mor- 
1  dollar  is  a  rarity  in  the  high  condition  offered,  the  1895  is 
lecially  well  known  in  this  regard.  Accordingly,  we  have 
^oted  extra  space  to  giving  some  information  concerning  its 
cresting  histoiy. 

L  complete  date  set  of  Peace  dollars  rounds  out  the  offering 
his  denomination. 


Splendid  and  Rare  1794  Silver  Dollar 

First  Year  of  Issue 
A  Coin  Emerges  From  Hiding 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

439  1794  Bowers  Borckardt-l,  Bolender-l.  Rarity-4.  Flowing 

Hair.  VF-30.  Mottled  rainbow  iridescence  on  pale  golden  gray 
snrtaces.  Lightly  struck  on  the  obverse  from  about  6:00  to 
10:00,  and  correspondingly  on  the  reverse,  as  aheays  (in  onr 
experience)  seen  in  one  degree  or  another  for  authentic  speci¬ 
mens  of  this  date.  Around  the  circumference  are  many 
planchet  adjustment  marks  caused  during  the  prej)aration 
process.  Some  tiny,  unobtrusive  digs  are  seen  in  the  field  be¬ 
low  Miss  Libertv’s  chin  and  a  few  scattered  others  elsewhere, 
fhe  reverse  has  a  natural  planchet  crack  from  about  2:00  to 
the  rim.  Struck  from  clashed  dies,  with  portions  of  a  reverse 
branch  in  the  obverse  field  above  Miss  Liberty’s  head,  and  with 
portions  of  a  reverse  branch  in  the  obverse  field  above  Miss 
Liberty's  head,  and  with  Miss  l.ibei  ty’s  profile  in  the  revet se 
field  beneath  the  eagle’s  left  (viewer’s  right)  wing.  .\  beautiful 
specimen  of  one  of  the  most  famous  .\merican  coins  (see 
notes  on  next  page). 
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Technicalities 

1  he  iollowing  paragraphs  (iescribe  tlie  dies  lor  the  1 794  dollai : 

OBVERSK:  Flowing  Hair  design  with  six  curls,  the  third  curl  weak.  First 
star  close  to  1  iti  date.  Secotid  star  tiear  ftrst  ctirl,  hitt  does  tiot  toitch  it.  I  he 
head  of  Miss  Liberty  iti  the  1794  dollar  has  a  fuller  cheek  atid  more  pro¬ 
nounced  jaw  litie  than  does  atiy  ol  179;),  atid  admits  ot  consatigititiity  with 
some  of  tile  finelv  detailed  heads  seen  on  large  cents  made  earlv  in  the  year 
1794.  Blunt  tip  to  neck  point. 

No  head  on  a  1795  dollar  is  exactly  like  this  head,  although  three  obverse 
dies  of  1 795,  one  used  to  com  BB- 1 1 ,  BB- 1 2,  and  BB- 13;  another  to  pi odttce 
BB-14;  and  a  third  to  strike  BB-16,  BB-17,  and  BB-18,  each  have  a  blunt  tij) 
to  neck  point  and  are  more  like  the  1794  head  than  any  others.  If  any  1795 
obverses  are  wot  thy  of  the  “Head  of '94”  a|)pellation,  these  three  are. 

A  cttrious  fact,  apparently  not  mentioned  prior  to  the  1993  study  ou  dol¬ 
lars  bv  the  present  writei  ,  is  that  while  the  eight  stars  on  the  left  of  the  1794 
silver  dollar  are  each  oriented  with  a  point  toward  the  dentils  (as  standard), 
the  seven  stars  on  the  right  are  each  positioned  differently,  uuitiue  to  1794 
in  the  early  dollar  series,  with  two  points  toward  the  dentils. 

RF\'ER.SF:  Eagle  perched  on  a  rock  within  a  wreath;  21  leaves  ou  each 
branch.  The  wreath  has  19  berries,  10  on  the  lelt  hranch,  9  on  the  right.  A 
leaf  is  joined  to  second  1  in  S  I  A  LES,  and  another  almost  touches  the  right 
corner  of  E  in  OF.  “Lobster  claw”  leaf  pair  under  second  L  of  L'NI  LEI)  and 
first  A  of  AMERILA.  Eagle’s  wing  totiches  R  in  .XMERK'.A.  Ribbons  below 
wreath  thinner  and  much  closer  together,  and  branch  ends  thinner  and 
straighter,  than  on  any  1795  reverse.  Ribbon  (not  a  knot)  around  junction  ot 
the  two  wreath  stems.  Rock  under  eagle’s  feet  extends  much  larther  to  the 
left  than  on  any  1 795  die.  4  his  die  was  retired  altei  the  1 794-dated  coinage 
and  was  not  used  in  1795. 

Die  State  of  the  Childs  Collection  1794  Dollar 

The  Childs  Collection  coin  is  Die  State  II:  Light  clash  marks  in  obverse 
and  reverse  fields  (usually  visible  only  on  coins  grading  EF  or  better,  but 
very  prominent  on  the  Cihilds  specimen).  The  ends  of  Miss  Liberty’s  hair 
locks  extend  farther  into  the  field  and  are  more  detailed  than  on  the  next. 
End  of  curl  approaches  innermost  point  of  star  2.  Notable  past  offerings  of 
dollars  of  this  die  state  inchtde;  Lord  St.  Oswald  (Christie,  Manson  & 
Woods,  London,  1 964):  1 37  to  A.J.  Ostheinier,  3rd,  to  the  Cilhoitsen  Collec¬ 
tion  (Superior,  1973),  to  Eratik  .Andrews  (temporarily,  to  Jonathan 
Hefferlin,  to  Newport  Collection  (Bowers  and  Ruddy,  1975):37L  via  inter¬ 
mediaries  to  Jimmy  Hayes  Collection  (Stack’s,  1985):72;  Lord  St.  Oswald 
(1964):  138  to  Norweb  (1988):3741;  Somerset  Collection  (Bowers  and  Mer- 
ena,  1992)  coins;  and  others. 

Later,  the  obverse  and  reverse  dies  were  relapped  (reground),  removing 
the  clash  marks,  but  also  shortening  the  ends  of  Miss  Liberty’s  lower  hair 
locks,  the  tips  of  which  became  missing.  This  later  Die  State  111  is  character¬ 
istic  of  most  known  specimens  of  the  1794  silver  dollar. 

A  History  and  Appreciation  of  the  1794  Dollar 
Introduction 

Ever  since  the  cradle  days  of  numismatics  in  .America  in  the  1 85()s,  the  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  dated  1 794  has  been  an  object  of  admiration,  interest,  and  posses¬ 
sion  desire.  While  there  were  scarce  varieties  among  other  dates  through 
1803,  it  was  the  1794  that  attracted  the  most  attention.  In  the  first  major 
book  published  for  collectors.  The  American  Numismatkul  Manual,  1859,  Dr, 
Montroville  W.  Dickeson  sagely  observed: 

“  I'his  coin  has  become  exceedingly  rare,  atid  fair  specimens  cotnmand  a 
handsome  premium.” 

During  the  mid- 19th  century,  shai'ii-eyed  bullion  brokers,  bank  tellers, 
and  others  kept  a  weather  eye  oitt  for  dollars  of  this  date.  Over  a  period  of 
time  perhaps  100  or  so  were  fotmd  in  circulation.  I'o  these  can  be  added  an 
estimated  25  to  35  others  acquired  by  mtmismatists  before  1850,  primarilv 
by  English  collectors  who  sought  “crown”-si/.e  coins  from  that  late  British 
possession  now  called  the  United  States.  I'his  had  fortunate  conse(|ueuces 
in  later  decades  when  England  became  a  i  ich  source  for  early  .American 
coins,  and  such  dealers  as  E.L.  Mason,  Jr.,  S.  Hudson  Uha[)man,  H.Ci. 
Sampson,  and  Edouard  Erossard  went  on  buying  trijis  there.  This  mother 
lode  of  early  .American  coinage  continited  to  be  mined  through  the  present 
century,  and  significant  finds  sometimes  occur  in  oitr  own  era,  although 
important  new  discoveries  are  few  and  far  betweeti,  two  notable  exceptions 
being  a  pair  of  Mint  State  1794  dollars  auctioned  as  under  the  title  of  the 
Lord  St.  Oswald  Collection  by  Cihristie’s  in  London  in  1964. 

One  good  anecdote  deserves  reprinting,  and  this  appeared  in  the.dwcri- 
ran  fournal  of  Numismatics,  April  1887: 

“A  lovely  1  794  dollar  stood  for  two  years  in  the  “Bureau  de  Chatige”  win¬ 
dow,  (diaring  Cross  Station,  London,  staring  at  the  British  ])ublic;  the  writer 
could  have  had  it  a  dozen  times  at  £1.  It  was  finally  swept  off  by  Mr.  Randall 
on  this  last  visit  to  the  British  Isles.” 


However,  by  this  time  the  stoiw  had  already  been  printed  in  Ludlow, 
Roberts  &  Weller’s  November  29  to  December  2,  1886,  auction  sale  in 
Birmingham,  England,  of  the  E.  Shorthouse,  Esq.,  Collection,  in  a  section 
of  the  catalogue  titled  “  Lo  American  Coin  Collectors.”  From  that  point  it 
seems  to  have  been  |)icked  uj)  by  Charles  L.  Leal,  of  Paterson,  New  jersey, 
and  used  in  Vol.  1,  No.  5,  of  his  The  American  Numismatist,  F'ebniary  1887; 
there  the  date  of  the  appearance  of  the  1794  dollar  in  London  was  given 
as  several  decades  earlier.  How  this  related  to  Randall’s  “last  visit”  is  not 
known.  Quoting  Leal: 

“Another  collector,  a  resident  of  London,  stated  that  a  magnificent  1794 
Linited  States  dollar  lay  in  the  'Bureau  de  Change’  window.  Charing  Cross  Sta-  i 
tion,  of  that  city  for  two  years  (1852-3)  and  he  could  have  had  it  a  dozen  times  at 
a  pound,  but  did  not  purchase.  I  hat  identical  dollar  would  bring  twenty 
[)otmds  were  it  offered  today.  I  saw  one  sold  by  Bangs  8c  Co.,  New  York,  at 
1 1 12.50  not  more  than  six  years  ago.  1  hese  dollars  were  stmck  in  the  old  ; 
.Mint,  opjiosite  Filbert  Street,  Philadeliihia,  which  building  is  still  standing.” 

By  any  evaluation,  the  1794  was  a  well  known  coin  from  the  beginning  i 
of  the  hohby  in  America.  Alter  the  185()s,  dollars  of  this  date  were  her¬ 
alded  whenever  examples  crossed  the  auction  block.  As  coin  values  in¬ 
creased,  catalogue  s|)ace  devoted  to  1794  dollars  increased.  Meanwhile,  , 
the  issue  becatne  au  object  of  study  for  several  researchers,  including  the 
[nesent  writer’s  observations  in  the  two-volume  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade 
Dollars  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  1993,  which  also  incor- 
[lorated  tnuch  information  provided  by  R.W.  Julian  relating  to  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint  in  the  1790s. 

Lite  late  jack  Collins,  a  fine  friend  for  many  years  and  a  consignor  to  our 
auction  sales  (including  his  reference  collection  f)f  copper  cents),  found  the 
1794  dollar  to  be  of  especial  interest,  and  commenced  creating  a  manu- 
script  listing  125  to  135  different  specimens,  his  estimate  of  the  total  popu¬ 
lation.  Fhe  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  especially  as  most  19th-century  auction 
catalogues  lacked  illustrations,  and  pedigrees  can  be  difficult  to  trace.  It  is 
hoped  that  his  manuscript,  now  in  the  hands  of  a  prominent  numismatic 
scholar,  will  be  updated  and  published  at  some  fliture  date. 

Fhe  grading  of  1794  dollars  has  been  an  interesting  scenario  in  itself, 
with  some  coins  earlier  called  “\’er\  Fine”  now  being  certified  as  “Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine.”  I'hus,  if  jack  Collins  were  alive  today,  he  would  be  quite 
confused  if  he  tried  to  make  sense  of  historical  descriptions  of  coin  grades 
and  relate  them  to  today.  In  this  context,  permission  is  hereby  granted  for 
the  buver  of  the  Childs  Collection  coin  to  call  it  Extremely  Fine  (or  any 
other  grade  desired,  higher  or  lower;  grading  is  a  matter  of  opinion). 

Background  of  the  1794  Dollars 

The  Mint  .Act  of  .April  2,  1792  authorized  the  production  of  silver  dol¬ 
lars  of  416  grains  weight,  with  silver  content  of  371.25  grains,  equivalent 
to  .89243  fine.  The  remaining  metal  was  to  be  copper,  added  for  strength. 

Such  coins  were  intended  to  circulate  at  par  with  Mexican  and  other 
S|)anish-American  silver  “dollars”  (of  the  eight  reals  denomination)  which 
were  common  in  the  states  at  the  time.  Indeed,  earlier  the  Continental 
Congress  had  denominated  its  paper  currency  in  Spanish  milled  dollars. 
.Although  framers  of  the  Mint  .Act  of  1792  were  not  aware  of  it,  typical 
Spanish-.Ainei  ican  dollars  contained  65  parts  silver  out  of  a  total  of  72 
parts,  etjual  to  ,90278  fine.  In  practice,  later  assays  performed  at  the  Mint 
showed  that  finenesses  of  Mexican  silver  coins  varied  and  were  not  made 
to  any  accuracy  cari  ied  out  to  five  decimal  places.  One  specimen  might  be 
.901  fine  and  another  .902.  Fhe  subject  of  Spanish-.American  dollars  in 
United  States  commerce  is  a  large  and  fascinating  field  and  is  one  of  the 
many  suljects  discussed  in  the  forthcoming  book,  ,4  Romantic  Adventure: 
Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Eamous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 

.Albion  Cox,  Mint  assayer  who  was  well  versed  in  coinage  (and  who  ear¬ 
lier  produced  New  jersey  coppers),  found  that  the  statutoiw  fineness  of 
.89243  was  difficult  to  attain,  and  he  proposed  adjusting  it  to  the  point  at 
which  the  silver  content  of  the  dollar  was  371.25  grains  (thus  achieving 
the  amount  of  silver  Congress  wanted),  but  with  the  copper  content  low¬ 
ered  to  4 1  grains,  thus  vielding  a  4 1 2.25-grain  coin  of  .900456  fine  silver 
(which  was  close  to  what  Congress  authorized  over  40  years  later  under 
the  Act  of  March  31,1 837).  Congress  did  not  agree  with  the  Cox  plan. 

Mint  Director  David  Ritienhouse  then  proposed  to  increase  the  silver  con¬ 
tent  from  37 1 .25  grains  to  374.74,  for  a  total  coin  weight  of  4 1 6  grains,  result¬ 
ing  in  .90084  silver  fineness.  Under  this  proposal,  unauthorized  by  Congress, 
all  1794  dollars  and,  it  is  believed,  most  if  not  all  1795  Flowing  Hair  dollars 
were  minted,  Fiach  had  3.49  grains  of  extra,  illegal  silver.  Depositors  receiving 
silver  dollars  in  exchange  for  bullion  were  thus  short  about  1%  in  value  for 
each  dollar  received  (see  Additional  Information  below). 

Concerning  the  copper  with  which  to  alloy  the  silver,  R.W.  Julian  noted 
this  (letter  to  QDB,  December  7,  1992): 

“It  is  my  opinion,  based  on  the  fact  that  I  have  yet  to  find  in  the  Mint 
records  any  |)un  liases  of  scrap  copper  after  1 792,  that  the  source  of  9991  of 
the  copper  alloy  for  the  dollars  of  1 794- 1 804  was  the  copper  coinage,  either 
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in  niisstnic'k  liall  ceiiis  and  cents  or  in  tlie  scissel  (the  reinaindei  of  the  flat¬ 
tened  copper  ingot  alter  the  planeliets  had  been  punched  otit).  l)e|)ositors 
usually  had  to  wait  several  weeks  for  their  coins,  and  vcr\  rarely  ohtained 
them  within  a  month.  For  example,  years  later  when  silver  coinage  was  heavy 
and  regular  in  1814,  the  delays  were  sometimes  for  several  months.” 

Dies  for  the  1794  Dollars 

4'he  dies  for  the  1794  dollar  are  almost  certainly  the  work  of  Robert  .Scot, 
a  medalist  and  die  sinker.  He  had  begun  his  career  in  Kngland  as  a  watch¬ 
maker,  and  had  come  to  .America,  where  he  engaged  in  engraving  plates  for 
money  and  bills  of  exchange  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  scales  used  in 
the  olllce  of  financier  Robert  Morris,  and  jrlates  illustrating  architectural 
items  for  Dobson’s  Encyclopedia,  among  numerous  other  commissions.  In 
1780  he  produced  the  dies  or  molds  for  an  Indian  peace  medal,  “Happy 
Wlien  United,”  for  the  state  of A’irginia  (as  a  side  commentaiy,  the  editor  of 
the  present  catalogue  is  seeking  information  on  behalf  of  a  client  relating  to 
a  “missing”  Happv  When  United  medal  that  was  in  a  leading  eastern  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  1960s).  In  1781  Robert  Scot’s  workshop  was  located  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  on  the  west  side  of  Front  Street,  near  the  corner  cvf  Vine. 

F'ollowing  the  death  from  yellow  fever  in  the  summer  of  1793  of  Joseph 
Wright,  a  talented  artist  of  w  hom  many  fine  things  were  expected,  the  Mint 
sought  to  add  a  full-time  engraver  to  the  staff.  Wright  had  worked  on  and  oil 
for  the  Mint,  and  today  is  credited  with  designing  the  1 792  eagle-on-globe  pat¬ 
terns  and  the  1793  Liberty  Cap  cent,  both  beautiful  works  of  art.  (In  another 
context,  Wright  created  a  memorable  portrait  of  George  Washington  by 
sketching  him  while  attending  senices  at  Trinity  Church  in  New  ^’ork  City  in 
1790;  a  study  in  progress  of  the  iconography  of  Washington  will  give  more 
information  concerning  the  use  of  this  portrait  on  tokens  and  medals.) 

On  November  23,  1793,  Secretaiy  of  State  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  affairs  of  the  Mint,  wrote  to  Robert  Scot  and  sent  him  a  com¬ 
mission  to  be  engraver  at  the  Mint.  To  Scot  fell  the  task  of  cutting  the  dies 
for  coinage,  including  the  1794  Flowing  Hair  dollar.  In  November  1794, 
John  Smith  Gardner  was  hired  as  his  assistant,  but  by  this  time  the  initial 
deliveiy  of  silver  dollars  had  been  accoinplisbed.  Probably,  Ciardner  worked 
on  some  of  the  1795  and  later  dies. 

Silver  and  Planchets  for  the  1794  Dollars 

Silver  was  obtained  by  the  Mint  from  various  depositors,  who  primarily 
brought  foreign  silver  coins,  but  often  furnished  silver  utensils  and  other 
wTOUght  items  as  well.  The  silver  was  received  by  the  Mint,  and  in  due  course, 
dollars  or  other  coins  were  made  from  the  metal  and  paid  out.  Unfortunately, 
the  Mint  did  not  have  a  bullion  fund,  or  house  account,  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  silver  and  the  immediate  payment  in  kind  from  earlier-minted 
coins  on  hand.  Under  the  procedure  in  effect  during  the  era  of  the  1794-1803 
silver  dollars,  depositors  often  had  to  wait  sev  eral  days  or  more  for  their  coins. 
fFhe  concept  of  coining  to  the  order  of  depositors  of  metal  prevailed  for  de¬ 
cades  aftenvard,  but  is  not  widely  appreciated  in  numismatics  today;  mintage 
figures  rose  and  fell  depending  upon  specific  coins  requested  by  depositors  of 
silver  and  gold  bullion;  this  did  not  apply  to  copper,  however.) 

After  receipt,  the  silver  would  be  melted,  refined,  cast  into  ingots,  rolled 
into  bars,  and  then  rolled  and  drawn  into  sheets  the  thickness  of  the  desired 
planchets.  Great  difficulties  were  experienced  during  these  processes,  espe¬ 
cially  with  the  rolling  mills,  as  the  rollers  tended  to  deteriorate  and  produce 
strips  of  metal  with  uneveti  surfaces.  At  one  time,  the  Mint  operations  al¬ 
most  shut  down  because  of  rolling  mill  problems.  The  acquisition  of  copper 
with  which  to  alloy  the  silver  was  a  great  challenge,  and  use  was  made  of  cop¬ 
per  nails,  roofing  sheets,  used  copper  cookware,  and  even  coins  and  tokens. 
Often  the  copper  was  black  or  otherwise  defective  (today  this  is  reflected  in 
the  “personality”  of  certain  surviving  coins;  for  example,  many  if  not  most 
1794  half  cents  are  dark  brown  or  black,  while,  by  contrast,  1793  and  1795 
half  cents  are  pleasing  light  brown;  most  1814  cents  are  black,  etc.). 

From  the  finished  strip  of  the  proper  thickness,  a  small  punch  and  die 
would  cut  out  ifianchets  one  at  a  time.  By  this  point  in  time,  a  great  deal  of 
effort  and  expense  had  been  invested  in  creating  each  planchet.  However, 
there  was  more  to  be  done. 

At  the  time  the  Mint  tlid  not  have  elaborate  tpiality-control  procedures  m 
place,  and  it  was  difficult  to  produce  planchets  irreciselv  of  the  required 
weight.  Accordingly,  the  typical  planchet  was  made  slighllv  heavier  than 
needed,  and  the  weight  was  adjusted  by  hand  filing  to  the  correct  level.  Un¬ 
derweight  planchets  would  have  been  useless,  as  their  weigbt  could  not  have 
been  increased,  and  they  would  have  had  to  have  been  discarded,  to  go 
through  the  entire  process  of  melting,  conversion  lo  ingots,  rolling  the  strip, 
and  punching  planchets  again.  (In  1795,  the  problem  of  undei-weighi 
planchets  may  have  been  solved  by  plugging.) 

Kvidence  of  the  hand  filing  is  seeti  today  in  the  form  of  parallel  or  t  riss- 
cross  grooves  known  as  adjtistment  marks.  Fhe  majoi  ity  of  1794  dollars 
show  these  marks,  tisually  at  the  lower  left  obverse  and  ibe  corresponding 


jiart  of  the  reverse,  where  metal  How  was  not  as  greal  (due  lo  non-paiallel 
die  alignment;  in  this  area  the  dies  were  too  lar  apart,  little  metal  movement 
occitrred,  and  adjitslntettt  marks  oti  the  origitial  plattt  het  were  less  likeb  lo 
be  obliterated).  In  fact,  a  1794  dollar  witlioui  any  adjustment  marks  wottld 
be  a  fantastic  rarity,  no  matter  w  hat  the  grade! 

Fo  prevent  filing  and  chp|)ing  by  the  |)ublic  to  reduce  a  minted  coitt  s 
weight,  it  was  desired  to  ornament  the  edge.  In  this  way,  the  removal  ol  sil¬ 
ver  could  be  easily  detected.  For  the  silver  dollar,  lettering  was  applied  by  a 
machine  which  rolled  the  finished  planchet  between  two  parallel  steel  bars, 
upon  each  of  which  were  half  of  the  edge  lettering  inscription:  HUNDRFl) 
GEN  I  S  ONE  DOEIAR  OR  I'NI  I  and  some  ornamentation. 

Fhese  steel  bars  com|nessed  the  letters  incuse  into  the  edge  of  each 
planchet,  and  at  the  same  time  raised  a  rim  around  the  bot  tler  of  exteb  side 
of  the  planchet.  Apparently,  the  height  of  the  rim  varied  over  a  |)eriod  ol 
time,  for  some  1794-1803  dollars  are  known  with  rims  that  are  almost  Hat, 
and  others  have  rims  that  are  quite  high. 

Fhe  raised  rim  did  several  things: 

1.  During  the  striking  process,  the  metal  could  flow  more  easily  into  the 
toothlike  notches  at  the  edge  of  each  die,  to  create  dentils  around  the  border. 

2.  Fhe  raised  rim  would  protect  the  coin's  surface  from  wear,  and  it  would 
last  longer  in  circulation,  (ioins  with  low  rims  wore  quickly;  those  with  high 
rims  preserv  ed  their  details  for  a  greater  length  of  time. 

3.  i  he  coins  would  stack  better,  a  convenience  to  banks,  merchants,  and 
counting  houses. 

In  later  years  (beginning  with  the  1836  Gobrecht  issues),  the  Mint  would 
raise  the  rims  on  silver  dollars  by  means  of  a  nulling  itiacbine.  However,  in 
the  179()s,  whatever  rim  was  to  be  raised  was  a  by-product  of  the  process  of 
squeezing  the  edge  of  the  coin  during  the  lettering  process. 

Minting  of  the  1794  Dollars 

In  1793  and  1794,  the  largest  press  at  the  Mint  was  intended  for  striking 
no  coins  larger  than  a  half  dollar.  Surviving  documents  indicate  that  Mint 
officials  lamented  the  lack  of  a  press  suitable  for  coining  silver  dollars  and 
medals.  It  was  not  until  spring  1795  that  one  was  installed. 

In  the  meantime,  a  screw  press  suitable  for  coining  cents  and  half  dollars 
was  put  into  service  to  make  silver  dollars.  Fhe  initial  coinage  of  the  new  de¬ 
nomination  was  accomplished  in  the  first  part  of  October  1794.  The  ellort 
was  not  completelv  successful,  as  evidenced  by  simiving  coins  which  show 
areas  of  weak  striking.  .Apparently,  just  one  blow  of  the  press  was  used  (as 
evidenced  by  the  lack  of  double  struck  features  on  suiv  iving  jneces). 

Known  silver  dollars  dated  1 794  are  from  a  single  pair  of  dies  and  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  made  to  the  extent  ol,  perhaps,  2,096  coitis  (Walter  H. 
Breen’s  estimate),  of  which  1,758  pieces  considered  to  be  satislactory  deliv¬ 
ered  bv  the  coiner  on  October  15,  1794.  Fhe  remaining  imitressions,  possi¬ 
bly  amounting  to  242  coins,  rejected  as  being  too  weak,  probably  were  kept 
on  hand  for  later  use  as  planchets.  Siqrporting  this  theoiT  is  the  existence  of 
at  least  two  1795  silver  clollars  each  plainly  overstruck  on  a  1794  dollar. 

As  several  die  states  exist  among  extant  1794  dollars,  the  striking  could 
not  have  been  continuous,  but  was  internipted  by  the  removal  of  the  dies 
from  the  press  for  resurfacing  (relapping)  after  clash  marks  were  sustained 
early  in  their  life.  This  created  three  die  states,  discussed  in  detail  in  Sih'er 
Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  Slates:  .4  Complete  Encyclopedia. 

The  silver  for  striking  these  came  from  ingot  deposits  made  by  Director 
David  Rittenhouse  and  Cibarles  Gilchrist.  1  his  is  certain,  because 
Rittenhouse  personally  received  all  the  first  coinage  ol  dollars. 

Fhe  obverse  and  reverse  die  faces  were  not  parallel,  with  the  result  that  on  al¬ 
most  ;ill  pieces  surviving  today  the  Icwer  left  obverse  side  ap[)ears  weaker  than 
the  upper  right  obverse  side,  w  ith  con  esponding  weakness  anti  strength  on  the 
opposite  areas  of  the  reverse.  .As  the  die  faces  remained  out  of  parallel  aftei  hav¬ 
ing  been  removed  from  the  press  for  resurfacing  and  removal  ol  clash  marks, 
and  re-inserted  in  the  press,  the  cause  of  the  maladjustment  must  h;ive  been 
that  the  face  of  One  (or,  less  likely,  both)  die  was  not  perpendicular  to  its  shank. 

.After  the  ellort  at  coining  dollars,  the  pi  t  ject  was  abandoned  as  a  bad  job, 
and  a  large  supply  of  silver  dollar  planchets  was  put  into  chests  for  storage 
until  a  larger,  satisfactoiw  press  could  be  installed.  1  bus,  the  mintage  of 
1794  dollars  was  much  smaller  than  had  been  intended. 

Often  in  the  affairs  of  men  and  the  Mint,  one  situation  can  have  profound 
effects  upon  another.  .As  it  was  not  feasible  to  coin  an  additional  quantitv  of 
silvei  dollars  until  a  new  |)ress  was  on  hand,  the  mantle  of  the  largest  silver 
coin  fell  upon  the  half  dollar,  and  in  early  1795  large  numbers  were  struck 
in  a  jiroliferation  of  die  combinations  (thus  prov  iding  an  espet  iaily  i  it  h  field 
for  numismatic  study  today).  .After  a  new  press  was  oti  hand,  half  doll.n  pro- 
tluction  fell  off  sharply  (with  only  a  few  coinetl  iti  1796-7  and  none  at  all 
from  1798  to  1800).  while  silvei  dollar  ptodut  lion  reai  hed  new  high  levels. 

Reception  of  the  1 794  Dollars 

.So  far  as  is  known,  the  new  I  794  silv  ei  dollars  slipped  into  i m  iihttion  .uid 
immediately  began  doing  ibeir  duty  in  the  thannels  ol  tommenc  Despite 
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all  goDcl  intentions,  when  the  first  17‘)4-ciatecl  United  .States  silver  dollars 
reached  merchants  and  hankers,  and  when  their  successors  dated  1795, 
1796.  etc.,  did  also,  the  .Spanish-.A.merican  dollars,  or  eight-reals  pieces,  were 
preferred  over  the  native  .-Vinerican  jiroduct.  1  he  old  eight-reals  coins  were 
worth  slightlv  more  on  the  market  than  were  the  sparkling  new  Lhiited 
States  coins  with  the  head  of  Miss  Liberty  on  one  side  and  an  eagle  on  the 
other,  fhe  reason  is  that  the  citizemy  was  familiar  with  the  eight-reals  coins, 
and  especiallv  in  the  export  trade  they  were  welcomed  worldwide.  .Mthough 
the  new  United  States  dollars  might  test  projierly  by  weight  or  analysis,  most 
business  was  done  at  sight,  atul  the  new  coins  had  yet  to  prove  their  status. 
The  record  shows,  for  example,  that  typical  trading  vessels  out  of  Salem  and 
other  East  Coast  ports  were  laden  with  thousands  of  Spanish-Ainerican  dol¬ 
lars.  but  so  far  the  writer  has  encountered  no  specific  mention  of  United 
States  dollars  being  used  in  the  general  era  1 794- 1 804. 

Bv  early  December  1794,  a  few  of  the  newly  minted  United  States  dttllars 
had  traveled  north  to  the  Granite  State,  where  the  New  Hampshire  (iazetle 
reported  the  following  on  December  2nd: 

“Some  of  the  dollars  now  coining  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States  have 
found  their  way  to  this  town.  A  correspondent  put  one  into  the  editor’s 
hands  yesterdav.  Its  weight  is  equal  to  that  of  a  Spanish  dollar,  encircled  by 
Fifteen  Stars,  and  has  the  word  ‘UIBER  lA"  at  the  top,  and  the  date,  1 794,  at 
the  bottom.  On  the  reverse,  is  the  Bald  Eagle,  endosetl  in  an  Olive  Branch, 
round  which  are  the  words  “One  Dollar,  or  Unit,  flundred  Cents.”  I’he  tout 
ensemble  has  a  pleasing  effect  to  a  connoisseur;  hut  the  touches  of  the 
graver  are  too  delicate,  and  there  is  a  want  of  that  holdness  of  execution 
which  is  necessary'  to  durability  and  currency.” 

Numismatic  historian  Don  Taxay  viewed  the  1 794  dollar  as  unsatisfactory-, 
noted  that  engraver  Robert  Scot's  “talents,  never  marked,  show  a  rapid  de¬ 
cline”  (U.S.  Mint  and  Coinage,  p.  106).  He  took  the  position  that  Mint  Direc¬ 
tor  Rittenhouse’s  successor  (after  June  1795),  William  DeSaussure,  did  not 
like  .Scot’s  yvork,  and,  apparently,  not  his  assistant  Gardner’s  either,  and  in 
September  1795  went  over  the  heads  of  Scot  and  Gardner  to  enlist  an  out¬ 
side  artist,  John  Eckstein,  to  redesign  the  dollar  and  replace  the  Flowing 
Hair  motif  with  the  Draped  Bust  obverse.  Small  Eagle  reverse,  type. 

The  present  yvriter,  for  one,  disagrees  yvith  Don  Taxay — and  finds  the  Scot 
and/or  Gardner  work  on  1794-5  Flowing  Hair  coins  to  be  very-  attractive, 
not  only  on  the  early  dollars,  but  on  half  cents,  large  cents,  half  dimes,  and 
half  dollars  as  well.  Unfortunately,  very  feyv'  early  accounts  survive  to  tell  us 
of  the  contemporary  public  reception  of  the  neyvly  minted  1794  silver  dol¬ 
lars  and  their  use  in  commerce.  Coins  were  taken  for  granted,  and  relatively 
little  notice  was  taken  in  print  concerning  them. 

.All  too  often,  historians  Judge  by  today’s  standards  what  happened  tyvo 
centuries  ago.  In  1794,  the  almighty  Spanish-.American  dollar,  showing  “that 
boldness  of  execution  which  is  necessary  to  durability  and  currency,”  had 
little  in  the  way  of  aesthetic  appeal.  Depicting  the  kings  of  Spain  and,  earlier, 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  two  globes,  these  coins  had  virtually  no  fine  de¬ 
tailing.  The  dies  were  made  quickly,  and  crudely-.  By  contrast,  yve  have  it  on 
the  word  of  an  unnamed  editor  of  a  New  Hampshire  newspaper  that  the 
neyy-  1794  United  States  silver  dollar  had  “a  pleasing  effect  to  a  connois¬ 
seur.”  What  more  could  be  asked  for? 

Numismatic  Information 

Today,  the  1794  dollar  is  recognized  as  a  great  classic,  not  only  hecause  it 
is  rare,  but  because  it  stands  as  the  first  silver  dollar  produced  hy  the  fledg¬ 
ling  Philadelphia  Mint.  As  noted  in  the  introduction  to  the  present  com¬ 
mentary,  from  the  growth  era  of  coin  collecting  in  the  185()s,  to  the  present 
day,  the  appearance  of  a  1794  silver  dollar  in  an  auction  usually-  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  opportunity  for  the  cataloguer  to  provide  an  extended  comment. 
Similarly,  1794  dollars  have  occupied  the  spotlight  in  numerous  dealers’ 
fixed-price  lists  over  the  years. 

The  following  selected  numismatic  citations  may  be  of  interest: 

The  Cabinet  Collection  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  by  Mint  Director  James 
Ross  Snowden,  1860,  p.  107,  told  of  the  first  coinage  of  dollars: 

“The  first  deposit  of  silver  bullion  for  coinage  took  place  on  the  18th  day 
of  July  1794.  The  deposit  was  made  by  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  and  consisted 
of ‘coins  of  France,’  amounting  to  eighty  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fif¬ 
teen  dollars  seventy-three  cents  and  five-tenths  ($80,7  15.735.) 

“  fhe  first  return  of  silver  coins  from  the  Chief  Coiner  to  the  4'reasurer 
was  made  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  October,  and  comprised  1,758  dollars,  fhe 
second  delivery  was  on  the  first  day  of  December,  and  consisted  of  5,300 
half  dollars.  This  embraced  the  entire  silver  coinage  of  the  year.  There  was  a 
small  coinage  of  half  dimes,  but  they  were  only  stnick  as  pattern  pieces,  for 
the  purpose  of  tiy  ing  the  dies,  and  were  not  regularly  issued. 

“  fhe  types  were  as  follows:  Obv.  A  head  of  Liberty,  facing  to  the  right, 
with  flowing  hair.  Above  was  the  word  ‘Liberty,’  and  beneath  the  date 
‘1794.’  'fo  the  left  of  the  effigy  were  eight  stars,  and  to  the  right  seven,  fif¬ 
teen  in  all.  On  the  reverse  was  an  eagle  with  raised  wings,  encircled  by¬ 
branches  of  laurel,  crossed — ” 


The  Coin  and  Stamp  Journal,  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  January  1876,  con¬ 
tained  the  following: 

“R.ARE  AMERICAN  COIN.S:  We  will  endeavor,  from  the  facts  within 
our  reach,  to  shoyv  what  are  our  rare  American  coins,  and  their  value. 
We  do  not  attempt  to  give  all  the  sales  that  have  taken  place,  but  only  a 
few  in  different  years,  fhe  great  difference  in  prices  brought  at  these 
sales  are  not  caused  so  much  by  the  real  changes  in  the  value  of  the 
coins,  as  from  other  circumstances,  such  as  bad  weather,  numerous 
sales  in  succession,  and  lastly,  our  present  hard  times. 

“  FHE  DOLIAR  OF  1  794  is  the  first  U.S.  silver  coin  we  will  notice,  and 
is,  yy-ith  the  exception  of  1 804,  the  rarest  of  dollars.  At  the  Mickley  sale  in 
1867,  the  1794  dollar  brought  $75.00.  Described,  ‘one  of  the  finest  dol¬ 
lars  of  this  date  in  existence,  fhe  impression  excellent  and  condition 
suiterb;  much  finer  than  one  once  sold  for  $285.’ 

“At  the  MacKenzie  sale,  Jime  23,  1869,  one  brought  $145.  Described, 
“fins  dollar  is  known  to  many  collectors  as  the  one  sold  in  the  collection 
of  coins  belonging  to  Mr.  Zanoni,  of  Cincinnati,  and  is  in  my  estimation 
the  best  that  has  ever  been  offered  at  auction,  showing  less  marks  of  cir¬ 
culation  than  any  other,  and  veiy  rare  in  this  state  of  preservation.’  An¬ 
other  sold  at  the  Feyvsmith  sale,  Oct.  4,  1870,  for  $25.  Described:  ‘Good 
for  date;  obverse,  head  of  Liberty  bold  and  good;  stars  weak;  date  plain. 
Reverse,  eagle  and  wreath  well  presery-ed;  legend  weak,  extremely  rare.’ 

“At  Gauff man’s  sale,  May  3,  1871,  the  price  was  $32.  Described:  ‘A 
better  impression  of  this  rare  dollar  than  is  usually  found,  being  less  in¬ 
jured  by  circulation  than  most  of  those  offered  at  auction.' 

“At  a  sale  in  New  York,  June  1,  1871,  the  dollar  sold  for  the  sum  of 
$5.50.  Elms  described:  ‘  1 794  dollar.  Had  it  not  been  for  an  imperfection 
in  the  planchet,  which  has  partly  erased  the  three  first  figures  in  the 
date,  it  might  have  been  called  very  good  for  this  rare  date,  as  in  other 
respects  there  is  not  much  to  find  fault  yvith.’ 

“Sanford’s  sale,  November  1874.  Price  procured  yvas  $180.  Described: 
‘This,  in  my  opinion,  is  about  the  best  impression  that  has  ey  er  been  offered 
at  auction.  It  is  but  little  circulated  and  is  exceedingly-  rare  in  this  condition.’ 

“Parker’s  sale.  May  5,  1875,  only  $30.  Described:  “Rather  yveak  date, 
head  rubbed,  altogether  fair  for  this  rare  piece.’ 

“At  a  Philadelphia  sale,  Jan.  25,  1875,  one  sold  for  $41.  Described: 
‘1794.  Veiy  good  for  this  rare  date;  the  head  on  obverse  and  eagle  on 
reverse  unusually  bold;  very-  desirable  specimen;  date  all  plain.’ 

“The  one  of  Col.  Cohen’s  collection,  sold  in  October  last,  for  $125. 
Described:  ‘A  remarkably  fine  impression  of  this  date,  being  all  but  Un¬ 
circulated  on  obverse  and  reverse,  and  as  fine,  if  not  finer,  than  the  one 
sold  in  Mr.  Sanford’s  sale,  and  extremely  rare  in  this  condition.’ 

“4'he  last  one  sold.  Col.  J.H.  Taylor’s,  November  16th,  brought  $100.  De¬ 
scribed:  ‘The  best  impression  from  the  dollar  dies  of  this  date,  and  on  the 
best  planchet  that  1  have  ever  seen — a  remark  I  have  often  heard  from  otli- 
ers  since  the  piece  came  into  mv  hands,  lliere  has  been  a  name  engraved 
on  the  obverse  and  buniished  out,  the  effect  being  observable,  though  not 
greatly-  hurtful;  it  is  beautifhl  dollar,  and  equaled  bv  few.  Rare.’” 

Charles  Steigenvalt,  in  The  Coin  Journal,  September  1880,  commented 
as  follows  concerning  the  1794  dollar: 

“  fhe  numher  of  pieces  coined  in  this  year  yvas  not  large  and  they  have 
become  veiy  rare.  Good  specimens  bringing  about  50  dollars,  fhe  dies 
of  the  dollars  and  half  dollars  of  this  yearyvere  not  sharp  and  the  impres¬ 
sions  are  generally  yveak;  good  specimens  being  difficult  to  obtain.” 

When  Ebenezer  Locke  Mason  yvrote  Rare  .Americayi  Coins:  Their  De¬ 
scription,  and  Past  and  Present  Fictitious  Values,  in  1887,  he  focused  upon 
this  coin  and  noted  the  following: 

“fhe  1 794  Lhiited  States  silver  dollar,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
group  in  our  illustration  [a  collage  of  coins  at  the  top  of  the  page],  was 
authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress,  April  2,  1792,  and  was  struck  at  the 
old  Mint,  opposite  Filbert  Street,  in  Sey-enth  Street,  Philadelphia,  and  is 
still  standing.  This  dollar,  which  is  considered  veiy  rare,  commanded  a 
premium  of  about  $25  in  1860,  and  has  steadily  advanced  in  fictitious 
value  from  year  to  year,  and  commanded,  in  every  condition,  in  1885, 
the  Slim  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

“It  is  said  that  but  few  of  the  1794  dollars  yvere  struck,  and  the  earliest 
from  the  dies  equaled  Proof  pieces  in  their  glistening  splendor.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Museum  contains  the  best  knoy\n  specimen  of  the  1794  dollar,  and 
probably  received  it  as  a  gift  from  our  government  the  year  it  was  coined.” 

How  the  mighty  has  fallen:  In  a  conversation  with  the  author,  .August 
6,  1992,  Jack  Collins  stated  that  in  the  course  of  his  research  involving 
1794  dollars  he  had  learned  that  the  specimemin  the  British  Museum 
had  been  cleaned  to  the  extent  that  it  noyv  shows  extensive  hairlines. 

The  Numismatist,  ]\\ne  1916,  page  294  reported  an  article  from  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Times-Star,  April  20,  1916,  which  noted  the  folloyving  (yvhich  we 
reprint  as  a  foil  to  the  preceding  citations!): 

“A  siK-er  dollar  of  1 794,  the  first  standard  dollar  ever  coined  by  the  Lhiited 
States,  was  received  at  the  United  States  Sub-'freasuiy  Wednesday  from  a 
Louisville  Bank,  and  it  was  redeemed  for  a  one  dollar  Silver  Certificate.” 
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Attractive  1795  Flowing  Hair  $  1 


10  1795  BB-20,  B-2.  Rarity-3.  Flowing  Hair,  Two  Leaves,  Head 

of ’95.  VF-25.  .Aji  even  mix  of  silver  gray  and  slate  gray  with  a 
hint  of  rainbow  iridescence  on  the  obverse,  bright  rainbow  iri¬ 
descence  on  the  reverse.  A  lovely  representative  of  the  date, 
variety,  and  grade. 


11  1795  BB-27,  B-5,  Flowing  Hair,  Three  Leaves,  Head  of ’95.  F- 

15.  Pale  golden  gray.  Probably  lightly  cleaned  long  ago,  now 
naturally  retoned. 

.\  popular  and  readily  identifiable  variety  owing  to  the  small  “bar”  in  the  field 
behind  Libertv  ’s  head  (caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  slip  of  an  engi  aver's  hand). 


Delightful  1795  Draped  Bust  $1 

Centered  Portrait 


42  1795  BB-52,  B-15.  Draped  Bust.  Bust  centered  in  die.  AU-50. 

Delightful  mint  lustre  on  reflective  prooflike  surfaces.  Splashes 
of  deep  autumnal  gold  adorn  the  obverse,  with  an  even  sheen  of 
pale  golden  gray  on  the  reverse.  Nicely  struck  and  free  of  all  but 
the  most  trivial  marks.  Worthy  of  a  place  of  high  prominence  in 
the  next  owner’s  cabinet.  In  addition  to  its  desirability  relating 
to  its  bigb  grade  and  attractive  appearance,  the  1795  Draped 
Bust  dollar  represents  the  first  appearance  in  American  coinage 
of  this  design  motif,  rhus,  it  is  of  commanding  interest  to  any¬ 
one  assembling  a  high-cjuality  collection  by  design  types. 

Only  two  variftifS  of  I  7!).5-dated  silver  dollars  are  of  ihe  l)ra|)ed  Bust  style 
(the  rest  being  the  flowing  Haii  style).  1  he  first  ol  these,  BB-51,  has  the  ob¬ 
verse  bust  of  Liberty  [riaced  det  idedly  to  the  viewer's  left,  while  the  second 
variety,  as  offered  here,  has  the  bust  in  a  central  position. 


443  1796  BB-61,  B-4.  Small  Date,  Large  Letters.  Net  VF-30;  sharp¬ 

ness  of  EF-40,  but  a  small  gouge  on  reverse  at  6:00,  probably 
tbe  beginning  mark  of  an  attempted  puncture  a  century  or 
more  ago.  No  other  marks  of  any  consequence  are  seen.  Light 
gray  on  the  high  points  with  deep  rainbow  iridescence  in  the 
fields. 


444  1796  BB-65,  B-5.  Small  Date,  Small  Letters.  Net  VF-20;  sharp¬ 

ness  of  VF-35,  but  reverse  tooled  to  remove  die  chip  between  1 
and  C  of  AMERICA  (apparently  in  tbe  19th  centuiw,  someone 
thought  this  was  a  defect  on  this  particular  specimen!!!).  Me¬ 
dium  silver  gray  with  rose  toning  on  both  sides.  Free  of  un¬ 
sightly  marks.  Even  the  tooling  is  indistinguishable,  perhaps 
leading  the  uninitiated  to  believe  to  feel  that  this  is  an  espe¬ 
cially  early  die  state! 


445  1797  BB-71,  B-3,  Stars  10X6,  Large  Letters.  VF-25.  Bale 

golden  gray  with  an  area  of  deep  brownish  gold  and  blue  be- 
liind  Liberty’s  portrait,  and  with  deeper  golden  gray  evenly- 
dispersed  on  the  reverse.  Scarce  as  are  all  1797-dated  dollars. 
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Outstanding  1797  Silver  Dollar 


446  1797  BB-73,  B-1.  Stars  9X7,  Large  Letters.  AU-55.  Silver  gray 

with  a  sheen  of  pale  golden  iridescence  and  some  splashes  of 
deeper  gold  on  both  sides.  Cieneroiis  amounts  of  inint  lustre 
grace  the  fields  and  protected  areas  as  well.  Nicely  struck  with 
much  of  the  central  design  details  present,  particularly  ou  the 
reverse.  .A  simply  outstanding  dollar  of  high  ([uality  and  lovely 
aesthetic  appeal. 

Dollars  of' the  1797  date  (and  the  same  thing  can  he  said  for 
those  dated  1796)  are  especially  difficidt  to  find  at  the  AU 
level.  Nearly  all  known  specimens  are  well  worn,  with  \'F  being 
typical,  punctuated  by  an  occasional  piece  in  EF  presenation. 
•Although  details  are  not  known,  it  seems  likely  that  dollars  of 
these  two  dates  were  especially  widely  used  in  commerce. 


Attractive  1798  Silver  Dollar 

_  15  Stars  Obverse 

Small  Eagle,  Small  Letters 
A  Nu  m  ismatic  Cu  riosity 


447  1798  BB-81,  B-2.  15  Stars,  Small  Eagle,  Small  Letters.  VF-30. 

Smoky  lavender-gray  on  both  sides.  Some  faint  mint-caused 
planchet  adjustment  marks  are  present  on  the  rever.se;  a  few 
other  trivial  marks  are  noted  tor  accuracy.  Pleasing  for  the 
grade. 

Of  all  early  silver  dollar  varieties  1794-1803,  BB-81  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting,  one  of  the  most  curious. 

For  starters,  it  is  the  only  1798  dollar  with  15  obverse  stars. 
Undoubtedly,  this  die  was  made  in  1795  or  in  1796  (before 
June),  during  which  time  15  stars  were  standard.  The  die  at 
that  time  was  complete  except  for  the  date.  In  1798  the  uncom¬ 
pleted  die  had  the  date  added  and  was  used  to  coin  this  par¬ 
ticular  variety.  Alternatively,  and  fat  less  likely,  it  could  have 
been  a  diecutting  error  similar  to  the  1817  15-stars  cent  (we 
mention  this  to  address  the  possibility,  but  we  give  it  no  con¬ 
sideration). 

Fhe  reverse  of  this  die  is  similarly  famous  and  curious,  and  is 
a  long-lived,  much-married  die  that  was  first  used  in  1 795  (!)  to 
strike  the  very  first  variety  of  the  Draped  Bust  obverse,  BB-51; 
later  it  was  used  to  strike  the  reverse  of  1796  BB-62,  BB-63, 


and  BB-66;  still  later  we  see  it  on  the  rare  and  famous  1797  BB- 
72;  and,  finally,  on  the  BB-81  offered  here.  Fhis  general  style 
was  called  the  Small  Letters  variety. 

W'hile  the  dollar  is  not  a  major  rarity,  certainly  it  is  one  of  the 
most  numismatically  interesting  pieces  of  its  time. 


Popular  1798  Dollar  Issue 

13  Stars  Obverse,  Small  Eagle  Reverse 


448  1798  BB-82,  B-1.  13  Stars,  Small  Eagle,  Large  Letters.  VF-20. 
Pale  silver  gray  with  a  whisper  of  faint  gold  toning  on  both 
sides.  A  few  trivial  marks  are  present,  but  the  overall  appear¬ 
ance  is  quite  pleasing. 

The  present  variety,  BB-82,  was  produced  in  1 798  from  at  least  an  obverse 
die  made  in  that  year.  The  reverse  was  leftover  from  1797  where  it  was  em¬ 
ployed  to  strike  BB-73. 

449  1798  BB-125,  B-8.  Pointed  9,  Heraldic  Eagle.  VF-30.  Areas  of 
deep  golden  brown  and  electric  blue  on  the  obverse,  with  even 
pale  gold  on  a  bright  gray  reverse.  Nicely  struck.  .A  few  faint 
marks  are  noted  on  the  obverse;  tbe  reverse  easily  approaches 
a  higher  grade  despite  a  few  old  scratches. 

450  1799  BB-152,  B-1 5.  Rariu  -3-.  Irregular  Date.  F-15.  Lustrous  sil¬ 
ver  gray  with  hints  of  golden  toning;  deeper  gold  and  rose 
adorn  the  reverse.  .A  plethora  of  tiny  marks,  mainly  visible  un¬ 
der  magnification,  is  seen  on  both  sides. 

451  1799  BB-159,  B-23.  Stars  8X5.  Net  F-12;  sharpness  of\'F-25, 
but  lightly  brushed  and  perhaps  tooled  in  areas.  Obverse 
mainly  brilliant,  a  result  of  the  brushing,  with  subdued  gold 
and  lavender  toning  on  the  reverse. 

This  is  another  veiT  (iirious  variety,  with  the  stars  in  a  ver\'  unusual  con¬ 
figuration  for  tliis  year.  The  present  coin  is  likelv  to  be  inexpensive,  giving 
the  [jossihilitv  lor  the  hudget-minded  buyer  to  acquire  a  truly  numis- 
niatically  important  early  silver  dollar  issue. 

452  1799  BB-161,  B-1 1.  VF-35.  Splashes  of  deep  brownish  gold  on 
both  sides,  particularly  the  reverse,  with  traces  of  lustre 
present  as  well.  A  few  stray  marks  are  seen,  but  the  overall  ap¬ 
peal  is  intact. 

453  1800  BB-187,  B-16.  Close  Date.  EF-45.  A  delightful  specimen 
of  the  date  and  type,  with  satiny  golden  gray  surfaces  afire  with 
vibrant  rose,  violet,  blue,  and  gold  iridescence,  particularly  on 
the  reverse.  Generous  amounts  of  lustre  add  greatlv  to  the 
overall  appeal  of  the  piece.  Devoid  of  all  but  the  faintest  of 
marks,  and  sure  to  please. 
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Lustrous  1800  Draped  Bust  $1 


54  1800  BB-193,  B-13.  AU-50.  Satiny  silver  gray  with  golden  high¬ 

lights  on  the  obverse,  subdued  gold  and  lavender  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  Cienerous  amounts  of  lustre  grace  both  sides.  Nicely 
struck  and  just  as  nicely  presened,  with  only  the  faintest  of 
marks  visible  to  the  unaided  eye.  Choice  for  the  assigned 
gi  ade. 

rhe  obverse  die  of  BB-193  made  its  only  ajtpearance  in  this  die  combina¬ 
tion. 


155  1801  BB-211,  B-1.  Wide  Date.  EF-45.  Obverse  somewhat  re¬ 

flective  due  to  an  old  polishing,  now  toned  in  deep  gold  and 
gray.  The  reverse  escaped  the  fate  of  the  obverse,  and  is  de¬ 
lightfully  toned  in  satiny  lavender  and  silver  gray.  Still  pleasing 
overall  despite  the  shortcomings  of  the  obverse;  the  gorgeous, 
strictly  original  reverse  more  than  atones  for  its  counterpart. 


456  1 802/1  BB-234,  B-3.  Wide  Overdate.  EF-45.  Lustrous  and  de¬ 

cidedly  prootlike  on  the  obverse,  with  warm  golden  toning  at 
the  rim.  The  reverse  is  a  pleasing  amalgam  of  pale  pastel  rose, 
gold,  and  violet  on  somewhat  reflective  surfaces.  Sharply 
struck  with  a  lovely  cameo  appeal.  The  only  flaw  worthy  of 
mention  is  a  series  of  tiny  bright  green  flecks,  a  residue  per¬ 
haps,  that  is  probably  easily  (and  judiciously)  removed.  These 
flecks  are  gathered  at  the  three  uppermost  stars  behind 
Liberty’s  head,  and  at  the  L  of  LIBERIT.  Overall,  a  highly  ap¬ 
pealing  example  of  this  popular  overdate,  the  first  of  the  19th 
century  for  the  denomination.  Desen  ing  of  careful  scrutiny 
and  serious  consideration  by  potential  bidders. 


457  1803  BB-255,  B-6.  Large  3.  EF-45.  Mainly  brilliant  with  warm 

golden  highlights  on  the  obverse,  even  golden  iridescence  on 
the  reverse.  A  lustrotis  specimen,  aesthetically  a|)|)ealing  and 
choice  for  the  grade.  The  last  readily  collectible  date  among 
early  dollars. 

Bottom  of  3  ill  date  repunched. 
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1804 

“ORIGINAL” 
SILVER  DOLLAR 

The  King  of  American  Coins 


The 

Sultan  of  Muscat  -  Childs 
Specimen 


rhe  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


The  Finest  Known  1804  Dollar 


Obverse  of  Lot  458 
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The  King  of  American  Coins: 

The  United  States 
Silver  Dollar  oe  1804 


In  all  the  histoi'y  of  numismatics  of  the  entire  world,  there 
is  not  today  and  there  never  has  been  a  single  coin  which 
was  and  is  the  subject  of  so  much  romance,  interest,  com¬ 
ment,  and  upon  so  much  has  been  written  and  so  much 
talked  about  and.  discussed  as  the  United  States  silver  dollar 
of 1804. 

While  there  may  he  coins  of  greater  rarity  (based  upon  the 
n  umber  of  specimens  known),  none  are  so  famous  as  the 
dollar  of  1804!  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  great  coin 
was  the  first  coin  of  United  States  mintage  to  have  been  rec¬ 
ognized.  as  the  rarest  coin  of  the  United  States,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  American  numismatics,  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago.  And  it  is  today,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  best 
known  and  most  sought-after  coin,  not  only  among  collectors, 
hut  among  the  public  in  general  as  well. 

B.  Max  Meld 

1941 

(in  his  description  ol  the  Dunham  1804  Class  1  dollar) 


rhe  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Finest  Known  Specimen 

Superb  Gem  Proof-68  (PCGS) 

Class  1 1804  “Original”  Silver  Dollar 

The  Sultan  of  Muscat  Presentation  Specimen 
First  Specimen  Distributed 


458  1804  Silver  dollar.  Class  I,  so-called  “Original.”  Superb  Gem 

Proof-68  (PCGS).  Far  and  away  the  finest  known  specimen  of 
America’s  most  famous  rarity.  A  simply  incredible  coin! 

BB-304.  Rarity-7.  416.7  grains.  “The  King  of  American 
Coins.”  Believed  to  be  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  specimen  (see 
subsequent  “Registry  of  Known  1804  Dollars”)  presented  by 
the  United  States  government  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  on 
October  1,  1835 — the  earliest  known  distribution  of  any 
specimen  of  this  famous  coin.  Now  offered  from  the  Childs 
Collection,  a  cabinet  begun  in  1870. 

Delicately  and  beautifully  toned.  Lovely  light  blue  color  with 
delicate  highlights  of  gold  and  tinges  of  iridescence.  A  visual 
masterpiece,  splendid  in  every  regard. 

Lightly  struck  at  certain  star  centers.  On  the  obverse  a  line 
die  crack  begins  at  the  outermost  tip  of  star  6  and  continues 
upward,  through  the  tops  of  LIBER'IT  ending  at  the  left  side 


ot  the  last  letter.  Reverse  with  a  tiny  crack  beginning  at  the 
up])er  right  serif  of  N  in  L^NLLED,  continuing  across  the 
body  of  that  letter,  through  the  tops  of  TED  and  ending  in 
the  field  just  left  of  the  second  feather. 

d’he  edge  lettering  was  flattened  by  striking  in  a  closed, 
plain  collar,  as  is  true  of  all  examples;  edge  lettering  inverted. 
The  veins  in  the  lowest  right  leaf  pair  are  raised;  other  leaves 
have  incuse  veins. 

This  specimen  was  tentatively  attributed  as  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat  specimen  by  Eaic  P.  Newman  and  Kenneth  E. 
Bressett  in  The  Fantastic  1804  Dollar,  1962. 

A  superb  gem  specimen  of  America’s  most  famous  rare 
coin,  an  issue  which  stands  at  the  veiy  forefront  of  American 
numismatic  and  public  interest,  a  landmark  issue  for  over 
150  years.  The  stoiy  of  this  1804  dollar,  and  of  all  1804  dol¬ 
lars,  follows: 
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Mystery  of  the  1804  Dollars 

The  1804  dollar  was  first  illustrated  in  the  1842  book  by  Jacob 
R.  Eckfeldt  and  William  E.  Dubois,  A  Maniud  of  Cold  and  Silver 
Coins  of  All  Nations,  Struck  Within  the  Past  Century,  but  nothing  was 
said  concerning  its  rarity.  Engravings  in  this  book  were  done  by 
a  niedal-niling  machine  which  used  a  pantograph  device  to  trans¬ 
late  actual  three-dimensional  coins  and  medals  in  the  Mint  Cabi¬ 
net  into  two-dimensional  images  suitable  tor  publication.  This  il¬ 
lustration  was  seen  by  Matthew  A.  Stickney,  a  Massachusetts  nu¬ 
mismatist,  who  visited  the  Mint  on  May  9,  1843,  and  obtained  a 
specimen  for  his  own  cabinet. 

Ehe  1 804-dated  silver  dollar  became  the  object  of  gi  eat  numis¬ 
matic  desire  in  the  19th  century,  concurrent  with  the  expansion 
of  the  rare  coin  hobby.  In  1 859,  the  first  large  book  devoted  to  the 
title  subject.  The  American  Numwnatical  Manual,  by  Dr. 
Montro\  ille  \V.  Dickeson,  noted  this  concerning  the  1 804  dollar; 
“The  number  coined  was  19,570.  41ie  emission  was  small,  and 
they  are  extremely  rare.”  At  the  time  there  was  little  communica¬ 
tion  among  collectors,  there  were  no  standard  references  oti 
,\merican  coins,  and  little  was  known  about  any  rarity. 

Why  was  the  1804  dollar  rare?  In  time,  many  explanations 
would  be  advanced.  In  the  meantime,  the  1804  would  enter  the 
numismatic  spotlight: 

The  “King”  is  Crowned 

In  1866  the  American  Numismatic  and  Ai'chaeological  Society 
(earlier  and  also  later  known  as  the  American  Numismatic  Society) 
launched  tlie  first  coin  collecting  periodical,  the  Anmican  Journal  of 
Nimismatics.  Soon  thereafter,  the  1804  dollar  became  the  focus  of 
much  interest  and  attention,  and  numerous  articles  were  published 
concerning  it.  Years  later  in  1888  The  Numismatist  was  first  pub¬ 
lished,  a  monthly  magazine  that  is  still  important  today.  Meanwhile, 

1 804  silver  dollars  appeared  in  auction  sales  and  were  otherwise 
featured  in  print.  By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  1804  on  its  owai 
garnered  more  coverage  than  the  next  half  dozen  rare  coin  variet¬ 
ies  combmed.  Today  in  1999  the  same  statement  holds  true. 

WTen  the  King  term  was  first  used  is  not  known,  but  it  was  at 
an  early  date.  In  1885  when  S.H.  and  H.  Chapman  offered  the 
Chapman  Collection  1804,  Lot  354  of  that  sale,  the  introduction 
to  the  catalogue  noted  “the  great  rarity,  the  King  of  the  U.S.  Se¬ 
ries,  the  genuine  1804  dollar.”  In  his  June  1907  catalogue  of  the 
Matthew  A.  Stickney  Collection,  Hemy  Chapman  titled  the 
Stickney  1 804  dollar  a  bit  more  boldly  and  with  an  exclamation 
mark,  “4  HE  KING  OE  UNEEED  STALES  COINS!” 

Hie  King  lived  on,  with  his  crown  shining  more  brilliantly  than 
ever,  especially  in  the  prose  of  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  in  the  early  twen¬ 
tieth  century  handled  more  rarities  than  any  other  jDrofessional 
numismatist.  His  “kingly”  admiration  of  an  1804  dollar  is  quoted 
in  the  preface  to  the  present  offering. 

This  famous  rarity  later  became  the  subject  of  a  hook  of  its  own. 
The  Fantastic  1804  Dollar,  by  Eric  P.  Newman  and  Kenneth  E. 
Bressett,  1962,  from  which  certain  of  the  present  summarized  ac¬ 
count  is  derived,  and  “Ujidating  the  Eantastic  1804  Dollar,” 
Newman,  The  Whitman  Numismatic  Journal,  September  1964.  Also 
see  ().  David  Bowers’  1992  work.  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars 
of  the  United  States:  A  Comjilete  Encyclopedia,  vshkh  includes  several 


dozen  pages  on  this  famous  rarity.  A  more  recent  essay  is  Re¬ 
stated  Opinion  on  the  Origin  of  the  1804  Dollar  and  the  1804 
Eagle  Proofs,”  hy  Eric  P.  Newman,  from  a  presentation  given  at  the 
Coinage  of  the  Americas  Conference,  .American  Numismatic  .So¬ 
ciety,  October  30,  1993. 

Beyond  the  technical  and  historical  studies  of  the  1804  dollar,  the 
famous  rarity  has  been  showcased  in  the  columns,  front  jjages,  aiuP 
or  covers  of  just  about  eveiy  leading  numismatic  periodical  includ¬ 
ing  Coin  World,  Numismatic  News,  Coins  magazine,  COlNage,  The 
NumismaM,  and  more.  The  several  museums  and  displays  lonunate 
enough  to  have  a  specimen  of  the  famous  1804  ha\  e  showcased  it 
as  one  of  their  prime  drawing  cards,  often  the  center  of  focus. 

The  Rarity  of  the  1804  Dollar  Explained 

Numismatic  knowledge  was  scarce  in  America  in  the  early 
1 830s.  The  first  specialized  book  on  Lhiited  States  coins  had  yet  to 
be  w'itten,  and  the  Mint’s  own  collection,  the  Mint  Cabinet,  would 
not  be  formed  until  June  1838,  although  “master  coins”  (Proofs) 
of  certain  issues  had  been  saved  for  a  number  of  years  in  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  the  establishment  of  a  collection  within  the  Mint.  Thus,  it 
was  not  unusual  for  M.W.  Dickeson  in  his  1859  American 
N iimismatical  Manual  to  assume  that  the  19,570  silver  dollars 
minted  in  1804  were,  in  fact,  dated  1804. 

Many  explanations  were  ach  anced  as  to  why  nearly  all  of  the 
19,570  1804  dollars  had  disappeared.  These  make  fascinating  read¬ 
ing  today. 

One  theoiy  is  that  they  were  lost  when  the  ship  sank  which  was 
transporting  them  to  Prance  in  payment  for  the  territoiy  then 
known  as  Louisiana. 

Another  theoiy  held  that  the  entire  mintage  of  19,570  1804  silver 
dollars,  except  for  a  few  that  were  saved  beforehand,  was  shipped 
to  Tripoli  on  the  Barbaiy  Coast  of  the  Mediteiranean,  either  to  pay 
ransom  to  pirates  or  to  pay  wages  to  American  seamen  who  were 
fighting  the  pirates.  Unfortunately,  the  dollar-laden  ship  sank,  and 
all  of  the  coins  went  to  Davy  Jones’  Locker.  ^Ynother  version  names 
the  American  ship  as  the  Fhilndelphin  and  states  that  it  was  blown  uj) 
in  the  Tripoli  harbor.  Exciting  stuff  ,  this! 

Somewhat  more  numismatic  was  the  theoiy  based  on  the  known 
fact  that  the  bullion  value  of  the  silver  dollar  at  that  time  exceeded 
the  face  value,  for  which  reason  the  silver  dollars  which  were  coined 
were  melted  into  bullion  almost  as  fast  as  they  were  minted.  In  1 806, 
James  Madison,  then  of  the  Department  of  State,  wrote  to  the  Mint 
director  instincting  him  to  discontinue  striking  siher  dollars. 

All  of  these  explanations  are  interesting  to  read,  but  all  are  fiction. 

The  Story  of  the  1804  Dollars 

Although  Mint  records  state  that  19,570  silver  dollars  were 
minted  in  calendar  year  1804,  nowhere  is  it  stated  that  those  coins 
actually  bore  the  1804  date.  At  the  time  it  was  Mint  practice  to 
keep  using  dies  of  earlier  dates  until  they  broke  or  wore  out.  Some¬ 
times  these  older  dies  were  overdated  (the  1802/1  dollar  is  an 
exanijile),  but  often  the  original  dates  were  retained  as  made,  (juite 
probably  because  the  dies  had  already  been  hardened  for  use,  and 
the  overjninching  (overdating)  pnxedure  required  that  the  dies  be 
heated  to  a  high  temperature,  cooled,  and  cleaned,  a  jiainstaking 
process.  Unis,  it  is  believed  that  the  “1804”  dollars  struck  in  c  alen- 
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clar  year  1804  bore  earlier  dates.  In  a  iiutsliell,  this  explains  why 
the  19,570  silver  dollars  are  nowhere  to  he  found. 

However,  some  1804  dollars  do  exist.  What  is  the  explanation.-' 

Presentation  Coin  Sets 

In  the  early  1830s  the  Department  of  State  desired  to  expand 
.\merican  inllnence  in  the  area  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  At  the  time 
the  various  ports  there  were  frequently  visited  by  British,  French, 
and  other  European  ships,  often  operated  by  powerful  trading 
firms  such  as  the  Honourable  East  India  (Company. 

Edmund  Roberts,  a  friend  and  relative  of  Levi  WWodhuiy,  secre- 
tan  of  the  Na\y  and,  later,  secretaiy  ofthe  Ereasuiy  under  Andrew 
Jackson  (president  1829-1837),  was  commissioned  as  a  “special 
agent”  to  visit  that  remote  area  to  discaiss  trade  treaties.  Roberts  had 
been  to  the  area  before,  in  1827,  and  had  made  the  jiersonal  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  who  controlled  considerable 
coastline  districts  on  the  eastern  side  ofthe  Indian  Ocean. 

In  brief,  Roberts  signed  aboard  the  Lhiited  States  naval  vessel 
Peacock,  and  in  1832-1834  traveled  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the 
lower  reaches  ofthe  China  Sea,  making  several  stops.  He  achieved 
special  rapport  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  the  King  of  Siam, 
and  treaties  were  formulated.  In  1835-1836  he  again  traveled  to 
the  area,  canying  trade  treaties  that  had  been  ratified  by  the 
Lhiited  States  Senate. 

On  the  second  trip  it  was  deemed  desirable  to  give  diplomatic 
gifts  to  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  the  King  of  Siam,  such  to  inciude 
maps,  fireaiTiis,  and  preseiitation  sets  of  United  States  coins.  Along  the 
way,  the  coins — including  the  1804  silver  dollar  offered  in  the 
present  sale — ^were  almost  captured  by  pirates!  It  was  a  narrow 
escape.  ,An  1 836  newspaper  account  of  Edmund  Roberts  noted, 
“His  life  presents  a  variety  of  romantic  adventures.”  Tmth  is  some¬ 
times  stranger  than  fiction,  and  the  new  book  by  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers,  H  Rotnantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver 
Dollars  Dated  1804,  takes  the  reader  from  the  halls  of  Washington, 
to  the  decks  ofthe  U.S.S.  Peacock,  to  the  court  of  the  King  of 
Muscat  to  the  palace  ofthe  King  of  Siam.  In  the  present  catalogue. 
Supplement  II,  The  distribution  of  the  King  of  Muscat  1804  dollar... . 
“Edmund  Roberts:  Special  Diplomatic  Envoy  for  President  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,”  gives  a  summaiy. 

To  return  to  the  nan  ative,  in  1834,  a  recpiest  hir  such  presen¬ 
tation  sets  of  coins  was  sent  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 

At  the  time  the  cun  ently-produced  denominations  included  the 
half  cent,  cent,  half  dime,  dime,  (juarter,  half  dollar,  gold  (juarter 
eagle,  and  gold  half  eagle.  Proofs  dated  1834  were  made  of  each  of 
these.  A  search  of  Mint  records  revealed  that  two  other  denomina¬ 
tions  were  authorized,  but  had  not  been  struck  for  many  years.  Sil¬ 
ver  dollars  had  been  last  stnick  in  1 804  (but  terminated  by  order  of 
May  1,  1806;  authority  for  the  denomination  was  resumed  on  April 
1 8,  1 83 1 )  and  $  1 0  gold  eagles  were  last  stnick  in  1 804  as  well.  Al¬ 
though  the  coiners  ofthe  Mint  had  on  hand  an  1804  $  10  gold  coin 
(which  would  later  become  a  part  ofthe  Mint  C^abinet),  they  had  no 
way  of  knowing,  as  no  numismatic  check  list  had  ever  been  printed, 
the  silver  dollars  minted  in  1 804  were  of  earlier  dates. 

Seeking  to  present  coins  that  were  historically  accurate,  the  en¬ 
graver  and  coiner  at  the  Mint  simply  made  up  new  silver  dollar  and 


$  1 0  gold  dies  bearing  the  1 804  date,  to  illustrate  these  coins  of  yes-  ' 
teiyear,  believed  to  have  been  made,  but  for  which  no  specimens 
were  on  hand  (and  if  they  had  been,  they  would  not  have  been  with 
Proof  finish  to  match  the  other  coins  in  the  set).  Alternatively,  sev-  . 
eral  students  ofthe  series,  R.W.  Julian  prominent  among  them,  , 
believe  that  the  dies  may  have  been  made  in  1831  when  President 
Jackson  stated  that  silver  dollars  could  be  stnick  once  again,  follow¬ 
ing  a  decades-long  hiatus.  Although  no  dollars  are  known  to  have 
been  made  in  1831,  perhajjs  tbe  dies  wei  e  prepared. 

In  the  1 83()s  for  the  first  time  1 8()4-dated  silver  dollars  were  stnick.  . 
riiese  were  made  on  sjiecific  request  by  the  Department  of  State, 
as  described.  At  the  time  there  was  some  numismatic  interest  among 
Mint  oHicials.  Several  years  later,  in  June  1838,  the  Mint  Cabinet 
would  be  set  up  on  the  premises,  and  Adam  Eckfeldt  and  others  | 
would  contribute  rare  coins  to  it,  while  William  E.  Dubois  was  the  ' 
chief  curator.  In  the  meantime,  the  Mint  stnick  Proof  coins  from 
time  to  time  lor  presentation  to  dignitaries  and  also  as  an  accommo¬ 
dation  to  collectors.  It  is  probable  that  in  1834  the  coinage  of  1804- 
dated  dollars  was  at  least  eight  specimens  (the  number  known  to¬ 
day).  Apfiarently,  tbe  pieces  not  needed  for  presentation  were  kept 
by  Adam  Eckfeldt,  who  later  transfened  one  to  the  Mint  Cabinet. 

Ilie  1 804-clatecl  dollars  stmck  in  the  1830s  became  kno^vn 
as  Class  I  1 804  dollars. 

Woodward’s  History  (1867) 

.An  early  account  by  W.  Elliot  \\’oodward,  of  Roxbuiy,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  was  printed  in  the  American  foimial  of  Numismatics,  June 
1867,  and  gave  the  opinion  of  one  of  .America’s  leading  numisma¬ 
tists  of  that  era: 

fhe  dollar  of  1804  is  quite  as  rare  and  valuable  as  stated;  so  rare,  in¬ 
deed,  and  the  few  specimens  existing  so  well  known,  as  to  make  it 
highly  improbable  that  a  genuine  one  is  to  be  found  in  California  [a 
reference  to  a  popular  newspaper  clipping  suggesting  that  a  Mr. 
Repiton,  having  “made  an  unsuccessful  tender  of  $  1,500  for  one  in  pos¬ 
session  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,”  had  located 
a  specimen  elsewhere],  \'eiT  few  of  these  dollars  were  stmck  in  1804, 
and  probably  only  one  or  two  originals  remain. 

Sometime  during  the  administration  of  President  Jackson  [1829- 
1837],  a  present  was  received  from  the  Imaun  [s/c]  of  Muscat,  and  our 
government,  wishing  to  make  a  proper  return  to  that  magnate,  caused, 
amongst  other  things,  a  set  of  coins  to  be  made  for  him,  and  the  only 
dollar  dies  existing  being  those  of  1804,  a  few  pieces  were  stnick  from 
them,  one  ol  which  was  used  as  intended,  one  retained  in  the  Mint,  and 
one  found  its  way  to  a  private  cabinet. 

It  may  interest  numismatists  to  know  that  the  one  sent  to  Muscat  is 
no  longer  to  be  found.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  coin  collecting  is 
pursued  may  be  illustrated  by  stating  the  fact  that  a  gentleman-of  New 
\'ork  City  caused  an  investigation  to  be  made  in  the  palace  ofthe  Imaun 
in  1865,  and  learned  that  the  dollar  was  not  there,  and  had  not  been 
for  a  long  time. 

Of  the  two  others  known,  one  is  in  the  possession  of  Col.  M.l. 
Cohen,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  other  is  in  the  well-known  Mickley  Col¬ 
lection.  I’he  last  was  obtained  many  years  ago  from  the  Bank  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  tbe  genuine  issues  of  1804. 

The  identity  of  the  New  5’ork  City  numismatist  who  visited 
Muscat  in  1865  is  not  known  today.  The  “gentleman  residing  in 
Salem,  Massachusetts,”  was  the  aforementioned  Matthew  A. 
Stickney. 
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The  1850s  to  the  1870s 

A|)parently,  an  element  of  cupidity  entered  the  equation  by  the 
late  1850s  dnring  a  ra|)id  growth  stage  in  numismatic  interest. 
Certain  Mint  employees  realized  that  the  18()4-dated  dollar  was  a 
rare  and  \  alnahle  coin  indeed,  and  that  it  would  be  profitable  to 
strike  more  examples  and  sell  them  privately,  rather  than  in  open 
exchange  for  the  benefit  for  the  Mint  Cabinet. 

It  seems  that  at  this  time,  circa  the  late  185()s,  the  reverse  die 
used  beginning  in  1834  to  produce  earlier  versions  of  the  1804- 
dated  dollar  could  not  be  found,  and  a  hitherto  unused  reverse  die 
of  the  same  design  (also  made  in  the  1830s),  but  differing  in  mi¬ 
nor  details,  was  used.  Coins  from  this  new  combination  were 
made  and  sold  secretly,  although  on  occasion  various  Mint  officials 
were  all  too  happy  to  pronounce  them  to  be  genuine  original 
coins  actually  made  in  the  year  1804,  if  pressed  on  the  subject.  To¬ 
day,  these  later  strikings  from  a  different  die  pair  are  known  as 
Class  II  and  Class  III  1804  dollars.  Sometimes  the  terminology 
original  is  used  for  Class  I  dollars  and  restrike  for  dollars  of  Class 

II  and  Class  III. 

4  he  knowledge  of  the  diplomatic  gift  sets  ordered  in  1834  was 
completely  lost  (Woodward’s  words  of  1 867  had  been  overlooked 
or  ignored)  as  was  knowledge  of  the  legitimate  method  of  distrib¬ 
uting  the  earliest-made  coins  (also  per  Woodward),  until  James  C. 
Risk  startled  visitors  to  the  1 962  ANA  convention  by  exhibiting  an 
original  1834-made  King  of  Siam  presentation  set  (missing  the  half 
dime  and  the  $2.50  withont  motto),  including  an  1804-dated  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  owned  by  David  Spink  of  London.  In  the  same  year  the 
book  by  Eric  P.  Newman  and  Kenneth  E.  Bressett,  The  Fantastic 
1804  Dollar,  was  published  to  wide  acclaim. 

Varieties  of  1804  Dollars 

To  reiterate,  in  due  course  alert  numismatists  noticed  that  the 
1804  silver  dollar  existed  with  two  different  reverse  die  varieties. 
The  variety  now  known  as  Class  I,  and  described  below,  became 
known  as  the  “original.”  Those  of  the  other  variety  (Class  II  and 

III  below)  were  called  “restrikes.” 

1  he  supposition  was  that  the  originals  had  been  stmck  in  1 804 
plus,  if  someone  remembered  Woodward’s  account,  a  few  in 
1834.  The  others,  which  first  came  on  the  market  at  a  later  date, 
were  supposed  to  be  restrikes,  but  little  was  said  as  to  their  maker 
or  time  of  striking.  Ifie  Mint  took  the  official  position  (having  also 
forgotten  its  own  histoiy)  that  cdl  1804  dollars  were  made  in  cal¬ 
endar  year  1 804. 

foday,  the  \’arieties  of  1 804  silver  dollars  are  classified  as  follows: 

Class  I  1804-dated  dollars:  Reverse  die  with  E  in  S  EA  EES  over 
a  cloud.  “Original”  dollars  of  the  first  type,  first  officially  coined 
in  1834  for  diplomatic  jn  esentation  purposes.  Eight  specimens  are 
known  to  exist,  several  of  which  are  in  museums.  I  he  presently 
offered  Sultan  of  Muscat  presentation  coin  is  a  Class  I  “original.” 
All  of  these  are  on  early  (pre-1837  standard)  416-grain  planchets. 

Class  II  1804-dated  dollars:  Reverse  from  a  different  die,  with 
E  in  .S  EA  EES  over  junction  between  two  clouds.  Plain  edge.  “Re¬ 
strike.”  Made  in  1858.  Live  said  to  have  been  made,  three  melted, 
one  unaccounted  for.  Only  one  is  known,  struck  over  a  Swiss  dol- 
lar-sized  silvei  coin.  In  the  National  Coin  (collection  in  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution. 


Class  III  1804-dated  dollars:  Reverse  die  as  preceding.  “Re¬ 
strike.”  Lettered  edge.  Made  circa  late  1 85l)s  onward,  last  date  of 
mannfacture  nnknown,  hut  possibly  into  the  late  1860s  or  early 
187()s.  Six  specimens  are  known  to  exist.  Kenneth  E.  Bressett 
holds  the  opinion  that  all  were  made  in  1858.  1  hese  seem  to 
have  been  sold  privately  by  certain  Mint  officials,  sometimes 
through  Philadelphia  dealer  Captain  J.W.  Haseltine,  who  seems 
to  have  had  certain  connections.  Most  of  the  Class  III  dollars 
were  “laundered”  by  artificially  wearing  down  the  surfaces  to  give 
the  illusion  that  they  had  been  placed  in  circidation  in  1804! 
Some  were  given  fanciful  pedigrees  as  well.  All  are  on  later 
(412.5  grain)  lighter  weight  planchets. 

Numismatic  Significance 

for  well  over  a  centuiT  the  possession  of  an  1804  silver  dollar 
in  a  collection  has  bestowed  an  aura  of  gloiy  upon  its  owner.  More 
than  any  other  single  coin  (although  the  rarer  1913  Liberty  Head 
nickel  is  a  close  second),  the  1 804  dollar  has  attracted  a  lot  of  atten¬ 
tion  in  numismatic  circles.  A  book  has  been  written  about  it 
(Newman-Bressett,  1962),  posters  ha\'e  been  jjrinted  showing  it,  and 
from  time  to  time  specimens  on  display  at  museums  such  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution  (Washington,  DC),  the  American  Numismatic 
Association  (Colorado  Springs),  and  the  Durham  Western  Heri¬ 
tage  Museum  (Omaha)  have  been  viewed  by  thousands  of  visitors. 

Often,  the  significance  and  excellence  of  an  old-time  collection 
or  catalogue  of  that  collection  has  been  judged  (wrongly  in  some 
instances)  by  whether  it  contained  a  specimen  of  the  hallowed 
1804.  The  1804  dollar  and  its  lore  are  the  stuff  of  which  numis¬ 
matic  dreams  are  made.  Q.  Da\’id  Bowers  recalls  offering  the 
Garrett  Collection  example  of  an  1804  dollar,  a  Class  III  variety, 
at  auction  in  1979.  Prior  to  the  sale  a  well-known  dealer  ap¬ 
proached  Dave  and  stated  that  he  had  made  a  fortune  in  the  coin 
market  recently  and  had  profited  handsomely  from  the  run-up 
in  the  price  of  silver.  To  crown  his  success  he  was  going  to  buy 
for  any  price  the  Garrett  1804.  At  the  sale  it  developed  that  one 
price  record  fell  after  another,  and  the  1804  soared  into  territoiy 
not  envisioned  by  the  enthusiastic  dealer  who  wanted  to  be  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  roster  of  “King  of  .American  Coins”  owners,  fears 
passed,  and  to  this  day  he  still  does  not  own  an  1804.  In  the 
present  catalogue.  Special  Supplement  III,  Those  who  have  made 
numismatic  history....  “Owners  and  Chroniclers  of  1804  Silver 
Dollars,”  gives  biographies  of  those  whose  lives  have  included 
ownership  or  handling  of  this  great  coin. 

Ever  since  the  tme  histoiy  of  the  “King  of  .Anerican  C'.oins”  has 
been  recorded  in  the  Newman-Bressett  hook,  this  coin  has  been 
in  greater  demand  and  has  brought  higher  prices  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  As  these  words  are  being  written  in  1999,  a  specimen  of  the 
1804  dollar — the  Eliasberg  C’.ollection  Coin — holds  the  world’s 
record  price  for  any  rare  coin  ever  sold  at  auction,  $1.8  million. 

• 

In  terms  of  {juality,  the  |)resently  offered  C’.hilds  ('.ollection 
sj)ecimen  of  the  1804  dollar  eclijjses  all  others  known  to  ex¬ 
ist.  Moreover,  the  pedigree  to  the  Snltan  of  Muscat  and  its 
status  as  the  very  first  1 804  dollar  to  have  been  issued,  creates 
what  may  well  be  the  most  important  single  numismatic  offer¬ 
ing  of  onr  time. 
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Registry  of  Known  1804  Silver  Dollars 

The  tollouiiig  is  a  registiT  ot  the  known  silver  dollars  dated  1804,  ol  the 
Cdass  1  "original"  (here  mnnbered  1  to  8);  Cdass  II  “restrike,  plain  edge  (no. 
9);  and  the  Class  111  “restrike,”  lettered  edge  (nos.  10- 1 5),  varieties.  The  names 
attached  to  the  coins  are  those  given  by  Newtnati  and  Bressett  (among  oth¬ 
ers)  ami  typically  refer  to  the  first  well-knoim  person  or  entity  who  owned 
the  specimen. 

In  the  registiT  the  Childs  Collection  specimen  is  listed  as  No.  4,  “4  he 
Sultan  of  Muscat  Presentation  Specimen.” 

Hiis  registn  draws  from  many  sources,  including  contributors  to  the  forth¬ 
coming  book,  .-1  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Siher  Dol¬ 
lars  Dated  1804,  from  the  study.  Silver  Dollars  &  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States: 

.-1  Complete  Encyclopedia,  and  information  in  the  Newman-Bressett  Fantastic  1804 
Dollar,  combined  with  these  authors'  follow-up  paper  presented  at  the  .Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Society’s  C'oinage  of  the  .Americas  t'.onference  in  1987;  and 
Walter  Breen's  1988  Complete  Encyclopedia  of  United  States  and  Colonial  Coins. 
.Additional  material  is  from  the  Bowers  and  Merena  catalogue  of  the  Louis  L. 
Eliasberg,  Sr.  Collection,  1997. 

CLASS  I  1804  DOLLARS 
So-Called  “Originals” 

Early  Strikings  Beginning  in  1 834 

1.  Mint  Cabinet  Specimen 
(Smithsonian  Institution  Coin) 

This  coin  was  illustrated  in  the  1842  book  by  Jacob  R.  Eckfeldt  and  Wil¬ 
liam  E.  Dubois,  .4  Manual  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  All  Nations,  Struck  Within 
the  Past  Century,  providing  the  first  notice  collectors  saw  in  print  that  an 
1804-dated  dollar  existed,  although  fanciful  pictures  of  such  pieces  had  been 
published  in  cambists  (exchange  rate  publications)  earlier.  It  was  the  engrav¬ 
ing  of  this  coin  that  attracted  the  notice  of  Matthew  A.  Stickney  and  led  to 
his  acc]uisition  of  No.  2  below. 

•  1 834- 1 838;  Struck  sometime  during  this  period,  by  or  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Chief  Coiner  Adam  Eckfeldt. 

•  1838,  June:  Believed  to  have  been  added  to  the  Mint  Cabinet  formed 
at  this  time  by  Adam  Eckfeldt  and  William  E.  Dubois,  although  .AJexandre 
Vattemare,  a  visiting  numismatist  from  Erance  this  year,  did  not  report  see¬ 
ing  it.  Perhaps  it  had  been  removed  for  some  purpose,  or  had  not  yet  been 
added  to  the  display. 

•  1842:  Illustrated  by  Jacob  Reese  Eckfeldt  and  William  E.  Dubois  in  .4 
Manual  of  Gold  and  Silver  Coins  of  All  Nations,  Struck  Within  the  Past  Century. 

•  Eater  years:  National  Coin  Collection  (Mint  Cabinet),  Smithsonian 
Institution,  earlier  on  display  at  the  -Second  and  I  bird  Philadelphia  Mints. 
On  display  in  1893  in  Chicago  as  part  ofthe  I  reasni7  Dei)artment  exhibit  at 
the  World’s  Columbian  Exposition. 

•  1945:  It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  past,  various  Mint  and  government 
officials  w’ere  willing  to  provide  authentications,  stories,  etc.,  concerning  1804 
silver  dollars.  However,  this  letter  dated  October  4,  1 945,  by  j.E,  Oral,  ofthe 
Smithsonian  Institution,  to  1804  dollar  owner  C.E.  Childs,  Chicago,  closes  the 
circle:  “Mr.  1 . 1 .  Belote,  Curator  of  Histoi^,  has  brought  to  my  attention  your 
letter  to  him  of  September  25  with  reference  to  the  1804  dollar  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Numismatic  Collection....  We  have  no  information  whatever  concern¬ 
ing  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  acquired  by  the  Mint....” 

Details  of  this  specimen:  Impaired  Proof  due  to  cleaning  on  multiple 
occasions,  including  with  silver  polish,  this  occurring  generations  ago  be¬ 
fore  enlightened  curators  were  in  charge.  415.2  grains.  Edge  lettering  cnished, 
as  on  two  ofthe  1802  Proof  novodels.  Nicks  and  friction  spots. 

2.  The  Stickney  Specimen 
(Eliasberg  Collection  Coin) 

Matthew  Adams  Stickney  was  the  first  numismatist  to  acquire  an  1804 


dollar.  On  May  9,  1843  he  went  to  the  Mint  in  Philadelphia  and  received 
this  coin  in  exchange  for  an  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  coin  struck  in  gold  and 
several  other  items,  including  examples  of  Massachusetts  Pine  Tree  silver 
coins.  At  the  time,  Stickney  was  one  of  Just  a  handful  of  American  collectors 
who  collected  American  silver  coins  .systematically  (by  date  sequence,  hop¬ 
ing  to  ac(|uire  each  and  evei7  one). 

•  1 834- 1 843:  Struck  during  this  time,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  Chief 
Coiner  Adam  Eckfeldt.  Most  likely  coined  circa  the  mid- 1830s  along  with 
the  other  Class  I  coins. 

•  1843:  Mint  Cabinet  Collection  duplicate. 

•  1843,  May  9:  .Matthew'  Adams  Stickney  acquired  the  coin  from  the 
Mint  Cabinet,  where  it  was  a  duplicate  (although  tiot  earlier  publicized  as 
such),  by  exchatiging  a  1785  Immune  Columbia  cent  in  gold  and  some  other 
pieces,  including  “Pine-tree  money,”  for  it.  fhe  token  was  larger  than  a 
current  $5  gold  piece,  and  for  gold  value  alone  represented  a  profit  of  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  percent  over  the  face  value  ofthe  1804.  The  origin  of  the  1 785 
Innnnne  Colnmbia  trade  coin,  struck  over  a  1775  British  gold  guinea,  is 
surrounded  by  its  own  mystery  and  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been  made 
as  a  numismatic  delicacy  (despite  Stickney  stating  that  he  acquired  it  from  a 
bullion  dealer);  however,  the  era  is  early,  antedating  such  fantasy  coiners  as 
Edwin  Bishop  and  I  homas  Wyatt,  who  seem  to  have  emerged  in  the  1850s. 
•  Concerning  the  Stickney  visit,  S.  Hudson  Chapman  in  his  November  1913 
catalogue  of  the  Lyman  Collection  commented:  “The  late  Matthew  A. 
Stickney  informed  me  in  conversations  and  by  letter  that  in  1 843  he  saw  two 
specimens  in  the  Mint  Cabinet  and  exchanged  for  one  of  them  the  unique 
IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  in  gold  and  some  Massachusetts  silver  coins.  He 
also  stated  at  that  time  only  these  two  specimens  were  known.. . .”  This  recol¬ 
lection,  if  true,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  when  Stickney  made  the  ex¬ 
change,  the  keepers  of  the  Mint  Cabinet  assured  him  that  the  1804  dollar 
was  very  rare  and  gave  him  no  indication  that  others  had  been  struck. 

•  1843-1894:  Stickney  Collection.  Widely  cited  during  his  ownership, 
with  numerous  mentions  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  auction 
catalogues,  and  other  printed  material.  This  was  the  focal-point  1804  dollar 
for  many  years. 

•  1 894- 1 907 :  Stickney’s  daughter. 

•  1907,  June:  Henn  Chapman,  auction  of  the  Stickney  Collection,  June 
25-29,  1907,  Lot  849.  fhis  was  one  of  Chapman’s  largest  and  most  impor¬ 
tant  sales  and  sen  ed  to  re-establish  his  numismatic  importance  about  a  year 
after  the  well  know  n  partnership  with  his  brother  S.  Hudson  Chapman  had 
been  dissolved.  Both  Chapmans  went  on  to  conduct  illustrious  sales  through 
the  1920s.  In  describing  this  1804  dollar  for  sale  in  the  Stickney  collection, 
Hem7  Chapman  wrote,  in  part:  “This  1 804  dollar  has  never  been  out  of  Mr. 
Stickney’s  possession  and  so  carefully  guarded  by  him  that  few  persons  were 
ever  even  allowed  to  see  it.  He  always  considered  the  1787  New  York  Brasher 
doubloon  and  this  coin  his  greatest  numismatic  treastires.” 

•  1907-1923:  Col.  James  W.  Ellsworth.  Displayed  at  the  American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Society,  1914,  and  illustrated  on  Plate  17  ofthe  catalogue  titled 
Exhibition  of  United  States  and  Colonial  Coins,  January  17th  to  February  18, 
1914.  Elfsworth’s  1804  dollar  and  selected  other  coins  were  part  of  a  spec¬ 
tacular  loan  and  reference  display  that  included  three  other  specimens  of 
the  1 804  dollar. 

•  1923,  March  7:  Wayte  Raymond  and  John  Work  Garrett  via  Knoedler 
&  Co.  The  latter,  a  well  known  dealer  in  paintings  and  art,  controlled  the 
sale  of  the  collection,  Garrett  put  np  the  money  and  thus  had  first  pick  of 
anything  he  wanted  (but  he  already  owned  an  1 804  dollar),  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  coins — constituting  most  of  the  collection — were  marketed  by 
Ra\'mond,  a  dealer  of  excellent  reputation  whose  star  was  rising  rapidly. 

•  1923-1940:  William  Cutler  Atwater,  New  York  collector. 

•  1931,  June:  On  the  commission  of  Atwater,  Wayte  Raymond  published 
a  pamphlet  describing  the  histoi7  of  this  specimen,  noting  in  part:  “Owner¬ 
ship  and  pride  of  possession  contribute  a  large  part  of  the  pleasure  of  col¬ 
lecting,  and  Mr.  William  C.  Atwater  of  New  York  is  justly  proud  of  owning 
the  celebrated  Stickney  1804  Dollar.  This  is  by  far  the  most  famous  pedi¬ 
greed  coin  in  America  and  is  one  ofthe  outstanding  pieces  in  his  remark- 
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able  collection  o(  L'nited  Stales  coins.  I'lie  pedigree  of  this  splendid  coin 
dales  back  to  May  9th,  1843,  when  it  was  purchased  from  the  cabinet  of  the 
U.  S.  Mint  by  Mr.  Matthew  Stickney  of  Salem,  Mass.  It  remained  in  the 
Stickney  Collection  until  after  his  death  in  1894,  and  was  finally  sold  at  auc¬ 
tion  for  his  estate  by  Henry  Cihapman  of  Philadelphia  in  1907.  It  thus  re¬ 
mained  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Stickney  and  his  daughter  for  64  years.  It 
was  purchased  at  the  Chapman  auction  for  $3,600.00  by  Col.  James  W. 
F.llsworth  of  New  \’ork.  In  1923  1  bought  the  entire  collection  of  Col.  Ellstcorth 
and  Mr.  Atwater  acquired  the  Stickney  dollar,  as  well  as  many  other  rare 
pieces,  from  me.  1  he  letters  reproduced  in  this  pamphlet  speak  for  them¬ 
selves  and  confirm  the  pedigree  of  this  famous  coin  from  the  tinte  it  left  the 
L'nited  States  Mint  eighty-eight  years  ago.”  Several  letters  followed  provid¬ 
ing  additional  evidence  of  the  pedigree  of  the  “celebrated  1804  dollar.” 

•  1 940- 1 946:  \Villiam  Cutler  Atuater  estate. 

•  1946:  B.  Max  Mehl,  Atwater  Collection,  June  1 1,  1946,  Lot  213.  The 
Atwater  Collection  sale  included  examples  of  the  Class  1  and  Class  III  1804 
dollars. 

•  1946-1976:  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.  Widely  exhibited  at  banks  and  at  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  follow  ing  was  written  by  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr. 
in  1956:  “  Ehe  dollar  on  exhibit  is  the  onlv  coin  of  this  rare  date  that  can  be 
traced  back  to  the  United  States  Mint,  where  it  w'as  acquired  by  Mr.  Stickney 
in  1843  in  exchange  for  a  gold  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  cent  and  several  other 
pieces.  There  are  six  original  1804  dollars  known  to  exist  of  which  three 
including  this  specimen  are  in  private  collections.  It  is  the  most  famous  pedi¬ 
greed  coin  in  America  and  has  onlv  been  in  fotir  collections  in  the  past  1 13 
years.” 

•  1976-1997:  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.  estate. 

•  1997,  April  6:  Catalogued  and  sold  by  Auctions  b}  Bowers  and  Mer- 
ena,  Inc.  Realized  $1,815,000,  a  world’s  record  price  for  any  coin  ever  sold 
in  public  competition. 

•  1997:  Spectrum  Numismatics,  Greg  Roberts  as  bidder. 

•  Private  collection. 

Details  of  this  specimen;  Proof-63  in  the  Eliasberg  Collection  catalogue, 
later  graded  as  Proof-65  by  PCGS.  415.3  grains.  Edge  lettering  crushed.  • 
On  the  obverse  a  fine  die  crack  begins  at  the  outermost  tip  of  star  6  and 
continues  upward,  through  the  tops  of  LIBER  lA'  ending  at  the  left  side  of 
the  last  letter.  Reverse  with  a  tiny  crack  beginning  at  the  right  top  side  of  I  in 
UNITED,  continuing  across  the  body  of  that  letter,  through  the  tops  ofTED 
and  ending  in  the  field  to  the  right  of  the  D.  These  cracks,  probably  stress 
cracks  made  during  the  die  punching  and  annealing  process,  are  believed 
common  to  all  specimens  of  this  variety,  although  the  extent  of  the  cracks 
varies. 

3.  King  of  Siam  Presentation  Specimen 

(Treasures  of  Mandalay  Bay  Coin) 

Phis  1804  dollar  is  part  of  a  cased  Proof  set  struck  in  f  834  and  presented 
by  Edmund  Roberts  on  behalf  of  President  .Andrew  Jackson  to  King  Ph’ra 
Nang  Klao  (Rama  III)  of  Siam  in  1 836.  The  set  also  contained  the  following: 
1834  half  cent;  1834  cent;  1834  dime;  1834  quarter  dollar;  1834  half  dollar; 
1 834  w'ithout-motto  $2.50  gold;  1 834  without-motto  $5  gold;  1 804  “restrike” 
$10  gold;  and  two  other  coins  which  are  now  missing.  Later  owners  (Spec¬ 
trum  Numismatics),  upon  displaying  the  set,  included  an  1 834  half  dime  (ex 
Floyd  Starr  Collection)  and  a  gold  Andrew  Jackson  inaugtiral  medalet  to 
take  the  place  of  the  missing  Proof  1834  with-motto  $2.50. 

Fhe  early  pedigree  is  conjectural  and  uncertain  with  ownership  dates 
approximate. 

•  1834,  November:  Adam  Eckfeldt,  chief  coiner  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
Coined  to  the  order  of  U.S.  State  Department,  for  inclusion  in  a  set  of  speci¬ 
men  coins  for  diplomatic  presentation. 

•  1 835:  Placed  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Peacock  in  the  custody  ol  Edmund  Rob¬ 
erts. 

•  1836,  April  6:  Presented  by  Sjtecial  Agent  Edmund  Roberts  as  a  gilt 
from  President  Jackson  for  King  Ph'ra  Nang  Klao  (Rama  111)  ol  Siam;.!/tn7 


6  seems  to  be  the  correct  date,  contrary  to  previously  published  inpiniiation. 

•  1836-1868:  In  the  possession  of  the  royal  family  ol  Siam,  jtassing  from 
Rama  III  to  his  hall-brother,  Rama  I\’,  a.k.a.  King  Mongkut,  who  died  in 
1868.  The  line  of  descent  through  the  195()s  is  conjectural. 

•  1869,  October  18:  Following  the  death  of  his  lather  on  this  date,  15- 
year-old  Chidalongkorn  became  king.  Known  as  Rama  \'.  King 
Ghulalongkorn  died  on  October  23,  1910. 

•  19th  centiuy:  Anna  Leonowens,  who  was  known  as  .Anna  of  Siam  (me¬ 
morialized  in  the  musical.  The  King  and  /).  Certain  of  her  accounts  of  life  in 
Siam,  including  certain  aspectsol  her  relationship  with  Rama  1\’,  have  been 
proved  fictional  by  scholars.  For  example,  Michael  Smithies,  Descriptions  of 
Old  Siam,  1995,  p.  189:  “.Anna  Leonowens  led  two  lives,  a  fact  only  recently 
discovered;  three  lives,  if  one  includes  the  grossly  erroneous  version  shown 
in  the  film  The  King  and  /....  Given  that  so  much  of  what  she  wrote  in  her 
recollections  of  Bangkok  cannot  he  relied  upon,  and  her  travels  outside  of 
the  capital  non-existent  (her  supposed  journey  to  .Angkor  is  a  fabrication), 
selections  from  her  most  famous  work  have  to  be  handled  gingerly....” 
Leonowens  was  in  Siam  during  the  reign  of  King  Mongkut  (Rama  I\'),  the 
successor  to  the  King  of  Siam  who  had  received  a  set  of  L'nited  States  coins 
in  1835.  Leonowens  (1831-1915)  gave  her  birth  date  as  1834.  Ehus,  the  pedi¬ 
gree  leap  from  this  point  to  David  F.  Spink  is  highly  conjectural.  In  1962, 
Newman  and  Bressett  commented  (italics  added):  "No  facts  have  been  dis¬ 
closed  concerning  how  the  set  left  Siam  or  where  it  has  reposed  over  the 
years.” 

•  Believed  to  have  been  descended  through  the  Leonowens  family. 

•  195()s:  Two  older  ladies  who  were  believed  by  David  F.  Spink  to  have 
been  descendants  of  .Anna  Leonowens,  brought  the  set  to  Sitink  &  Son  of 
London.  The  half  dime  and  with-motto  1834  $2.50  gold  coin  were  missing 
from  the  set  by  this  time.  .At  the  Spink  office,  one  of  the  numismatic  ex- 
perts,  Donald  Crowther  met  with  the  two  ladies  (according  to  a  recollection 
furnished  by  David  E.  Tripp). 

•  1950s-1979:  Ovned  by  David  F.  Spink,  personally,  with  no  benefit  to 
the  firm  (which  caused  some  dissension  among  firm  members).  .As  Spink 
was  an  owner  of  the  firm,  he  had  the  right  to  do  this.  Displayed  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Numismatic  Association  Convention,  1962,  there  becoming  the  center 
of  much  interest  and  attention. 

•  1979:  Lester  Merkin,  agent  for  David  F.  Spink.  .At  the  time,  Lester 
received  some  criticism  from  Spink  &  Sons  staff  members,  although  Lester 
was  simply  acting  as  agent  for  David  F.  Spink.  Fhe  price  of  the  set  was 
$  1 ,0()(),0()0,  althotigh  the  eventual  transaction  also  involved  some  coins  taken 
in  trade. 

•  1979-1989:  Elvin  I.  Unterman,  Garrison,  NY.  Exhibited  at  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution,  1983. 

•  1987:  Lester  Merkin,  agent  for  Fllvin  I.  Unterman. 

•  1987,  October  14:  Bowers  and  Merena,  King  of  Siam  Sale,  Lot  2209. 
Fhe  set  was  reserved  by  the  consignor;  resene  not  met. 

•  1989,  October  18:  Stack’s,  agent  for  the  owner.  Sold  on  this  date. 

•  1989-1990:  The  Rarities  Croup  (Martin  B.  Paul)  and  Continental  Rar¬ 
ity  Coin  Fund  1  (Greg  Holloway). 

•  1990,  May:  Superior  Galleries.  Included  in  the  catalogue  titled  as  the 
Father  Flanagan  Boy’s  Town  Sale,  May  27-29,  1990,  Lot  3364. 

•  1990-1993:  Iraj  Sayah  (Los  .Angeles  investor  and  coin  dealer;  traded 
under  the  name  Unigold)  and  I  eriT  Brand  (Los  .Angeles  industrialist). 

•  1993:  Superior  Galleries,  auction  of  januan  31  and  Fehruan-  1,  1993, 
Lot  1 196.  Sold  to  Dwight  Manley,  on  the  staff  of  and  bidding  for  Spectrum 
Numismatics,  Santa  .Ana,  California. 

•  1993  to  date:  Private  Western  collection.  On  public  display  as  part  of 
the  Treasures  of  Mandalay  Museum  in  the  Mandalay  Bay  Resort  IL  Museum 
in  Las  Vegas,  NV,  beginning  on  March  3,  1999  (grand  opening  date  of  the 
Resort). 

Details  of  this  specimen:  Prool-65  (P(  .(.S  grade).  415.5  grains.  Edge 
lettering  crushed. 
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4.  The  Sultan  of  Muscat  Presentation  Specimen 

(Childs  Collection  Coin) 

I'he  finest  known  specimen.  Believed  to  have  been  presented  in  1 835  by 
Edinnnd  Roberts  on  behalf  of  President  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  Sultan  ol 
Muscat,  this  being  the  very  first  1804  silver  dollar  distributed  outside  of  the 
Mint.  1  be  early  pedigree  is  conjectural. 

•  1 834,  November:  Adam  Eckfeldt,  chief  coiner  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint. 
Coined  to  the  order  of  U.S.  State  Department,  for  inclusion  in  a  set  of  speci¬ 
men  coins  for  diplomatic  presentation. 

•  1835:  Placed  aboard  the  U.S.S.  Peacock  in  the  custody  of  Edmund  Roberts. 

•  1835,  October  1:  Presented  by  Special  .Agent  Edinnnd  Roberts  to  the 
following: 

•  1835-1856(?).  Sayyid  Sa’id-bin-Snltan  (a.k.a.  the  Sultan  of  Muscat)  in 
cased  Proof  set  of  1834.  .At  the  time  the  Sultan  (poj)nlarly  but  incorrectly 
called  Imaum  or  Imam)  of  Muscat  was  the  tnost  [nominent  factor  in  com¬ 
mercial  trade  in  the  northern  and  western  reaches  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

•  19th  century:  Private  collections,  in  cased  Proof  set  of  1834  (dates  and 
intermediaries  unknown). 

•  1890s(?):  Mr.  Escbwege,  exchange  broker  and  rare  coin  dealer  in 
Liverpool  England.  •  Leonard  S.  Forrer,  London  coin  dealer,  wrote  to  R. 
Oreen,  .April  30,  1946,  in  response  to  an  imjiiiry  about  Watters  and  where 
the  1804  dollar  may  have  been  acquired  by  him:  “.Altbongb  1  was  at  the  war 
in  1917,  1  have  some  recollection  of  a  discussion  which  took  place  then  or 
earlier,  as  to  where  Mr.  Watters  had  obtained  the  1804  dollar,  and  to  the 
best  of  my  recollectioti  and  belief,  it  was  said  that  he  purchased  it  from  a  Mr. 
Eschwege  of  Liverpool.  4  he  latter  gentleman  was  a  foreign  exchange  dealer 
in  Liverpool,  who  had  a  small  numismatic  business  as  well,  and  1  believe  that 
on  inquiiT  from  Mr.  Eschwege  he  could  not  recollect  from  whom  he  had 
bought  the  coin,  and  alleged  that  it  had  turned  up  in  an  odd  lot  in  Liverpool, 
which  would  not  be  at  all  surprising.  .As  both  these  gentlemen  are  now  dead, 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  the  information  any  further.”  •  Sold  by  Eschwege  to 
the  following. 

•  1890s  or  later,  to  1917:  C.A.  Watters,  Liverpool,  England.  By  this  time 
the  coins  were  no  longer  in  their  original  presentation  case.  •  Ebenezer 
Locke  .Mason,  Jr.,  .American  coin  dealer,  claimed  that  C.  A.  Watters  saw  this 
coin  in  the  window  of  a  pawnshop  and  bought  it  for  12  shillings.  Mason 
stated  that  it  had  been  owned  earlier  by  a  Mr.  Walters,  a  wealthy  corn  mer¬ 
chant  of  Liverpool.  Later,  Mason  withdrew'  the  story,  indicating  that  the 
account  had  been  confused.  This  and  several  other  comments,  some  contra¬ 
dictory,  have  since  been  discredited.  •  In  addition,  it  seems  that  .Ma.son  had 
tried  to  buy  the  coin.  (Citation  cf  Joel  J.  Orosz,  communications  to  the 
author,  April  9  and  20,  1 999. )  Mason ’s  Coin  Collector’s  Herald,  December  1 879, 
p.  24:  “On  the  1 9th  of  June  we  sailed  from  New  \’ork  by  the  steamer  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  of  the  State  Line,  bound  for  Clasgow,  Scotland....  [Mason  visited 
Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  Liver|)ool.]  One  of  the  objects  of  this  visit  to  Eu¬ 
rope  was  to  examine  an  1804  United  States  dollar,  and,  if  genuine,  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  same,  but  the  owner  was  absent  from  the  city,  and  the  dollar  re¬ 
mains  an  English  piece  of  property.”  In  August  of  the  same  year.  Mason 
returned  to  the  United  States. 

•  1917,  June  14-15:  Messrs.  Glendining  &  Go.,  Ltd.,  London,  .sale  of  Part 
11  the  Watters  Collection.  Lot  227,  the  1804  dollar,  was  sold  on  June  15  for 
£330.  “Excessively  rare,  in  perfect  condition,  considered  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  known.”  Other  silver  coins  representing  a  partial  Proof  set  of 
1834  were  sold  separately. 

•  1917-1918:  Henry  Chapman.  Displayed  at  the  1917  ANA  Convention 
in  Rochester,  NY.  Sold  by  Chapman  on  June  20,  1918,  for  $2,500  (a  rather 
nice  mark-up),  to\'irgil  M.  Brand. 

•  1917,  August  23:  Letter  furnished  to  Chapman  by  f .  Louis  Comparette, 
curator  of  the  Mint  Collection:  “To  Whom  It  May  tioncern:  This  is  to  certify 
that  the  specimen  of  1804  dollar  shown  me  this  day  by  Mr.  Hemy  Cdiapman 
is  from  the  identical  die  as  a  specimen  in  the  Mint  Collection,  the  latter 
being  the  specimen  of  the  coin  usually  regarded  as  one  of  the  original  is- 
sue. 

•  1918,  June  20:  Addendum  to  the  Comparette  letter:  “June  20,  1919. 
■fhe  1 804  dollar  which  1  this  flay  sold  to  Mr.  Virgil  M.  Brand  is  the  identical 


dollar  shown  by  me  to  Dr.  Conqxarette  and  which  he  mentions  above.  Heniy 
Chapman.  No.  333  So.  16th.  Philadelphia.” 

•  1918-1926:VirgilM.  Brand. 

•  1926-1933:  Virgil  M.  Brand  estate. 

•  1932,  November  18:  Appraised  for  $3,500  by  Burdette  G.  Johnson, 
fhe  coin  was  serial  no.  86957  in  the  Virgil  Brand  estate  and  was  located  in 
“Rarities  Box  No.  8.” 

•  1933,  November  1,  to  ?:  4'o  .Arinin  W.  Brand  on  November  1,  1933, 
via  the  Brand  estate  division. 

•  1933  November,  or  later,  but  by  1942:  fraded  by  Armin  W'.  Brand  to 
his  brother,  Horace  Louis  Philip  Brand. 

•  1 942-1945:  Gn  consignment  from  Horace  Louis  Philip  Brand  to  Charles 
E.  Green  and  Ruth  Green.  Offered  in  The  Numismatist,  April  1942,  p.  348, 
by  R.  Green  (trade  style  of  (diaries  E.  Green;  Ruth  was  his  wife).  How'ever, 
the  photograph  was  “stock”  and  not  of  the  1804  dollar  being  offered. 

•  1945,  August  10:  Sold  by  Horace  Louis  Philip  Brand  and  his  former 
wife  Erna  M.  Brand  to  Ruth  and  Charles  E.  (b  een,  price  $3, 150.  Brand  told 
Green  that  he  sold  it  to  raise  money  to  give  to  its  co-owner,  Erna.  The  trans¬ 
action  took  |)lace  in  the  Industrial  National  Bank,  Chicago.  Advertised  in 
The  Numismatist,  September  1945,  jt.  998  (illustrated;  titled  “Purchased  by 
R.  Green”). 

•  1945,  September  29:  After  some  discussion  with  (diaries  E.  Green, 
Cdiarles  Frederick  Childs  contacted  his  son,  Frederick  Newell  Childs,  stat¬ 
ing  that  he  was  uncertain  about  buying  it  for  $5,000,  as  Green  had  offered 
it.  G.F.  Childs  had  been  in  touch  with  and  had  asked  opinions  of  dealer  Abe 
Kosoff  (of  tbe  Numismatic  (jallerv'.  New  York  City),  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  and  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  but  was  still  undecided.  Green  had  given 
him  an  option  until  September  30,  but  extended  it  to  October  1.  Uncertain 
as  to  Childs’  intentions,  Green  had  informed  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.,  the 
Baltimore  collector,  of  its  availability. 

•  1945,  October  1 :  F.  Newell  Childs  recommended  that  his  father,  Charles 
Frederick  Childs,  buy  the  coin,  fhe  decision  was  made  in  the  earlv  after¬ 
noon.  In  the  meantime,  Louis  Eliasberg  indicated  he  was  ready  to  buy  it  for 
$5,000  if  Childs  did  not.  Sold  by  R.  Green  and  C.E.  Green  to  the  following, 
for  $5,000.  Paid  for  the  next  day.  In  the  meantime,  Eliasberg  indicated  a 
willingness  to  buy  it,  but  the  coin  went  to  Childs.  Later,  Eliasberg  purchased 
the  Stickney  specimen  from  Mehfs  sale  of  the  Atwater  Collection. 

•  1945,  November:  R.  Green’s  advertisement  in  The  Numismatist  informed 
readers  that  the  coin  had  been  sold,  “name  of  purchaser  withheld  by  re¬ 
quest.” 

•  1945  to  1952:  Charles  Erederick  Childs  for  bis  son,  Erederick  Newell 
Childs;  added  to  the  collection  of  United  States  coins  by  date  sequence 
formed  by  Walter  H.  Childs  beginning  circa  1870.  C.F.  Childs:  “1  acquired 
for  my  son  the  1804  dollar  out  of  the  \’irgil  Brand  Collection.” 

•  1 952:  Given  with  the  Childs  coin  collection  to  Charles  Frederick  Childs 
11,  age  eight,  whose  father,  F.  Newell  Childs,  acted  as  custodian. 

•  1952-1999:  C.F.  Childs  11  and  family. 

•  1999,  August:  W’alter  H.  Childs  Collection  sale.  Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc. 

Details  of  this  specimen:  Gem  Proof-68.  416.7  grains.  Edge  lettering 
crushed.  Blue  and  iridescent  toning.  Lightly  struck  at  certain  star  centers. 
4'he  fmest-ipiality  specimen  of  the  1804  dollar.  •  On  the  obverse  a  fine  die 
crack  begins  at  the  outermost  tip  of  star  6  and  continues  upward,  through 
the  tops  of  LIBERIA'  ending  at  the  left  side  of  the  last  letter.  Reverse  with  a 
tiny  crack  heginning  at  the  upper  right  serif  of  N  UNf  fED,  continuing  across 
the  body  of  that  letter,  through  the  tops  of  TED  and  ending  in  the  field  to 
the  right  of  the  D,  about  2/3  of  the  way  to  the  next  to  highest  feather  at  the 
bottom  of  the  wing.  The  high  state  of  preservation  of  this  specimen  permits 
the  observation  of  certain  die  crack  details  that  might  not  be  discernible  on 
lower-graded  pieces.  All  1 804  Class  1  dollars  examined  by  the  author  show 
this  crack  to  one  degree  or  another,  thus  providing  a  marker  for  authentica¬ 
tion  purposes. 
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LA  SALLE  STREET  AT  JACKSON  lOULEVARD 
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MARibor 

Amsdosn  Numlsnslic  Asjociollen 
ChicAgo  Coin  Club 

Aosocists  M«mb«r 
Aasrieon  Numismslk  Sodstf 

4:«f>t73»th.l945 


Sold  to¬ 
ur.  C.  F.  Childs, 

37th. Floor  Board  of  Trade  Bldg., 
141  w. Jackson  Blvd., 

Chicago  4,111. 


Tlie  Virgil  Brand  1804  Original  silver  Dollar.  This  is  the  same 
Identical  coin  sold  by  Glendlnlng  of  London  June  14th. 1917  lot 
number  227.  Then  sold  by  Mr. Henry  chapman  Tune  1918  to  Mr. Virgil 
Brand. It  passed  to  his  brother  Horace  Brand  when  the  estate  was 
divided  193£.  I  purchased  this  coin  from  Mr. Horace  Brand  and  his 
former  Wlfe,Erna  M. Brand  Aug . 10th. 1945. 


The  above  described  Dollar  Is  from  the  same  Identical  dies  as 
parmelee,stlckney, Dunham  and  all  other  original  dollars  of  this 
date.  Beautiful  blue  proof,  i  belelve  the  finest  condition  of  any 

known  original  1804  Dollars.  Price . f5,000.00 

Paid  In  full. 


Official  invoice,  dated  September  29,  1945,  and  amended  to  Oc¬ 
tober  2,  for  the  Virgil  Brand  specimen  of  the  1804  silver  dollar.  The 
sellers  were  R.  Green  (owner  of  the  business)  and  her  husband 
Charles  E.  Green,  and  the  buyer  was  C.F.  Childs.  “Beautiful  blue 
Proof,  I  believe  the  finest  condition  of  any  known  original  1804  dol¬ 
lars,”  the  invoice  stated.  The  actual  transaction  took  place  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1,  but  the  payment  date  was  October  2. 
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Eafa  I/.  S.  sod  Foreign  Coin* 
Bou^t  And  Sold 

Ako  rolls  U.  3.  Coin*. 
Undroulatvd  Condition 
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AmericAn  Numismatic  AMoeiaUoe 
ChlcA<7o  Coin  Club 


LA  SALLE  STREET  AT  JACKSON  BOULEVARD 

CHICAGO  A  ILLINOIS 


Aisocisto  M«mb»r 
Ameticen  Nunitiniottc  Society 


Sold  to  5*  Gr«ens 


One  1804  Silver  Dollar  tojetiLor  with  orlgiaal  attoet. 

This  Is  the  eeme  1604  Dollar  purchased  froa  Henry  Chainian 
June  20-ldl6  and  listed  In  Virgil  arand  Journal  as  serial 

nimber  86957.  Paid  in  full  this  date  . . 

I31&0.00. 


Signed 


L4C4C>l<sh«0  1772 

5, 6 Cf!fkee//. 

Kr.  K.  Green,  1945. 

Room  1020  Board  of  Trade  Building, 

La  Salle  5t.  at  oacKton  Blvd. 

Chicago  4,  Ill.  U.a.A. 

Dear  hlr, 

i3e  have  received  tfu-ough  Lloyds  Bank  extract  of  letter 
from  Ur.  Childs  ana  your  letter  of  Cth  Ocl.  as  we  left  17, 

18,  Piccadilly,  20  years  ago  It  is  not  surprising  tnat  your 
letter  was  returned,  ehou^Ji  nine  tlctes  out  of  ten  It  would 
have  been  sent  on  to  us  nere.  We  also  received  your  M.O.  etc 
value  £2.11.10  with  5C  cents  and  were  waiting  to  know  what  It 
was  for.  AS  the  only  Indication  was  "Green,  USA"  we  could 
not  acknoT/ledge  it. 

As  to  the  matter  you  refer  tc  we  believe  Ur.  '.voters 
Is  dead  anc  v.e  do  not  knw  anytninF  about  nis  family,  nor'db' 
we  know  from  7;riom  he  purcnased  the  1804  dollar.  T.ie' e  nave 
been  great  changes  during  -he  war  and  thesre  is  nobody  on 
our  Starr  nov/  who  nad  anythlnj:  to  go  with  the  purchase  of  the 
coin. 

"Je  suggest  that  you  write  to  Ur.  Philip  Iluison, 
Beechwooa,  caioerstones,  Liverpool,  18,  unc.  and  ash  nin 
If  he  can  help  you.  y'rite  to  him  a.s  having  seen  his  name 
mentioned  in  the  Sale  Catalogue,  but  do  not  mention  our  name. 

As  to  the  books  you  mention  we  lost  nearly  all  our 
Catalogues  In  the  Blitz  and  at  present  we  have  no  copies  of  the 
l.Urdoch  Cataio"ue  nor  the  flatters  cat,  neither  can  we  offer  a 
complete  set  of  the  Numlsriatic  Circular,  but  we  will  note  tnat 
you  ..ant  these  and  offer  them  when  we  are  able  to  ao  so. 
Ileanwhilewe  snail  send  you  in  a  fev/  days  the  four  c'nagan 
ha4e  Lale  Catalogues  bouno  in  one  with  prices  and  plates. 

It  is  the  only  copy  we  have.  The  price  is  £2.  5.  0.  post 
Irea.  _  /  / 

lours  lalthiully,  ^  y  / 

for  iPxillC  S'  fihiC  V/U. 


TeLWMONtlWHIVtHAg.  S27»  IIMMO 


FLL/AGS 


Letter  from  Spink  &  Son,  Ltd.,  London,  November  29,  1945,  in 
response  to  R.  Green’s  inquiry  concerning  Mr.  Watters.  At  the  time, 
C.F.  Childs  was  interested  in  finding  as  much  as  he  could  about  the 
1804  silver  dollar,  in  particular  the  specimen  he  had  just  acquired, 
and  he  wrote  to  leading  collectors  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 


Invoice  from  Horace  Brand  and  his  estranged  or  former  wife, 
Erna  Brand,  August  10,  1945,  selling  the  Virgil  Brand  specimen  of 
the  1804  dollar.  No.  86957  in  the  Brand  ledger,  to  R.  Green. 
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RECISTEAED  CABi.B  ADDRKSSi  ''MONETA  PHILAOCLmiiA’’ 

u&u.  PHONE.  P£NNypACK£n  mi  i'OTanber  18th,  1941 


)Sr»  B*  (/reon, 

1540  Bryn  Vavt  ATe«, 
Chicago,  Ill. 


I>o«r  Ur.  Green, 

I  have  spent  the  host  part  of  to^lay  looking  up  old  record*, 
bunting  for  the  information  you  wish  about  the  1804  dollar*  I  cannot  find  where  *e 
sold  one  at  auction  during  the  year  1918  nor  any  correspondence 

around  that  tine  with  Mr.  Brand  regarding  an  1804  dollar.  1  do  not  know  whether  or 
not  Ur.  S*  R*  Chapman  sold  one  and  cannot  find  aiy  of  hi*  catalogues  to  verify  it* 

Is  there  any  information  attached  to  the  coin  to  tell  where  it  cane  from?  The 
1604  dollare  known  to  bo  geaulne  are  accounted  for  at  follows: 

1  XJ*  S«  Mint  now  in  Vashlngton* 

2  Appleton  Collection  in  Uass*  Historical  Society,  Boston,  Itass* 

9  ^run  Heed,  now  in  City  Uoseun,  Omaha* 

4  W.  P.  Dunham,  Chicago,  Ill.  Prom  S*  H*  &  H*  Chapman,  168&  to  J.  V.  Dexter  to 

II*  Brown  to  lir*  Bunhom* 

5  J*  H*  Hanning,  Albany  from  Vetmore,  .Vlazas,  Partoelee,  Cohen  Colleotion*  Kow  in 

possession  of  Ur.  Lwsmot  IXkpont  ^  7^ 

6  Stlckney  Collection  from  U.  S.  Mint  in  1845*  A 

This  wvuld  seem  to  account  for  all  of  the  geuoine  pieces*  Are  you  ouro  tho  Brand 
piece  is  not  a  re-strike?  If  I  can  be  of  further  service  to  you  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  from  you* 

Yours  verj'  truly,  , 


Letter  from  Ella  B.  Wright,  secretary  to  the  late  Henry 
Chapman,  who  on  November  28,  1941,  was  continuing  Chapman’s 
business,  as  she  had  since  Chapman’s  death  in  1935.  “I  have  spent 
the  best  part  of  the  day  looking  up  old  records  hunting  for  the  in¬ 
formation  you  wish  about  the  1804  dollar,”  she  wrote.  “1  cannot 
find  where  we  sold  one  at  auction  during  the  year  1918  nor  any 
correspondence  around  that  time  with  Brand  regarding  the  1804 
dollar.”  She  went  on  to  list  six  specimens  of  the  “original”  silver 
dollar  reflected  in  the  firm’s  records. 
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Associate  Member 
American  Numismetic  Soolaty 


Sept. 30th. 1945 


P.S.  I  beleive  I  have  told  you  the 
R.Si’een  whose  name  appears  on  this 
Mr.  C.F. Childs,  letter  head  is  none  other  than  my 

37th. Floor  Board  of  Trade  Eld«.,Wife  Ruth,  you  have  met  tier  but  I 
141  vr.  Jackson  Blvd.,  sure  I  had  told  you  she  is 

Chicago  4,111.  real  owner  of  this  business. 


My  Dear  Ur.  Childs; 


After  much  dellbertalon  on  the  matter  of  the  1804  Dollar  1  have  de¬ 
cided  to  offer  it  to  Mr.Kllasberg  of  Baltimore, Md.  I  did  this  only 
after  our  conversation  of  yesterday  and  I  want  to  say  I  dc  not 
blame  you  at  all  for  not  taking  the  dollar  because  I  realize  you 
are  not  as  familiar  with  the  present  coin  market  as  I  am,  and  you 
have  to  consider  taxes  and  a  dozen  other  things  that  are  MUCH  EXKXI>; 
GREATER  IN  YOUR  CASE  THAN  MINE. 


I  hope  you  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  held  the  coin  and  gave  you 
first  Exh  chance  at  it  and  now  that  you  did  not  buy  you  will  be  glad 
to  see  me  sell  it  elsewhere  I  am  sure. 

After  trying  Mr.  Ellasberg  (if  we  fall  to  deal)  I  will  then  again 
offer  it  to  you  or  anyone  else  who  wants  the  dollar. 


About  four  yrs.  ago  l  sold,  a  pattern  JkU.oo  gold  to  Mr.  Uehl  for 
$750,00  He  sold  it  to  Mr.  T.  James  Clark, taea  later  bought  it  back 
and  offered  it  to  me  here  in  1943  at  the  A. H.A. Convention  for  CIOOOJJO 
I  did  not  buy  well  He  sold  it  in  the  Olsen  sale  for  $3,850.00  In  .**1* 
SSBSYsale  was  an  1385  Trade  Dollar  that  I  bought  from  Ben's  Stamp 
and  Coir,  here  in  Chicago  for  roia  in  San  Antinio  Tex. 

for  3750, Oo  well  Ur.  Meal  ixjugdt  th_t  one  and  sold  it  in  the  Eiaww* 
x&iKxfnx  Jack  Roe  sale  of  li4fi  as  coming  from  the  Colonel  Green  Col. 
for  $1875.00  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  items  that  have  COOBIE  H 
price  so  to  speai:  In  a  very  short  time,  I  donot  say  the  1804  Dollar 
vriLll  do  as  well  but  I  EEEI  CERTAINLY  BELEIVE  IT  IS  MORE  DESIREABLE 
than  many  coins  that  are  making  record  prices  today,  and  I  can  see 
no  reason  why  it  should  not  SET  A  RECORD  PRICE  SINCE  IT  IS  THE  HOST 
POPULAR  OF  ALL  U.S.COINS.  Please  dent  think  I  am  trying  to  HIC-H 
PRESSURE  A  SALE  I  DO  NOT  DO  THAT  BUT  I  FEEL  I  KNOV/  COINS  FAIRLY  V/ELL 
AND  I  BELEira  ALL  I  HAVE  EVER  SAID  ABOUT  THE  1804  DOLLAR  ETCLUDING 
THE  PRICE  IS  IN  LINE  WITH  TODAYS  MARKET.  About  4  yrs.  ago  I  was  buy¬ 
ing  the  small  commemorative  Gold  Sets(ll  pieces)  for  335.00  tc  90.00 
and  selling  at  $100.00  NOW  WE  ARE  BIDING  £185.00(see  Numismatist  of 
Sopt.  page  999  and  the  large  set.Pan.Pac.in  copper  frame  I  sold  S  of 
them  about  4  yrs. ago  for  $650.00  to  $675.00  now  we  are  biding  $950.00 
in  the  same  numismatist. I  could  go  on  Indefinate  but  I  have  said  enou^ 

Thanking  you  for  past  favors  I  am.  STILL  YOUR  FRIEND, 


Letter  from  C.E.  Green  to  C.F.  Childs  regarding  the  1804  silver 
dollar.  At  the  time,  Childs  was  considering  the  purchase  of  the 
1804  dollar  but  had  not  yet  made  up  his  mind. 


C.  F.  Childs  and  Company 

CHICAGO-MCW  YORK 
Cklcac»i  ORImt  t41  W.  jArli***  B«ul**ar(l 

N*«  York  Oinc«t  120  8rMd«r«y 


CONFIRMATION  OF 

OUTGOING 

TELEGRAM 


O.  K. _ 

*™°-crxT' 

rm* nwrtn— 


SENT  VIA. 


TELEGRAPH  CO 


date.  -- 


LT*  ODR.  F*  R.  GlILnS 
0.  8*  HAVY 
HOm  1699  BU  FKR5 
^AfiHIHOTOH  25,  D*  C. 


Tou  bought,  it*  Mailing  you  etory* 
OFC 


Obarge  to  CFO  i  Go* 


Telegram,  from  C.F.  Childs  to  his  son,  Lt.  Commander  F.N. 
Childs,  October  1,  1945.  “You  bought  it.  Mailing  you  story.”  A 
short  but  pivotal  message. 
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5.  Dexter  Specimen 

(Dunham  Collection  coin) 

I  liis  (lark  bluisli  steel  toned  Proof,  known  as  tlie  Dexter  Specimen,  and 
wliich  just  as  easily  could  he  called  the  Dimliain  specimen  or  the  Bareford 
specimen,  set  a  then  world  record  price  for  a  coin  sold  at  puhlic  auction  in 
1 989  w  hen  it  just  missed  realizing  a  seven-figure  price,  a  hat  t  ier  wliich  would 
not  he  hroken  until  1996  with  the  sale  of  the  Kliasherg  1918  Liberty  nickel. 

•  1 884- 1 84()s,  circa.  Struck  sometime  during  this  period,  by  or  under  the 
direction  of  (ihief  Coiner  Adam  Eckfeldt.  Most  likely  coined  circa  the  mid- 
1880s  along  with  the  other  (ilass  1  coins. 

•  19th  century:  Lnknown  intermediaries,  perhaps  someone  connected 
with  the  Mint  or,  likely,  a  descendant. 

•  1884,  circa:  S.  Hudson  Chapman  and  HeniT  Chapman,  Jr.,  known  as 
the  Chapman  brothers,  Philadelphia  coin  dealers.  Apparently  “laundered” 
through  the  following,  to  disguise  its  having  come  from  the  Chapmans. 

•  1884,  October  14:  Adolph  Weyl  sale,  Berlin,  Germany,  Lot  159. 

•  1 884- 1 885:  Chapman  brothers,  who  bought  their  own  coin,  but  now  it 
had  an  exotic  pedigree  to  a  German  cabinet. 

•  1885,  May  14-15:  Chapman  brothers  sale,  Lot  854.  Described  by  the 
Chapmans  as  a  “great  gem.”  Further:  “We  have  written  to  Mr.  Weyl,  the  cata¬ 
loguer,  for  information  as  to  its  previous  ownership,  but  have  not  yet  received 
his  replv.”  •  Concerning  this  sale,  Eric  P.  Newman  commented:  “  1  he  devious¬ 
ness  of  S.H.  and  H.  Chapman  in  the  acquisition  of  the  Dexter  Class  I  1804 
dollar  can  now  be  further  documented.  Edouard  Frossard,  in  1884-5,  charged 
that  the  1804  dollar  sold  at  auction  in  Berlin  on  October  18,  1884,  by  Adolph 
Weyl  to  the  Chapman  brothers  was  not  the  same  coin  the  Chapmans  auc¬ 
tioned  on  May  14,  1885.  Based  upon  this  assertion  a  speculation  was  made 
that  the  Chapmans  wished  to  develop  a  foreign  source  for  the  initial  appear¬ 
ance  of  an  unrecorded  1804  dollar  to  give  it  a  distant  pedigree  and  thereby 
take  the  heat  off  the  Philadelphia  Mint  officials  and  John  W'.  Haseltine  as 
surreptitious  distributors  of  1804  dollars.  The  idea  that  the  Dexter  1804  dol¬ 
lar  never  left  Philadelphia  and  was  merely  used  as  a  basis  for  a  fictitious  auc¬ 
tion  sale  in  Berlin  was  included  as  a  possibility.  In  the  extensive  research  on 
the  1804  dollar  during  the  inten'ening  period,  it  was  strange  that  no  one 
examined  the  Adolph  Weyl  sale  catalogue  to  support  or  refute  Frossard’s 
charges.  There  was  good  reason.  The  distribution  of  that  catalogue  must  have 
been  quite  limited  as  it  took  a  five-year  search  before  I  was  fortunate  enough 
to  locate  a  copy  in  the  Austrian  National  Numismatic  Collection  in  Vienna.” 
At  this  point  Newman  reproduced  the  description  and  illustration  from  the 
Weyl  catalogue  of  the  1 804  dollar,  after  which  he  commented:  “The  Chapmans 
sent  the  piece  to  Weyl  to  give  it  an  apparent  European  origin  and  preaiTanged 
its  ‘purchase’  so  that  it  could  be  resold  in  the  United  States.  Auctioning  Ameri¬ 
can  pieces  for  the  first  time  in  a  foreign  countiy  is  a  practice  which  still  contin¬ 
ues  in  order  to  prevent  potential  buyers  from  ascertaining  the  true  source  of 
pieces  auctioned.”  •  I  he  original  1885  catalogue  description  was  later  quoted 
at  length  by  the  author  oi  Illustrated  Histoiy  of  the  United  States  Mint  (published 
by  George  C.  Evans,  author  not  known),  and  began  with:  “I’his  coin  among 
cxrllectors  is  known  as  the  king  of  American  rarities. 

•  1885:  ).W.  Scott,  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  tiompany.  Per  the  Chapman 
brothers  descri|)tion  in  their  1885  sale,  this  was  said:  S.H.  and  H.  Chapman 
purchased  October  1884,  at  a  sale  in  Berlin,  and  resold  to  a  Mr.  Scott,  a 
dealer  in  coins,  for  $  1 ,000  at  their  Philadelphia  sale,  in  May  1 885.”  Sccrtt  was 
agent  for  the  following. 

•  1885-1899:  James  Vila  Dexter,  Denver,  Colorado.  In  his  infinite  wis- 
chmi,  Dexter  seems  to  have  taken  a  “D”  punch  and  counterstamped  his  ini¬ 
tial  on  a  cloud  on  the  reverse.  Apparently,  he  marked  certain  other  of  his 
coins  as  well. 

•  1887,  Eehniary  10:  A.  Loudon  Snowden,  former  .siqierintendent  of  the 
Mint,  swore  an  affidavit  stating  that  the  Dexter  specimen  formeiiy  sold  by  tbe 
Chapman  brothers,  and  also  the  Mint  Cabinet  1804  dollar  [No.  I  in  the  present 
listing],  were  both  (italics  added)  “of  the  year  1804  coined  in  that  year." 

•  1899-1908:  Dexter  estate. 

•  1903,  November  .5:  Roland  (a.k.a.  Rollin  )(i.  Panin,  flnion  Dejxisil 
&  I  rust  Co.,  Denver,  executor  of  the  Dexter  estate.  Sold  on  this  date,  alter 


much  correspondence  with  the  numismatic  conimimity. 

•  1903-1904:  H.(..  Brown,  Portland,  ( )regon.  The  Numismatist.  Dcx  etnhei 
1903,  noted  that  an  1804  silver  dollar  was  sold  by  Roland  ( ..  Pan  in,  secretan 
and  treasurer  of  the  Union  Deposit  and  I  iust  Company,  Denver,  for  the  sum 
of  $2,000  with  the  buyer  being  H.C.  Brown,  ol  Portland,  Oregon,  according 
to  a  report,  “1  he  silver  dollar  made  in  1804  is  the  gem  ol  the  L  nited  States 
coinage,  and  the  price  |)aid  yesterday  is  the  highest  paid  for  an  ,\merican 
coin.  The  stoiy  leading  up  to  the  sale  is  interesting:  For  some  years  jiast  there 
has  not  been  a  mail  that  has  not  brought  to  Mr.  Panin  inquin  in  regard  to  the 
coin,  and  each  contained  a  cjuery  as  to  what  price  to  buy.  Mr.  Pan  in  would 
usually  write  down  the  first  figure  which  came  to  his  mind,  because  he  did  not 
w'ish  to  part  with  the  coin,  When  he  answered  Mr.  Brown’s  letter  he  placed 
the  figure  at  $2,000  and  forgot  all  about  the  matter.  No  sooner  had  the  letter 
arrived  and  telegrams  began  to  pour  into  the  office  of  Mr.  Panin  from  Mr. 
Brown.  4'he  Denver  man  disliked  to  part  with  it,  but  in  order  to  keej)  his  word 
he  sent  the  dollar  today  in  receipt  of  the  order  for  $2,000.” 

•  1904,  October  1 1:  Lyman  H.  Low,  Part  1  of  the  Brown  Collection,  Lot 
431.  “Extremely  Fine,  with  a  brilliant,  pimof-like  surface....”  lu  the  same 
month.  The  Numismatist  carried  Lyman  H.  Low’s  defense  of  the  1804  dollar, 
which  had  been  criticized  in  an  earlier  issue:  “In  my  catalogue  of  the  coming 
Brown  sale  1  give  what  I  believe  to  be  the  most  complete  account  that  has 
ever  been  published  of  this  celebrated  coin,  with  an  accurate  tabulated  list 
of  eveiy  genuine  specimen  that  is  known  up  to  date — ;just  13  of  them...  I 
have  my  theories,  gathered  from  points  which  I  have  stored  away  from  time 
to  time,  during  the  past  25  years,  some  of  which  1  disclose  in  the  Brown 
catalogue,  but  I  have  not  consummated  them  sufficiently  at  the  present  time, 
to  give  them  as  freely  as  I  would  like  to  do;  later  I  intend  to  do  so.  I  regard 
it  as  veiy  important,  when  considering  the  endorsement  to  be  given  to  the 
coin  as  a  bcrna  fide  issue  and  production  of  Lhiited  States  Mint,  that  we 
should  take  into  consideration  the  standing  and  experience  of  those  emi¬ 
nent  collectors  who  have  admitted  the  pieces  into  their  cabinets.  The  judg¬ 
ment  of  such  men  as  Stickney,  Mickley,  Sanford,  Appleton,  Parmelee, 
Lillienthal,  Cohen,  Reed,  and  Ten  Eyck  must  be  respected,  and  more  can  be 
said  of  them  than  that  their  wealth  enabled  them  to  possess  the  jiiece.  They 
were  connoisseurs  as  well  as  collectors,  foremost  in  the  ranks,  and  the  ad¬ 
verse  criticisms  of  today  must  be  taken  cautiously,  and  the  source  and  ob¬ 
ject  or  aim  of  such,  carefully  considered.”  This  was  begging  the  question,  as 
discussion  in  numismatic  circles  centered  not  upon  whether  such  pieces 
had  been  struck  at  the  Mint,  but  upon  when  they  had  been  made. 

•  1 904- 1 939:  William  Forrester  Dunham,  Chicago.  Exhihited  by  Dunham 
including  at  the  Febmary  4,  1910,  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Numismatic  Soci¬ 
ety,  a  group  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  America’s  most  active  numismatic 
clubs.  The  Numismatist.  FebmaiT  1905,  commented  that  the  Dexter  specimen 
of  the  1804  silver  dollar,  recently  purchased  by  William  f.  Dunham  of  (.hi- 
cago,  “will  remain  forever”  in  that  city,  according  to  a  four-  [lage  article  w  hich 
designated  the  piece  as  the  “King  of  Rarities.”  The  narrative  continued:  “For 
a  century  it  has  remained  wrap|)ed  in  silk  and  tissue  pa})er,  waiting  all  the 
time,  says  the  present  owner,  to  come  into  the  ])OSsession  of  someone  who 
never  would  part  with  it  again.  In  a  way  the  action  of  the  present  owner  in 
buying  the  coin  was  a  patriotic  deed.  He  bought  it  for  the  city  and  says  it  shall 
never  leave  here.  When  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  is  housed  downtown 
he  will  give  his  collection  to  that  in.stitution.  It  will  never  again  be  for  sale.” 

•  1939-1941:  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  purchased  the  Dunham  collection  for 
his  inventory,  fhe  reaction  of  the  Field  Museum  was  not  recorded. 

•  1941,  |une  3:  B.  Max  Mehl,  Dunham  Collection,  Lot  1958.  Sold  pri¬ 
vately  to  Ciharles  M.  Williams,  price  $4,250,  before  the  “auction”  took  place; 
Williams  bought  another  rarity,  the  1 822  $5,  from  the  Dunham  sale  privately 
beforehand,  and  had  his  pick  of  anything  else  he  wanted.  .Mthough  an  “auc¬ 
tion  catalogue”  was  puhlished,  Mehl  sold  many  things  before  the  sale,  often 
long  before,  but  listed  them  in  the  catalogue  anyway,  and  later  published  the 
“jmces  realized.”  The  uumismatic  community  was  none  the  wiser  until  in 
later  years  the  story  came  to  light  through,  several  channels.  1  he  present  writer 
(in  a  study  of  the  john  Work  (iarrett  papers),  Donald  M.  Miller  (ol  Indiana. 
Rennsylvatiia,  who  noticed  the  curious  situation  that  multiple  tokens  were 
pedigreed  to  the  same  single  Dunham  sale  lots,  and  in  addition  to  this  un¬ 
usual  situatioti,  some  had  heen  invoiced  priot  to  the  Dunham  s.ile).  and  .\be 
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Kosotr(\vho  told  of  (diaries  M,  Williams  having  had  his  jiick  of  the  Dunham 
delicacies  before  the  auction),  were  among  those  piecing  together  the  stoiy. 

•  1941-1949:  Charles  M.  Williams,  (ancinnati,  Ohio. 

•  1949:  Abe  Kosoff  (via  Numismatic  (.allery)  and  Sol  Kaplan,  purchas¬ 
ers  from  VN'illiams. 

•  1949-1981:  Harold  Bareford. 

•  1981,  October  22-23:  Stack’s,  Bareford  Collection,  Lot  424. 

•  1981-1985:  Rarcoa  (Ed  Milas),  Chicago,  Illinois. 

•  1985-1989:  Leon  Hendrickson  and  Ceorge  Weingart. 

•  1989,  July  7:  Rarcoa,  .Auction  ’89,  Lot  247. 

•  1989-?:  .American  Rare  Coin  Fund,  L.P.,  Hugh  Sconyers,  financial  man¬ 
ager,  Kevin  Lipton,  numismatic  manager. 

•  1990s,  early:  Northern  California  collector. 

•  1993,  July:  Superior  Calleries  sale.  Reserve  uot  met;  returned  to  consignor. 

•  1994,  August:  Superior  Calleries  sale. 

•  1994:  Harlan  White,  proprietor  of  the  Old  Coin  Shop,  San  Diego, 
California. 

•  Private  Midwest  collection. 

Details  of  this  specimen:  Proof-63.  415.8  grains.  Edge  lettering  crushed. 
D  counterstamped  on  a  cloud  on  the  reverse. 

6.  Parmelee  Specimen 

(Byron  Reed  Collection  Coin) 

Currently  residing  in  a  special  showcase  in  the  Durham  (Vestern  Heri¬ 
tage  Museum  in  Omaha,  this  specimen  is  a  part  of  the  Byron  Reed  Collec¬ 
tion  on  display  in  that  institution.  Its  most  famous  owner,  of  course,  was 
Lorin  G.  Parmelee  of  Boston  baked  bean  fame.  In  1 874,  Edward  D.  Cogan 
wrote,  regarcUng  this  piece:  “This  dollar  1  guarantee  is  original  and  a  re¬ 
markably  fine  impression,  and  is  known  to  be  one  of,  if  not  the  most  rare 
piece  in  the  American  series,  not  more  than  four  or  five  being  known  to 
collectors  in  the  United  States.” 

•  1834  to  1840s:  Most  likely  coined  circa  the  mid-1830s  along  with  the 
other  Class  1  coins,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Coiner  Adam  Eckfeldt. 

•  1840s,  late,  to  1868:  In  the  possession  of  the  acquirer,  then  to  an  un¬ 
known  “lady,”  allegedly  bought  from  the  Mint  by  a  person  unknown,  for  face 
value  during  the  administration  ofjames  Knox  Polk,  1845-1849.  If  so,  this  was 
a  trade  with  the  Mint  Cabinet  or  an  official,  the  details  of  which  are  not  known 
today.  •  Alternatively,  there  is  this  somewhat  related  account  in  Counterfeit, 
Mis-Stnick  and  Unoffcicd  Coins,  by  Don  I’axay,  page  82:  “In  1868  a  specimen 
[of  the  rare  1804  dollar]  was  purchased  by  E.H.  Sanford  from  an  elderly  lady 
wbo  claimed  to  have  obtained  it  (for  the  price  of  one  dollar)  from  the  Mint 
during  Polk’s  administration.”  TTie  “aged  lady”  gave  the  coin  to  her  son,  per 
the  story,  and  the  coin  was  sold  to  E.  Harrison  Sanford  (see  below). 

•  1868:  Owned  by  the  son  of  the  above  mentioned  lady,  but  apparently 
sold  by  May  1868.  •  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  May  1868:  “A  [hitherto 
unknown]  specimen  has  come  to  light,  said  to  be  superior  even  to  Mr. 
Appleton’s,  a  genuine  impression  too  with  the  circum.scrij)tion  on  the  edge.... 
The  one  at  present  under  notice  is  thought  to  be  an  original.  Ehe  mother  of 
the  recent  proprietor  obtained  it  in  Philadelphia  at  some  time  during  Presi¬ 
dent  Polk’s  administration.  Hearing  of  the  high  price  paid  for  Mr.  Mickley’s, 
this  lady  exclaimed:  ‘Why,  I  have  an  1804  dollar!’  ‘Impossible,”  replied  her 
son;  but,  on  investigation,  the  ‘impossible’  became  fact,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  piece  has  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  third  party.  For  further  particulars 
inquire  of  the  present  owner.”  A  careful  reading  of  the  preceding  account 
states  that  the  coin  was  obtained  in  Philadelphia,  but  nothing  was  said  about 
it  being  obtained  for  face  value.  Dr.  Joel  J .  Orosz  has  pointed  out  that  if  in 
1843  the  curators  of  the  Mint  Cabinet  required  M.A.  Stickney  to  trade  a 
gold  IMMUNE  COLUMBIA  piece  plus  examples  of  Pine  1  ree  silver  coins 
dated  1652,  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  Mint  would  have  offered  one  for  face 
value  at  a  later  date.  4'hus,  it  seems  reasonable  that  the  coin  may  have  been 
sold  or  traded  to  a  collector  in  Philadelphia. 

•  1868-1874;  E.  Harrison  Sanford. 


•  1874,  November  27:  Edward  D.  Cogan,  Sanford  Collection,  Lot  99. 
“1  his  dollar  I  guarantee  original  and  a  remarkably  fine  impression....” 

•  1874-1890:  Lorin  C.  Parmelee.  During  this  time  he  also  bought  and 
sold  the  Cohen  coin  (No.  8  below). 

•  1890,  June:  Offered  for  sale  by  Ed.  Frossard  in  Numisrna,  apparently 
on  consignment  from  Parmelee. 

•  1890,  June  25-27:  New  York  (iloin  &  Stamp  Company,  Parmelee  Col¬ 
lection,  Lot  817. 

•  1890-1891:  Byron  Reed. 

•  1891 -1980s:  Omaha  City  Library,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

•  1980s  to  date:  I  ransferred  in  the  1980s  for  display  to  Western  Heri¬ 
tage  Museum,  Omaha,  currently  known  as  the  Durham  Western  Heritage 
Museum.  On  view  intermittently  since  that  time.  The  collection,  not  on  view 
since  1996,  “was  officially  transferred  March  1 1  [1999]  from  the  Gerald  R. 
Ford  Conservation  (ienter  to  the  Durham  Western  Heritage  Museum,  where 
it  will  go  on  disj)lay  in  June,”  noted  Coin  World,  April  12,  1999.  Subsequently, 
it  was  announced  that  June  19,  1999,  would  be  the  opening  date. 

Details  of  this  specimen:  Proof-63,  flat  stars.  416.1  grains  (cf.  l^wxencej. 
Lee,  curator  of  preceding).  Utter  (May  1 999)  certified  as  Proof-64  by  ICG.  Fric¬ 
tion  in  fields.  Edge  lettering  crushed.  •  On  the  obverse  a  fine  die  crack  begins  at 
the  outermost  tip  of  star  6  and  continues  upward,  through  the  tops  of  LIB¬ 
ERIA'  ending  at  the  left  side  of  the  last  letter.  Reverse  with  a  tiny  crack  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  right  top  side  of  I  in  UNITED,  continuing  across  the  body  of  that 
letter,  through  the  tops  of  I  ED  and  ending  in  the  field  to  the  right  of  the  D, 
about  2/3  of  the  way  to  the  next  to  highest  feather  at  the  bottom  of  the  wing. 

7.  Mickley  Specimen 

(David  Queller  Collection  coin) 

Joseph  J.  Mickley  was  one  of  our  countiy’s  most  celebrated  collectors  of 
the  second  and  third  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  His  tmmismatic 
interests  were  varied,  including  the  acquisition  of  early  coinage  dies  of  the 
United  States  Mint.  For  many  years  this  specimen  was  in  the  collection  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Societv. 

•  1834-5,  circa:  Probably  struck  sometime  during  this  period,  by  or  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Chief  Coiner  .Adam  Eckfeldt.  Could  one  or  both  of 
Nos.  7  and  8  have  been  intended  for  presentation  in  Cochin-China  or  Ja¬ 
pan?  If  so,  the  striking  time  would  have  been  spring  1835.  (Specimens  no.  7 
and  no.  8  have  the  same  hypothetical  scenario  for  their  early  years,  as  each 
shows  evidence  of  limited  circulation.) 

•  183()s  or  1840s:  Possibly  traded  or  sold  to  a  numismatist  or  other 
collector,  or  placed  into  circulation  by  someone  at  the  State  Department 
after  its  presentation  set  was  returned  as  undelivered. 

•  185()s:  Henn  ('..  A  oung,  a  teller  for  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  c.1850, 
siqtposedly  retrieved  from  a  deposit  at  face  value. 

•  1859,  prior  to,  until  1867:  Joseph  J.  Mickley. 

•  1867,  Octoher  28:  W.  Elliot  Woodward,  Mickley  Collection,  Lot  1696. 
“  Fhis  piece  is  regarded  by  all  .American  collectors  and  the  gem  of  Mr. 
Mickley’s  collection.  It  has  been  in  circulation,  but  it  is  still  in  the  finest 
condition....  It  was  obtained  many  years  ago  from  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania 
and  is  beyond  question,  not  only  genuine,  but  original.  Cf  the  four  speci¬ 
mens  known,  two,  it  is  certain  were  struck  at  a  period  subsequent  to  1804, 
and  till  one  was  recently  obtained  by  Col.  Cohen,  from  Richmond,  this  was 
supposed  to  be  the  only  original  one  existing;  scarce.”  The  April  1868  issue 
of  American  Jounml  of  Numismatics  stated  the  buyer  was  Cogan,  but  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Lilliendahl  seems  to  have  owned  it  in  the  meantime,  perhaps  acquir¬ 
ing  it  via  (iogan  as  his  agent.  Indeed,  the  next  (May  1868)  issue  of  the  same 
journal  noted:  “Since  the  sale  of  Mr.  Mickley’s  genuine  and  original  piece  of 
this  denomination  to  Mr.  Lilliendahl,  last  fall,  and  its  subsequent  accpiisi- 
tion  by  Mr.  Appleton....” 

•  1867:  Edward  D.  Ciogan,  briefly  if  at  all. 

•  1867-1868:  William  A.  Lilliendahl,  who  bought  it  at  the  Mickley  sale, 
later  selling  it  to  the  following  for  cash  and  some  coins.  In  1876,  Emmanuel  J. 
Attinelli  mentioned  the  Lilliendahl  connection:  “Fhis  [burglaiy  of  certain  items 
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from  Mickley’scollertioii)  iiiulouhtedlv  produced  a  (eeliiig  of  inscairity  which, 
at  Mr.  Mickley’s  advancing  age,  induced  liiin  to  at  once  disjjose  of  the  clier- 
ished  of)jects  of  fiis  soficitiufe  antf  care,  tfie  fafx)!'  ancf  searcfi  of  many  years 
spent  in  gatfiering  togetfier  tfiese  mementos  of  tfie  past,  f'fie  gem  of  tfie  cof- 
fection  was  tfie  i804  Doffar,  wfiicfi  was  fjougfit  by  Mr.  Wiffiam  A.  Liffiendafif 
for  $750,  prohabfy  the  fiigfiest  sum  ever  paicf  in  tfiis  country  for  a  singfe  coin.” 

•  f  868,  Februaiy:  Edward  D.  Cogan,  wfio  around  tfiis  time  became  quite 
interested  in  tfie  fiistory  of’ the  i804  doffar.  Traded  to  the  toffowing  in  the 
same  inontfi. 

•  f  868- f  908:  Wiffiam  Sumner  Appfeton. 

•  f  903- f  905:  Wiffiam  Sumner  Appfeton  estate. 

•  f905-f970:  Massachusetts  fdistoricaf  Society. 

•  f  970,  October  23-24:  Stack’s,  Massachirsetts  Historicaf  Society  Coffec- 
tion.  Lot  625. 

•  f  970- f  974:  Chicago  private  coffection. 

•  f  974,  January:  Bougfit  by  Stack’s,  agent  tor  the  foffowing. 

•  f  974- f  993:  Reed  fdawn. 

•  f  993,  October  i3-f  4:  Stack’s,  Reed  Hawn  Coffection,  Lot  735. 

•  i993  to  cfate:  David  Queffer  Coffection.  The  circumstances  of  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  the  doffar  were  refatecf  to  the  writer  by  the  coin’s  new  owner:  “I  recaff 
sitting  next  to  the  person  who  bought  this  coin  at  the  Stack’s  auction  in 
f  970.  He  received  a  stancfing  ovation  and  was  very  proud  to  own  this  Mickfey 
i804  doffar.  When  I  bought  this  same  coin  at  the  Reed  Hawn  safe  f  afso 
received  the  same  standing  ovation  and  was  veiy  happy  to  become  the  new 
proud  owner  of  this  1804  Cfass  1  cfoffar.  This  f  804  doffar  was  the  fast  coin  f 
needed  to  compfete  my  set  of  sifver  cfoifars  in  fiigh  grades.  Uncirculated 
from  1794  to  1873  and  Proof  and  Uncirculated  from  1836  to  1921.  To  my 
knowledge  this  is  the  only  complete  set  in  a  collector’s  hands.” 

Details  of  this  specimen:  Proof-50.  4 1 6.4  grains.  Edge  lettering  crushed. 
On  the  obverse  a  fine  die  crack  begins  at  the  outermost  tip  of  star  5  and 
continues  upward,  through  the  tops  of  LIBERIA'.  Two  tiny  raised  dots  in  hair, 
far  below  B  {LIBERTY);  there  are  rust  pits,  present,  but  not  obvious.  Reverse 
w'ith  a  tiny  crack  beginning  at  the  left  top  side  of  U  in  LINITED,  continuing 
across  the  body  of  that  letter,  through  the  tops  of  TED  and  ending  at  the  1st 
S  in  STATES. 

8.  Cohen  Specimen 

(American  Numismatic  Association  Museum) 

This  specimen  was  lost  in  the  robbery  of  the  Willis  H.  du  Pont  collection 
in  October  1 967  and  was  recovered  in  April  1 993.  The  same  gentleman  also 
owned  a  Class  HI  specimen  wliich  was  recovered  in  the  1980s.  Both  speci¬ 
mens  have  since  been  donated  to  institutional  collections. 

•  1834-5,  circa:  Probably  struck  sometime  during  this  period,  by  or  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Chief  Coiner  Adam  Eckfeldt.  Could  one  or  both  of  Nos. 

7  and  8  have  been  intended  for  presentation  in  Cochin-China  or  Japan?  If 
so,  the  striking  time  would  have  been  spring  1835.  (Specimens  no.  7  and  no. 

8  have  the  same  hypothetical  scenario  for  their  early  years,  as  each  shows 
evidence  of  limited  circulation.) 

•  183()s- 1860s:  Unknown  intermediaries.  •  Joel  J.  Orosz  offers  a  specula¬ 
tion:  Robert  Cilmor,  Jr.,  the  Baltimore  collector  w'ho  was  active  in  the  1830s 
and  1 840s  and  who  was  supplied  various  coins  by  Adam  Eckfeldt,  is  not  known 
to  have  had  an  1 804  dollar,  as  none  has  been  traced  to  him  at  a  later  date. 
“However,  if  [1804  dollars]  became  available  to  the  Mint’s  pet  collectors  in 
1 843,  Cilmor  still  had  five  years  to  live,  and  should  have  been  offered  one,  and 
if  offered,  almost  surely  would  have  accepted  (we  know  from  his  1 84 1  letter  to 
[oel  Roberts  Poinsett  that  he  lacked  only  a  few  coins  in  his  attempt  to  com¬ 
plete  a  date  nm  of  silver  coins  from  the  Mint).  We  also  know  that  most  of  his 
collection  passed  to  his  nejihew  after  he  died  in  1848,  and  that  his  nephew 
(also  known  as  Robert  (-ilmor,  Jr.)  sold  the  bulk  of  the  coins  jirivately  in  early 
1861.  However,  a  few  ‘heirloom’  pieces  such  as  a  1787  Brasher  gold  doubloon 
were  kefit  in  the  family,  and  apparently  became  the  property  of  the  second 
Robert  ( ,ilmor,  Jr.’s  son,  1  lariy  ( 1 838- 1 883),  a  Confederate  cavaliyman.  Might 
the  (iohen  1 804  dollar  have  been  one  of  the  (iilmor  heirloom  coins?  If  so,  it  is 


conceivable  that  during  the  hardshijis  of  the  (iivil  W'ai  years,  es|)e(  ially  in  the 
South,  Hany  (iilmor  might  have  spent  the  coin,  explaining  how  it  might  have 
turned  up  in  the  South  (Richmond)  during  the  Civil  War  era.  Purely  specula¬ 
tive,  1  admit,  but  intriguing  nonetheless!” 

•  1865,  circa:  Purchased  “over  the  counter”  at  the  exchange  ollice  of 
Edward  Cohen,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

•  1865-1875:  Col.  Mendes  1.  Ciohen,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

•  1875,  October  15:  Edward  D.  Cogan,  (iohen  C.ollection,  l.ot  535.  “It 
has  been  more  circulated  than  either  of  the  two  previously  sold  at  auction, 
and  has  every  appearance  of  having  been  struck  in  the  year  of  its  date,  and 
is  guaranteed  to  be  original.” 

•  1875-1876:  Henry  S.  Adams,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

•  1876,  November  1:  Edward  D.  Cogair,  Adams  Collection,  Lot  356. 

•  1876-1878:  Lorin  C.  Parmelee.  Sold  by  Parmelee  after  he  bought  the 
Sanford  Collection  coin.  No.  6  in  the  above  list  {The  Numismatist,  ]\\\y  1896, 
account  by  Parmelee).  However,  as  Parmelee  already  owned  the  Sanford  coitr 
when  he  bought  the  Cohen  coin,  he  must  have  desired  the  (iohen  piece  as  a 
duplicate. 

•  1878:  Henry  C.  Sampson,  dealer  intermediary. 

•  1 878- 1 906:  Major  William  Boerum  Wetnrore,  New  York  City,  New  York. 

•  1906,  June  27-28:  Chapman  brothers,  Wetmore  Collection,  Lot  208. 
This  event  was  held  at  the  end  of  the  Chapman  brothers’  partnership,  which 
had  endured  since  1878.  “It  has  evidently  been  in  actual  circirlation  and 
bears  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  piece  r  ubbed  purposely  to  make  it  look 
old.  It  is  the  only  specimen  that  shows  having  been  in  circulation.” 

•  1906,  June:  Chapman  brothers  (bought  for  inventory). 

•  1906,  sitmmer:  Thomas  L.  Elder.  Bought  for  inventory  from  one  of 
the  Chapman  brothers,  who  had  dissolved  their  partnership.  Sold  in  July 
1906  to  the  following. 

•  1 906- 1 92 1 :  J  antes  H .  Manning,  .Albany,  New  York. 

•  1921,  May  17:  B.  Max  Mehl,  Manning  Collection,  Lot  778.  With  some 
imagination,  Mehl  later  advertised  the  scenario  that,  indeed,  rare  and  valu¬ 
able  coins  could  be  found  anywhere,  and  “litcky  Mrs.  Manning,”  who  some¬ 
how  had  an  1804  dollar,  received  a  nice  check  from  Mehl.  Lhe  catalogue 
used  a  “stock  illustration,”  as  Mehl  often  did,  and  showed  not  the  coin  being 
sold,  but,  instead,  the  Stickney  1804  dollar! 

•  1921-1922:  Elmer  S.  Sears. 

•  1922:  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  sold  it  to  the  following. 

•  1922-1952:  Lammot  DuPont. 

•  1952-1994:  Willis  H.  du  Pont.  Included  in  the  armed  robbery  ofthedu 
Pont  coins  in  Florida,  October  5,  1967.  Recovered  on  April  23,  1993,  in 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 

•  1994:  Donated  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association  where  it  is 
one  of  the  foremost  attractions  of  the  ANA  Museum,  Robert  Hoge,  curator. 

Details  of  this  specimen:  VF-30.  410.2  grains.  Many  nicks  and  scratches. 
F'.dge  lettering  crushed.  Of  the  various  1804  Class  I  dollars,  this  coin  has  the 
greatest  evidence  of  wear.  It  is  presumed  that  the  original  weight  of  this  dollar 
was  about  4 1 6  grains,  of  which  about  four  grains  were  later  lost  through  wear. 

Class  II 1804  DOLLARS 
Plain  Edge  “Restrike” 

Minted  Circa  1859-1860 

9.  Mint  Cabinet  Specimen 

(Smithsonian  Institution) 

Plain  edge,  unlike  either  (’.lass  1  or  HI  dollars.  It  seems  likelv  that  these  were 
not  struck  to  be  disseminated  as  “originals”  or  (’.lass  1  dollars,  as  the  overstriking, 
lack  of  a  lettered  edge,  etc.,  would  have  precluded  their  acceptance  as  siu  h. 
Rather,  they  mav  have  been  presented  as  a  “filler”  for  this  otherwise  unobtain¬ 
able  date.  I  he  later  ((’.lass  HI)  coins  had  not  heen  stnick  yet. 
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This  iinic|iie  specimen  ol  the  C'lass  11  1804  dollar  was  struck  circa  1859, 
over  an  1857-dated  Bern  (Switzerland)  shooting  taler.  Note:  The  dmmcrt» 
Jouniat  of  Numismalics,  April  1 878,  stated  that  five  ol  these  were  made  in  1 858, 
and  that  tour  had  been  sold  to  numismatists;  these  were  retrieved  later  by  the 
Mint.  1  hree  are  said  to  have  been  melted,  and  one  is  unaccounted  tor. 

Some  electrotype  and/or  cast  copies  exist  of  this  coin,  even  showing 
details  of  the  undertype. 

•  1850s,  late:  Mint  Cabinet  Ciollection.  A  part  of  the  National  Coin  Col¬ 
lection  (Mint  Caibinet  Collection),  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Details  of  this  specimen;  Proof.  881.5  grains.  Plain  edge;  high  wire 
rim.  Reverse  slightly  misaligned;  0  in  date  aligned  with  the  second  f  in 
STATES. 


Class  III  1804  DOLLARS 
“Restrike” 

Minted  Circa  1860s-1870s 


10.  Berg  Specimen 
(Garrett  Collection  coin) 

The  name  of  John  W.  Haseltine  repeatedly  occurs  in  connection  with 
the  Class  111  1804  dollars  along  with  the  1801,  1802,  and  1808  Proof  novodels. 
Apparently  Haseltine  was  the  chosen  agent  to  distribute  these  for  the  Mint 
employees  who  made  them,  possibly  with  his  father-in-law,  William  Idler, 
helping  facilitate  the  arrangement.  Haseltine  devised  several  intriguing  sce¬ 
narios  to  distribute  these  coins.  'The  present  piece  is  said  to  have  crossed  the 
Atlantic  twice,  all  the  way  to  Vienna  before  it  was  “discovered.”  This  speci¬ 
men  became  part  of  the  famed  (iarrett  Collection  with  its  acquisition  by 
Thomas  Harjison  Garrett  in  1888. 

•  1858-1872:  Believed  to  have  been  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  period. 

•  1875(?):  Captain  John  W.  Haseltine,  Philadelphia  dealer. 

•  1870s  (popularly,  1875):  Koch  &  Co.,  Vienna,  said  to  have  been  obtained 
at  this  time,  but  no  evidence  exists;  seemingly  “laundered”  to  give  it  an  exotic 
overseas  pedigree.  At  the  time,  England,  France,  and  Germany  had  long- 
established  communities  of  numismatists,  and,  often,  choice  United  States 
coins  were  found  in  collections  there.  In  the  late  18th  and  early  19th  centu¬ 
ries,  when  there  was  little  numismatic  interest  in  America,  European  collec¬ 
tors  often  sought  pieces  from  the  United  States.  Therefore,  at  a  later  time 
European  numismatists  became  a  rich  source  for  early-date  United  States 
coins.  Thus,  it  was  easy  to  invent  a  scenario  under  which,  in  or  near  the  year 
1804,  a  European  numismatist  bought  this  coin,  added  it  to  his  cabinet — and 
there  it  was  in  the  1870s,  when  an  .Vmerican  collector  learned  of  it! 

•  1876,  circa:  J.W.  Haseltine  was  a  likely  “intermediai'y,”  although  no 
facts  are  known.  The  story  goes  that  Haseltine  found  it  in  the  [jossession  of 
Koch  &  Co.,  and  bought  it  for  his  inventory  or  for  the  followitig  client. 

•  1876,  circa- 1888:  O.H.  Berg,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

•  1883,  May  23-24:  J.W.  Haseltine,  Berg  Collection,  Lot  568.  “/Vlthough 
a  little  worn  by  circulation,  it  is  Very  Fine.  About  as  fine  as  the  one  in  the 
Sanford  sale,  and  considerably  finer  than  that  sold  in  the  Cohen  collection.. . . 
Guaranteed  genuine.”  Haseltine  also  told  were  the  coin  came  from:  “  This 
dollar  was  obtained  about  eight  years  ago  from  Messrs.  Koch  &  Co.,  of  Vienna, 
with  a  large  number  of  other  United  States  silver  coins.” 

•  1883:  George  W.  Cogan,  agent  for  Thomas  Harrison  Garrett.  No  doubt 
the  handling  of  this  rarity  was  a  highlight  of  Cogan’s  short-lived  and  other¬ 
wise  undistinguished  numismatic  career,  at  a  time  when  he  succeeded  to  the 
business  interests  of  his  father,  the  highly  esteemed  Edward  D.  Cogan. 

•  1 883- 1 888:  'Hiomas  Hamson  Can  ett,  Baltimore,  Maiyland.  ITis  coin  was 
kept  and  enjoyed  at  the  Canett  family  mansion.  Evergreen,  on  North  Charles 
Street,  which  today  is  maintained  by  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  inte¬ 
rior  was  extensively  restored  under  the  aegis  of  director  Susan  Tripp  in  the 
1 980s,  with  attention  given  to  the  original  Tiffany  fixtures,  fine  furnishings,  etc. 


•  1 888- 1919:  Thomas  1  larrison  Garrett  estate  and  Robert  Garrett. 

•  1 9 1 9- 1 942:  |ohn  Work  Garrett,  who  lived  at  Evergreen,  the  home  of  his 
father.  Evergreen  was  subse(|uently  given  to  The  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

•  1942-1980:  The  johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  un¬ 
der  the  curation  of  Sarah  Elizabeth  Freeman,  Carl  W.A.  Carlson,  and  Susan 
Tripp.  The  coin  was  kept  at  Evergreen  for  a  long  period  of  time,  but  was 
later  taken  with  most  of  the  rest  of  the  Garrett  Collection  to  a  bank  vault  in 
downtown  Baltimore  for  safekeeping. 

•  1980,  March  26-27:  Bowers  and  Ruddy  (lalleries,  Garrett  Collection, 
Lot  698.  Sold  in  the  second  of  four  Garrett  Collection  sales.  A  book.  The 
History  of  United  States  Coinage  as  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection,  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  Bowers,  with  Susan  Tripp  and  her  husband  David  (an  independent 
numismatic  consultant)  providing  much  information  about  the  Garrett  family 
from  material  iu  the  Johns  Hopkins  archives. 

•  1980:  The  partnership  ofl’ullen  &  Hanks  (William  Pullen  and  LaiTy 
Hatiks)  in  comhination  with  .Santa  (“Sam”)  Colavita,  the  latter  having  a  1/3 
interest. 

•  1 980- 1 982:  Sam  Colavita,  New  Jersey  rare  coin  dealer,  who  purchased 
the  interest  of  Pullen  &  Hanks  on  .April  17,  1980.  In  1981,  Colavita  lent  the 
coin  to  the  Ajuerican  Numismatic  Association  for  inclusion  in  an  exhibit, 
where  the  piece  was  widely  admired.  In  the  same  year,  A.NACS,  then  based 
at  .ANA  Head(|uarters,  examined  and  authenticated  the  coin  and  issued  a 
photogra|)hic  ideutification  certificate.  For  a  time  it  was  offered  for  sale 
through  Texas  dealer  Ed  Hi|)ps. 

•  1982,  February  6:  Pullen  &  Hanks,  Long  Beach  Collector  Series  1  Sale, 
Long  Beach,  Lot  1076,  but  not  sold. 

•  1982:  Owned  by  Sam  Colavita,  but  continued  on  consignment  with 
Pullen  &  Hanks,  who  in  the  same  year  transmitted  it  by  private  treaty  to  the 
following. 

•  1982-1984:  Mike  Levinson,  Houston,  Texas,  who  traded  eight  acres  of 
land  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  for  it. 

•  1984-1986:  Pennsylvania  private  collection. 

•  1986,  June  24-25:  Included  as  an  added  consignment  in  the  Harr\' 
Einstein  Sale,  Bowers  and  Merena,  Lot  1736. 

•  1986:  Rarities  Croup,  Inc.  (Martin  B.  Paul). 

•  1986,  November:  .American  Coin  Portfolios  (Dan  Dr\  kerman),  agent 
for  the  following. 

•  1986  to  date:  Private  New  A’ork  state  collector,  Mrs.  Sommer. 

Details  of  this  specimen:  EF-4().  402.8  grains.  Edge  lettering  blundered 

and  doubled  in  areas.  Double  struck  on  reverse.  Reverse  slightly  rotated  (0 
in  date  is  aligned  with  the  second  T  in  S  FATES). 


1 1.  Adams  Specimen 

(Lyman  Collection  coin) 

(Carter  Collection  coin) 

John  W.  Haseltine  was  the  first  person  to  exhibit  this  specimen,  early  in 
1876,  with  the  stoiy  that  it  had  been  located  by  a  private  English  source. 
This  coin  was  purchased  by  Phineas  Adams  of  Manchester,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  For  a  long  time  it  was  known  as  the  “Lyman”  dollar,  after  later  owner. 

•  1 858- 1 872:  Believed  to  have  been  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  period. 

•  1875-1876:  Captain  John  W.  Haseltine,  Philadelphia  dealer. 

•  1876,  Januan':  “  The  first  time  Haseltine  exhibited  this  coin  was  while 
waiting  for  the  heginning  of  the  sale  of  the  Jewett  collection  in  New  York 
City,  January  24-28,  1876.  He  offered  this  coin  for  $600  and  said  that  it 
came  from  an  old  collection  in  England.”  From  the  outset,  a  “story”  had 
been  invented  t(j  accompany  these  coins. 

•  1876,  March  30:  J.W.  Haseltine,  “Centennial  Coin  and  Curiosity  Sale” 
1,  Lot  194.  Haseltine  himself  seems  to  have  been  the  huyer  (bidding  on  his 
own  coin). 

•  1876:  Remained  iu  the  possession  of  J.W.  Haseltine. 
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•  187()-c  irca  1880:  I’hineas  Adams,  Manchester,  New  Ham|)sliire. 

•  1880,  circa:  Henrv  Ahlborn,  Boston  coin  dealer  and  jniblisher  of  coin 
preminin  lists,  the  handling  ol  tbis  coin  being  a  bright  leather  in  bis  public¬ 
ity  cap. 

•  1880-1918:  jobn  1*.  Lyman,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  who  bought  this  as 
part  ol  a  “lull  set  oi  dollars.”  (Consigned  with  the  rest  of  bis  collection  to  the 
following. 

•  1918,  November  7:  S.  ffud.son  Chapman,  Lyman  Collection,  Lot  16. 

•  1918-1982:  Waldo  C.  Newcomer,  Baltimore,  Maryland.  Displayed  at 
the  American  Numismatic  Society,  1914,  and  illustrated  on  Plate  17  of  the 
catalogue  titled  Exhibition  of  United  States  and  Colonial  Coins,  January  17th  to 
February  18,  1914. 

•  1932:  B.  Max  Mebl,  on  consignment  from  Newcomer. 

•  1982-1936:  Col.  Edward  H.R.  Green. 

•  1936-1943,  circa:  Col.  Green  estate.  As  of  March  1948,  the  1804  dollar 
was  still  in  the  Green  estate,  which  was  being  administered  by  the  Ghase 
National  Bank,  New  York  Gity. 

•  1943,  circa- 1946:  A.J.  Allen,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey,  fora  reported  $3,200. 

•  1946:  Frederick  C.G.  Boyd,  East  Orange,  New  Jersey.  Boyd  must  have 
acquired  it  for  the  satisfaction  of  having  owned  this  famous  rarity,  holding  it 
but  briefly  after  which  he  put  it  up  for  sale.  By  this  time  his  main  collection 
of  United  States  silver  coins  had  already  been  sold  (by  Numismatic  Galleiy 
under  the  title  of  “The  World’s  Greatest  Gollection,”  1945). 

•  1946:  Numismatic  Gallei7  (Abe  Kosoff  and  Abner  Kreisberg),  on  con¬ 
signment  from  Boyd. 

•  1946-1949:  Percy  A.  Smith,  Portland,  Oregon.  Displayed  by  Smith  on 
September  14,  1946,  at  the  Oregon  Numismatic  Society  meeting.  Sold  pri¬ 
vately  to  the  following. 

•  1949-1950:  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  had  it  in  his  inventoi7  by  October  1949. 

•  1950,  May  23:  B.  Max  Mehl,  Golden  Jubilee  Sale  (|erome  Kern  and 
other  collections).  Lot  804. 

•  1950s:  ,\mon  G.  Carter,  Sr.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

•  1950S-1982:  Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr. 

•  1982-1984:  ^Amon  G.  Carter,  Jr.  family. 

•  1 984,  J anuai7  18-21:  Stack’s,  Carter  Collection,  Lot  24 1 . 

•  1984:  John  Nelson  Rowe  HI,  agent  for  the  following. 

•  1984-1989:  L.R.  French,  Jr.,  Texas  numismatist  (who  already  owned 
the  Proof  restrike  dollars  of  1801-2-3). 

•  1989,  January'  18:  Stack’s,  L.R.  French,  Jr.  Family  Gollection,  Lot  15. 

•  1989:  Rarities  Group,  Inc.  (Martin  B.  Paul). 

•  1989:  National  Gold  Exchange  (Mark  Vaffe),  Tampa,  Florida. 

•  1989:  Heritage  Rare  Coin  Galleries  (Jim  Halperin  and  Steve  Ivy),  Dal¬ 
las,  Texas. 

•  1994:  David  Liljestrand. 

•  1994-1998:  Midwest  collection. 

•  1998:  David  Liljestrand. 

•  1998:  National  Gold  Exchange  and  Kenneth  Goldman. 

•  1998:  Legend  Numismatics,  Inc.  (Laurie  Sperber). 

•  Private  collection. 

Details  of  this  specimen:  Ff-45  (PC,(tS)  per  earlier  listings;  later  legraded. 
4 16.25  grains.  Edge  lettering  fairly  sharp.  0  in  date  aligned  with  the  second 
r  in  S4WTFS.  Cairrently  graded  Proof-58  (PGGS). 

12.  Davis  Specimen 

(McConnell  Collection  coin) 

Phis  is  the  once  controversial  s[)ecimen  which  was  ])roclaimed  as  an  “origi¬ 
nal.”  Robert  Goulton  Davis  obtained  a  letter  from  Mint  Cabinet  curator 
William  F.  Dubois,  dated  Se|)tember  17,  1878,  in  which  Dubois  stated:  “I 
have  no  doubt  that  this  dollar  is  one  of  the  original  issue-and  tiot  a  ‘restrike’ 


from  .Mint  dies.”  Dubois,  a  highly  cotnpetetit  numismatic  historian  (|)arti(n- 
larly  regarding  the  Mint  and  the  Philadelphia  collecting  scene;  he  knew 
Mickley  well;  he  was  also  related  by  marriage  to  the  Fckleldt  family  and  by 
birth  to  other  Mint  officials),  a  well  regarded  fellow  who  was  a  fre()nent 
contributor  to  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  deliberately  lied. 

Later,  W.  Elliot  Woodward,  who,  perhaps  should  have  known  better  or 
else  was  being  careless,  ollered  the  coin  for  sale  at  auction,  stating:  Ex¬ 
tremely  Fine,  the  finest  original  dollar  of  this  date  ever  ollered  at  auction; 
struck  on  a  lustrous  planchet  as  occasionally  met  with  in  the  coinage  of  the 
years  1795-1803,  entirely  dilferent  in  appearance  from  the  brilliant  Prool 
restrikes  of  which  several  specimens  have  within  a  few  years  made  their 
appearance  in  the  market.” 

•  1858-1872:  Believed  to  have  been  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  period. 

•  187()s:  Probably  somewhere  in  Philadelphia,  perhaps  in  the  custody  of 
J.W.  Haseltine  (a  conjecture). 

•  1877,  October  23:  William  E.  Dubois,  curator  of  the  Mint  Gabinet,  sold 
this  coin  through  J.W.  Haseltine,  this  being  the  date  of  Haseltine’s  invoice. 

•  1877-1883:  Robert  Goulton  Davis,  Philadelphia  pharmacist  and  nu¬ 
mismatic  scholar.  On  September  17,  1878,  his  friend  Dubois  obliged  by 
giving  the  written  opinion  that  the  coin  was  genuine,  “one  of  the  original 
issue — and  not  a  “restrike”  from  Mint  dies.” 

•  1883:  Gapt.John  W.  Haseltine. 

•  1883-1888:  George  M.  Klein,  VicLsburg,  Mississippi. 

•  1888,  May  21-25:  W.  Elliot  Woodward,  95th  sale,  Vicksburg  Gollection 
(Klein  Collection)  Part  1,  Lot  1940. 

•  1888:  j.  Golvin  Randall,  agent  for  Robert  Goulton  Davis  (who  had 
owned  the  coin  earlier). 

•  1888:  Robert  Goulton  Davis. 

•  1888-1890:  Robert  Goulton  Davis  estate. 

•  1890:  Gapt.John  W.  Haseltine. 

•  1890-1897:  John  M.  Hale,  Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

•  1897-1950:  John  M.  Hale  family. 

•  1950:  R.H.  Mull,  Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

•  1950,  May  1 1 :  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  catalogue  of  the  George  Singer 
Gollection  (gold  and  enamel  boxes,  etc.),  “Together  with  the  Celebrated 
Davis-Hale  Specimen  of  the  1804  Silver  Dollar;  Coins  Catalogued  by  Charles 
M.  Wormser.”  The  silver  dollar  was  offered  as  Lot  221,  “The  following  lot  is 
the  property  of  Mr.  R.H.  Mull  of  Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania.” 

•  1950:  Mrs.  Fullerton,  agent  for  her  father,  Henry  P.  Graves. 

•  f  950-1952:  Heni7  P.  Graves. 

•  1952-1954:  Heni7  P.  Graves  estate. 

•  1954,  April  8-10:  Stack’s,  Davis-Graves  Sale,  Lot  1333. 

•  1954-1960:  Ben  H.  Koenig,  New' York  numismatist. 

•  1960,  December  10:  Stack’s,  Fairbanks  (Koenig)  Gollection,  Lot  576. 
Sold  to  the  following;  the  underbidder  was  Q.  David  Bowers,  bidding  on 
behalf  of  Ambassador  R.  Henry  Norweb,  who  had  hoped  to  acquire  it  as  a 
birthday  present  for  his  wife,  numismatist  Fmerv'  May  Holden  Nonveb. 

•  1960-1963:  Samuel  Wolfson,  Jacksonville,  Florida. 

•  1963,  May  3:  Stack's,  Wolfson  Collection  Sale,  Lot  1394. 

•  1963-1971:  Norton  Simon,  California  entrepreneur,  sold  by  private 
treaty  to  the  following. 

•  1971,  November  2 1 ,  onward:  James  11. 1 .  McConnell,  Jr. 

Details  of  this  specimen:  FF-40.  415.9  grains.  Edge  lettering  doubled 
and  blundered  in  places.  0  in  date  aligned  with  the  second  1  in  S  I  A  ITS. 

13.  Linderman  Specimen 

(Smithsonian  Institution) 

Phis  is  the  Glass  111  example  which  was  stolen  from  Willis  H.  DuPont  in 
October  1967  along  with  other  coins  including  a  Glass  1  dollar,  .\uthentica- 
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tors  tor  the  American  Numismatic  Association  assisted  in  tlie  recovery  of 
this  coin  in  1982.  Mr.  DuPont  allowed  the  coin  to  remain,  on  loan,  to  the 
.Vmerican  Nmnismatic  Association  Mnsenm.  Alter  the  recovery  ot  the  Cohen 
1804  Class  1  specimen  in  1993,  DuPont  donated  that  coin  to  the  ANA,  and 
retrieved  the  present  Linderman  Class  III  coin  and  gave  it  to  the  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution.  These  donations  allowed  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
complete  their  “collection”  of  all  three  classes  of  1804-dated  silver  dollars 
and  provided  the  AN.\  with  both  Class  1  and  C'.lass  Ill  examples.  Thanks  to 
the  generosity  of  DuPont,  collectors  and  other  enthusiasts  are  able  to  view 
five  of  the  15  known  1804  dollars  at  these  two  locations,  or  seven  of  the  15 
known  coins  if  two  other  locations  (the  American  Numismatic  Society  and 
the  Durham  W'estern  Heritage  Museum)  are  included. 

•  1858-1872;  Believed  to  have  been  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
during  this  time  period. 

•  1870s- 1879:  Mint  Director  Henry  R.  Linderman,  who  may  have  been 
present  at  its  creation.  As  might  be  expected,  this  specimen  was  not  artifi¬ 
cially  worn.  It  was  kept  with  its  original  Proof  surface  (as  was  just  one 
other,  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances;  see  the  Idler  sitecimen  be¬ 
low).  Linderman  died  on  january  27,  1879. 

•  1879-1888:  Linderman  estate. 

•  1887,  June  28:  Lyman  H.  Low,  cataloguer  of  the  Linderman  Collec¬ 
tion  offered  via  a  catalogue  bearing  this  date.  However,  the  entire  collec¬ 
tion  was  withdrawn  due  to  a  pending  federal  incpiiiT  as  to  the  legality  of 
certain  coins  within.  The  catalogue  is  the  same  as  published  by  |.\V.  Scott, 
February  28,  1888  (see  below),  by  which  time  Low  was  a  Scott  employee. 

•  1887,  July  1;  Emily  Linderman,  widow  of  the  late  Mint  director,  swore 
an  affidavit  concerning  the  1804,  noting,  in  part:  “The  said  Dr.  Linderman 
told  deponent  that  he  had  obtained  the  1804  dollar  in  his  collection,  that  it 
was  an  original,  that  it  was  of  great  rarity',  there  only  having  been  tw'elve  or 
fourteen  struck,  that  it  was  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest  specimen  in 
existence,  that  he  had  paid  for  it  in  installments,  not  feeling  able  to  pay  for  it 
all  at  one  time.”  Mrs.  Linderman  may  not  have  been  aware  that  this  was  a  lie. 

•  1888,  February  28;J.W.  Scott,  Linderman  Collection,  Lot  40.  “A beau¬ 
tiful  sharp  Proof....  The  finest  known  specimen  of  this  valuable  coin.  Ibis 
piece  has  the  advantage  over  the  few  existing  specimens,  in  being  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  late  director  of  the  Mint,  Dr.  Linderman,  which  alone  is  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  its  being  struck  in  the  U.S.  Mint.  It  is  from  the  same  dies  as  that  in 
the  Mint  cabinet”  (An  untrue  statement;  the  Mint  Cabinet  coin  (No.  1  in 
the  present  list)  is  from  a  different  reverse  die.)  Of  course,  this  statement 
is  quite  curious,  as  widow  Emily  Linderman  had  sworn  that  her  husband 
had  bought  it  “in  installments,”  obviously  trying  to  give  the  impression 
that  at  the  time  it  had  come  from  someone  outside  of  the  Mint!  This  cata¬ 
logue  is  essentially  the  same  as  the  Lyman  IT  Low  catalogue  of  |une  28, 
1887,  described  above,  except  now  certain  items  have  been  withdrawn. 

•  1888-1910;  James  Ten  Eyck,  Albany,  New  York. 

•  1910-1922:  James  Ten  Eyck  estate. 

•  1922,  May  2:  B.  Max  Mehl,  Ten  Eyck  Collection,  Lot  394.  Called  a 
restrike  by  Mehl,  but  accompanied  by  the  1887  affidavit  from  Dr. 
Linderman’s  widow  Emily  stating  that  it  was  an  original; 

•  1922-1952;  Lammot  DuPont,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

•  1952-1994:  Willis  H.  DuPont,  although  for  half  of  this  period  the 
coin  was  not  in  DuPont’s  possession,  having  been  stolen  in  an  armed  rob¬ 
bery  at  the  du  Pont  home  in  Florida,  October  5,  1967.  In  May  1981,  Mark 
Koenigsberg,  of  the  El  Paso,  Texas,  firm  of  Pullen  &  Hanks,  received  a 
telephone  call  from  a  woman  who  stated  she  had  an  1804  dollar.  This  set 
into  motion  a  sequence  of  events,  in  which  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  Certification  Service  played  a  central  part,  which  resulted  in  the 
recovery'  of  the  coin  on  March  16,  1982. 

•  1 982- 1 994:  On  loan  exhibit  to  the  American  Numismatic  Association 
.Museum,  Colorado  Springs. 

•  1994  to  date:  Donated  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  1994. 

Details  of  this  specimen:  Proof-63.  413.52  grains.  Blundered  edge  let¬ 
tering. 


14.  Driefus-Rosenthal  Specimen 

(American  Numismatic  Society) 

The  early  history  of  this  specimen  suggests  that  it  belonged  to  a  former 
slave  who,  along  with  his  son,  had  held  the  coin  for  over  40  years  before 
selling  it  to  W.  J ulius  Driefus  in  1 893.  This  is  a  very  nice  story,  but  likely  is 
not  true,  given  that  these  Class  111  dollars  were  not  struck  until  about 
1858,  or  even  later — possibly  as  late  as  the  early  1870s — and  not  known  to 
have  been  released  by  tbe  [troducers  until  the  mid- 1870s. 

•  1858-1872;  Believed  to  have  been  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
during  this  time  period. 

•  1870s- 1893:  Location  unknown.  Said  to  have  been  owned  by  a  freed 
slave  and  his  son,  probably  just  a  nice  story  (see  Eebruary  15,  1894,  account 
below). 

•  1893:  W.  Julius  Driefus,  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

•  1893-1894:  Isaac  Rosenthal,  Philadelphia  scrap  iron  dealer. 

•  1894,  Fehruary  15;  Philadelphia  Mint  Superintendent  Oliver  C. 

Bosbyshell,  agent  for  (4)1.  Ellsworth.  A  letter  stating  that  it  was  genuine 
was  signed  by  Bosbyshell,  Mint  Cabinet  curator  R.A.  McClure,  and,  for 
good  measure,  (ihief  Engraver  (diaries  E.  Barber  (none  of  whom  had 
any  more  than  light  numismatic  credentials).  “4'his  dollar  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  most  severe  scrutiny  in  the  Mint,  and  all  of  [the]  experts  are 
entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  [a]  genuine  dollar  struck  in  the  year  1 804....”  A 
letter  of  the  same  date  from  Bosbyshell  to  Ellsworth  told  this:  “The  1804 
Silver  Dollar  purchased  by  me  for  you  today,  from  W.  Isaac  Rosenthal  of 
190  Berks  Street,  this  City,  came  into  his  possession  in  the  following 
manner;  A  Mr.  Julius  Driefus,  Nos.  3  4  South  Wharves,  .Alexandria, 

\'a.,  does  business  for  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  borrowed  money  from  him. 
Mr.  Driefus  met  with  a  colored  man  who  had  the  dollar  for  forty  years — 
that  he  received  it  from  his  father,  who  was  a  freedman — the  father  kept 
the  dollar  because  it  either  was  the  date  of  his  birth,  or  the  date  he  be¬ 
came  a  freedman — Mr.  Rosenthal  cannot  remember  which.  I  am  prom¬ 
ised  a  more  circumstantial  account,  and  will  transmit  it  to  you  as  soon  as 
I  receive  it....” 

•  1 894- 1 923;  Col.  James  W.  Ellsworth.  Displayed  at  the  .American  Numis¬ 
matic  Society,  1914,  and  illustrated  on  Plate  1 7  of  the  catalogue  titled  Exhibi¬ 
tion  of  United  States  and  Colonial  Coins,  January  17th  to  Fehmaiy  18,  1914. 

•  1923:  Wayte  Raymond  and  John  (Vork  Garrett  via  Knoedler  &:  Co. 

•  1923-1924:  W'ayte  Raymond  and  John  Work  Garrett. 

•  1924:  Guttag  Brothers,  agent  for  Earran  Zerbe. 

•  1924-1928:  Farran  Zerbe,  Money  of  the  World  exhibit,  which  was 
displayed  widely,  primarily  in  bank  lobbies. 

•  1 928- 1978:  Cbase  National  Bank  Gollection,  which  became  known  as 
the  Chase  Bank  Money  Museum,  in  later  times  as  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  Money  Museum.  Curators  included  \'ernon  L.  Brown,  Don  Taxav, 
(Caroline  Harris,  and  Gene  Hessler. 

•  1978  to  date:  .American  Numismatic  Society.  •  In  Februan  1978,  The 
Numismatist  re[)orted:  "  The  American  Numismatic  Society,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  coin  museums  in  the  world,  has  acquired  its  first  example  of  the  rare 
U.S.  ‘  1 804  Dollar’  from  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money  Collection  through 
a  special  loan/gift  arrangement.  Silver  dollars  dated  1804  are  one  of  the 
most  publicized  and  sought  after  rarities  in  the  United  States  series.  No 
genuine  coins  of  this  type  are  known — all  were  created  surreptitiously  by 
U.S.  Mint  employees  in  1834  and  again  in  1858.  The  specimen,  now  at  ANS 
Headquarters,  was  made  in  1858  and  first  appeared  in  1894,  accompanied 
by  a  docmnent  attesting  to  its  genuineness  as  an  issue  struck  in  1804,  signed 
by  the  then  Mint  superintendent,  O.C.  Bosbyshell;  C.E.  Barber,  engraver  of 
tbe  Mint;  and  R..A.  Mc(4ure,  Curator  ol  the  Mint  Numismatic  Collection. 
This  document,  acquired  with  the  coin  by  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money 
Collection,  accompanies  the  dollar.  Under  the  terms  of  the  loan/gift  arrange¬ 
ment,  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  has  placed  its  entire  interest  in  the  coin 
with  the  ANS  for  a  period  of  10  years  with  the  expressed  intention,  by  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  board  of  directors,  to  donate  the  specimen  to  the  .ANS  bv  the  end 
of  the  loan  period.  In  announcing  this  agreement,  David  Rockefeller,  chair- 
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ni.in  of  C'.liasc  Manhattan  Bank,  said,  '1  am  personally  veiy  })leased  that  a 
portion  of  onr  coin  collection  will  be  transferred  to  the  AN,S.’  ,\long  with  the 
‘1804  Dollar,’  the  .-\NS  has  received  a  choice  collection  of  coins  and  |)a})er 
money  from  the  ('.base  Manhattan  Bank  Money  Mnsemn,  including  one  of 
nvo  known  examitles  of  the  1 792  (piarter-dollar  pattern,  struck  in  white  metal. 
The  value  of  the  specimens  involved  in  this  loan/gift  arrangement  is  in  excess 
of'$20(),0()0.” 

Details  of  this  specimen;  EF,  some  nicks.  Weight  415.48  grains.  Edge 
lettering  blundered  and  doubled  in  places.  0  in  date  aligned  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  T  in  STA  TES. 

15.  Idler  Specimen 

(American  Numismatic  Association  Museum) 

William  K.  Idler  was  (laptain  Haseltine’s  f'ather-in-law.  He  was  active  in 
numismatic  circles  from  the  1850s  to  about  1870.  Idler  may  have  been  a 
silent  partner  with  Haseltine  in  the  distribution  of  the  Class  III  dollars.  4'his 
specimen  seems  to  have  been  Haseltine’s  personal  coin  which  he  retained 
until  after  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century. 

•  1858-1872;  Believed  to  have  been  struck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  period. 

•  1870S-1907:  Captain  John  W.  Haseltine,  Philadelphia  dealer.  Kept  for 
many  years,  thisw'as  “his”  s})ecimen.  Appropriate  to  the  situation,  this  speci¬ 
men  was  not  artificially  w'orn,  but  w'as  retained  with  its  original  Proof  finish. 

•  1907-1908:  Capt.  John  W.  Haseltine  and  his  son-in-law  Stephen  K.  Nagy. 
Billed  as  the  Idler  specimen,  after  Haseltine’s  father-in-law,  William  K.  Idler. 

•  1908-?:  Henry  O.  Granberg,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin.  Displayed  at  the 
■American  Numismatic  Society,  1914,  and  illustrated  on  Plate  17  of  the  cata¬ 
logue  titled  Exhibition  of  United  States  and  Colonial  Corns,  January  17th  to  Feb¬ 
ruary  18,  1914.  (On  july  14,  1913,  rtwot/ier"  1804”  dollar  owned  by  Granberg, 
this  one  a  fake,  was  featured  in  an  auction  sale  by  B.  Max  Mehl,  but  with¬ 
drawn,  only  to  reappear  in  print  in  The  Numismatist  in  1937,  then  to  disap¬ 
pear  again.) 

•  P-1940;  William  Cutler  Atw'ater,  New  York  City. 

•  1940- 1 946:  William  Cutler  Atwater  estate. 

•  1946,  June  11:  B.  Max  Mehl,  .Atwater  Collection,  Lot  2 14.  The  Atwater 
Collection  sale  included  examples  of  the  Class  I  and  Class  III  1804  dollars. 

•  1946-1947:  Will  W.  Neil. 

•  1947,  June  17:  B.  Max  Mehl,  Neil  Collection,  Lot  31. 

•  1947-1972;  Edwin  Hydeman,  York,  PA,  merchant;  owner  of  Wiest’s 
Department  Store. 

•  1961,  March  3-4:  .Abe  Kosoff,  Edwin  Hydeman  Collection,  Lot  994; 
bought  back  by  the  consignor,  although  publicity  was  given  out  that  the  coin 
had  sold  for  $29,000.  The  catalogue  included  this  information:  “It  is  worthy 
to  note  that  w'e  have  had  the  Hydeman  Collection  in  our  hands  for  some 
time.  During  this  period  negotiations  were  in  progress,  which  if  successful, 
would  have  transferred  the  entire  collection  into  new  hands.  It  was  while 
negotiations  were  proceeding,  that  this  cataloguer  was  ajtproached  with  an 
offer  of  $50,0()0  for  the  Idler  1804  dollar.  Of  course,  we  had  not  authoriza¬ 
tion  to  sell  one  coin,  nor  could  we  jeopardize  the  negotiations.  Several  other 
serious  collectors  inquired  about  the  possibility  of  negotiating  for  this  i  at  ity 
and,  in  each  instance,  we  were  forced  to  discourage  further  pursuit  along 
these  lines.  Now,  of  course,  the  coin  is  on  the  block... 

•  1961-1972:  On  consignment  to  Abe  Ko,sofl,  or  perhaps  bought  by  him 
at  the  1961  sale.  Included  in  Illustrated  History  ofU.S.  Coinage,  1962,  fixed 
price  list.  Lot  45b.  Advertised  by  Kosoff  in  The  Numismatist,  January  1972. 
This  of  fering  consisted  of  items  from  the  Dr.  J.  Hewitt  Judd  Collection  |)lus 
recent  additions  from  other  sources. 

•  1972:  World-Wide  Coin  Investments,  Ltd.,  Atlanta,  John  B.  Hamrick, 
|r.,  and  Warren  E.  fucker,  Sold  by  private  treaty  to  the  following. 

•  1972-1974:  Bowers  and  Ruddy  (.alleries,  Inc.,  actinired  the  sitecimen 
in  October  1972.  first  offered  for  sale  in  Rare  Com  Review  No.  19. 

•  1974;  Continental  Coiti  (.alleries,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  (Kent  M. 


Eroseth  and  Chuck  Parrish). 

•  1974-1979:  Mark  Blackburn.  .Sultsecinently  offered  for  sale  by  Conti¬ 
nental  Coin  (lalleries,  which  had  ownetl  it  eat  her.  “]  I  he  s|)ecimen  was]  later 
rumored  to  have  gone  to  the  Swiss  Bank  Corporation  in  /.uridi.’ 

•  1979:  Lariy  Demerer,  professional  numismatist. 

•  1979,  Februaiy;  Superior  Galleries,  agent  foi  Dr.  Jeriy  Buss,  Los  .An¬ 
geles  sports  team  owner. 

•  1979-1985:  Dr.  Jeny  Buss.  .Acquired  the  coin  in  EebruaiT  1979. 

•  1985,Januai7  28-30;  Superior  Galleries,  Buss  Collection,  Lot  1337. 

•  1985-1991 :  .Aubrey  and  -Adeline  Bebee,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

•  1985-1991:  On  loan  to  the  .Atnerican  Numismatic  .Association.  Subse¬ 
quently  donated  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bebee. 

•  1991  to  date:  .American  Numismatic  Association  Museum,  Colorado 
Springs. 

Details  of  this  specimen:  Proof-62.  4 1 1  grains.  Rust  on  eagle’s  head. 
Weakly  struck  at  centers.  Sharpest  edge  lettering  of  any  1804  dollar  (per 
Newman-Bressett).  0  in  date  aligned  with  the  second  f  in  S' f. A  LES.  “Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  illustration  shown  for  the  Idler  piece  in  The  Fantastic  1804  Dol- 
/arwas  actually  that  of  the  Adams  specimen  from  Meld’s  1950  Golden  jubi¬ 
lee  Sale,  rather  than  the  Idler  coin.  The  correct  photogra])!!  did  appear  in 
the  .Atwater  and  Neil  sales  as  well  as  all  subsequent  sales.” 

Summary  of  1804  Dollars 
Present  Locations 

Class  I 

1.  Mint  Cabinet  Specimen.  National  Coin  Collection  (Mint  Cabinet), 
Smithsonian  Institution.  Impaired  Proof 

2.  Stickney  Specimen.  I  he  Eliasberg  Collection  coin.  Private  Western 
collection  via  Spectrum  Numismatics,  Proof-65  (PCGS). 

3.  King  of  Siam  Presentation  Specimen.  Part  of  the  King  of  Siam  cased 
Proof  set  of  1804/1834.  Private  Western  collection  via  Spectrum  Nutnis- 
matics.  Proof-65.  On  display  at  the  Treasures  of  Mandalay  Bay  Musetim  in 
the  Mandala)  Bay  Resort  and  Casino,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

4.  Sultan  of  Muscat  Presentation  Specimen.  Held  since  1945  by  the 
Childs  family.  Scheduled  to  be  sold  in  .August  1999  by  .Auctions  by  Bowers 
and  Merena,  Inc.  Proof-68.  Finest  known. 

5.  Dexter  Specimen.  Private  collection  via  Harlan  W'hite.  Proof-63,  coun- 
terstamped. 

6.  Parmelee  Specimen.  Retained  by  the  Durham  Western  Heritage 
Museum,  Omaha,  as  part  of  the  Byron  Reed  collection.  Proof-63,  recently 
regraded  as  Proof-64. 

7.  Mickley  Specimen.  David  Queller  Collection.  Proof-5(). 

8.  Cohen  Specimen.  Donated  by  Willis  H.  dii  Pont  to  the  .American 
Numismatic  Association  in  1994.  Very  Fine-3(). 

Class  II 

9.  Mint  Cabinet  Specimen.  Permanently  in  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Pretof. 

Class  III 

10.  Berg  Specimen.  Cnn  etitly  in  a  private  New  ^’ork  state  collection.  EF-40. 

11.  Adams  Specimen.  Currently  in  a  Midwest  collection.  Ef-45. 

12.  Davis  Specimen.  Owned  by  james  11.1 .  McConnell, Jr.  since  1971.  El. 

13.  Linderman  Specimen.  Donated  to  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution  in 
1994  by  W'illis  11.  DuPont.  Prool-63. 

14.  Driefus-Rosenthal  Specimen.  .Arnei  icati  Numistnatic  Society  collec¬ 
tion.  EE,  some  nicks. 

15.  Idler  Specimen.  .American  Nntnismatic  .Association  Museum  collec- 
tioti.  Proof-62. 
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The  Finest  Known  1804  Dollar 


Reverse  of  Lot  458 
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Lovely  1836  Gobrecht  Dollar 

Die  Alignment  IV 
Delivery  of  March  31, 1837 


459  1836  Gobrecht.  Pollock-65,  Judd-60.  Rarity-3.  Proof-55.  Sil¬ 

ver.  Plain  edge.  415.0  grains.  Name  on  base.  Second  original. 
Issue  of  March  31,  1837.  Die  Alignment  I\',  reverse  eagle  flies 
horizontally  in  a  field  of' 26  stars  when  coin  is  turned  on  its  verti¬ 
cal  axis.  Rose-gray  with  lively  blue,  rose,  and  gold  iridescence 
on  both  sides.  Some  tiny  marks  and  a  hint  of  rubbing  on  the 
obverse  account  for  the  grade;  taken  on  its  own,  the  reverse  is 
substantially  finer.  An  important  opportunity  for  the  serious 
student  of  silver  dollar  coinage. 

In  recent  years  tlie  1836  Gobrecht  silver  dollar  with  name  on  base,  from 
the  1836-dated  die  pair  employed  in  1836  and  also  in  early  1837,  has  been 
considered  as  a  regular  issue,  not  a  pattern.  1  his  is  based  primarily  upon  the 
fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  such  pieces  were  deposited  by  the  Mint  into  a 
Philadelphia  bank  for  face  value,  after  which  they  saw  circulation.  That 
these  pieces  were  made  with  Proof  finish  is  quite  curious,  and  no  doubt 
prompted  Mint  Director  James  Ross  Snowden  (who  entered  that  position  in 
1853)  to  write  the  following  in  1860  in  his  book,  The  Cabinet  Collection  of  the 
Mint  of  the  United  States  the  information  undoubtedly  having  come  from 
W.E.  Dubois: 

"The  other  silver  coins  remained  unchanged  until  the  year  1836.  In  this 
year,  the  dollar,  which  had  not  been  coined  since  the  year  1 804,  again  made 
its  appearance,  but  this  time  in  an  entire  new  costume.  On  the  obverse  it 
presents  the  goddess  of  Liberty  seated  upon  a  rock,  supporting  with  her 
right  hand  the  United  States  shield,  across  which  floats  a  scroll,  inscribed 
“LIBER'IT;”  and  with  her  left,  the  staff  and  liberty  cap.  (This  effigy  has 
graced  our  coinage  ever  since,  to  the  present  day.)  Beneath  it  is  the  date 
4836.’ 

“On  the  reverse  is  an  eagle  in  flight,  facing  to  the  left,  surrounded  by 
nventy-six  stars,  of  different  magnitudes,  according  to  the  size  of  the  States 
which  they  represent.  (The  twenty-sixth  star  was  intended  for  Michigan, 
which  was  then  an  applicant  for  admission  into  the  Union,  but  was  not  ad¬ 
mitted  until  the  beginning  of  the  following  year.)  Legend.  UNITED 
STATES  OE  AMERICA...  ONE  DOLLAR. 

“The  dies  for  this  coinage  were  designed  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Christian 
Gobrecht,  whose  name  a])pears  upon  the  base  which  supports  the  effigy  of 
Liberty.  The  edge  is  perfectly  plain.  There  was  a  coinage  of  1,600  pieces, 
which  were  returned  to  the  Treasurer  on  the  thirty-first  day  of  December.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  they  were  intended  merely  as  specimen  pieces, 
being  issued  for  the  pur|)ose  of  courting  |3ublic  approbation. 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  certain  examples  were  given  to  public  officials,  in¬ 
cluding  President  Andrew  Jackson.  As  noted,  the  intention  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  to  seek  approval  but,  instead,  to  initiate  a  new  series  of  silver  dol¬ 
lars.  However,  it  was  not  until  1840  that  stich  pieces  were  made  in  quantity. 

4  he  die  alignments  of  this  and  other  (lobrecht  dollars  aie  an  inteiesting 
study  in  themselves.  V or  starters  our  book.  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of 
the  United  Stales:  A  Complete  Encyclopedia,  distills  and  expands  upon  most  in¬ 
formation  that  was  available  up  to  and  including  the  year  1993.  Additional 
information  can  be  found  in  The  Gobrecht  Journal,  the  ollicial  magazine  ol 
the  Liberty  .Seated  Collectors  Cltib. 


1839  Gobrecht  Dollar  Rarity 


460  1839  Gobrecht.  P-116,  J- 104.  Rarity-3  4- .  Proof-40.  Silver. 

Reeded  edge.  41  1.2  grains.  No  name  on  base,  obverse  stars 
added.  Original.  Die  Alignment  I\',  reverse  eagle  flies /tor?zo«- 
tally  in  a  plain  field  when  coin  is  turned  on  its  vertical  axis.  Me¬ 
dium  golden  gray  with  halos  of  rose  at  the  rims.  A  few  faint 
marks  are  noted  but  the  overall  appearance  is  considerably 
finer  than  might  be  expected  for  the  grade,  rhought  to  be  part 
of' an  original  mintage  of  300  pieces,  many  of  which  saw  actttal 
circulation  as  silver  dollars;  this  attractive  circulated  specimen 
certainly  lends  credence  to  that  statement. 

Similar  to  the  1836  Gobrecht  dollar,  this  issue  has  been  col¬ 
lected  as  part  of  the  regular  series.  There  are  some  mysteries 
surrounding  the  die  alignments,  order  of  issue,  and  other  as- 
jjects,  which  are  discussed  at  some  length  in  Silver  Dollars  and 
Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States:  A  Comjdete  Encyclopedia. 


461  1840  Liberty  Seated.  AU-55.  Lustrous  with  pale  rose  on  the 
obverse  and  slightly  deeper  rose  on  the  reverse. 

When  Liberty  .Seated  dollars  were  first  produced  for  circulation  in  tpian- 
tity  in  1840,  virtuallv  no  numismatic  attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to 
them.  The  public  did  not  seem  to  be  concerned  either,  perhaps  because  the 
“Hard  Times”  initiated  by  the  Panic  of  1837  caused  many  deprivations,  and 
the  ca.sual  saving  of  silver  dollars  was  a  luxury  possible  for  only  a  lew .  I  oday 
in  1 999,  any  1 840  silver  dollar  m  a  grade  higher  than  EE  must  be  considered 
to  be  scarce  if  not  rare.  Indeed,  examples  are  few  and  far  between. 

462  1 84 1  AU-58.  Iridescent  steel  gray  with  electric  blue  and  laven¬ 
der  bighlights  on  both  sides.  I'he  reverse  is  somewhat  proof¬ 
like. 

463  1842  AU-55  PL.  Splashes  of  gold,  violet,  and  electric  blue  iri¬ 
descence  on  lustrous  surfaces.  Nicely  struck  with  reflective 
fields  on  both  sides. 
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Mint  State  1843  $1  Rarity 

None  Graded  Finer  by  PCGS 


464  1843  MS-64  (PCGS).  Iridescent  silver  gray  with  rich  golden 

brown  toning  on  both  sides,  and  with  a  whisper  of' pale  blue 
iridescence  on  the  reverse,  d'he  fields  are  moderately  proof¬ 
like.  Rare  so  fine.  In  fact,  this  specimen  may  he  the  finest 
known  example  of  the  date  in  business  strike  format.  (Consid¬ 
ered  an  extreme  rarity  above  MS-63;  tbe  population  figures 
lend  credence  to  that  statement.  Nicely  struck  iii  all  areas  save 
for  at  ONE  on  the  reverse. 

PCX’.S  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

While  the  1843  is  not  rare  in  lower  grades,  the  issue  was  made  strictly  tor 
utilitarian  purposes,  it  circulated  widely,  and  no  thought  was  given  to  saving 
pieces  for  nuniisinatic  cabinets,  fhe  few  collectors  who  were  active  at  the 
time  and  who  desired  dollars  would  likely  obtain  Proofs  from  the  Mint, 
fhus,  business  strikes  fell  betwixt  and  between,  no  attention  was  paid  to 
them  at  the  time,  and  hiter  they  were  found  to  be  very  rare. 


465  1844  EFj45.  A  lovely  golden  gray  specimen  with  glorious  blue, 
violet,  and  gold  iridescence  on  both  sides.  Qiiad  stripes  in  the 
obverse  shield  due  to  die  doubling  in  that  area  (the  standard 
obverse  shield  on  Liberty  Seated  dollars  has  triple  vertical 
stripes).  Mintage:  Just  20,000  pieces. 

Among  Liberty  Seated  dollars  of  this  era  the  1844  is  considered  to  be  a 
key  date.  In  addition,  the  aforementioned  anomaly  with  the  stripes  adds  in¬ 
terest,  And  yet,  the  current  market  value  for  this  piece  is  quite  nominal 
($525  in  the  latest  issue  of  .4  Guide  Book  of  United  Slates  Coins  ).  Anyone  seek¬ 
ing  value  among  numismatic  purchases  would  do  well  to  consider  a  coin 
such  as  this. 

466  1845  AU-50.  Iridescent  slate  gray  with  vibrant  areas  of  electric 
blue  and  gold.  Nicely  struck.  The  fields  are  fully  [nooflike, 
adding  to  the  overall  appeal  of  the  coin.  Another  .scarce  i.sstie, 
one  with  a  mintage  of  just  24,500  pieces,  virtually  all  of  which 
slipped  into  circulation. 

467  1846  AU-58.  Prooflike  golden  gray  surfaces  display  attractive 
electric  blue  and  silver  gray  iridescence  on  tbe  obverse,  with 
pale  pastel  rose,  blue,  and  gold  iridescence  on  tbe  reverse.  Plenty 
of  lustre  glows  beneath  the  toning.  A  touch  of  rubbing  is  seen  on 
the  obverse;  the  reverse  is  of  substantially  higher  c|uality. 

468  1847  EF-40.  Silver  gray  on  the  obverse,  rich  golden  orange  iri¬ 
descence  on  the  reverse. 

In  1963  the  writer  had  the  f)|)porturuty  to  go  through  a  few  ihousaiid 
numismatically  unsorted  Liberty  .Seated  dollars  that  had  been  stored  away 
in  freasury  vaults  ever  since  the  19th  centui7.  We  made  little  piles  by  date, 
1840,  1841,  1842,  and  so  on,  a  truly  marvelous  experience!  Among  earlv 
dollars  of  the  1840-1865  type  without  motto,  the  1847  was  the  most  plenti¬ 
ful.  Among  later  dollars,  the  1871  was  most  often  seen. 

469  1848  EE-40.  Medium  gray  with  gunmetal-blue  highlights  on 
both  sides.  I’rooflike  in  appearance,  especially  on  the  reverse. 
An  attractive  example  of  a  fairly  rare  date.  Only  15,000  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  of  the  date  were  produced,  the  lowest  mintage  fig¬ 
ure  of  tfie  decade.  Again,  there  is  a  tremendous  amount  of 
value  in  a  coin  stich  as  this. 


Mint  State  1849  Silver  Dollar 


Condition  Rarity 


470  1849  MS-60.  A  lustrous,  prooflike  Mint  State  specimen,  andl 

(|uite  rare  at  this  level.  Rich  rose  and  gold  iridescence  blendsj) 
beautifully  with  splashes  of  electric  blue  and  violet.  Lightly^ 
struck  at  jxirtions  of  the  reverse  eagle,  (ihoice  for  the  grade. 

Lustrous  Toned  1850-0  Silver  $1 


471  1850-0  AU-50.  A  lustrous  and  richly  toned  example  of  a  scarce 

branch  mint  dollar.  Deep  lavender-gray  surfaces  support  a 
sheen  of  pale  golden  iridescence.  Reflective  prooflike  fields. 
Basically  mark-free  to  the  unaided  eye. 

Rare  1851  Liberty  Seated  $1 

Original,  High  Date 
An  American  Numismatic  Classic 


472  1851  Original.  Breen-5445.  High  Date.  VF-20.  Medium  to 

slate  gray  with  lighter  high  points  and  fiery  rainbow  irides¬ 
cence  in  tbe  fields.  A  tiny  dig  is  noted  near  tbe  reverse  rim  at 
1 0:00.  Among  the  rarest  of  all  silver  dollar  issues,  1 794  to  date; 
only  1,300  examples  of  the  date  were  struck  for  general  circu¬ 
lation.  Eor  well  over  a  centuiy  the  1851  has  been  considered  to 
be  an  American  numismatic  classic,  one  of  the  prime  rarities 
of  the  denomination.  Examples  cross  the  auction  block  infre- 
(|uently,  and  usually  only  when  old-time  collections  come  to 
light.  Most  examples  seen  are  of  Proof  restrikes,  made  at  a 
later  date.  Originals  such  as  the  Ghilds  Ciollection  coin  are  in- 
tleed  elusive.  Our  notes  give  further  information. 
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I'he  Walter  //.  Childs  Collection 


Notes  on  the  Original  Dollars  of  1851 
The  Silver  Situation  in  1851 

In  1851  ihe  excess  of  silver  exports  (including  bullion,  IJ.S.  coins,  and 
coins  Ironi  other  countries)  over  imports  jumped  to  $23  million,  uj)  dra¬ 
matically  from  Just  $2  millioti  the  year  before  (cl.  Clarothers,  Fractional 
Money).  In  the  years  1850  and  1851  the  excess  exports  of  silver  were  more 
than  the  entire  lace  value  of  silver  coinage  for  the  preceding  two  decades. 
Much  of  this  exportation  was  in  the  form  of  earlier-minted  coins,  including 
silver  dollars,  which  tended  to  be  of  higher  weight  and  better  acceptability 
than  foreign  silver  coins  in  domestic  circulation.  It  is  likely  that  large  num¬ 
bers  of  Liberty  Seated  dollars  minted  1840-1850  saw  destruction  in  this 
manner.  New  silver  coins  were  made  in  very  small  amounts  in  1851,  and 
nctne  was  put  into  circulation  at  the  time.  The  relatively  new  gold  dollar  de¬ 
nomination  helped  fill  the  gap,  and  production  soared  to  a  record 
3,658,820  pieces,  over  seven  times  the  qtiantity  minted  the  previous  year. 

Although  trade  with  China  had  been  conducted  for  many  years  by  Ameri¬ 
can  maritime  interests,  after  the  flourishing  of  San  Francisco,  beginning 
circa  1849,  a  new  dimension  of  activity  was  reached,  requiring  more  silver 
coins  for  export  purposes.  Heginning  about  this  time,  many  Liberty  Seated 
silver  dollars  were,  in  effect,  trade  dollars.  It  is  believed  by  tbe  writer  that 
nearly  all  silver  dollars  struck  during  the  1850s  were  sent  to  the  Orient, 
where  most  were  subsequently  melted. 

In  the  meantime,  vast  (|u;mtities  of  gold  from  California  made  the  jtre- 
cious  yellow  metal  “common”  in  relation  to  silver.  Discoveries  of  gold  in 
Australia  added  to  the  supply.  On  intertiational  markets,  the  price  of  silver 
rose.  Before  long,  a  silver  dollar  minted  in  the  1840s  had  a  current  melt¬ 
down  or  bullion  value  of  $1 .03.  Obviously,  the  mintage  of  additional  pieces 
for  circulation  would  have  been  a  futile  effort. 

In  1851,  production  of  silver  dollars  at  Philadelphia  reached  the  low  fig¬ 
ure  of  only  1,300  pieces.  It  is  not  known  whether  these  were  coined  by  the 
government  for  its  own  purposes,  from  bullion  on  hand,  or  if  they  were 
made  to  satisfy  requests  of  depositors  (the  latter  being  the  usual  procedure). 
In  checking  Mint  archives,  researcher  R.VV.  Julian  was  not  able  to  learn  the 
origin  of  the  silver  (cf  letter  to  the  writer,  March  1 0,  1 992).  Carothers  wrote 
that  none  were  placed  into  circulation  at  the  time;  otherwise,  they  would 
have  been  exported  or  melted,  for  reasons  given. 

In  the  year  1851  gold  dollars  were  produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in 
the  staggering  and  unprecedented  qtiantity  of  3,317,671  pieces,  a  number 
higher  than  the  entire  combined  Liberty  Seated  silver  dollar  coinage  from 
its  inception  in  1 840  up  to  this  point  in  time  (1851).  The  Liberty  Seated  dol¬ 
lar  had  become  a  second-rate  coin  in  .American  commerce,  and  from  about 
this  point  onward  little  notice  would  be  made  of  it. 

It  became  evident  as  the  silver  dollar  became  worth  over  $1.03  in  melt¬ 
down  value  that  the  only  way  to  have  silver  coins  circulate  was  to  select  a  ra¬ 
tio  of  silver  unfavorable  to  gold.  Another  alternative  was  to  make  all  silver 
coinage  fiduciary — meaning  that  its  face  value  would  exceed  its  meltdown 
value.  Congress  had  received  proposals  for  such  in  1800,  1816,  1819,  1832 
and  1850.  The  subsidiary  three-cent  piece  adopted  in  1851  w'as  doing  quite 
well,  yielding  a  profit,  and  demonstrating  the  value  of  fiduciary  coinage. 
However,  the  members  of  the  Congress  were  not  sufficiently  versed  in  cur¬ 
rency  matters  to  understand  the  system.  Congress  believed  in  general  that 
silver  was  better  as  a  standard  than  gold.  Likewise,  to  a  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  gold  was  still  unfamiliar  as  a  common  medium.  Only  one  country  in 
the  world  (England)  had  adopted  gold  as  its  sole  standard.  Fhe  eventual  an¬ 
swer  would  be  the  Act  of  1 853,  lowering  the  weights  of  all  silver  coins  except 
the  dollar  and  three-cent  piece. 

Numismatics  and  the  1851  Dollar 

Mint  records  indicate  that  1,300  dollars  bearing  this  date  were  minted.  As 
noted,  these  were  not  placed  into  circulation  at  the  time.  Probably,  they  left 
the  Mint  in  the  year  or  two  succeeding,  in  exchange  for  bullion  deposits 
(this  is  speculation),  if  they  had  been  made  for  the  government's  own  ac¬ 
count;  if  made  for  depositors,  the  coins  were  likely  exported. 

The  desirability  of  the  low-mintage  1851  and  1852  dates  was  recognized 
early  in  the  numismatic  game,  by  which  time  most  were  no  longer  available 
at  the  source.  Bv  the  late  1850s,  Mint  officials  realized  that  a  profit  was  to  be 
made  by  restriking  1851 -dated  dollars,  and  dozens  of  I^roof  iittpressions 
were  made.  However,  a  different  die  was  used  for  the  restrikes,  witli  date 
numerafs  centered  between  Miss  Liberty  and  tlie  fiorder.  Originafs  made  in 
1851 — sucli  as  tlie  Childs  Collection  coin — were  from  a  different  and  easily 
recognizable  die  with  tlie  date  jilaced  unusually  high  in  the  die. 

As  events  would  determine,  silver  dollars  did  not  circulate  in  the  Lbiited 
.States  after  the  early  185()s,  until  the  late  187()s.  After  sinitig  1876,  when 
Liberty  Seated  silver  coins  were  again  seen  in  t  in  illation,  the  ■I  reasmy  may 
have  paid  out  at  pat  any  1851  or  other  dollars  it  had  kept  on  hand.  If  so, 
sliarp-eyed  liank  tellers,  I  reasmy  eni|tloyees,  hotel  clerks,  and  others,  per¬ 
haps  equipjied  with  a  coin  buying  guide  issued  by  Cook,  Morey,  von 
Bergen,  or  some  other  1 9th-(  enlury  |)recnrsor  of  B.  Max  Mehl,  snapped  up 
all  the  examiiles  they  could  find.  .Such  coin  |)remium  books  were  distributed 
in  large  (|uatitities  beginning  with  Cook's  eflorls  in  the  mid-  1870s  and,  pos- 
sibly,  even  earlier  by  otliers.  Even  so,  very  few  1 85 1  dollars  were  ever  found. 


Tlie  numlier  of  original  185 1  silver  doll, it  s  in  exisleni  e  today  is  fielK-xed  to 
lie  on  the  order  of  only  50  or  60  toiiis. 

An  early  numismalic  account  of  the  1851  dollar  is  gi\<  n  fielow.  Note  tli.il 
emphasis  is  entirely  on  Proofs,  tliese  lieing  reslrikes,  1  lieie  was  not  a  single 
original  among  tlie  coins  studied! 

The  account  is  from  The  Coin  and  Stamp  journal,  A|)til  1876: 

“DOLIAR  OF  1851:  I  he  coinage  of  tliis  year  is  plated  in  tlie  report  of 
the  Director  of  the  Mint,  at  1,300  jiiet  es.  From  the  nnmber  coined  and  te- 
cent  date,  it  would  not  be  supposed  that  it  could  tie  cotisideretl  as  a  rare 
piece,  yet  as  will  be  seen,  it  lias  brougbt  some  remarkable  prices. 

“  I'he  first  we  find  was  sold  in  tlie  (William  A.]  Fevt  smiili  sale,  Oct.  4tti,  1870 
[conducted  by  Elienezer  Locke  Mason,  October  1870],  lor  $27.50.  Dest  rilK’tl: 
‘1851;  brilliant  Proof;  veiy  sharp  and  beautiful  impression;  veiy  rare.' 

“Another  at  (Mortimer  Livingston]  Mackenzie's  sale,  juiie  23,  I  8(i9  [con¬ 
ducted  by  Edward  Cogan],  brougbt  $40.00.  Described:  ‘  1 85 1 ;  brilliant  Prool 
dollar;  scarce,  and  veiy  desirable  for  a  cabinet.' 

“At  [Emil]  Caulfman's  sale.  May,  187  I  [conducted  by  Edward  Cogan],  tbe 
jirice  received  was  $22.00.  Described:  'Beautiful  Proof;  veiy  desirable.' 

“[E.  Harrison]  .Sanford's  sale,  November,  1874  [conducted  by  Edward 
Cogan].  The  price  was  $40.00.  Described:  'Beautiful  Proof;  very  desirable 
and  greatly  in  demand.’ 

“Jewett’s  sale,  Jan.  24,  1876  [conducted  by  Edward  Cogan],  price  $34.00. 
Described:  'Beautiful  Proof;  veiy  desirable.’” 


1852  Liberty  Seated  Dollar  Rarity 
Just  1,100  Minted 


473  1852  Original.  Breen-5447.  EF-40.  Golden  gray  with  areas  of 

deejter  golden  gray  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  rose-gray  with 
pale  blue,  violet,  and  gold  evenly  distributed.  Another  classic  sil¬ 
ver  dollar  rarity  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint;  only  1 , 100  business 
strikes  of  the  date  were  struck 

Notes  on  the  Original  Dollars  of  1852 

Fhe  price  of  silver  continued  to  be  high  in  1852.  Fhe  Mint  struck  a  vety 
limited  quantity  of  silver  dollars  for  this  reason  and  also  because  for  dollar 
coinage  the  TreasuiT  much  preferred  the  gold  dollar.  Most  domestic  trans¬ 
actions  requiring  this  value  W'ere  taken  care  of  by  gold  dollars,  which  had 
been  minted  since  1 849  and  which  were  becoming  poitular  in  circulation.  In 
the  year  1852  the  production  of  gold  dollars  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  alone 
amounted  to  2,045,351  coins.  Again,  as  forthe  1851  dollar,  R.W.  Julian  was 
not  able  to  determine  from  Mint  records  wbetber  tbe  1852  silver  dollars 
were  coined  for  depositors  or  for  the  account  of  the  government. 

In  many  ways  the  1852  dollar  is  similar  to  the  1851,  except  with  its  mint¬ 
age  of  only  1,100  coins,  the  1852  is  the  rarer  of  the  two  dates.  When  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  1852  were  found  to  be  rare,  the  Mint  produced  Proof  re¬ 
strikes.  Foday  in  1999  we  estimate  that  perhaps  15  to  30  original  1852  dol¬ 
lars  exist — the  Cdiilds  Collection  coin  being  among  them — plus  45  to  90 
Pt  oof  restrikes.  As  is  the  case  with  the  1851,  most  pieces  appearing  in  sales 
over  the  years  have  been  restrikes.  A  long  list  of  citations  could  be  given. 

The  (loin  and  Stamp  Journal.  .April  1 876,  printed  the  following  price  histon 
ol  the  1852  dollar,  the  jtresentalion  being  the  same  as  for  the  1851:  those 
cited  were  Proofs: 

"DOLIAROF  1852.  Number  of  pieces  coined:  1,100. 

“  Fhe  first  we  find  catalogued,  sold  in  the  [Mortimei  Livingston]  Mackenzie 
sale,  June  23,  1869  [conducted  by  Edward  Cogan],  lor  $40.00.  Destribed: 
'1852;  brilliant  Pioof  dollar;  scarce  and  veiy  desirable  for  a  cabinet.’ 

“Another  at  the  [William  A.]  Fewsmiih  sale  [condutted  by  Ebene/cr 
Loc  ke  Mason,  Oc  tober  1870]  brought  $25,00. 

“,Al  [Emil]  Caulfman's  sale,  Mav,  1 87  I  [conduc  ted  bv  Edward  Cogan],  the 
price  obtained  was  $22.00.  Desci  ibed:  'Beautiful  Prool;  \eiv  desnablc.' 

“jewel I  sale,  Jan.,  1874  [conducted  by  Edward  Cogan];  pric  c  ifieiccd.  $11. 
Desci  ibed:  ‘Beantiful  Prool;  vcit  desirable.  ” 
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474  1853  EF-40.  Slate  gray  with  golden  overtones  on  the  obverse, 

iridescent  gold  and  violet  on  the  reverse.  scarce  coin  in  an 
absolute  sense,  but  within  the  context  ot  l.ilterty  Seated  dollars 
dated  in  the  early  185()s,  the  most  available  year. 


Rare  1854  Liberty  Seated  $1 


475  1854  Net  VF-20;  sharpness  ot'EF-40,  but  with  graffiti;  Febnany 

9th,  1857  appears  in  the  fields  on  both  sides.  Medinin  gray 
with  lighter  higli  points.  Basically  nndistiirhed  and  mark-free 
save  for  the  faint  graffiti  in  the  fields.  rarity  in  all  grades,  and 
the  rarest  date  of  the  decatle  behind  the  1851  and  1852  issues. 
.\n  affordable  exam[)le  of  a  notable  rarity,  and  a  thoroughly 
pleasing  specimen  despite  its  shortcomings. 

rhe  date  notation  on  this  piece  is  intri;j;iiing,  and  probably  rejjresented  a 
special  occasion  for  someone — the  first  dollar  earned  in  pay,  or  the  first  dol¬ 
lar  taken  in  over  the  counter  in  a  conntiT  store,  or  perhaps  a  piece  received 
as  a  scholastic  prize — who  knows?  If' the  intended  purchaser  would  care  to 
explore  some  old  newspapers  (the  Metropolitan  ('.ity  Libraiy  might  have 
microfilm  copies)  and  would  care  to  write  a  few  jjaragraphs  on  what  was 
happening  in  the  United  States  on  the  precise  day  of  Februaiy  9,  1857,  we 
would  be  happy  to  consider  it  for  our  Rare  Rom  Revmu. 


Important  1855  Liberty  Seated  Dollar 


476  1855  AU-50.  Lavender-gray  surfaces  dis{)lay  warm  gold  and 

pale  sky  blue  iridescence.  Among  business  strike  Liberty 
Seated  dollars  after  1852,  the  1855  seems  to  be  second  only  to 
the  1856  in  terms  of  rarity.  Although  26,000  [tieces  were 
struck,  it  is  probably  the  case  that  virtually  the  entire  group 
went  to  the  Orient,  for  such  pieces  were  not  struck  for  domes¬ 
tic  circulation.  By  1855,  a  depositor  had  to  give  more  than  $1 
face  value  in  silver  dollar  in  order  to  get  a  Liberty  Seated  dollar 
in  return,  fhus,  there  would  have  been  no  point  in  using  them 
in  stateside  commerce. 

fhe  rarity  of  the  1855  date  can  be  described  at  once  as  incred¬ 
ible  and  also  overlooked.  Interestingly,  the  numismatic  biblio¬ 
phile  who  pores  through  auction  catalogues  of  the  1860s  will 
realize  that,  indeed,  the  1855  is  rare.  However,  later  genera¬ 
tions  of  numismatists  largely  lost  sight  of  this,  and  today,  while 
the  1855  dollar  is,  of  course,  rarer  than  ever,  most  people  are 
not  aware  of  it. 

For  the  knowing  buyer  the  pre.sent  coin  is  an  exceptional  find. 


477  1856  EF-40.  Lavender  and  pale  gold  iridescence  on  silveiy  stir 

faces.  A  tiny  obverse  edge  bruise  is  seen  at  5:00.  A  shat  ])  speci 
men  of  this  major  rarity,  the  most  elusive  of  all  Philadelphi; 
Mint  business  strike  Liberty  Seated  dollars  after  1852. 


478  1857  AU-55.  Iridescent  steel  gray,  with  lighter  high  points  and: 

splashes  of  pale  indigo,  gold,  and  blue.  A  minuscule  edges 
mark  is  noted  Just  below  the  date,  and  a  few  other  insignificantij 
marks  are  also  present;  the  overall  appeal  is  still  substantial.; 
Broollike  in  ajjpearance.  Rare  and  desirable  in  AU  or  finer. 


Important  Proof  1858  $1  Rarity 

A  Proof-Only  Issue 


479  1858  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Bright  gold  and  rose  iridescence  playsi 

on  the  silver  gray  surfaces  of  this  near-gem  specimen.  Mint, 
records  are  silent  as  to  the  quantity  minted,  as  there  was  no' 
separate  accounting  made  of  Proofs  at  the  time.  However,  a. 
contenqtoraiT  letter  from  numismatist  J.  Ledyard  Hodge  statesi. 
that  210  silver  sets  were  made  this  year.  If  so,  this  provides  a. 
comfortable  mintage  figure.  Weimar  \\\  Wliite,  a  modern  au¬ 
thor  who  has  contributed  to  our  Rare  Coin  Review,  to  the  Gobre- 
cht  Journal,  and  to  other  publications,  suggests  that  slightly  more' 
than  300  were  made.  On  the  other  hand,  for  years  the  Chapman 
hrothers  of  Philadelphia  were  fond  of  stating  that  only  80  had 
heen  struck.  No  matter,  the  issue  was  made  only  in  Proof  for¬ 
mat,  without  anv  attendant  business  strikes,  is  not  known  to» 
have  been  restruck,  and  today  stands  as  a  formidable  rarity.  Wc 
venture  an  estimate  that  perhaps  150  to  165  exist  today,  most  of 
which  do  not  match  the  Childs  Collection  in  terms  of  quality. 

PCXi.S  l’o])ulati()n:  It);  3  finer  (Proof-fiS). 

In  liis  Encyclopedia,  we  suggested  that  tlie  1858  may  well  be  a  numismatic 
Brocken  specter — a  coin  larger  than  reality,  an  object  of  collecting  desire,  a. 
badge  ot  accomplishment,  a  game  prize  sought  by  some  coin  buyers  whO' 
don’t  even  collect  Liberty  .Seated  dollars  but,  somehow,  want  the  distinction 
that  comes  with  owning  a  dollar  of  this  date. 

This  is  probably  as  good  a  point  as  any  to  discuss  the  overall  rarity  of  busi¬ 
ness  strike  Philatlelphia  Mint  silver  dollars  in  the  Liberty  Seated  series:  the 
clear  winner  seems  to  be  1852,  hands  down,  followed  by  a  neck  by  1851 
.‘\fter  that  comes  a  notable  space  at  which  point  dollars  of  the  1854-1857  era 
come  to  the  fore.  Onr  current  feeling  is  that,  perhaps,  1856  is  the  rarest  of 
this  lot,  although  there  is  noway  of  knowing,  and  1854  and  1855  are  also 
candidates.  As  noted,  there  were  no  business  strikes  in  1858. 

If  tbe  suiwiving  Proof  <|uantity  of  1858  dollars  is  added  to  tbe  preceding, 
giving  150  to  175  pieces,  this  would  make  the  1858  the  third  rarest  Philadel- 
phia  Mint  dollar  as  a  date,  with  1851  and  1852  being  foremost. 
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180  1859-0  AU-58.  A  lustrous  specimen,  prooilike  in  appearance, 
with  wann  golden  blown  and  lilac  toning.  Nicely  struck  in  all 
at  eas,  and  free  ot  signilicant  marks  as  well.  A  lovely  example  of 
this  pojtular  branch  mint  issue,  one  of  relatively  few  high- 
grade  specimens  from  an  old-time  collection  (most  seen  today 
are  from  more  recent  'I'reasuiT  releases). 

181  1860-0  Er-45.  Attractive  silver  gray  and  gold  with  lilac  and 
electric  bine  highlights.  ,A  modestly  circulated  example  of  a 
popular  New  Orleans  Mint  issue,  tree  of  major  marks  and 
cjuite  appealing  for  the  grade. 


Near-Gem  1861  Liberty  Seated  $1 

A  True  Business  Strike  Find 


182  1861  MS-64  (PCGS).  Lustrous  with  deep  orange-gold,  rose, 

and  blue  iridescence  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  satiny  with 
delightful,  evenly  distributed  lilac-gray  toning.  Sharply  struck 
in  all  areas;  specimens  of  this  date  are  frequently  found  want¬ 
ing  in  design  detail,  thus  making  this  piece  even  more  desir¬ 
able. 

In  high  Mint  State  levels  such  as  the  present  piece,  the  1861 
is  a  major  rarity.  We  dare  say  that,  on  average,  five  equivalent 
Proofs  could  be  obtained  for  each  business  strike,  and  perhaps 
a  fairer  number  would  be  10  equivalent  Proofs!  The  advanced 
Liberty  Seated  specialist  will  realize  that  here,  indeed,  is  a  find. 


Gem  Proof  1862  $1 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

483  1862  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Iridescent  shades  of  gold,  violet,  and 

blue  grace  the  mirror  fields  and  lightly  frosted  motifs.  From  a 
Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  550  pieces;  the  low  business 
strike  mintage  for  the  date  of  1 1,540  pieces  places  extra  de¬ 
mand  on  the  known  Proofs  of  the  date.  Easily  among  the  finest 
examples  extant  of  the  date,  a  fact  that  becomes  readily  appar¬ 
ent  after  careful  study.  A  prize! 

I’tXlS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  do  a  statistical  analysis — or  at  least  a  statistical  es¬ 
timate — on  the  sun  ival  of  Proof  coins  Ironi  the  first  year  of  regular  issue  to 
numismatists — 18.58 — down  to  1915,  the  last  year  that  sets  were  issued  during 
the  early  range.  Data  would  be  fairly  hard  to  gather,  as  ])opulatioti  reports 
tend  to  unfairly  emphasize  the  availability  of  higher  grade  coins.  1  hat  is.  a 
lower  level  Proof  such  as  Proof-6()  is  much  less  likely  to  be  submitted  and  re¬ 
submitted  than  would  be  a  medium  ot  high  level  Proof  stich  as  Proof-filk 
Piool-64  or  Proof-()5. 

However,  we  would  not  be  surprised  to  learn — il  a  stndv  could  be  made — 
that  the  (juality  of  available  Prool  coins  would  rise  in  a  fairly  straight  line 
setpience  from  1858  to  1916,  with  those  dated  i  loser  to  1858  being  tnnch 
harder  to  find  in  higher  levels, 

.\  |)arallel  consideration  is  that  smallei  denominatioti  coins,  being  less  sus- 
ce|)lible  to  the  elfects  ol mishandling,  are  a])t  to  sunive  in  better  grades 
than  high  denomination  coins.  1  hits,  from  the  early  years  a  silver  three-t  ent 
|)iece  is  more  likely  to  be  in  high  Proof  level  than  wotild  be  a  silvei  doll.n  It 
is  appropriate  to  mention  that  the  presently  ollered  1862  Piool-65  dollai 
has  a  population  ol  jtist  four  pieces  because  ol  this  \  er\  situation. 

In  summaiT,  oldei,  higher  denomination  Proofs  are  considct.tbh  r.nct 
than  later,  low  denomination  Proofs. 
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The  Walter  H. 


Superb  Gem  1863  $1  Rarity 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

484  1863  MS-66  (PCGS).  Richly  toned  in  deep  gold,  rose,  and  vio¬ 

let  on  the  obverse;  the  reverse  is  lilac-gray  with  a  whisper  of 
blue.  Prooflike  in  the  fields  (particularly  on  the  obverse)  with 
satiny  devices.  Sharply  struck  in  all  places,  virtually  as  shat  p  as 
business  strikes  of  the  type  can  be  found. 

In  business  strike  format  the  1863  Liberty  Seated  dollar  is 
several  orders  rarer  than  a  Proof.  In  MS-66  grade,  the  coin  is 
of  incredible  rarity.  Any  numismatist  desiring  an  exatnple  of 
the  1 863  date  and  who  was  collecting  in  1 863  ordered  a  Proof 
Business  strikes  were  ignored.  Thus,  the  surv  ival  of  any  busi¬ 
ness  strike  is  a  matter  of  rare  chance.  Further,  as  mentioned  itt 
detail  under  our  discussion  of  1851 -dated  silver  dollars,  lib¬ 
erty  Seated  dollars  of  this  era  were  not  produced  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  for  its  own  account.  Rather,  such  coins  were  made 
only  when  depositors  furnished  bullion  to  the  Mint  and  asked 
for  silver  dollars  in  return — for  export  ptirposes. 

In  the  long  view,  all  things  considered,  the  present  coin  is 
among  the  highlights  of  this  or  any  other  auction  of  our  era. 
rhe  price  realized  will  not  reflect  this,  as  the  coin  is  too  rare  and 
too  esoteric  in  concept  to  have  ac(|uired  any  degree  of  fame.  How¬ 
ever,  the  rarity  is  absolute. 

P()[)iiIatioii;  2;  none  finer. 


Childs  Collection 


Cameo  Proof  1864  Silver  $1 

Centered  Date 


485  1864  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Iridescent  electric  blue  and  bright  golc  I 

on  lightly  frosted  devices  and  mirror  fields.  Just  470  Proofs  or 
the  date  were  struck  (all  of  which  were  distributed  with  silveii 
Proof  sets  of  the  date);  amazingly,  three  obverse  dies  were  used 
to  coin  the  small  mintage.  Sharply  struck  and  sure  to  please.  ! 

1  liree  olivcrsc  dic.s  are  known  for  this  low-mintage  issue.  One  of  these  hai( 
(he  date  to  die  right,  widi  the  point  of  the  shield  far  to  the  left  of  the  nui 
literal  1 .  .Aaiother  has  the  date  low  and  to  the  left,  with  the  point  of  the  shiel(l| 
slightly  left  of  the  center  of  the  upright  of  the  1.  fhe  variety  offered  her(< 
features  a  centered  date  with  the  point  of  the  shield  over  the  tip  of  the  1.  Iri 
addition,  this  specimen  has  the  reverse  of  1863,  with  two  arrow  heads  joined 
by  a  defect.  1  his  is  a  rare  variety.  I 

_  i 

_ j 


Gem  Proof  1865  Silver  $1 


486  1865  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Satiny  motifs  and  reflective  fields.  The 

obverse  glows  with  warm  golden  iridescence  at  the  center, 
with  electric  blue,  violet,  and  rose  evenly  distributed  in  the 
fields,  fhe  reverse  is  lilac-gray  with  some  mint  brilliance  shin¬ 
ing  through  in  places.  .A  lovely  gem  Proof  Liberty  Seated  dol¬ 
lar  from  a  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  500  pieces. 


487  1866  With  Motto.  EF-40.  Mottled  gold  and  blue  on  the  ob- 

verse,  pale  [tastel  rose,  orange-gold,  and  violet  on  the  reverse. 
Rare  in  all  grades.  The  first  year  of  the  tvpe  with  IN  GOD  WE- 
I  RLkSl’on  the  reverse. 
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The  Waller  //.  ('Jiilds  Collection 


Gem  Mint  State  1867  Silver  $1 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

188  1867/1867  Breen-5478.  Large  Date  over  Small  Date.  MS-65 

(PCGS).  Smoky  orange-gold  toning  adorns  the  frosty  seated 
tigiire  of  Liberty  and  prooflike  field  on  the  obverse,  while  the 
reverse  displays  even  lilac-gray  on  the  devices  and  the  field. 
Readily  among  the  finest  known  business  strikes  of  the  date, 
and  a  rare  variety  as  well.  Prom  an  early  state  of  the  obveise 
die,  with  bold  remnants  of  the  small  date  plainly  evident  be¬ 
hind  the  large  date  numerals.  A  lovely  gem  specimen  that  is 
rare  as  a  gem  Mint  State  com  and  which  is  even  moi  e  desirable 
because  of  the  date  feature.  No  doubt  the  connoisseur  will  pay 
close  attention  to  this  offering  and  hid  liberally.  The  reward 
will  be  a  true  numismatic  prize. 


PtX.S  Population:  2;  none  finer. 


489  1 868  VF-iff).  (iolden  gray  with  electric  blue  on  the  obverse  and 
orange-gold  on  the  reverse.  Attractive  for  the  grade.  .\  lare 
and  underappreciated  date. 

490  1869  AU-58.  A  perfectly  blended  array  of  pale  gold,  rose,  and 
electric  blue  ebbs  and  Hows  on  the  satiny  and  lustrous  obverse. 
Pale  burnt  rose  encircles  a  mostly  brilliant  center  on  the  re¬ 
verse.  Repunching  noted  at  the  bases  of  tbe  I  and  8  in  tfie 
date.  Nicely  struck  in  all  areas.  Very  few  marks  of  any  size  are 
present.  Considerably  rarer  than  its  large  mintage  (428,700 
pieces)  suggests;  intleed,  this  date  is  a  challenge  to  many  other 
liighly  acclaimed  rarities,  especially  in  the  assigned  grade.  A 
truly  beautiful  specimen. 

491  1870  \'F-35.  Medium  gray  with  gold,  blue,  rose,  and  violet  iri¬ 
descence  on  both  sides. 


492  1871  MS-61.  Lustrous  and  mostly  brilliant  on  the  obverse,  with 
a  pale  golden  halo  at  the  rim.  I’he  reverse  is  toned  in  pastel 
rose,  blue,  and  violet. 

493  1872  AU-58.  Rich  rainbow  iridescence  and  a  decent  degree  of 
lustre  on  both  sides.  A  pretty  coin. 

494  1873  AU-50.  Lustrous  with  vaiying  degrees  of  blue,  gold,  and 
rose  toning  on  both  sides.  Nicely  struck  and  free  of  major 
marks.  The  final  date  of  the  design  type  ( 1 840- 1 873). 

495  Trio  of  Mint  State  Morgan  dollars:  ☆  1878  8  Tailfeathers.  MS- 
64.  Rich  iridescent  toning  on  both  surfaces  ☆  1879  MS-64. 
Deep  steel  gray  and  blue  toning  on  the  obverse  with  the  re¬ 
verse  lighter  ☆1921  MS-63.  Satiny  lustre.  (Total:  3  pieces) 
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I'he  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Gem  Proof  1880  Morgan  $1 


496  1880  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Steel  gray  with  blue  and  heather  irides¬ 

cence  at  the  rims  and  splashes  of  orange-gold  in  the  design 
motifs.  Only  modest  cameo  contrast  is  present  due  to  the  even 
gray  toning.  A  highly  collectible  issue  despite  being  the  most 
available  Morgan  dollar  date  in  Proof  format. 

The  outstanding  quality  of  this  and  the  following  Proof  Mor¬ 
gan  dollars  from  the  Walter  H.  C’.hilds  Oollection  creates  an 
opportunity  which  has  few'  counterparts  in  onr  era.  These 
pieces  have  remained  in  the  same  family  ever  since  the  time  of 
issue,  well  over  a  centnr)’  in  the  present  instance.  I  hiis,  save 
for  attractive  natural  toning,  the  pieces  are  essentially  the  same 
quality  as  the  day  they  were  minted! 

Proof  Mintage:  1,355  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  IValter  H. 
Childs. 


Pristine  Proof  1881  Morgan  $1 


497  1881  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Reflective  silver  gray  with  lively  golden 

iridescence  on  the  obverse;  the  reverse  is  even  steel  gray. 
Sharply  struck  with  pleasing  cameo  contrast. 

Proof  Mintage:  984  pieces. 

According  to  Breen’s  Proof  coin  Encyclopedia,  the  Proof mintage  figure 
for  this  date  represents  the  net  iinnifter  of  nninelted  |)ieces  from  an  original 
coinage  of  1,089  Prcjofs. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


Colorful  Gem  Proof  1882  Morgan  $1 


498  1882  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  touch  of  original  mint  brillianc 

shows  beneath  rich  lilac-gray  toning.  Nicely  struck  in  all  area? 
Proof  Mintage:  1,101  +  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  h 
Childs. 


Flashy  Gem  Proof  1883  Morgan  $1 


499  1883  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Generous  areas  of  flashy  mint  brill 

liance  show  through  golden  gray  iridescence  on  the  obverse 
the  reverse  is  even  lilac-gray  with  a  touch  of  blue  at  the  rim 
Nicely  struck. 

Pntof  Mintage:  1,039  pieces. 

Beliex<ed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H.  Childs 


Gem  Cameo  Proof  1884  Silver  $1 

Among  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


500  1884  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  lovely  cameo  Proof.  The  frosty  ob 

verse  central  motif  and  the  surrounding  mirror  fields  are  viv 
idly  toned  in  flashy  gold,  blue,  violet,  and  rose,  while  the  re 
verse  is  even  lilac-gray.  Aesthetically  appealing  and  among  the 
finest  Proofs  extant  of  the  date  as  well.  Nicelv  struck. 

PCClS  Population:  3;  1  finer  (Pn)of-68). 

Proof  Mintage:  875  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Wcdter  H.  Childs 
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rhe  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Attractive  Gem  Proof  1885  Morgan  $1 


01  1885  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Rich  golden  iridescence  graces  the  sat¬ 

iny  ohverse  motifs  and  rellective  mirror  fields,  while  the  re¬ 
verse  shows  vivid  rose  iridescence  on  slate  gray  surfaces. 
Strong  cameo  contrast  is  present  on  the  obverse.  Well  struck. 

.\n  exceptional  opportunity  not  only  for  its  pedigree — having 
remained  essentially  undisturbed  since  the  day  of  mintage — but 
also  because  relatively  few  counterparts  exist  (see  footnote). 

Proof  mintage:  930  pieces. 

Regarciing  Proofs  of  this  date,  the  Bowers  Encyclopedia  tells  us  that  speci¬ 
mens  “are  readily  available  in  proportion  to  the  mintage,  but  high-grade, 
unimpaired,  uncleaned  coins  are  elusive.” 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Delightful  Gem  Proof  1886  Silver  $1 


102  1886  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  veritable  artist’s  palette  of  gold, 

blue,  rose,  and  violet  iridescence  graces  the  satiny  obverse 
motifs  and  mirror  field;  the  reverse  is  muted  lilac-gray  overall. 
Nicely  struck  and  aesthetically  appealing. 

Proof  mintage:  886  pieces. 

Minor  repunching  is  noted  at  the  bottoms  of  the  date  numerals. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1887  Morgan  Dollar 


503  1887  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Even  golden  gray  with  bright  golden 

iridescence  on  frosty  design  elements  and  mirrored  fields,  .^n 
altogether  pleasing  gem  Proof  Morgan  dollar.  Well  struck. 
Proof  mintage:  7  10  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Atint  by  Walter  H. 
Chdds. 


Outstanding  Gem  Proof  1888  Morgan  $1 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


504  1888  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Vivid  splashes  of  violet,  blue,  and  gold 

iridescence  contrast  w'ith  areas  ot  silver  brilliance  on  the  oh¬ 
verse;  the  reverse  displays  intermingled  silver  gray  and  lilac. 
One  of  the  very  finest  pieces  ever  to  tall  under  our  purview  as, 
indeed,  the  Population  Report  suggests.  Further,  grading 
numbers  aside,  this  and  other  Childs  Collection  specimens 
have  a  priceless  cjuintessence  — having  been  kept  in  the  same  col¬ 
lection  since  the  time  of  issue,  and,  equally  important,  having 
been  very  carefully  conserved. 

P(X;S  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

I’roof  mintage:  833  pieces. 

Vhe.inntial  Report  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  for  1888  suggests  a  Proof mint¬ 
age  for  itiis  cfate  of  832  pieces,  |)lus  one  coin  mentioned  in  a  separate  foot¬ 
note,  giving  a  total  of  833  Proofs.  I'he  Ciuide  Book  gives  the  mintage  as  832 
pieces,  wliile  Breeti's  Encyclopedia  suggests  800  f’roofs  of  the  date. 

Manv  1888  Proof dollars  are  weakly  defined  in  the  higher  design  areas, 
partictilarlv  in  the  hair  details  above  Liberty's  ear  and  the  breast  feathers  of 
the  reverse  eagle,  caused  by  impro|)et  die  spacing.  I  he  situation  continued 
through  1893.  .Vcttiding  to  the  Bowers  Encyclopedia,  “at  the  time  at  the 
Mint  there  was  a  disaffection  with  collectors,  and  the  |>roduction  and  sale  of 
Proof  coins  was  considered  a  bother  by  Mint  personnel,  rather  than  a  sales 
opportimity.” 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  It. 
Childs. 
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I'he  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Toned  Gem  Proof  1889  Silver  $1 


505  1889  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Areas  of  original  silver  brilliance  show 

through  splashes  of  rich  golden  iridescence  on  the  obverse, 
while  the  reverse  dis|)lays  an  even  and  deep  lilac-gray  effect. 
Nicely  struck. 

Proof  mintage:  81  1  pieces. 

The  mintage  fignre  of  8 1  1  Proof  Mtn  gan  dollars  of  this  date  is  listed  in  the 
Guide  Book,  while  Breen’s  Encyclopedia  gives  the  figtire  as  7  1  I  pieces. 

Betieved  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1890  Morgan  $1 

Popular  Low-Mintage  Date 


506  1890  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Sparkling  iridescent  gold  highlights  on 

steel  gray  mirror  fields  and  satiny  devices.  A  blush  of  pale  rose 
and  blue  adds  greatly  to  the  overall  appeal.  Nicely  struck  for 
the  date.  As  the  mintage  figure  indicates,  production  was  (luite 
low  this  year,  a  trend  that  continued  for  a  numher  of  years 
thereafter.  There  was  a  great  Hurry  of  activity  to  ac(|uire  Proof 
coins  in  the  late  1870s  and  in  the  188()s,  which  faded  by  1890. 
.■\mong  Morgan  silver  dollars,  far  fewer  pieces  survive  from 
the  1890-1904  era  than  from  the  decade  of  the  1880s. 

Proof  mintage:  590  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  It. 
Childs. 


Superlative  Gem  Proof  1891  Morgan  $1 

Among  the  Finest  Certified 


507  1891  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  frosty  blend  of  gold  and  silver  bril¬ 

liance  enlivens  Miss  Liberty’s  portrait.  The  obverse  field  is 
deeply  mirrored  and  reflects  lively  rose,  blue,  gold,  and  pale 
violet  iridescence,  creating  a  lovely  cameo  effect  overall.  The 
reverse  is  also  a  cameo,  although  the  devices  and  field  are 
evenly  toned  in  rich  lilac-gray.  Sharply  struck  and  aesthetically 
appealing  in  all  respects.  The  1891  is  among  the  dates  that  are 
(luite  scarce  in  related  business  strike  format,  placing  additional 
attention  and  market  pressure  upon  the  few  remaining  Proofs. 

PCGS  Population:  3;  1  finer  (Proof-68). 

Proof  mintage:  650  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1892  $1 


508  1892  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Pale  gold  and  rose  iridescence  graces 

the  satiny  portrait  of  Liberty  and  deep  mirror  field  of  the  ob¬ 
verse,  while  the  reverse  is  toned  in  deep  lilac-gray;  the  eagle 
motif  is  somewhat  lighter  and  forms  a  pleasing  cameo  as  well. 

Proof  mintage:  1,245  pieces. 

rile  generous  mintage  figure  of  1,245  Proof  dollars  is  explained  by  their 
inclusion  in  silver  Proof  sets  of  the  date,  fhe  new  Barber  dimes,  quarters, 
and  half  dollars  made  their  debut  this  year,  and  Proof  sets  containing  the 
new  design  types  were  in  especiallv  high  demand.  It  is  almost  certainly  the 
case  that  many  of  the  1892  Proof  dollars  were  spent  by  collectors  who  simply 
wanted  the  new  Barber  dimes,  quarters,  and  halves. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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BOWERS  AND  MERENA 


The  Walter  //.  CJiilds  Collection 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1895  Morgan  $1 

Rarest  Morgan  Dollar  Issue 


Important  Proof  1894  Morgan  $1 


510  1894  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Mirrored  fields  and  frosted  devices  dis¬ 

play  intermingled  splashes  of  deep  gold,  lilac-gray,  and  origi¬ 
nal  mint  brilliance.  Sharply  struck  in  all  areas,  a  change  from 
the  somewhat  casual  striking  used  earlier  in  the  decade. 

In  addition  to  the  attributes  of  the  present  piece  regarding 
pedigree  and  high  (luality,  the  1 894  is  veiy  elusive  in  high  level 
business  strike  form.  Thus,  the  Morgan  dollar  specialist  want¬ 
ing  a  truly  superb  specimen  would  do  well  to  bid  aggressively 
for  the  present  coin. 

Proof  mintage:  972  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Clnlds. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actuat  size) 

511  1895  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Splashes  of  vibrant  golden  iridescence 

and  a  touch  of  original  mint  brilliance  can  he  found  on  the 
frosty  motifs  and  deep  mirror  fields  of  the  obverse,  while  the 
reverse  is  even,  deep  lilac  in  the  held  and  lighter  on  the  de¬ 
vices.  Both  sides  present  a  pleasing  cameo  contrast.  Sharply 
struck  in  all  areas. 

I’he  1895  has  long  been  recognized  as  the  foremost  single 
date  and  mint  issue  within  the  Morgan  dollar  series,  a  highly 
})rized  issue.  Although  Mint  records  indicate  that  12,000  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  were  produced,  plus  880  Proofs,  no  authentic  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  have  ever  been  seen  by  us.  1  he  ajipeuded  article 
by  Memw  I  .  Hettger,  earlier  from  out  Rare  Coin  Rexdexv  delves 
into  the  matter  at  length. 

Accordingly,  the  Morgan  dollar  collector  seeking  a  truly  com¬ 
plete  set  of  date  and  mintmarks  must  of  necessity  acquire  one  of 
the  pieces  remaining  from  the  880  Proofs  that  were  struck,  fo- 
day,  perha})s  000  or  so  sun  ive,  ven  few  of  which  can  even  come 
close  to  comparing  to  the  Ghilds  ('.ollection  piece  in  (]ualitv. 

Proof  iniiUagf;  880  |)ifccs. 

f  ile  work  fry  Dave  Bowers.  Silver  Ihitlars  awl  Trade  Dollars  of  the  I  'nited  States 
A  Oomplete  Encyclopedia  (fesuihes  four  known  olnc-rse  dies  for  ihc  f8'.).'>  Proof 


Gem  Proof  1893  Morgan  $1 


509  1893  Proof-65  (PCGS).  1  he  obverse  exhibits  splashes  of  deep 

gold  on  the  reflective  field  and  frosty  motifs,  while  the  reverse 
is  a  pleasing  golden  gray  with  warm  lilac  overtones.  Both  sides 
show  cameo  contrast.  Lightly  struck  at  the  centers,  as  is  nor¬ 
mal  for  the  1893  date  (see  footnote).  However,  within  the  con¬ 
text  of  extant  1893  Proofs,  this  is  one  of  the  nicest  we  have 
ever  seen — combining  high  numerical  grade  with  excellent 
overall  aesthetic  appeal.  Worthy  of  a  record  price! 

Proof  mintage:  742  pieces. 

Tile  \'an  .41Ien  and  Maflis  reference  caffs  Proofs  of  tliis  date  “the  most 
poorfy  struck  Morgan  Proofs.” 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Important  Proof  1894  Morgan  $1 
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Morgan  dollar  iniiuage.  1  he  specimen  ollered  can  be  aiirihnted  to  I’rool 
obverse  die  No.  3”  in  that  reference,  with  the  following  notations:  I  he  nu¬ 
meral  1  in  the  date  is  to  the  right  ol  the  center  over  a  denticle.  1  he  left  base  ol 
the  1  is  over  the  right  edge  of  the  denticle,  and  the  right  base  of  the  1  is  over 
the  left  half  of  denticle.  Ball  ol  the  5  is  over  the  space  between  denticles.  1  he 
date  slants  slightly  np  to  the  right,  with  the  distance  between  the  1  and  the 
denticle  being  smaller  than  the  distance  between  the  ,'5  and  the  denticle  under 
it,  such  proportional  dillerence  being  greater  than  obverses  1,  2,  and  -4. 

More  on  the  1895  Dollar 

The  following  commentary  by  Heniy  'V.  f  lettger  appeared  as  a  feature  ar¬ 
ticle  in  onr  Rare  Coin  Review  No.  99: 

Introduction 

Today  in  the  199()s,  one  of  the  major  hitherto  unsolved  mysteries  in 
.Mnerican  numismatics  is  this:  What  happened  to  the  12,000  business  strike 
("Uncirculated,”  not  Proof)  Morgan  dollars  listed  in  Mint  reports  as  having 
been  struck  at  Philadelphia  in  1895?  Were  they  melted  in  1918  as  part  of  the 
Pittman  .Act?  Or,  what  else  might  have  happened?  Is  there  another  story? 

So  far  as  is  known,  all  authentic  1895  dolhirs  in  numisimitic  hands  today 
are  either  Proofs  or  impaired  Proofs,  not  business  strikes.  Working  with 
material  iti  the  National  .Archives,  the  author  (together  with  Q.  David  Bow¬ 
ers)  presents  the  following  information,  in  onr  opinion  the  most  significant 
article  ever  written  on  the  1895  dollar. 

Low  Production  in  Philadelphia 

.As  early  as  the  summer  of  1892,  a  large  reduction  in  force  was  underway 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  It  was  known  then  that  there  would  be  a  great  de¬ 
cline  in  silver  dollar  coinage  for  a  few  years.  The  1892  Philadelphia  mintage 
was  1,037,245  coins,  a  large  reduction  from  the  8,694,206  of  1891.  The  1893 
mintage  dropped  to  389,792  and  1894  to  1 10,972.  Then,  per  certain  Mint 
records,  the  1895  Philadelphia  dollars  had  production  figures  of  12,000 
business  strikes  and  880  Proofs. 

Silver  into  Gold 

.As  a  result  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  .Act  of  1890,  the  Treasuiy 
bought  187.5  tons  of  silver  ever)'  month,  paying  the  mine  owners  with  cer¬ 
tificates  redeemable  in  gold.  The  mine  owners  then  redeemed  their  certifi¬ 
cates  for  gold  coins,  and  hoarded  a  great  deal  of  this  precious  metal.  Like 
successful  alchemists  of  ancient  legend,  the  mine  owners  had  found  a  way  to 
transmute  silver  into  gold. 

The  great  majority  of  silver  dollars  coined  remained  in  the  Treasury  vaults 
as  there  was  no  need  for  hundreds  of  millions  of  coins  in  circulation.  The 
1890  act  had  required  that  the  silver  purchased  be  coined  as  silver  dollars 
and  not  smaller  change  or  subsidiary  silver  coins. 

The  Panic  of ’93 

4  he  extensive  hoarding  of  gold  by  the  mine  owners  reduced  the  (juaniity  of 
gold  coins  at  the  I  reasuiy  to  the  point  at  which  government  default  was  a  possi¬ 
bility,  as  the  government  needed  to  settle  its  bonds  and  international  obliga¬ 
tions  in  gold.  The  danger  of  default  was  a  preci|)itory  cause  to  the  1 893  panic  on 
Wall  Street.  Tour  hundred  banks  soon  failed  and  a  depression  resulted. 

The  records  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  U.S. 
Mint,  Philadelphia,  in  1895  point  to  the  gravity  of  this  continuing  economic 
crisis.  President  Grover  Cleveland  had  in  1893,  called  a  special  session  of 
Congress  and  secured  the  repetil  of  the  Sherman  Silver  Purchase  Act.  In  a 
letter  dated  January  7,  1895,  R.F..  Preston,  director  of  the  Mint,  wrote  T.u- 
gene  Townsend,  superintendent,  U.S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  gold  certificates  on  hand,  and  to  order  th;it  if  any  were  received 
after  this  date,  they  were  not  to  be  paid  out.  The  response  from  the  cashier, 
C.H.  Townsend,  indicated  none  were  presently  on  hand,  and  they  would  he 
reserved  in  the  future. 

Only  Gold  Coins  Acceptable 

On  januaiy  1 1,  1895,  R.E.  Preston  wrote  Eugene  Town.send  to  discuss  the 
bookkeeping  procedures  on  the  future  release  of  any  standard  silver  dollars, 
noting  an  entry  was  needed  simply  stating  “gold  coin  received  in  exchange 
for  silver  dollars.”  It  was  intended  to  lessen  the  quantity  of  silver  dollars  in 
storage  by  that  amount,  and  to  increase  the  amount  of  gold  coins  on  hand. 

I  o  obtain  silver  dollars  in  1895  directly  from  the  Mint,  under  new  rules  it 
would  have  been  necessary  to  make  a  deposit  of  gold  coins,  after  which  sil¬ 
ver  dollars  could  be  delivered.  This  gold-for-silver  retiuirement,  as  opposed 
to  the  normal  acceptance  of  a  draft  for  standard  silver  dollars  as  had  been 
the  case  in  past  years,  undoubtedly  led  most  |)arties  to  cancel  or  forego  theit 
retjuests  for  silver  dollars. 


This  decision  by  the  Mint  could  be  considered  a  poor  one  as  it  pun¬ 
ished  the  general  puhlic  for  the  sins  of  the  mine  owners.  The  need  for 
the  Treasuiy  to  obtain  gold  coins  to  replenish  its  stocks  was  clearly  ap- 
[tarent.  There  were  more  than  50,000,000  silver  dollars  on  hand  in  the 
vaults  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  at  this  time,  so  many  in  fact  that  storage 
facilities  were  jammed,  and  the  interior  courtyard  at  the  Mint  was  used 
to  erect  a  S|)ecial  vault.  The  other  mints  also  had  substantial  quantities 
of  silver  dollars  on  hand. 

The  new  rec|uirement  that  gold  coins  must  be  deposited  for  silver  dol¬ 
lar  requests,  plus  the  overwhelming  accumulation  of  50,000,000  pieces 
on  lumd  from  earlier  times,  suggested  that  there  would  be  no  valid  rea¬ 
son  to  coin  1895  business  strike  dollars.  Meanwhile  during  the  1895 
year,  limited  (juantities  of  Morgan  silver  dollars  were  coined  at  the  New 
Orleans  and  ,San  Erancisco  Mints. 

R.E.  Preston  on  January  12,  1895  foiwarded  a  draff  to  Eugene 
Townsend,  .Supt.  U..S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  for  five  silver  dollars,  coin¬ 
age  of  1895.  Tie  would  have  a  long  wait  for  his  coins,  as  it  would  not  be 
until  March  26  that  the  first  1895  Proof  silver  dollars  were  coined.  Appar¬ 
ently,  Preston  was  exempt  from  the  order  to  make  payment  in  gold  coins. 

To  remedy  the  depletion  of  the  Treasury’s  gold  stocks,  R.E.  Preston 
giive  orders  on  Januaiy  24,  1 895,  to  “coin  gold  as  rapidly  as  possible,  lay¬ 
ing  till  other  coinage  aside  for  the  present.”  The  Philadelphia  Mint  was 
“authorized  and  instructed  to  coin  double  eagles,”  these  being  the  high¬ 
est  gold  denomination  and,  thus,  the  most  efficient  way  to  convert  gold 
bullion  to  coin  form. 

Looking  through  the  Philadel[)hia  Mint  files  for  1895,  many  requests 
for  silver  dollars  are  noted,  but  in  almost  ever)'  case,  they  remain  un¬ 
filled,  with  the  remark  “draff  returned." 

Reejiiests  and  their  disposition  are  summarized  below: 

Eeb.  15,  1895:  Polk  County  Bank,  Bolivar,  Mo.  Requested  500  1895 
silver  dollars,  or  1894  silver  dollars  if  1895-dated  coins  were  not  avail¬ 
able.  Draff  returned  on  Eeb.  18,  1895. 

Eeb.  18,  1895:  Connecticut  River  National  Bank,  Charleston,  N.H. 
Draff  for  1,000  silver  dollars.  Draft  returned. 

April  4,  1895:  VV.P.  Southworth  Co.,  a  grocer)'  firm.  One  silver  dollar 
sent  (may  have  been  a  Proof,  as  Proofs  were  first  coined  on  Mar.  26, 
1895). 

May  14,  1895:  Bank  of  Hammondsport,  N.V.  Draft  for  200  silver  dol¬ 
lars.  Draft  returned  May  15,  1895. 

June  18,  1895:  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  Denver  Col.  Draft  for 
500  silver  dollars.  Draft  returnedjune  22,  1895. 

July  29,  1895:  Western  National  Bank,  N.A’.  Draft  for  100  silver  dol¬ 
lars.  Draft  returned. 

July  30,  1895:  Pioneer  Banking  Co.,  Pioneer,  Ohio.  Draft  returned. 

Aug.  29,  1895:  Bank  of  BroweiTille,  Browen  ille,  Minn.  Draft  returned 
,Sept.  3,  1895. 

Sept.  9,  1895:  Eirst  National  Bank.  Seward,  Neb.  Draft,  open  amount. 
Draff  returned  on  Sept.  13,  1895. 

.Sept.  10,  1895:  W.W.  Wright  Co.  .Attleboro  Ealls,  Mass.  Draft  for  32 
silver  dollars.  Draft  returned  on  Sept.  1 1,  1895. 

Sept.  30,  1895:  Eii  st  National  Bank.  Dushore,  Pa.  Draft  for  1,000  silver 
dollars.  Draft  returned  Oct.  1,  1895. 

Oct.  14,  1895:  Central  National  Bank  of  Spartanburg.  Spartanburg, 
•S.C.  Draff  for  1,200  silver  dollars.  Draft  returned  Oct.  16,  1895. 

Nov.  4,  1895:  Greylock  National  Bank.  Adams,  Mass.  Sent  a  $1  paper 
note  for  one  1895  silver  dollar.  Note  returned  on  Nov.  6,  1895. 

Nov.  15,  1895:  Columbian  National  Bank.  Boston,  Mass.  Sent  draft  for 
100  silver  tlollars,  “coin  of  1895  issue.”  Draff  returned  Nov.  18,  1895. 

Note:  The  Columbian  National  Bank  on  Nov.  13  had  requested  infor¬ 
mation  on  how'  to  obtain  new  silver  coins  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  .A 
response  dated  Nov.  14,  from  the  U.S.  Treasuiy  noted  that  new  coins 
could  not  at  present  be  furnished.  It  was  stated  that  a  limited  amount  of 
1895  coins  would  be  available  for  the  holiday  season  for  increased  busi¬ 
ness  needs  and  for  gifts  of  coins  for  which  a  deposit  of  gold  coins  would 
be  required  in  order  to  obtain  silver  pieces.  Expressage  was  to  be 
charged  to  the  requester. 

Coins  to  Baltimore 

On  December  5,  1895,  the  Merchants  National  Bank,  Baltimore,  sent 
$2,700  in  gold  coins  by  express  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  and  requested 
the  following:  $500  in  new  goltl  $20s,  $500  in  new'  gold  $10s,  $1,000  in 
new  gold  $5s,  $300  in  new  gold  $2.50,  $200  in  new  silver  dollars,  and 
$200  in  new  silver  dimes. 

On  December  7,  the  Merchants  National  Bank  approved  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  additional  $10  gold  coins  in  lieu  of  dimes,  which  the  Mint  stated 
were  not  available.  Earlier,  in  response  to  another  queiy  from  another 
potential  buyer,  the  Mint  stated,  “We  have  no  dimes  at  all.” 
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On  DtHfinher  9,  1895,  tlic  Mint  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  gold  coins, 
hitt  tiotedthat  $115  race-value  of  these  coitis  was  “light,”  and  would  be  cred¬ 
ited  just  for  the  hullion  value  of'$l  15.20.  On  that  date,  Ci.H.  Towtisetid,  the 
Mitit  cashier,  shipped  these  coins  to  Baltimore; 

$500  in  $20s  (etjiial  to  25  coitis) 

$690  in  $10s  (69  coitis) 

$1,005  in  $5s  (201  coins) 

$300  in  $2. 50s  (120  coins) 

$203  in  silver  $1  (203  coins) 

30f  remaining  in  account,  for  a  total  of  $2,698.30. 

ft  is  presumed  that  the  203  silver  dollars  of  1895  sent  to  Baltitnore  were 
Proofs,  tiot  hiisiness  strikes,  for  on  November  20,  1895,  Superintendent 
Herman  Kretz  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  had  sent  this  telegratn  to  Director  of 
the  Mint  R.E.  Preston  in  Washington: 

“No  1895  silver  dollars  except  about  three  hundred  dollars  Proof.” 

Additional  Requests 

Routiditig  out  the  1895  year  were  these  additional  requests  for  silver  dol¬ 
lars,  plus  one  from  early  1 896; 

Dec.  13,  1895.  W.H.  &  J.W.  Bradley,  Bankers.  Tomahawk,  Wis.  Draft  for 
500  silver  dollars  sent.  No  Mint  response  preserved  in  the  National  Ar¬ 
chives. 

Dec.  16,  1895:  Lamberton  Bank.  Oil  Oity,  Pa.  Draft  for  500  silver  dollars 
sent.  No  Mint  response  preserved  in  the  Natiotial  Archives. 

Jan.  17,  1896:  J.  Hoskinson.  Fall  River,  Mass.  Draft  for  320  silver  dollars. 
This  was  in  response  to  an  earlier  letter,  date  not  given,  sent  to  Hoskinson 
from  R.E.  Preston,  “telling  me  1  can  exchange  gold  coin  for  what  you  have 
on  hatid,  be  that  (320)  or  less.”  No  doubt  Preston  was  aware  that  320  Proof 
coins  had  been  delivered  to  the  coiner  oti  December  31,  1895,  thus  provid¬ 
ing  the  320  number.  Apparently,  the  320  Pretofs  had  already  been  sent  out 
by  the  time  Hoskinson’s  firm  order  reached  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  as  the 
Mint  noted  none  were  on  hand  by  that  time. 

The  Mint  subsequently  responded  to  Hoskinson:  “None  on  hand.  None 
coined  except  Proofs.” 

The  Business  Strike  Mystery 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing,  that  those  writing  letters  at  the  Mint  or 
Treasury  gave  no  indication  that  business  strike  (non-Proof)  1895  dollars 
were  minted. 

Were  business  strikes  made?  If  they  werenot,  the  reason  may  be  as  follows: 

A  change  of  superintendents  and  coiners  at  the  Philadeljihia  Mint  in  June 
1895  required  that  previous  accounts  be  settled. 

A  letter  from  R.E.  Preston,  director  of  the  Mint,  May  13,  1895,  to  Eugene 
Townsend,  then  superintendent,  U.S.  Mint,  Philadelphia,  directed  him  to 
instruct  the  coiner  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the  newly  appointed  superinten¬ 
dent  and  coiner,  Herman  Kretz  and  W.E.  Morgan  respectively,  that  a  com¬ 
plete  settlement  of  the  former  coiner’s  accounts  be  made,  and  all  bullion  in 
his  custody,  including  sweeps,  be  delivered  to  the  superintendent  by  close  of 
business  on  May  18,  1895. 

.A  letter  from  R.E.  Preston  to  Superintendent  Herman  Kretz,  June  22, 
1895,  regarding  the  late  coiner  in  settlement  of  his  accounts,  noted  that 
$9,000  in  dimes  and  $48,000  in  standard  silver  dollars  bearing  date  of  1894 
had  been  delivered  in  settlement  of  his  accounts,  then  returned  to  the 
present  coiner  by  Ki  etz  as  bullion. 

Also  as  part  of  the  settlement,  $13,000  in  silver  dollar  blanks  were  deliv¬ 
ered  by  the  late  coiner.  Preston  authorized  Kretz,  and  instructed  him  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  finished  coins  from  the  coiner  and  instruct  the  coiner  to  coin  the 
$13,000  in  silver  dollar  blanks.  Thus,  a  mintage  of  13,000  pieces  was  antici- 
pated. 

On  June  28,  1 895,  12,000  business  strike  silver  dollars  were  received  from 
the  coiner,  and  this  was  noted  in  the  Mint  files,  specifically  the  daily  state¬ 
ment  of  the  cashier's  halances,  receipts,  and  payments  at  the  Philadelphia 
Mint.  4  his  delivery  fell  1,000  coins  short  of  the  authoiized  amount. 

A  Situation  of  Dies 

4'he  Mint  records  note  the  numher  of  dies  prepared  for  all  denominations 
for  fiscal  year  1895,  endingjutie  30,  1895.  For  the  stantlard  (Morgan  design) 
silver  dollar  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  only  four  dies  were  pre])ared,  while 
within  the  same  time  frame,  10  dies  were  made  for  New  Orleans  and  38  lor 
San  Francisco. 


In  another  report  dated  December  31,  1895,  (.liief  Engravei  (.liarU's 
Fi.  Barber  notecl  that  no  working  dies  designed  for  the  t  in  iilatiiig  coin¬ 
age  for  standard  silver  dollars  were  delivered  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
coiner  during  the  calendar  year  1895,  hut  five  ohverse  and  four  reverse 
dies  had  been  delivered  for  Proof  coinage.  Tonsidering  that  880  Proofs 
were  reported  as  having  been  struck  in  1895,  and  that  this  was  ahoiit 
average  for  Proof dollars  of  the  jieriod,  the  use  of  so  many  dies  seems 
unusual.  However,  in  fact,  J  .P.  Martin  of  the  American  Numismatic  As¬ 
sociation  Authentication  Bureau  has  identified  lour  obverse  dies  known 
to  exist  on  present-day  suniving  1895  Proofs.  Fhus,  most  of  the  dies 
must  have  been  used. 

1  he  Mint  files  include  “Form  125,  Record  of  Toins  Reserved  for  An¬ 
nual  Assay  and  of  Deliveries  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  .States,”  where  it  is 
noted  for  Philadelphia  for  the  month  of  June  1895,  that  of  12,000  silver 
dollars  delivered  on  June  28,  six  pieces  were  reserved  for  the  annual  as¬ 
say.  Another  record  signed  by  R.K  Preston,  director  of  the  Mint,  states 
that  coins  in  Delivei7  28  “forwarded  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint  for  spe¬ 
cial  assay,  have  been  received.” 

Although  no  specific  records  seem  to  sui-vive,  it  is  probable  that  all  six 
of  these  business  strikes  were  destroyed  alter  the  Assay  Uommission 
met  in  early  1896  to  review  coinage  for  the  1895  year.  However,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  from  time  to  time.  Assay  Commission  memhers  obtained 
souvenirs  by  exchanging  other  current  coins  for  them.  Ihis  was  an  ac¬ 
cepted  and  perfectly  legal  practice,  and  is  believed  to  account  for  the 
sun  ival  today  of  the  unique  1873-CC  dime  without  arrows  at  the  date, 
and  of  nearly  two  dozen  1876-CC  20-cent  pieces,  among  other  issues. 

On  Wednesday,  Februai7  12,  1896,  the  Assay  Commission  met  at  the 
Philadelphia  Mint.  Drawing  from  a  large  number  of  1895-dated  coins 
sent  as  samples  from  the  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  and  San  Francisco 
mints,  this  somewhat  ceremonial  committee  evaluated  a  few  of  these, 
and  in  due  course  noted  that  the  United  States  coinage  system  was,  in 
fact,  in  good  condition. 

The  Telling  Clue 

In  the  year  end  report  for  the  calendar  year  1895,  dated  January  2, 
1896,  Herman  Kretz  noted  all  the  deliveries  of  coins  by  the  coiner  and 
the  12,000  business  strikes  of  the  1895  silver  dollar  for  June  1895  at 
Philadelphia  are  listed  with  an  asterisk  with  the  notation  at  the  base  of 
the  chart,  “’*'12,000  coined  in  1894.”  Phis  comment  may  well  be  the  clue 
to  what  happened:  Dollars  listed  as  being  coined  in  June  1895  may  have 
been  coined  in  1894,  and,  for  some  reason,  run  through  the  Mint  ac¬ 
counts  in  June  1895. 

On  the  cover  of  this  same  report  is  a  note  by  Preston  that  there  was  an 
error  in  reporting  the  tjuantity  of  double  eagles  coined,  this  accounting 
describing  1,114,656  pieces  coined  while  another  set  the  figure  at 
1,1 14,636  pieces.  It  was  felt  that  this  error  was  due  to  the  assay  coins  re¬ 
served  during  Februai7.  Preston  did  not  comment  on  the  12,000  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  of  the  1895  silver  dollar  which  the  report  describes  as 
coined  in  1894.  Failure  to  challenge  this  date  for  their  coinage  is  tacit 
acceptance.  Preston  would  surely  have  remembered  his  letter  of  June  22 
authorizing  the  coinage  of  13,000  silver  dollar  blanks  dated  1895  that 
had  not  been  released. 

In  Conclusion 

The  fact  that  the  Philadelphia  Mint  would  not  supply  business  strikes 
of  1895-dated  dollars  to  anyone,  even  those  fulfilling  the  retjuirement  of 
paying  in  gold  coins,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  no  such  coins  were  on 
hand. 

Ehe  fact  that  official  Mint  records  state,  without  contradiction,  that 
the  enti7  for  12,000  business  strike  1895  dollars  was  for  coins  dated 
1894,  would  seem  to  seal  the  matter. 

.Adding  further  credence  is  that  no  “Uticirculated”  1895  Philadelphia 
Mint  silver  dollar  is  known  in  any  collection  today. 

Fhus,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  12,000  silver  dollars 
listed  as  being  minted  in  June  1895,  were  in  fact  1894-dated  Morgan 
dollars  struck  earlier  (in  1894),  and  that  no  business  strike  1895  dollars 
were  made. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mi)it  by  ]\’alter  H. 
Childs. 


UnVKRS  AND  MKRKNA 


The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Cameo  Proof  1896  Morgan  $1 


512  1896  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Mainly  brilliant  on  the  obverse,  with  a 

whisper  of  pale  golden  toning  on  frosty  motifs  and  the  deep 
mirror  field;  Liberty’s  cheek  shows  a  hint  of  pale  bine  irides¬ 
cence.  The  reverse  also  exhibits  a  strong  cameo  effect,  al¬ 
though  the  surface  is  more  richly  toned  in  gold.  Nicely  struck. 
An  outstanding  coin  in  every  respect. 

Proof  mintage;  762  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  It. 
Childs. 


Outstanding  Gem  Proof  1897  $1 


513  1897  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Plenty  of  mint  brilliance  shows  on  re¬ 

flective  pale  golden  surfaces.  Cameo  contrast  on  both  sides  as 
made,  somewhat  modest  on  the  obverse  and  quite  dramatic  on 
the  reverse.  Nicely  struck.  A  gem  in  all  respects. 

PCiCiS  Population:  10;  4  finer  (Proof'-68). 

Proof  mintage:  731  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  It. 
Childs. 


Spectacular  Cameo  Gem  Proof  1898  $1 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  entarged  to  txrice  actuat  size) 

514  1898  Proof-68  (PCGS).  Heavily  frosted  obverse  motifs  and  a 

deeply  mirrored  field  are  graced  with  warm  gold,  rose,  blue, 
and  violet  iridescence;  Liberty’s  portrait  is  the  full  original  sil¬ 
ver  surtace,  adding  greatly  to  the  cameo  effect  and  overall  ap¬ 
peal  of  the  piece.  The  re\'erse  is  toned  warm  lilac-gray.  Sharply 
struck.  A  truly  spectacular  Morgan  dollar  by  any  standard.  Eas¬ 
ily  among  the  finest  examples  known  of  this  date,  both  physi¬ 
cally  and  aesthetically.  A  beauty! 

PCXiS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Proof  mintage:  735  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Wcdter  H. 
Child.s. 
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Gem  Proof  1899  Morgan  Dollar 


[5  1899  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Smoky  golden  gray  with  a  hint  of  iri¬ 

descent  rose  on  both  sides.  A  modest  cameo  contrast  is  seen 
on  both  sides.  Nicely  struck.  Another  truly  memorable  Mor¬ 
gan  dollar  as,  indeed,  are  all  of  the  Childs  Collection  Proofs. 

Proof  mintage:  846  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  beeyi  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Waller  H. 
Childs. 


Beautiful  Gem  Proof  1900  $1 


16  1900  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Flashy  and  partially  brilliant  on  the 

obverse  with  areas  of  deep  silver  gray  toning  present.  The  re¬ 
verse  is  richly  toned  in  concentric  circles  of  pale  sea  green  and 
lavender.  A  modest  cameo  contrast  is  present  on  both  sides. 
Well  struck.  Another  truly  important,  truly  memorable  Mor¬ 
gan  dollar — a  piece  that  will  be  highly  prized  by  its  next  owner. 
The  importance  of  a  continuous  pedigree  from  a  famous  old- 
time  collection  cannot  be  overemphasized.  As  years  and  de¬ 
cades  pass  on  the  calendar,  opportunities  such  as  this  will  be¬ 
come  legendary  parts  of  numismatic  history,  with  few  similar 
opportunities  for  the  next  several  generations.  How  fortunate 
we  are! 

Proof  mintage:  912  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Waller  H. 
Childs. 


Highly  Important  Proof  1901  Dollar 

Gem  Proof 

Key  Philadelphia  Date 


517  1901  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Intense  splashes  of  golden  iridescence 

mingle  with  pale  blue  and  rose  on  the  obverse,  while  the  re¬ 
verse  is  vividly  toned  in  concentric  rings  ol  iridescent  rose, 
blue,  and  violet. 

While  this  Proof  1901  dollar  stands  high  and  proud  on  its 
own  merits — low  mintage,  high  numerical  grade,  and,  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  superb  aesthetic  appeal,  the  related  rar¬ 
ity  of  the  date  in  high  Mint  State  levels  must  be  mentioned. 
Such  pieces  are  virtually  non-existent  and,  if  found,  woidd 
probably  challenge  the  $100, ()()()  mark!  Accordingly,  this  su¬ 
perb  gem  Proof  has  a  special  appeal  for  the  connoisseur. 

Proof  mintage:  813  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Proof  1902  Morgan  $1 


518  1902  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Lustrous  steel  gray  with  rich  splashes 

of  vivid  blue,  rose,  and  orchid  iridescence  on  the  obverse,  and 
with  lilac-gray  predominating  on  the  reverse.  Nicely  struck 
overall.  A  “lucky”  number  among  Proof  mintages;  777  pieces 
were  struck. 

P(iGS  Population:  8;  4  finer  (finest  Proof-68) 

Proof  mintage:  777  pieces. 

Beginning  this  year,  and  continuing  tlirough  1904.  Proof  Morgan  dollar 
dies  were  lightly  polished  on  the  portrait  of  Miss  Libern ,  giung  a  diflerent 
effect  than  the  cameo  style  of  most  earlier  years.  The  same  procedure  was 
followed  in  this  era  for  certain  other  coins,  most  notably  the  $20  .series.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  study  19th-centuiy  and  early  20th-centun'  Proof 
coinage  and  discuss  aspects  of  striking,  die  preparation,  etc.,  year  by  year. 
Of  course,  Walter  Breen's  1989  work  on  Proof  coins  would  pniyide  a  veiT 
yaluable  jumping-off  spot  for  such  an  exercise. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  prom  the  Mint  by  Walter  //, 
Childs. 
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Gem  Proof  1903  Morgan  Dollar 


519  1903  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Mainly  brilliant  on  both  sides  with  just 

a  hint  of  rose  and  gold  iridescence  present,  d'he  obverse  is  re¬ 
flective  overall,  as  is  normal  for  all  authentic  exam[)les  of  this 
date.  The  reverse  is  of  the  cameo  style.  A  nicely  struck  exaniftle 
of  this  important  Proof  date.  Nicely  struck.  One  of  the  nicest 
examples  we  have  seen  of  the  last  Proof  year  among  the  early 
reach  in  the  Morgan  dollar  series  1878-1904. 

Proof  mintage:  755  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Toned  Gem  Proof  1904  $1 


520  1904  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Richly  toned  in  iridescent  gold  and 

electric  blue  on  both  sides.  Nicely  struck. 

Proof  mintage:  650  pieces. 

This  date  has  the  lowest  Proof  mintage  of  any  Morgan  dollar  after  188 1 ,  a 
date  that  saw  the  same  amount  ol  Proofs  (650  pieces)  produced.  Dave  Bow¬ 
ers’  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States:  A  Complete  Encyclope¬ 
dia  discusses  the  market  history  of  the  1904,  noting  that  tiecades  ago  this 
particular  date  was  viewed  as  one  of  the  most  importatu  of  the  entire  series, 
ranking  with  the  famous  1895.  There  was  some  attempt  to  corner  the  mar¬ 
ket,  and  no  doubt  such  publicity  helped  elevate  the  price.  However,  at  a 
later  time  all  pieces  were  distributed  in  numismatic  circles,  and  today  I’roof 
1904  dollars  are  where  you  find  them,  one  at  a  time  and  not  often,  particti- 
larly  regarding  gem  tjuality  coins. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Childs. 


521  1921  Peace.  MS-64.  A  brilliant  and  satiny  near-gem  specimen 
of  this  popular  high  relief  issue  from  the  first  year  of  the  Peace 
dollar  series.  Well  struck  at  the  centers  with  virtually  complete 
hair  details  above  Miss  Liberty’s  ear.  Ghoice  for  the  gratle. 

Following  the  tradition  established  by  Walter  H.  Childs  in  the  1870s,  later 
members  of  his  family  added  to  the  collection  only  by  date,  not  by  mint- 
mark.  Thus,  the  Peace  dollar  series  is  complete  by  date  as  offered  in  this  and 
the  following  two  lots. 

522  .Mint  State  grouping  of  Peace  dollars:  ☆  1922  MS-63.  Satiny 
histre  with  splashes  of  pale  iridescence  ☆  1923  MS-63.  Lus¬ 
trous  with  pale  golden  gray  toning  ☆  1924  MS-63.  Rich  gold, 
blue-green,  and  lavender  toning  ☆  1 925  MS-64.  Lustrous  with 


lovely  iridescent  toning  mostly  on  the  reverse  ☆  1926  MS-64 
Bright  golden  orange-red  toning  on  both  surfaces  ☆  1927  MS- 
62.  Reddish  brown  toning  over  both  surfaces  ☆  1934  MS-63. 
Mottled  golden  gray  toning  ☆  1935  MS-63.  Lustrous  with  pale 
rose  toning  on  the  reverse.  (4’otal:  8  pieces) 

523  1928  MS-64.  Deeply  toned  in  iridescent  gold  and  rose  on  both 

sides.  Lustrous.  A  pcjpular  date;  its  mintage  of  360,649  pieces, 
is  the  lowest  in  the  Peace  dollar  series  (1921-1935). 

Trade  Dollars 

rracle  dollars  were  first  minted  for  circulation  in  1873,  3 
which  time  they  were  legal  tender  in  the  United  States,  ai 
though  the  primary  intention  was  for  use  in  trade  with  Chin;) 
At  the  time  a  trade  dollar  contained  its  full  intrinsic  weight  ii| 
silver.  1  hat  is,  a  trade  dollar,  if  melted  down,  would  yield  ; 
dollar’s  worth  of  precious  metal.  At  the  time,  trade  dollan 
were  not  struck  on  speculation  by  the  Treasury  Departmenj 
but,  instead,  were  produced  upon  request  by  individuals  an 
firms  who  deposited  silver  bullion  at  one  or  another  of  thi 
federal  mints  or  facilities.  Thus,  a  company  wanting  10,00» 
trade  dollars  for  use  in  commerce  would  deposit  the  requisiii 
amount  of  silver  and  obtain  the  coins  from  the  Mint. 

Almost  immediately  thereafter  the  situation  became  compl 
cated  when  the  price  of  silver  fell  on  international  market" 
Thus,  three  years  later  in  1875,  the  average  price  of  silver  in 
trade  dollar  was  just  slightly  over  98  cents.  By  1876  the  averag; 
fell  to  just  91  cents.  In  theoiT,  someone  holding  a  larg. 
amount  of  silver  bullion  could  take  it  to  the  Mint,  and  for  eac 
91  cents  worth  of  silver  bullion  deposited,  plus  a  slight  coinin 
charge,  obtain  mint-fresh  trade  dollars  that  could  be  spent  i 
circulation  as  legal  tender  for  $1  each.  Uncle  Sam  wanted  hi 
citizens  to  have  no  such  advantage,  and  on  July  22,  1876,  thi 
Legal  Tender  provision  of  the  trade  dollar  was  repealed.  .Afte- 
this  time,  trade  dollars  were  redeemable  in  the  United  State 
only  at  their  metallic  or  melt-down  value,  which  continued  H 
decline  as  the  silver  market  lost  ground.  By  1883  the  averag' 
melt-down  value  of  a  trade  dollar  was  slightly  over  87  cents. 

From  1873  through  Febmaiy  1878,  trade  dollars  were  mintec 
in  large  numbers  for  commerce  in  the  Orient.  In  1878,  the  la? 
year  of  mintage  of  business  strike  trade  dollars,  the  average  meta 
price  was  slightly  over  90  cents  per  coin.  Thus,  trade  dollars  couli* 
be  purchased  by  depositing  about  92  cents  worth  of  silver  bullior 
the  slight  extra  taking  care  of  the  cost  of  production. 

In  the  Orient,  trade  dollars  were  an  overwhelming  success¬ 
fully  meeting  or  even  exceeding  their  expectations.  Chiness 
merchants  loved  them!  Somehow,  a  later  generation  of  numis 
matic  writers  came  up  with  the  notion  that  trade  dollars  were  noi 
successful,  because  they  were  discontinued  in  1878.  Howeveii 
these  individuals  did  not  study  original  source  material.  At  a  late; 
time,  through  first  the  pioneering  efforts  of  John  Willem  (wh« 
wrote  ostensibly  on  the  trade  dollar  in  1959  and  1965),  followea 
by  the  present  writer’s  (QDB’s)  efforts  in  the  1990s,  the  full  pam 
orama  of  the  trade  dollar  stoiy  is  available  for  all  to  study. 

In  brief,  on  Februaiy  28,  1878,  the  government  enacted  tin 
biggest  coinage  boondoggle  of  all  time — called  the  Bland-Allisoi 
Act.  This  provided  for  Uncle  Sam  to  purchase  each  month  mil 
lions  of  ounces  of  silver  metal,  as  a  subsidy  to  the  metal  produc 
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s  ()l  the  American  West.  Not  (jiiite  knowing  what  to  do  with 
is  incoming  metal,  the  government  decided  to  convert  it  into 
e  largest  enrrent  denomination,  the  silver  dollar.  Before  long, 
ige  amounts  ol  nnwanted,  mmeeded  “Morgan”  silver  dollars 
led  lip  in  vaults  in  the  mints,  the  lYeasni'y  Department,  and 
en  in  the  Philadelphia  Post  Office! 

The  new  legislation  was  far  preferable  to  the  old  trade  dollar 
stem.  No  longer  did  silver  depositors  have  to  depend  upon 
casional  deposits  made  at  the  mints  by  individuals  and  com¬ 
mies  who  wanted  to  use  trade  dollars  in  the  Orient.  Instead, 
ey  were  guaranteed  a  direct  subsidy  from  the  government, 
ae  trade  dollar  was  scrapped,  to  be  made  no  more  for  com- 
ercial  reasons,  although  the  demand  in  the  Orient  continued 
strong  as  ever  (as  revealed  by  ample  congressional  testimony 
printed  in  Silver  Dollars  and  Trade  Dollars  of  the  United  States: 
Complete  Encyclopedia,  by  Bowers).  For  a  number  of  years 
ereafter,  until  1883,  Proofs  of  the  trade  dollar  were  made  for 
imismatic  purposes.  Still  later,  in  1884  and  1885,  a  few  pieces 
n  e  privately  struck,  probably  to  the  order  of  Wdlliam  K.  Idler 
id/or  his  son-in-law  John  W-.  Haseltine. 

Meanwhile  numismatists  of  the  era — the  1880s — generally 
not  ed  business  strike  trade  dollars  as  well  as  business  strike 
jorgan  dollars.  In  time,  trade  dollars  were  mostly  melted, 
eluding  in  1890  under  a  provision  which  saw  many  of  them 
‘duced  to  bullion  and  converted  into  Morgan  silver  dollars, 
oday  in  1999,  high-grade  Mint  State  trade  dollars  are  rarities 
T  most  issues.  Morgan  dollars  were  a  different  story:  hun- 
'eds  of  millions  of  pieces  were  kept  in  cloth  bags  containing 
000  coins  each.  From  time  to  time  these  bags  would  be  dis- 
?rsed.  Collecting  Morgan  dollars  by  dates  and  mints  did  not 
?come  popular  until  the  1930s,  and  not  in  a  truly  large  way 
itil  the  1940s  and  1950s.  Beginning  in  autumn  1962,  the 
reasuiy  turned  loose  large  quantities  of  Morgan  dollars  pre- 
ously  considered  rarities,  namely  the  1898-0,  1903-0,  and 
104-0.  The  1903-0  in  particular  listed  at  $1,500  in  the  Guide 
Dok,  but  a  specimen  on  the  market  probably  would  bave 
'ought  double  or  triple  that.  All  of  a  sudden,  such  pieces  were 
mailable  for  face  value!  A  mad  rush  ensued,  treasure  hunters 
canned  to  banks  and  other  locations,  and  by  March  1964,  the 
andreds  of  millions  of  stored  Morgan  (and  Peace)  dollars  had 
sen  distributed,  save  for  about  three  million  coins,  mostly 
arson  City  issues,  which  the  government  decided  to  hold 
ick  (and  later  sell  in  a  series  of  sales).  Today  in  1999,  Morgan 
allars  are  readily  collectible  in  high  grades  as  a  result  of  the 
aarding.  Of  course,  there  are  some  dates  and  mints  which  are 
arce  or  rare.  Frade  dollars  did  not  share  in  this  hoarding, 
id,  as  stated,  high-grade  business  strikes  are  rarities  for  the 
lost  part,  such  pieces  having  been  saved  only  by  chance. 
Most  probably  the  Proofs  in  the  Childs  Collection  were  or- 
ered  directly  from  the  mint  at  the  time.  The  several  business 
rikes  offered  as  a  single  lot,  in  miscellaneous  grades,  were 
robably  gathered  here  and  there  in  the  late  19th  century, 
ossibly  through  dealers  or  banking  channels. 

524  Selection  of  trade  dollars.  ☆  1873  EF-4().  Pearl  gray  with 
splashes  of  blue  ☆  1874-S  AU-5.5.  Splashes  of  mottled  golden 
brown  ☆  1876  Type  1/1.  ALJ-.58.  Steel  bine  and  gray  snrlaces  ☆ 


1877-S  Net  \'F-2();  sharpness  olA'F-S"),  seratdies  ☆  I878-.S  l-.l  - 
40.  Mottled  bine-gray  toning.  (  Fotal:  5  |)ieees) 


Lovely  Proof  1875  Trade  Dollar 

Type  I  Obverse  and  Reverse 


525  1875  Type  I/I.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem  Proof  with 

pewter  gray  surfaces  higliligbted  by  splashes  of  iridescent  bine 
and  lilac  toning.  A  particular  beautiful  example  of  one  of  the 
scarcer  dates  of  the  era.  Mint  State  coins  are  rarities,  thereby 
placing  market  presstire  on  Proofs,  which  are  also  elusive.  Fhe 
exact  number  of  Proofs  is  not  known  with  certainty,  and  seems 
to  be  either  700  or  900  specimens. 

rhe  reverse  is  from  the  Patclietl  Letters  die  used  to  make  Proofs  Itegin- 
iiing  in  1873.  In  many  difTerent  series  it  was  a  practice  to  keep  non-dated 
(usually  the  reverse)  Proof  dies  on  hand  and  use  them  year  after  year  so  long 
as  they  remain  sen  iceahle.  In  the  meantime.  difTerent  dated  obverses  would 
be  combined  with  the  standard  reverse. 

Qiiite  possibly  bought  directly  from  the  Philadelphia  Mint  by 
Wedter  Clulds  in  the  year  the  piece  ivas  struck. 


Gem  Proof  1879  Trade  Dollar 


526  1879  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  wonderftil  gem  Proof  trade  dollar 

with  pewter  gray  surfaces  and  iridescent  blue  and  russet  tott¬ 
ing.  4'he  reflective  nature  of  the  reverse  is  slightly  subdued. 
Fhis  is  a  sharply  struck,  highly  attractive  example  of  the  secotul 
Proof-only  issue  jtroduced  toward  the  end  of  this  series. 

Monthly  mintage  figures  for  the  1879  Pioof  trade  dollars  suggest  that  nu¬ 
mismatic  interest  in  this  series  increased  tow  ard  the  end  of  the  year.  In  De- 
cetnber,  581  of  these  coins  were  produced,  representitig  over  one-third  of 
the  entire  year's  production  of  1,541  coins.  .\s  ex|)lained  in  Dave  Bowers' 
Encyclopedia,  there  was  a  mini-llurry  of  investment  activitt  which  peaked  in 
eat  ly  1880.  A  related  “spike”  occurred  in  the  mat  ket  for  $  1  gold  coitis  and  t(r 
a  far  lesser  extent  |3  |)ieces. 

The  reverse  shows  considerable  doubling  on  many  letters.  This  |)henom- 
enon  bas  been  noted  on  a  few  other  1 879  trade  dollars  and  to  a  lessei  extetit 
on  1880  and  1881  coins  in  the  tiext  two  lots.  Phis  a|)pears  to  he  a  doubled 
reverse  die,  bowevet  ,  may  be  a  simple  case  oldie  chatter.  It  trtilv  a  douhled 
die,  with  the  same  reverse  used  on  the  later  issues,  this  represents  an  impoi  - 
taut  numismatic  consideration. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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Incredible  1880  Proof  Trade  Dollar 


527  1880  Proof-66  (PCGS).  This  lovely  trade  dollar  is  sharply 

struck  with  deep  rellective  mirrored  fields  and  amazing  hlne, 
russet,  and  gold  toning,  especially  on  the  obverse,  d’he  reverse 
toning  is  somewhat  subdued.  A  superb  example  of  this  Proof- 
only  issue,  one  of  1,987  coins  struck.  Consider  onr  commen- 
taiT  about  production  of  1879  Proofs  in  tbe  pievious  lot,  with 
a  large  number  struck  late  in  the  year.  In  1880,  the  monthly 
production  includes  1,265  coins  struck  prior  to  the  end  of 
March  1880,  representing  almost  two-thirds  of  the  year’s  mint¬ 
age.  These  data  are  rellective  of  a  speculative  mini-boom  in 
trade  dollars  that  occurred  in  late  1879  and  early  1880. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1881  Trade  Dollar 


528  1881  Proof-65  (PCGS).  This  lovely  Proof  trade  dollar,  from  a 

mintage  of  960  coins,  is  very  similar  to  the  previous  lot  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  having  bright  blue  and  russet  toning  over  a  pewter 
gray  base.  The  reverse  toning  is  somewhat  subdued  as  in  the 
previous  lot.  Exceptionally  well  struck  with  much  better  defini¬ 
tion  than  normally  seen.  By  1881  speculative  activity  in  the 
trade  dollar  series  was  over  and  mintages,  in  this  instance  960 
Proofs,  returned  to  normal  levels  tyjjical  of  1878  and  eat  her 
years.  For  some  reason.  Proof  trade  dollars  of  1881,  1 882,  and 
1883  seem  to  be  scarcer  on  today’s  market  than  even  the  fairly 
low  production  figures  might  suggest. 

Sharp  doubling  is  noted  on  the  reverse,  as  described  tor  1 879  above.  Botli 
coins  appear  to  be  from  the  same  reverse  die. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1882  Trade  Dollar 


529  1882  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Another  superb  gem  Proof  with  brigh. 

blue,  lilac,  and  russet  toning,  fbe  reverse  is  subdued  grayisH 
brown.  Just  1,097  Proof  trade  dollars  were  struck  in  1882,  an¬ 
other  Proof-only  date,  fhis  example  has  a  weak  crossbar  to  the 
digit  4  on  tbe  reverse.  ; 

This  reverse  die  has  a  weak  crossbar  to  the  digit  4. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H  \ 
Clulds. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1883  Trade  Dollar 


530  1883  Proof-66  (PCGS).  .A  fabulous  Proof  with  bright  blue,  li¬ 

lac,  and  gold  toning  on  the  obverse.  The  reverse  is  subdued! 
grayish  brown,  similar  to  other  Proof  trade  dollars  from  the* 
C'.hilds  Collection.  Quality  such  as  this  is  seen  only  when  old- 
time  collections  come  to  market,  an  increasingly  rare  phenom¬ 
enon  as  the  years  slip  by. 

fbe  present  specimen  is  from  the  same  reverse  die  as  the* 
1882  in  the  previous  lot.  Just  979  Proofs  were  minted  in  1883,, 
and  ^ve  cannot  imagine  more  than  a  handful  of  finer  examples. 
suiTiving  today.  Except  for  15  Proofs  bearing  dates  1884  andl 
1885,  tills  issue  represents  tbe  final  production  of  trade  dol-- 
lars. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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^OLD  Dollars 

1  he  Walter  H.  C'-hilds  C'>()lleetion  of  gold  dollars  is  absolutely 
iiiplete  as  to  date.  In  addition,  there  are  some  instances  in 
lich  design  types  overlapped,  including  two  styles  of  1854- 
ted  gold  dollars  and  tw'o  styles  of  1856. 
foday,  gold  dollars  are  among  the  most  popular  of  all 
iierican  series  struck  in  this  metal.  In  connection  with  the 
ering,  a  brief  histoiT  of  the  denomination  is  in  order: 
rhe  first  gold  dollars  produced  in  the  United  States  were 
ivately  struck  by  Christopher  Bechtler  circa  1832.  These 
re  utilitarian  pieces  bearing  no  motifs,  with  the  dies  consist- 
g  solely  of  lettering  and  numerals  indicating  the  issuer, 
ight,  fineness,  and  value.  In  1836  the  federal  government 
plored  the  possibility  of  making  a  gold  dollar,  and  in  that 
ar  Christian  Gobrecht,  who  had  recently  (1835)  joined  the 
int  as  second  (not  assistant)  engraver,  produced  a  beautiful 
ir  of  dies  from  which  patterns  were  made.  The  obverse  de- 
:ted  a  liberty  cap  with  a  gloiy  of  rays  surrounding,  a  motif 
ed  on  various  Mexican  coins  and  also  the  1 836  Steam  Coin- 
e  metal,  among  other  issues.  Although  the  patterns  seem  to 
ve  been  successful,  nothing  more  was  done. 

In  1849  the  California  Gold  Rush  was  paramount  in  news 
:ounts,  discussions,  and  activities.  Although  the  extent  of  the 
ids  in  the  West  would  not  be  realized  for  some  years  to 
me,  it  was  evident  that  gold,  once  “rare”  in  Ajnerica,  would 
come  plentiful.  The  legislative  act  of  March  3,  1849,  re¬ 
eled  this,  and  created  two  new  denominations;  The  gold 
•liar,  a  utilitarian  issue  which  would  become  the  lowest  fed- 
al  gold  denomination  to  circulate,  and  the  large  and  heavy 
0  double  eagle,  the  latter  forming  an  efficient  way  to  convert 
illion  to  coin  form. 

At  the  Mint,  James  B.  Longacre,  who  had  been  chief  en- 
aver  since  the  passing  of  Gobrecht  in  1844,  prepared  a  new 
berty  Head  design  to  be  used  on  both  the  $1  and  $20.  Dur- 
g  the  first  year,  experiments  were  conducted  relating  to  the 
lief  of  the  head,  size,  and  other  aspects.  Thus,  within  the  gold 
)llar  series,  several  die  varieties  were  produced.  The  $20 
eces  of  1849  were  made  only  in  pattern  form,  with  circula- 
)n  not  beginning  until  1 850,  by  which  time  the  design  experi- 
entation  had  ended. 

Today,  numismatists  recognize  gold  dollars  of  three  major 
‘sign  type. 

1849-1854  lype  I;  Liberty  Head  design  by  James  B. 
ingacre,  a  miniature  representation  of  that  used  on  the  $20. 
le  diameter  was  set  at  13  mm.,  the  smallest  of  any  regular 
nerican  coin  before  or  since.  From  1849  through  most  of 
>54  production  of  the  l  ype  I  design  took  place  at  Philadel- 
lia  as  well  as  the  branch  mints  of  Gharlotte,  Dahlonega,  and 
ew'  Orleans.  The  pieces  were  produced  in  fairly  large  quan- 
ies,  particularly  in  Philadelphia,  and  seiwed  the  utilitarian 
irpose  for  which  they  were  intended,  foday,  the  typical 
ades  seen  for  various  coins  are  apt  to  be  in  the  range  of  Vf, 
”,  or  the  occasional  AU.  I  he  Ghilds  Gollection  siiecimens, 
ch  of  which  shows  some  wear,  reflects  such  use. 
1854-1856-S  l  yjie  II:  It  was  found  that  the  13  mm.  gold  dol- 
rwas  inconvenient  in  commerce,  and  toward  the  end  of  1854 
e  format  was  modified,  f  he  diameter  was  exjianded  to  15 


mm,  a  measurement  that  would  be  used  throughout  the  end  of 
the  series.  1  he  design  was  also  modified,  now  dejiicting  on  the 
obverse  Miss  Liberty  in  the  form  of  an  Indian  princess  with  a 
plumed  headdress,  fhe  cheek  and  other  central  details  of  the 
portrait  were  made  in  high  relief  ,  f  he  reverse  was  also  modified, 
with  an  “agriculture”  wreath  emj)loyed,  identical  in  concejit  to 
that  used  on  the  $3  of  the  same  year  (this  being  the  first  year  that 
the  $3  denomination  was  stmek).  Caiinage  of  the  l  ype  II  design 
took  place  in  Philadelphia  in  1854  and  1855;  at  the  branch  mints 
of  Charlotte,  Dahlonega,  and  New  Orleans  in  1 855  only;  and  at 
San  Francisco  in  1856.  Fhe  1856-S  has  always  been  recognized 
as  a  vei7  interesting  coin,  representing  as  it  does  the  only  I  yj)e 
II  issue  of  that  year.  From  the  outset,  the  Mint  experienced  dif¬ 
ficulty  striking  the  Type  II  design,  as  the  High  Relief  in  the  ob¬ 
verse  die  was  opposite  in  the  press  from  the  central  features  of 
the  reverse  die.  Thus,  it  was  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  that 
certain  central  features  became  lightly  stmek,  as  the  metal  could 
not  fill  the  recesses  in  both  dies  at  the  same  time.  Foday,  numis¬ 
matists  know  well  that  coins  of  this  design  often  have  one  or 
both  L’s  in  DOLLARS  light  or  nearly  missing,  and  ditto  for  the 
two  central  figures  of  the  date,  85.  Similar  to  the  Lype  I  designs, 
the  Type  II  gold  dollars  were  made  strictly  for  use  in  commerce. 
Today,  most  examples  show  evidence  of  circulation.  Facing  the 
problem,  the  Mint  set  about  redesigning  the  gold  dollar,  creat¬ 
ing  the  next  type. 

1856-1889  Type  III:  To  secure  satisfactoiy  striking  of  the 
gold  dollar,  James  B.  Longacre  redesigned  the  obverse  to  fea¬ 
ture  Miss  Liberty  as  an  Indian  princess,  but  in  shallow  relief 
and  w  ith  certain  other  details  changed.  The  alteration  to  the 
design  worked,  and  from  1856  through  the  end  of  the  series 
most  pieces  were  nearly  fully  struck  or  completely  so.  Ciold 
dollars  of  this  type  were  struck  for  general  use  in  commerce 
through  and  including  1861,  after  which  there  was  a  sea 
change,  explained  subsequently.  Goinage  was  accomplished 
primarily  at  Philadelphia,  but  with  some  issues  at  Charlotte, 
Dahlonega,  and  San  Francisco. 

In  1861  the  monetaiy  system  of  the  Lhiited  States  began  to 
undergo  dramatic  changes.  The  Cavil  W'ar  was  ignited  in  April 
with  the  bombardment  and  fall  of  Fort  Sumpter.  For  a  time, 
the  Union  interests  figured  that  the  conflict  was  an  easy  win, 
and  in  the  South  the  Confederacy  felt  that  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  to  secure  their  own  interests  as  a  separate  nation.  How¬ 
ever,  the  conflict  grew  increasingly  complex,  war  turned  into 
hell  (as  General  Sherman  once  said),  and  by  the  autumn  there 
was  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome.  Citizens  became  ap¬ 
prehensive,  and  coins  began  to  be  hoarded,  esjtecially  silver 
and  gold  issues.  On  December  28,  1861,  certain  banks  and  the 
Treastiiy  stopped  paying  out  gold  coins  at  face  value.  As  might 
be  expected,  this  caused  an  increased  desire  to  own  such 
pieces,  and  immediately  a  premium  was  placed  upon  them. 
(Recent  commentaries  by  your  editor  concerning  the  mon- 
etaiy  situation  of  the  Cavil  War  can  be  found  in  our  recent  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Hariy  \V.  Bass  C'aillection  Part  1,  and  in  the  book 
The  Treasure  Ship  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan;  thus,  this  information 
will  not  be  expanded  upon  here.) 

After  1861,  gold  dollars  no  longer  circulated  in  .American 
commerce.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  year  1862  saw  a  large  pro- 
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duction  of  1,361,360  pieces.  However,  these  were  not  released 
into  the  channels  of  commerce  but  were  available  only  by  pay¬ 
ing  a  premium  (in  terms  of  paper  money)  for  them.  Alter  this 
time,  mintages  fell  precipitately.  I  he  numbers  produced  were 
in  the  thousands,  typically  less  than  1  (),()()(),  a  situation  which 
continued  for  a  decade.  Exactly  what  happened  to  these  gold 
dollars  is  not  known  to  the  present  wa  iter,  although  the  Treasuiy 
Department  did  keep  accounts  in  bulk  of  gold  coins  that  it  sold 
from  its  resen  es,  charging  a  premium  in  paper  money  (year  by 
vear  fisrures  are  ijiven  in  the  aforementioned  book,  The  Trea- 
sure  Ship  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan).  Most  probably,  anyone  wishing 
a  handful  of  gold  dollars  for  use  as  a  gift  or  for  other  j)urposes 
could  obtain  them  at  a  federal  depository.  Such  coins  were  no 
longer  seen  in  general  commerce. 

In  terms  of  availability  today,  gold  dollars  of  the  years  1863- 
1872  are  very  scarce  in  any  and  all  grades  and  are  significant 
rarities  in  Mint  State.  How  fortunate  we  are  that  W'alter  H. 
Childs  was  able  to  obtain  some  glittering  gems,  the  likes  of 
which  few'  have  ever  contemplated,  much  less  have  had  the 
chance  to  buy!  Where  these  came  from  is  not  recorded,  but 
possibly  one  or  another  numismatic  contact  went  to  a  Treasuiy 
Department  facility  and  carefully  picked  out  coins  of  quality. 
In  any  event,  the  pieces  speak  for  themselves  and  are  land¬ 
marks  in  the  offering  to  follow'. 

In  1873  it  w'as  anticipated  that  gold  coins,  which  had  not 
paid  out  at  par  since  late  1861,  and  silver,  which  had  not  been 
paid  out  at  par  since  early  1862,  would  again  be  released  into 
circulation.  By  that  time  the  Civil  War  was  history  (having 
ended  in  spring  1865),  and  monetaiy  chaos  had  subsided,  not 
completely,  but  enough  to  advance  the  thought  of  releasing 
long-stored  coins  from  Treasuiy  vaults.  Possibly  because  of 
this,  the  mintages  of  gold  dollars  in  1873  and  1874  were  fairly 
extensive,  123,300  for  the  former  year  and  198,820  for  the 
latter — these  being  more  in  each  instance  than  the  total  com¬ 
bined  production  of  the  previous  decade!  Good  intentions 
notwithstanding,  most  gold  remained  held  by  the  Treasuiy, 
and  it  was  not  until  April  20,  1876,  that  widespread  releases 
were  made.  However,  it  seems  to  have  been  the  case  that  by 
1876  the  Treasur)’  Department  realized  that  the  gold  dollar  de¬ 
nomination  had  limited  usefulness.  Paper  money,  which  was 
floated  in  a  big  way  beginning  with  the  Legal  Tender  and  other 
notes  of  1861-1862,  had  secured  a  strong  niche  with  the  jmb- 
lic,  and  paper  dollars  were  used  eveiywhere.  It  was  probably 
the  case  that  the  tiny  gold  dollars  were  felt  to  be  redundant, 
although  mintages  continued,  primarily  in  small  amounts, 
from  1875  through  1889.  In  the  latter  year  the  denomination 
was  abolished  (along  with  the  nickel  three-cent  piece). 

Interestingly,  although  payment  of  gold  coins  had  been  re¬ 
sumed  in  circulation  in  1876,  it  may  not  have  been  the  case 
that  long-stored  gold  dollars  were  put  back  into  circulation. 
Whatever  the  situation — and  it  certainly  merits  some  historical 
exploration — in  the  early  188()s  gold  coins  could  not  be  readily 
obtained  at  par,  although  some  were  held  by  banks.  Typically, 
a  small  premium  or  “tip”  would  be  paid  to  a  friendly  teller  or 
cashier  in  order  to  acquire  them.  From  1879  through  1882  a 
small  flurry  of  investment  activity  arose,  and  pieces  began  to 
be  hoarded.  Ehus,  although  mintage  figures  from  1879  on¬ 


ward  are  low,  more  were  saved  proportionately  than  earlier., 
an  example,  the  mintage  of  the  1864  gold  dollar  (5,900  bt 
ness  strikes)  can  be  compared  to  the  mintage  of  the  1882  go 
dollar  (5,000  business  strikes).  Today,  the  number  of  all  W 
gold  dollars  in  existence  is  no  more  than  a  few  hundred,, 
which  only  a  handful  are  in  choice  or  gem  Mint  State.  In  c( 
trast,  over  a  thousand  1 882  gold  dollars  exist,  most  of  which  i. 
in  Mint  State.  Thus,  for  gold  dollars — and  the  same  can  be  s« 
of  other  gold  coinages — mintage  figures  are  one  thing,  but  H 
torical  and  numismatic  interpretation  are  both  needed. 

During  the  era  of  Walter  H.  Child’s  numismatic  activity,  go 
dollars  were  fairly  popular  with  collectors,  the  same  interest  a 
tending  to  quarter  eagles  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  $3  piec- 
Only  a  handful  of  people  collected  higher  denominations.  T 
])opularity  of  the  gold  dollar  series  has  endured  ever  since  til 
time,  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  recent  decades  as  t: 
community  of  numismatists  is  expanded,  excellent  refererrl 
books  have  become  available,  and  there  has  been  a  grd 
awareness  of  numismatic  histoiy,  tradition,  and  rarity.  As  the* 
words  are  being  written,  John  Dannreuther,  the  well-knott 
numismatic  expert  and  dealer,  has  been  visiting  us  and  exaii 
ining  in  detail  the  gold  dollars  from  the  Childs  Collection 
well  as  pieces  we  will  offer  later  in  the  year  in  the  Bass  Coll« 
tion.  Forthcoming  will  be  a  truly  superb  reference  book  c 
voted  to  this  fascinating  series — ^which,  without  a  doubt,  ^\^ 
vastly  expand  interest  and  activity  beyond  what  we  now  kno 
Thus,  it  is  but  a  quick  jump  in  logic  to  suggest  that  the  oppi> 
tunities  offered  by  the  Childs  Collection  gold  dollars  should 
studied.  In  a  phrase,  bid  liberally! 

531  1849  Closed  Wreath.  Engraver’s  initial  L  on  neck  truncation 
Net  MS-60;  sharpness  of  MS-64,  reverse  scratches.  At  unfortu 
nate  situation  as  this  was  a  lovely  coin.  In  fact,  the  obverse  ii 
superblv  detailed  and  grades  MS-65  or  perhaps  finer.  Lookinj^ 
past  the  reverse  scratches,  the  reverse  of  the  coin  is  MS-64 
These  scratches,  however,  are  rather  severe. 

532  Grouping  of  Type  I  gold  dollars:  ☆  1850  VF-35  ☆  1851  .\U-5; 
☆  1 852  .\U-55,  veiy  slightly  bent  ☆  1 853  EF-45  ☆  1 854  AL'-58l 
Each  piece  is  lightly  and  attractive  toned.  (Total:  5  pieces) 

533  1 854  Eype  II.  EE-40.  Lustrous  and  attractive  with  light  orang^ 
toning.  .An  important  design  type,  often  on  collector  want  lista 
Ehe  first  year  of  this  important,  short-lived  design  tvpe.  WhiU 
the  present  specimen  is  about  typical  for  what  might  be  seen  in 
numismatic  circles,  no  doubt  the  Childs  Collection  pedigret 
will  give  it  a  special  cachet  to  the  buyer. 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

534  1855  AU-58.  A  wonderful  example  with  bright  yellow  gold  lust 

tre  and  few  veiy  minor  surface  marks.  Ehis  is  the  (juality  that  il 
occasionally  certified  MS-61  or  62,  despite  slight  traces  of  wear' 

I  he  obverse  has  a  minor  die  bulge  above  the  lieaddress  along  witli  niodeil 
ate  dash  marks.  The  reverse  has  dasli  marks  anti  a  die  crack  connecting  tlit 
left  stem  with  ilie  border  at  7:30. 
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The  Walter  //.  Childs  Collect ioji 


Lustrous  1856-S  Gold  Dollar 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

5  1856-S  Type  II.  Normal  S.  AU-55.  Sharply  struck  with  bright 

yellow  gold  lustre.  The  surfaces  are  slightly  reflective.  A  de¬ 
lightful  example  of  the  Normal  S  variety.  Our  experience  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  variety  is  scarcer  than  the  Doubled  S  variety, 
however,  others  may  come  to  a  different  conclusion. 

.Mthough  we  have  located  no  records  to  this  effect,  it  seems  likely  that  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  the  year  1855,  dies  dated  1856  and  with  an  S  mintmark 
were  sent  from  Philadelphia  to  San  Francisco,  it  being  the  practice  to  ship 
dies  late  in  the  calendar  year  so  that  they  would  be  on  hand  at  the  Mint  for 
use  as  soon  as  the  new  year  began.  The  design  then  in  effect,  the  Type  11 
style,  would  have  been  used.  At  the  time,  there  were  neither  rail  nor  tele¬ 
graph  links  from  the  East  to  the  West,  and  communications  as  well  as  ship¬ 
ments  took  time.  Dies  were  sent  from  Philadelphia  by  steamer  to  Panama, 
across  land,  continuing  by  another  steamer  north  to  San  Francisco,  a  pro¬ 
cess  which  took  the  best  part  of  a  month.  From  these  dies,  24,600  gold  dol¬ 
lars  were  produced  in  1856.  Meanwhile,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  was  produc¬ 
ing  the  new  Type  III  design.  In  March  1856,  six  pairs  of  gold  dollar  dies 
were  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  these  being  of  the  Type  III  design,  but  there 
is  no  record  of  their  having  been  used.  Thus,  all  1856-S  gold  dollars  are  of 
the  anachronistic  Type  If  motif  This,  combined  with  a  low  mintage,  have 
made  the  coins  numismatic  prizes  today. 

16  Quartette  of  gold  dollars:  ☆  1 856  Type  III,  new  design.  Slant¬ 
ing  5.  Net  AU-50;  sharpness  of  AU-55,  reverse  rim  nick  ☆  1857 
MS-60  ☆  1860  AU-55  ☆  1862  AU-55.  Each  lightly  toned  with 
some  lustre  remaining.  (Total:  4  pieces) 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

17  1858  MS-64.  A  wonderful  example  with  highly  lustrous  yellow 

gold  accented  by  traces  of  light  orange  toning. 

Although  the  1858  is  not  considered  to  be  a  rare  date  in  ab¬ 
solute  terms,  as  1 1 7,995  were  struck,  pieces  at  the  choice  and 
gem  Mint  State  level  are  very  elusive — much  more  so  than  gen¬ 
erally  realized.  In  1975,  David  Akers  studied  auction  appear¬ 
ances  of  such  pieces  and  printed  his  Findings  that  here,  indeed, 
was  a  “sleeper  and  noted  that  truly  choice  pieces  are  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  than  one  might  imagine.  These  words,  still 
hold  true  today,  almost  a  (juarter  century  later. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actiuil  size) 

538  1859  MS-63.  Delightful  yellowish  orange  lustre  with  veiT  pleas¬ 

ing  surfaces.  A  few  very'  minor  hairlines  and  other  imperfec¬ 
tions  are  noted,  these  being  par  for  the  grade  assigned. 

Extremely  heavy  clash  marks  are  visible,  especially  on  the  reverse  which 
features  reversed  letters  ERfT  by  the  9  in  the  date.  I  his  jtarticular  clash 
mark  is  quite  interesting.  Normally,  clash  marks  are  incuse  and  reversed.  In 
this  instance,  they  are  reversed,  however,  since  LIBEK'n’  oti  the  obverse  is 
itself  incuse,  these  clash  marks  are  raised.  Fhrough  the  looking  glass  this 
gold  dollar  assumes  a  “personality”  all  of  its  own — certainly  a  fascinating 
piece  that  will  be  enjoyed  by  its  next  owner. 


Lovely  Proof  1861  Gold  Dollar 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

539  1861  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  lovely  cameo  Proof  with  deeply  re¬ 

flective  mirrored  fields.  Although  Mint  records  suggest  that 
349  Proofs  were  struck,  most  of  these  remained  unsold  with  a 
large  percentage  melted.  It  is  now  believed  that  just  25  to  30 
Proofs  sun  ive.  This  is  the  first  certified  coin  in  a  remarkable 
offering  of  high-quality  Mint  State  and  Proof  gold  dollars  from 
the  Childs  Collection.  This  may  be  the  best  candidate  for  the 
collector  looking  for  a  nice  Type  III  gold  dollar  as  the  balance 
all  grade  either  66  or  67,  some  Mint  State,  others  Proof. 

From  1862  through  1879,  the  recorded  Proof  mintage  totals  565  gold  dol¬ 
lars.  For  this  same  pei  iod,  PCt'.S  has  certified  164  coins,  representing  Just 
29%  of  the  recorded  mintage.  For  1861,  PtX.S  has  certified  18  coins  which 
is  just  5%  of  the  recorded  349  pieces.  Assuming  the  average  29%  certified 
holds  true  for  1861,  the  estimated  net  mintage  would  be  62  coins,  a  much 
more  likely  total.  .Actually,  this  figure  is  no  doubt  a  bit  generous,  as  Proof 
gold  coins  tend  to  have  a  fairly  high  rate  of  resubmission  to  the  grading  ser¬ 
vices,  thus,  for  example,  10  different  listings  might  represent  only  four,  five, 
or  six  different  specimens. 

Mintage  figures  are  interesting  to  read,  and  they  are  a  good  general  guide 
to  the  availability  of  American  coins,  particularly  after  the  late  1830s  (for 
dates  before  then,  many  mintage  figures  are  unreliahle).  Fhere  arc  some 
anomalies  and  glitches,  of  which  the  ridiculously  high  |)roduction  figure  for 
1861  gold  dollars  is  an  example.  .Another  is  provided  hy  the  1910  Matte 
Proof  (luarter  eagle,  for  which  682  were  said  to  have  been  struck  (more 
likely,  the  number  was  fewer  than  200  pieces). 
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The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


“Sleeper”  1863  Gold  Dollar 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

540  1863  AU-55.  A  lovelv  coin  witli  retleclive  bright  yellow  gold 

lustre  and  a  tew  veiy  minor  surface  abrasions.  This  is  a  very 
rare  Civil  War  date,  one  of  just  6,200  business  strikes  pro¬ 
duced.  I  bis  is  the  rarest  Philadelphia  Mint  gold  coin  struck 
during  the  decade. 

The  concept  ot'fouudalionat  value  has  been  eni|)hasized  by  us 
in  various  publications,  although  not  a  great  deal  of  attention 
is  paid  to  it  elsewhere.  By  fouudatioual  value  we  mean  a  coin 
that  is  basically  rare  in  any  and  all  grades — not  only  in  some 
high  Mint  State  level.  The  1863  gold  dollar  is  a  rarity  in  F,  VF, 
EF,  AFT — and  eveiy  other  grade.  No  more  than  a  few  hundred 
pieces  survive  from  6,200  business  strikes.  Foday,  the  overall 
desirability  of  the  1863  is  somewhat  muddled  by  emphasis  on 
high  grades.  While  a  high-grade  coin  is  always  more  desirable 
than  a  low-grade  one,  the  fact  remains  that  foundational  value 
has  its  place,  and  there  is  something  comforting  about  know¬ 
ing  that  a  given  piece  has  been  highly  admired  as  a  key  date  for 
a  long  time.  Go  back  to  auction  listings  of  a  centuiy  ago,  and 
rare  gold  dollars  of  the  1860s  received  a  nice  “pl^y”  ^>'3 
before  there  was  much  emphasis  at  all  on  minute  grading  dis¬ 
tinctions. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

541  1864  MS-60.  Probably  finer  than  the  grade  assigned,  however, 

diagonal  reverse  scratches  are  present.  These  may  have  been 
on  the  planchet  prior  to  striking,  in  which  case,  they  should 
not  affect  the  grade.  A  ver)'  scarce  date  with  just  5,950  coins 
struck.  Similar  to  the  1863,  the  1864  is  a  highly  regarded  issue 
with  a  generous  measure  foundational  value.  What  it  will  sell 
for  will  be  seen  when  it  crosses  the  auction  block,  hut  as  we 
catalogue  it,  it  has  a  theoretical  value  of,  perhaps,  $700  or  so. 
Considering  that  only  a  few  hundred  1864  gold  dollars  exist  in 
all  of  numismatics,  to  our  way  of  thinking  this  would  he  a  won¬ 
derful  buy. 

This  example  has  a  prominent  die  crack  from  the  border  between  A  T  to 
the  first  feather. 


Incredible  1865  Gold  Dollar 


Superb  Satin  Gem 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

542  1865  MS-66  (PCGS).  J  ust  3,500  business  strikes  were  mintecJ 

on  Jantiary  27,  1865,  toward  the  end  of  the  Civil  War.  A1 
thotigh  three  finer  examples  have  been  certified  by  PCGS,  wt« 
cannot  imagine  any  with  more  aesthetic  appeal.  Sharply  strut'll 
with  complete  design  details  including  sharp  plumes  in  tha 
headdress  and  full  wreath  details.  Bright  satin  lustre  with  lighij 
orange  toning.  ' 

Fhis  is  one  of  the  most  incredible,  most  exciting  coins  in  thi;^ 
.section  of  the  catalogue.  Not  only  does  the  coin  have  excellenw 
foundational  value  in  any  and  all  condition  levels,  includingj 
worn  grades,  but  at  the  superb  gem  MS-66  level  it  is  a  worlctj 
class  rarity.  In  addition  to  these  fine  attributes,  the  pedigree  of 
this  coin  to  the  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  furnishes  a  quin¬ 
tessence.  The  opportunity  is  presented  to  acquire  a  coin  which 
has  been  in  the  same  collection  for  well  over  a  century.  The 
PCGS  holder  has  the  notation  “Childs  Collection”  on  it,  pro¬ 
viding  a  permanent  record  of  the  pedigree. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  3  finer  (MS-68  finest). 

Prominent  clash  marks  are  visible  on  both  obverse  and  reverse.  Two  dif¬ 
ferent  obverse  dies  were  reported  for  this  issue,  mated  with  a  single  reverser 
die  used  for  business  strikes  and  Proofs. 
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The  Walter  //.  (Ihilds  Collection 


Amazing  1866  Gold  Dollar 

Finest  Certified  Mint  State 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

43  1866  MS-67  (PCGS).  An  incredible  example  of  this  scarce 

date,  fully  prooflike  with  superb  cameo  devices.  Numerous 
light  horizontal  planchet  striations  are  noted,  primarily  on  the 
reverse,  as  struck  and  as  are  characteristic  of  all  authentic 
coins. 

Here  is  another  exciting  gold  dollar,  one  of  the  veiy  finest  in 
existence  for  this  rare  date. 

How  fortunate  we  are  to  be  able  to  bring  to  market  the 
Childs  Collection,  most  of  which  has  been  off  the  market  since 
the  19th  century’,  this  being  tr  ue  of  all  of  the  gold  dollars!  Fur¬ 
ther,  in  recent  decades  we  have  showcased  such  old-time  hold¬ 
ings  as  the  Garrett,  Eliasberg,  Brand  (selections  from), 
Norweb,  and  the  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr.  collections.  Even  in  theory, 
nearly  all  of  the  old-time  collections  are  gone.  Thus,  the  next 
gener  ation  of  mimisnratists  can  only  nrar\'el  at  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  presented  in  the  Childs  Collection  catalogite! 

Regarding  the  Childs  Collection,  this  cabinet  is  very  “spe¬ 
cial,”  as  it  was  a  surprise  to  just  about  everyone.  The  family  had 
never  prtblicized  it,  and  many  were  rrot  aware  of  its  existence, 
except  through  the  published  pedigr  ee  for  its  focal  point,  the 
famous  1 804  silver  dollar.  When  cataloguing  these  pieces  we 
cannot  help  but  inragine  in  our  nrind’s  eye  the  errjoyment 
Walter  H.  Childs  had  in  contemplating  these  pieces,  possibly 
by  candleligbt,  after  a  day’s  work  at  the  Estey  Organ  Conrpany 
in  Brattleboro.  Being  a  man  of  intellectual  persuasion,  no 
doubt  Walter  appr  eciated  these  pieces  as  a  tangible  link  with 
American  bistory  and  romance,  a  philosophy  undimmed  to 
the  present  day. 

PCCiS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 


Wonderful  Mint  State  1867  Gold  Dollar 


Only  One  Certified  Finer 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

544  1867  MS-66  (PCGS).  .Wiother  wonder  ful  coin  frorrr  the  Childs 

Collection.  Such  a  phrase  may  become  too  comrnorr  as  we 
catalogite  these  lovely  coins.  I’he  obverse  is  moderately  reflec¬ 
tive  with  cameo  devices  and  light  orange  toning.  The  reverse  is 
similar,  however,  with  satiny  lustre.  A  few  very  minor  surface 
marks  are  interspersed  with  extremely  heavy  clash  marks,  typi¬ 
cal  of  business  strikes  from  this  coinage  issire. 

Over  a  period  of  time  we  have  been  casually  gathering  notes 
concerning  dies  and  die  preparation.  Much  remains  to  be  said 
on  the  subject,  or  at  least  brougbt  together  between  the  pages 
of  a  single  volume  where  notes  can  be  compared.  In  general,  it 
is  tbe  situation  that  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  during  the  Civil 
War,  business  strike  dies  were  not  completely  finished.  Thus, 
some  evidences  of  die  preparation — including  parallel  grinding 
marks  and  die  striae — not  normally  seen  on  later  issues  (Barber 
coinage  being  an  example),  are  the  rule,  not  the  excejition  on 
pieces  of  the  1860s.  Through  careful  examination  and  study, 
many  more  details  present  themselves  for  contemplation, 
analysis,  and  the  development  of  theories.  It  is  expected  that 
John  Dannreuther’s  forthcoming  book  on  gold  dollars  will 
treat  this  subject  in  detail,  based  in  part  upon  bis  in-person  ex¬ 
amination  of  gold  dollars  in  tbe  Childs  Collection  and  Bass 
Collection  held  in  our  bank  vaults. 

Althougb  certification  services  take  no  note  concerning  die 
characteristics,  preparation  techniques,  etc.,  nor  are  such  men¬ 
tioned  in  typical  auction  catalogues,  we  endeavor  to  make 
mention  of  such  as  they  pass  under  our  obsen  ation,  with  tbe 
thought  that  sophisticated  collectors  enjoy  all  they  can  learn 
about  the  pieces  they  are  contemplating  for  purchase.  In  our 
opinion,  the  more  die  idiosyncrasies  the  better.  Of  course,  tins 
is  hardly  a  new  philosophy — ;iust  ask  (in  a  related  context)  any¬ 
one  who  specializes  in  collecting  copper  cents  of  the  year 
1794! 

PCC'tS  Population:  4;  1  finer  (MS-67). 
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'Fhe  Walter  H.  Childs  Colleclion 


Superb  Gem  1868  Gold  Dollar 

Finest  PCGS  Certified  Mint  State 


ipholo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

545  1868  MS-66  (PCGS).  Sharply  struck  and  reflective  bright  yellow 

gold  with  wisps  of  light  orange  toning.  Veiy  slight  granularity  in 
the  planchet  remains  visible  in  the  fields.  I’he  mintage  of  10, 500 
business  strikes  is  the  highest  of  any  gold  dollar  issued  from 
1863  to  1872,  making  this  issue  a  bit  more  available  than  certain 
others  of  the  era,  although  in  absolute  terms  ;my  1 868  dollar  is — 
take  your  pick  of  the  terminolog)- — a  scarcity  or  a  rarity. 

In  Mint  State,  more  1868  gold  dollars  have  smvived  than  have 
of  certain  lower  mintage  issues  earlier  in  the  decade.  However, 
at  the  exalted  level  of  MS-66  only  a  few  are  known  to  exist,  d’he 
PCCiS  Population  Report  of  seven  pieces  reflects  this,  but  we 
should  reiterate  that  this  does  not  mean  that  there  are  seven  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  other  pieces  known.  Perhaps  some  pieces  were 
resubmitted,  and  there  may  be  just  three  or  four  other  different 
pieces.  In  a  recent  article,  Maurice  Rosen  inten  iewed  a  dealer 
who  gave  some  dramatic  instances  of  how  he  sent  in  again  and 
again  and  again  the  same  pieces  to  a  grading  seiwice  until, /?- 
nally,  he"  received  the  grades  he  ^v■anted!  Such  activities  grossly 
inflate  the  apparent  number  of  coins  in  existence. 

PCCiS  Population:  7;  none  finer. 


Superb  Gem  1869  Gold  Dollar 

Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

546  1869  MS-67  (PCGS).  One  after  another,  this  offering  of  dazzling 

gold  dollars  continues  on!  Like  all  others  in  this  incredible  run 
of  superb  Mint  State  gold  dollars  from  1 865  to  1871,  this  lovely 
coin  is  very  sharply  struck  with  superb  bright  yellow  gold  lustre 
and  light  orange  toning.  This  1869  example  is  slightly  more 
frosty  in  nature,  the  others  have  a  satiny,  reflective  ajjpearance. 
TTie  right  branch  of  the  wreath  is  slightly  weak  in  areas,  a  result 
of  die  lapping  or  resurfacing,  having  nothing  to  do  w  ith  quality 
of  strike,  which  is  wonderful,  as  we  noted  above. 

There  may  be  more  expensive  coins  under  the  numismatic 
sun — what  with  all  of  the  popularity  and  publicity  given  to  is¬ 
sues  that  are  more  available — but  in  terms  of  basic  rarity,  desir¬ 
ability,  pedigree,  and  other  considerations,  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  exceed  the  sphere  of  interest  and  attraction  offered  by 
this  and  other  landmark  gold  dollars  in  this  section  of  the 
Walter  H.  Childs  Caillection  catalogue. 

PC(,,S  Population:  7;  none  finer. 


Pristine  Mint  State  1870  Gold  Dollar 

Another  “Finest  Certified”  Mint  State  Coin 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

547  1870  MS-67  (PCGS).  1  his  is  a  superb  gem  example  and  an  elu¬ 

sive  date,  one  of  Just  6,300  business  strikes  produced  on  Janu-> 
aiy  20,  1870.  Bright,  satiny  yellow  gold  lustre  with  lovely  or-i 
ange  toning  on  the  obverse.  ; 

Among  gold  dollars,  several  hundred  examples  exist,  mostif 
being  in  Mint  State  or  close  to  it.  The  exact  distribution  isn’ti 
known,  but,  [irobably,  such  pieces  w'ere  purchased  by  paying 
premium  to  the  Treasury  Department.  Among  Mint  State  ex-- 
amples,  only  a  few  are  a  match  for  the  Childs  Collection  speci¬ 
men.  Worthy  of  a  record  bid! 

PCXi.S  Population:  7;  none  finer. 

The  reverse  lias  numerous  raised  die  polish  lines  within  the  wreath,  an  in¬ 
teresting  die  characteristic. 
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Fabulous  1871  Gold  Dollar 

Superb  Mint  State  Quality 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

>48  1871  MS-67  (PCGS).  A  further  superb  gem  example  with  re¬ 

flective  bright  yellow  gold  lustre  and  vivid  orange  toning,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  obverse.  Sharply  struck  with  superb  aesthetics. 
.\nother  landmark  gold  dollar,  a  coin  for  the  ages,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  numismatic  treasure. 

PCXiS  Population:  2;  2  finer  (MS-68  finest). 

Some  original  planchet  cliaracteristics  can  be  seen  on  the  reverse,  upon 
careful  insjjection  untfer  magnification. 


149  1872  AU-50.  Reflective  light  yellow  gold  with  above  average 

sharpness.  Just  3,500  business  strikes  were  minted,  a  very 
scarce  issue.  In  checking  some  market  listings  for  the  1872  AU 
gold  dollar  we  note  that  this  piece  is  supposed  to  be  worth,  say, 
$350  to  $400  today.  And,  perhaps  it  is.  However,  the  facts  are 
that  only  a  few  hundred  pieces  exist  under  the  numismatic 
sun,  and  coin  for  coin,  this  1872  gold  dollar  is  rarer  than  an 
1895  Morgan  dollar!  We  won’t  say  mtich  more,  except  that  if 
your  interest  is  piqued  by  the  concept  of  buying  something 
very  rare  at  a  market  price  which  is  unbelievably  low,  you  might 
toss  in  a  bid.  Even  if  you  bid  a  bit  more  than  $350  to  $400,  or 
even  twice  that  much,  yoti  will  be  getting  a  bargain  in  our  opin¬ 
ion.  We  are  not  trying  to  do  anything  other  than  to  point  out 
that  today’s  coin  market  offers  some  tremendous  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  those  who  go  beyond  simple  price  listings  and  examine 
the  true  rarity  of  the  pieces  involved. 

)50  Pair  of  About  Uncirculated  gold  dollars:  ☆  1873  Open  3.  AU- 
55  ☆  1874  AU-50.  (Total:  2  pieces) 


552  1 870  Al'-55.  A  highly  desirable  business  strike,  shai  |)ly  sli  u(  k 

with  reflective  prooflike  surfaces.  .\  few  \er\'  minoi  abiasions 
at  e  noted.  One  of  just  3,200  minted. 

From  business  strike  dies  with  the  (late  slatititig  u|)  to  tbe  right. 


Superb  Gem  1877  Gold  Dollar 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

553  1877  MS-67  (PCGS).  A  boldly  struck  gem  with  deejj  mirrorlike 

fields  surrounding  highly  lustrous  cameo  devices.  The  fields 
have  a  wateiy  appearance,  reminiscent  of  Proofs  f  rom  this  era, 
however,  we  agree  with  the  PUGS  assessment  that  this  is  a 
Mint  State  coin.  Planchet  roughness,  as  struck,  obscures  the 
middle  two  digits  of  the  date.  One  of  the  finest  sui-vivors  f  rom 
a  mintage  of  just  3,900  coins.  Actually,  the  PCCS  Poputalion 
Report  mentions  an  example  certified  MS-08.  We  would  sure 
like  to  see  that  coin! 


Famous  1875  Gold  Dollar  Rarity 

Business  Strike  Dies 

)51  1875  AU-50.  Eight  yellow  gold  with  considerable  prooflike  sur¬ 

face.  Eightly  abraded,  however,  still  quite  desirable.  Just  400 
business  strikes  were  minted  along  with  only  20  Proofs.  This 
particular  issue  is  in  considerable  demand. 

Of  the  400  business  strikes,  probably  at  least  half  have  disap¬ 
peared.  We  estimate  the  population  of  the  1875  gold  dollar  to 
be  somewhere  between  100  and  200  |)ieces,  tnctst  of  which  aie 
in  higher  grades  as  such  coins  dt)  not  seem  to  have  evei 
reached  general  circulation.  In  terms  of  availability  as  a  date, 
the  1875  is  the  key  to  the  entire  series  1849-1889.  No  doubt 
Walter  H.  Childs  contemplated  it  with  enjoyment  when  he 
first  added  it  to  his  cabinet,  and  no  doubt  the  successful  pur¬ 
chaser  will  do  likewise. 

From  ibe  dies  Breen  described  loi'  business  strikes,  tbe  obvei  se  having  a 
sliort  spine  clown  from  Miss  Liberty  s  chin. 


(photo  piilarfrpd  to  fxoice  arfiail  size) 
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The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Gem  Mint  State  1878  Gold  Dollar 


Finest  Certified 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

554  1878  MS-66  (PCGS).  Extremely  sharp  strike  with  lovely  cameo 

devices  and  reflective  fields.  Although  this  gem  meets  the  re¬ 
quirements  outlined  by  Walter  Breen  for  business  strikes,  it 
would  be  easy  to  confuse  this  with  a  Proof  upon  initial  inspec¬ 
tion.  Traces  of  orange  toning  and  splashes  of  coppery  orange. 
Another  very  low-mintage  gold  dollar,  as  are  most  issues 
throughout  the  187()s  and  1880s.  Just  3,000  business  strikes 
were  produced. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  liner. 

This  year  represents  the  last  of  the  rare  dates  in  the  gold  dollar  series.  Be¬ 
ginning  in  1879,  increased  numismatic  attention  was  paid  to  gold  dollars. 
.\lthough  some  later  mintages  are  quite  small,  many  pieces  were  saved,  and 
choice  and  gem  examples  of  later  years  are  much  more  available  than  those 
of  the  earlier  era.  The  1878  gold  dollar,  with  a  business  strike  mintage  of 
3,000  pieces,  can  be  handily  compared  to  the  1879  gold  dollar  with  an  iden¬ 
tical  business  strike  mintage.  In  terms  of  choice  and  gem  pieces,  we  expect 
that  the  1878  is  five  to  10  times  rarer!  VVe  give  this  information  strictly  with¬ 
out  bias,  as,  indeed,  an  1879  business  strike  is  coming  up  in  the  veiy  next 
lot!  Such  information  is  not  generally  known,  and  we  consider  it  worthwhile 
to  relate  it. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


555  1879  MS-63  PL.  This  superb  example  has  light  reverse  clash 

marks,  identifying  the  coin  as  a  business  strike,  despite  deep 
prooflike  fields  on  the  obverse.  'Ehe  reverse  has  satiny  histre.  A 
few  minor  hairlines  are  noted,  however,  none  are  seriotis.  d'his 
is  a  very  scarce  issue,  one  of  just  3,000  struck. 

Beginning  in  this  year  there  was  a  significant  nuitiismatic  and  investment 
interest  in  gold  dollars.  It  seems  that  collectors  and  dealers  sought  pieces  to 
set  aside  as  an  investment,  and  some  members  of  the  general  public  did  as 
well — the  latter  ordering  them  through  banks.  Exactly  how  many  coins  sur¬ 
vive  from  the  1879  mintage  of  3,000  pieces  is  not  known,  but  we  will  venture 
the  off-hand  guess  that  about  1,000  to  1,500  could  be  tracked  down  if  one 
had  unlimited  patience. 


Superb  Gem  1880  Gold  Dollar 

Unusual  Frosty  Lustre 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actiml  size) 

556  1880  MS-67  (PCGS).  A  .sharply  struck  gem  Mint  State  example; 

with  frosty  bright  yellow  gold  lustre.  .411  design  details  are  ex-^ 
traordinarily  sharp  with  faint  traces  of  orange  toning  addingjj 
to  the  visual  appeal  of  this  wonderful  gem.  This  is  a  very  un-' 
ttsual  coin  as  most  surv  iving  business  strikes  are  prooflike  and| 
often  conftised  with  the  few  true  Proofs  that  remain  in  numis¬ 
matic  circulation.  Just  1,600  business  strikes  were  produced. 

For  a  long  time  the  1880  gold  dollar  has  had  a  special  fame 
all  of  its  own,  due  to  its  enticingly  low,  remarkably  interesting; 
mintage.  Some  expanded  account  is  given  of  gold  dollars  ofl 
this  era  in  Dave  Bowers’  book,  American  Coin  Treasures  and 
Hoards.  If  the  successful  bidder  in  this  lot  does  not  have  a 
copy,  we  would  be  delighted  upon  request  to  send  one  with 
our  compliments. 


Wonderful  Gem  1881  Gold  Dollar 


Partially  Repunched  Date 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

557  1881  MS-67  (PCGS).  Bright  yellow  gold  lustre  with  sharp  de¬ 

sign  details.  A  few  veiy  minor  planchet  imperfections  remain, 
a  re.sult  of  the  minting  process.  The  central  digits  of  the  date 
are  both  recut  with  doubling  visible  inside  both  loops  of  each 
8.  ,41t hough  not  quite  as  frosty  as  the  1880  in  the  previous  lot, 
the  lustre  is  only  very  slightly  reflective.  A  superb  example 
from  a  mintage  of  7,620  business  strikes. 
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rhe  Walter  //.  Childs  Collection 


Gem  Proof  1882  Gold  Dollar 

Finest  Certified 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  acttuil  size) 

•58  1882  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem  Proof  with  bright  yellow 

gold  and  a  splash  of  light  orange  toning.  Extremely  deep  mir¬ 
rored  fields  and  highly  lustrous  cameo  devices.  Sharply  struck 
with  eveiT  detail  superbly  defined.  During  the  process  of  cata¬ 
loging  these  gold  dollars,  we  could  easily  use  the  “copy”  and 
“paste”  computer  commands  and  simply  repeat  this  same  de¬ 
scription  through  the  end  of  the  series.  However,  we  endeavor 
to  give  some  individuality  to  each  listing.  Only  125  Proofs  were 
struck,  of  which  probably  no  more  than  half  exist  today.  Veiy 
few  can  match  the  quality  of  the  piece  offered. 

PCXiS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

The  surfaces  have  a  “wavy”  or  “watery”  appearance  and  also  a  few  scat¬ 
tered  lintmarks,  both  characteristics  associated  with  authentic  Proofs  of 
1882. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Amazing  Proof  1883  Gold  $1 

Among  the  Finest  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

i59  1883  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  lovely  cameo  Proof,  sharply  struck 

with  lustrous  devices  and  deeply  reflective  fields.  One  of  the 
finest  known  specimens  of  this  rare  issue. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  2  finer  (Proof-67). 

A  few  minute  surface  idiosyncrasies  are  noted,  including  two  very  long 
thin  planchet  striations  in  the  left  obverse  field,  as  struck  (and  not  a  factor  in 
the  grading  process). 

This  variety  has  the  date  noticeably  recut  with  artifacts  in  the  upper  loops 
of  both  8s  and  around  the  3.  Phis  is  scarcer  than  the  variety  with  normal 
date. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Incredible  Proof  1884  Gold  Dollar 

Doubled  Date  Variety 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

560  1884  Breen-6107.  Doubled  Date.  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  phe¬ 

nomenal  coin  with  extremely  deep  mirrored  fields  and  heavily 
frosted  cameo  devices.  This  important  coin  has  a  jewel-like  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  date  is  sharply  recut  with  the  original  place¬ 
ment  sharply  slanting  down  to  the  left.  The  initial  1  is  almost 
50%  below  the  final  placement,  while  the  original  digit  4  is 
slightly  higher  than  the  final  placement.  Apparently  a  veiy  rare 
variety,  but  we  will  await  the  printing  of  John  Dannreuther’s 
book  on  gold  dollars  to  learn  the  exact  situation  (at  present, 
research  is  still  in  progress). 

PCGS  Population:  5;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Amazing  Gem  Proof  1885  Gold  Dollar 

Finest  Certified 


(photo  enlarged  to  txuice  actual  size) 

561  1885  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Superb  bright  yellow  gold  with  a 

splash  of  orange  toning  at  the  top  of  the  obverse.  A  deejjly 
mirrored  cameo  Proof  with  watery  surfaces.  An  opporttmity 
not  to  be  missed.  Another  simply  incredible  coin,  off  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  more  than  a  centuiT.  Most  probably,  the  cabinet  into 
which  this  coin  goes  next  will  only  be  the  second  collection  of 
which  it  has  ever  been  a  part! 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  professional  numismatics  is  the 
occasional  opportunity  to  handle  old-time  collections  such  as 
this.  Not  only  are  there  many  surpiTses  and  delights  among  the 
coins  themselves,  but  the  quintessential  aspect  of  histon  adds 
a  generous  measure  of  romance  and  desirability.  In  essence, 
most  of  the  high-grade  coins  are  identical  in  ju  cseivation  to 
when  Walter  Childs  accjuircd  them  a  centuiT  or  more  ago.  In 
contrast,  most  other  1885  gold  dollars  (for  example)  have 
been  in  and  out  of,  say,  a  dozen  or  two  collections  and  have 
passefl  through  the  hands  of  as  many  dealers  during  the  inter¬ 
vening  decades. 

PtXkS  Pojnilatioii:  2;  uoue  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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I'he  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1886  Gold  Dollar 

Finest  Certified 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

562  1886  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Bright  yellow  gold  with  splashes  of 

light  orange  toning.  I  his  is  an  attractive  cameo  Broof,  al- 
though  the  devices  are  not  as  highly  Instrons  as  other  issues 
offered  here.  Both  obverse  and  reverse  have  mnnerons  tiny 
lint  marks,  as  struck,  along  with  a  few  other  veiT  minor  ahia- 
sions. 

Perhaps  this  example  escaped  the  grasp  ot  the  Mint  clerk  dis¬ 
cussed  in  a  notarized  letter  of  Harlan  P.  Smith,  dated  Decem¬ 
ber  6,  1886,  first  noted  by  Walter  Breen,  and  reproduced  be¬ 
low. 

PtX'iS  Population:  10;  none  liner. 

“Harlan  P.  Smith,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  resides  in  die  (iity  ol  New 
York  and  that  he  called  on  the  L'.S.  Mint  in  Philadelphia  in  |une  1886  and 
went  to  the  Cioin  and  Medal  tilerk  and  retiiiested  to  be  furnished  with  a 
Proof  gold  dollar  of  the  current  year.  The  clerk  opened  a  small  writing  desk 
and  took  out  a  round  paper  box  which  contained  numerous  gokl  Proofs.  He 
scraped  them  over  with  his  fingers  and  rubbed  them  together,  upon  which 
the  proceeding  deponent  looked  with  utter  astonishment  as  it  defaced  the 
coins  with-pin  marks  and  scratches.  “Deponent  had  always  believed  and  still 
believes  that  Proof  coins  are  strtick  by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of 
coin  collectors  who  are  required  to  pay  a  premium  for  such  perfect  coins, 
and  that  from  the  improper  manner  in  which  they  were  handled  by  this 
clerk  they  were  blemished  and  therefore  collectors  ought  not  to  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  pay  a  premium  for  such  ignorance  and  incompetence  displayed  by 
the  clerk  in  charge  of  that  department. 

“Deponent  further  states  that  the  clerk  informed  him  that  there  were  no 
Proof  gold  dollars  to  be  had,  and  that  he  (deponent)  then  requested  to  be 
furnished  with  two  silver  Proof  sets  and  twenty  minor  Proof  sets,  and  when 
said  request  was  made  the  clerk  made  some  remark  which  left  the  im|)res- 
sion  in  deponent's  mind  that  the  clerk  was  conferring  a  great  favor  tqton 
him  and  acted  as  though  he  owned  the  entire  Mint  and  the  contents  thereof 
“Deponent  therefore  claims  that  the  government  should  not  emjtloy  clerks 
unless  they  are  fully  competent  for  such  position  and  said  clerk,  having  been 
shown  to  be  clearly  incompetent,  should  be  removed. 

“6th  day  of  December  1886. 

(signed)  H.  P.  .Smith 

(notary'’s  seal  and  notice)” 

The  above  letter  is  fascinating,  and  provides  the  reason  why  mintages  of 
gold  dollars  of  this  era  may  have  been  fairly  extensive — some  1 ,0 1  ()  were  re¬ 
corded  for  the  year  1 886,  superb  gem  specimens  today  are  major  rarities.  It 
seems  as  though  most  were  nicked,  marked,  and  otherwise  damaged  before 
they  left  the  Mint! 

Regarding  Proof  mintages  of  this  era,  while  the  figures  were  (|uite  high 
from  1884  to  1889,  availability  is  not  commensurate,  and  perhaps  the 
records  are  incorrect,  or  perhaps  many  were  sold  to  ordinaiy  citizens,  who 
subsequently  tired  of  the  novelty  of  holding  them,  and  subseciiiently  turned 
them  in  to  banks. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


Superb  Proof  1887  Gold  Dollar 


Beautiful  Proof  1888  Gold  Dollar 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

564  1888  Proof-66  (PCGS).  .-Vn  attractive  Proof  with  bright  yellow 

gold  surfaces.  Deeply  reflective  mirrored  fields  and  lustrous 
cameo  devices.  Numerous  tiny  planchet  flaws  and  lint  marks 
are  present,  all  as  struck.  .\n  area  of  light  discoloration  is 
present  at  the  top  of  the  obverse,  again  as  struck. 

Pt'.C'i.S  Population:  7;  8  finer  (all  Proof-67). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actml  size) 

563  1 887  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Reflective  bright  yellow  gold  fields  and 

Itistrous  cameo  devices  with  splashes  of  orange  toning  on  the 
obverse.  Another  gem  from  the  Cihilds  Collection,  one  of  the  j 
veiy  finest  certified.  A  single  example  has  been  graded  finer, 
Proof-67.  'Phis  is  an  im|jortant  year  for  Proof  gold  coins,  the 
half  eagle  and  double  eagle  being  Proof-only  issues. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Gem  1889  Gold  Dollar 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


565  1889  MS-66  (PCGS).  Brilliant  and  deeply  lustrous,  a  truly  sh- 

perb  specimen  of  the  last  issue  of  the  gold  dollar.  Especially 
sharplv  struck.  A  fine  consideration  for  a  date  or  type.  Either 
way,  the  coin  is  a  winner. 


Ciuriously,  the  reverse  is  rotated  and  is  at  the  150°  position. 
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The  Waller  //.  Childs  Collection 


3UAR  I'ER  Eagles 

- - 

The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  ot  (|uarter  eagles,  ang- 
lented  after  1906  by  his  son,  C.EA  Childs,  will  forever  stand  as 
ne  of  the  finest  specialized  holdings  ever  to  cross  the  auction 
lock.  From  the  first  year  of  issue,  1796,  to  the  last,  1929,  the 
pread  comprises  nearly  a  nearly  complete  run  of  issue  dates, 
.qtially  if  not  more  important,  emphasis  is  on  rarity  and  qual- 
;y,  and  many  pieces  are  among  the  veiy  finest  known  of  their 
/pes.  Certainly  we  will  all  long  remember  the  1 798  in  full  Mint 
tate,  the  similar  1804,  a  truly  man  elous  Proof  1863,  a  memo- 
able  1 864,  and  others — including  a  simply  breathtaking  lain  of 
roofs,  ordered  directly  from  the  Mint,  commencing  in  1880 
nd  continuing  until  the  last  year  of  Proof  issuance,  1915. 
'here  have  been  few  similar  offerings  in  all  of  numismatics. 
For  a  long  time  quarter  eagles  have  appealed  to  a  wide  au- 
ience  of  numismatists.  And  no  wonder.  The  early  series  1796- 
834,  while  laden  with  rarities,  has  no  “impossible”  issues  with 
sgard  to  basic  dates  and  mintmarks.  Thus,  the  goal  of  comple- 
on  is  a  reality  for  the  serious  collector.  Among  later  quarter 
agles  by  date,  completion  is  likewise  possible,  although  Phila- 
elphia  Mint  coins  are  rarities  in  several  instances.  Thus,  for 
ach  years  as  1841,  1863,  and  1875,  many  collectors  have  ac- 
uired  mintmarks  rather  than  Philadelphia  issues.  This 
rompts  a  further  mention  of  the  gem  Proof  1863  quarter 
agle  in  the  Childs  Collection.  Considering  that  an  1863-S 
'ould  have  been  inexpensive,  and  that  in  the  1870s  and  1880s, 
iien  Walter  Childs  was  most  active  in  forming  his  collection, 
he  1 863  w'as  recognized  as  a  prime  rarity,  he  must  have  been 
ttracted  to  this  piece  for  its  fame  or  visual  beauty.  Certainly 
[  wns  not  the  lowest  cost  option! 

A  brief  histoi7  of  the  quarter  eagle  series  may  be  of  interest: 
During  the  summer  of  1796,  dies  for  the  quarter  eagle  de- 
lomination  were  prepared  by  Robert  Scot,  Mint  engraver 
ince  late  1 793.  Two  major  varieties  exist  for  the  first  year,  one 
,'ith  obverse  stars  and  one  without.  From  1796  through  1807, 
he  Capped  Bust  to  Right  design,  mintages  were  veiy  sparse, 
/ith  only  427  pieces  recorded  for  the  lowest  production  year, 
797. 

In  1 808  the  quarter  eagle  wns  redesigned  by  John  Reich.  The 
lew'  style.  Capped  Bust  to  Feft,  was  produced  only  during  the 
808  year,  after  which  time  mintage  of  the  denomination  was 
uspended  for  a  long  span. 

In  1821  production  resumed.  I'he  former  general  motif  w'as 
etained,  but  the  diameter  and  other  features  were  slightly  dif- 
erent  than  used  in  1808.  From  1821  through  1834  mintages 
k^ere  small,  ranging  from  760  for  the  1826  to  6,448  for  the 
82 1 .  After  the  War  of  1 8 1 2  ended,  gold  coins  no  longer  cir- 
ulated  at  par.  During  this  era,  the  largest  gold  denomination 
v^as  the  $5,  and  most  production  was  concentrated  on  that 
eries.  Only  a  few  quarter  eagles  were  made,  and  intermit- 
ently.  I  he  Freasmy  Department  did  not  make  such  pieces  on 
peculation  but,  instead,  delivered  quarter  eagles  to  depositors 
v'ho  s[)ecifically  requested  them.  As  such  depositors  were  aj)t 
o  use  the  golfl  coins  in  international  commerce,  the  half  eagle 
v'as  a  handier  denomination.  As  noted,  few  (juarter  eagles 
vere  made. 

following  the  Act  of  June  28,  1 834,  the  authorized  weight  of 


the  (juartei  eagle  was  reduced.  After  the  act  was  implemented 
(August  2,  1834),  gold  coins  of  lower  weight  were  made,  and 
once  again  (juarter  eagles  and  half  eagles  were  seen  in  domes¬ 
tic  circulation.  By  that  time  most  older  jjieces  had  been  melted 
or  exj)orted.  I'here  continued  to  be  a  market  for  such  coins, 
however,  and  prices  w  ere  (juoted  in  financial  journals  includ¬ 
ing  Niles  Register.  I  he  general  name  for  such  older,  heavier 
coins  was  “old  tenor.” 

To  indicate  the  coins  of  lighter  weight,  the  Classic  Head  motif 
was  introduced.  Fhe  reverse  was  also  modified,  eliminating  the 
long-standing  motto  F  PFURIBUS  LTNL^M.  I  he  dies  are  attrib¬ 
uted  to  William  Kneass,  mint  engraver. 

The  Classic  Head  was  produced  for  only  a  short  time,  and  in 
1840  the  Coronet  or  Braided  Hair  type  by  Christian  Ciohrecht 
became  the  standard.  By  this  time  the  production  had  com¬ 
menced  at  the  Charlotte,  Dahlonega,  and  New  Orleans  mints 
in  addition  to  Philadelphia.  Throughout  the  Walter  H.  C'.hilds 
Collection  will  be  seen  scattered  mintmark  varieties,  some  of 
which  were  probably  casually  acquired  in  the  1870s  and  1880s, 
but  w  hich  today  are  recognized  as  significant  rarities.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  collecting  by  mintmark  varieties  did  not  be¬ 
come  popular  until  after  the  publication  (in  1893)  of  Augustus 
G.  Heaton’s  Mint  Marks  pamphlet. 

The  Coronet  type  was  produced  continuously  from  1840 
through  1907  w'ithout  a  major  change,  creating  the  largest  un- 
intermpted  span  of  coinage  for  any  motif  in  American  histoiy. 
In  1861  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  Civil  War 
prompted  coin  hoarding,  and  after  December  28  of  that  year 
gold  coins  were  no  longer  paid  out  at  par.  From  then  until  the 
late  1870s,  freshly  minted  gold  coins  w'ere  stored  by  the  I'rea- 
suiy  Department  and  sold  only  at  a  premium  (in  terms  ol  pa¬ 
per  notes).  As  might  be  expected,  mintages  for  most  years 
were  quite  small,  reaching  a  nadir  in  1 863,  when  only  30  {pieces 
were  produced  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  As  explained  at  some 
length  in  the  writer’s  recent  book.  The  Treasure  Ship  S.S.  Brother 
Jonathan,  coinage  and  circulation  conditions  on  the  West  coast 
were  entirely  different,  and  there  gold  coins  did  circulate  at 
face  value,  and  no  paper  money  notes  were  to  be  seen.  I’hus, 
while  mintages  in  Philadelphia  were  low’  during  the  Civil  W  ar 
and  the  decade  afterward,  San  Francisco  production  was  typi¬ 
cally  high. 

After  1879,  production  of  Fiberty  Head  (juarter  eagles  was 
limited  to  Philadelphia.  Still,  mintages  remained  small,  as  al¬ 
though  gold  coins  were  again  seen  in  general  circulation,  most 
eveiyday  commerce  was  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
paper  money.  Mintage  of  gold  w  as  mainly  limited  to  the  larger 
denominations,  j^articulaiiy  the  $20,  which  was  a  favorite  coin 
in  the  export  trade. 

In  1905  President  fheodore  Roosevelt  exjn  essed  the  desire 
to  redesign  American  coins  from  the  cent  to  the  double  eagle. 
Fhis  followed  a  visit  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  where  he 
obseiTC'd  ancient  (iieek  coins,  with  their  almost  “sculj)tnred” 
aj3}3earance,  and  considered  them  to  he  beautiful  in  com|)ari- 
son  to  the  somewhat  j)allid  issues  then  in  .American  circulation. 
Saint-Gandens  jjrejtared  sketches  lor  the  cent,  $10,  and  $20 
gold,  hut  before  his  death  (August  3,  1907),  serious  work  had 
been  done  only  on  the  two  gold  denominations.  One  ol  his 
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students,  Boston  sculptor  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  inherited  the 
mantle  ol  coinage  redesign  for  the  $2.50  and  $5.  I’he  result  in 
the  ciuarter  eagle  series  was  the  Indian  Head  motif,  with  incuse 
(recessed)  legends  and  motifs,  introduced  in  1908  and  pro¬ 
duced  through  1915,  and  again  from  1925  through  1929. 
During  the  1920s,  (juarter  eagles  were  not  readily  available  at 
face  value  at  banks,  although  pieces  were  still  being  struck. 
.Accordingly,  when  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  called  in 
.American  gold  coins  in  1935-1934,  quarter  eagles  were  spared 
from  destruction.  Many  were  routinely  turned  in  anyway,  but 
it  was  not  required  that  the  public  do  so. 


Rare  1796  Quarter  Eagle 

No  Stars  on  Obverse 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

566  1796  Breen-61 13,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  No  Stars.  Net  VF-25;  sharp¬ 

ness  of  EF-45  or  finer  but  slightly  bent  and  with  a  few  minor 
scratches  in  the  left  obverse  field.  .Although  these  problems 
must  be  mentioned,  overall  this  is  a  quite  pleasing  example  of 
this  extremely  popular  and  rare  coinage  issue,  the  first  of  the 
quarter  eagle  denomination  and  a  single  year  type  coin.  Bright 
green-gold  with  considerable  lustre.  The  reverse,  graded  sepa¬ 
rately  is  at  least  AU-50  or  perhaps  AU-55. 

The  1796  quarter  eagle  without  stars  on  the  obverse  has  long 
been  an  American  classic.  The  mintage  report  of  963  reflects 
its  rarity.  Of  that  number,  probably  90%  have  disappeared. 
Later  in  the  year  the  obverse  die  was  reconfigured,  and  stars 
were  added,  thus  isolating  the  No  Stars  design  as  a  unicjue 
type.  Further,  this  starless  motif  has  no  counterpart  among  the 
other  current  gold  denominations  of  $.5  or  -S 1 0,  further  reflect¬ 
ing  its  unusual  character. 

rhe  obverse  has  a  thin  crack  from  the  Itorcler  at  9:00  curving  up  in  the  left 
field. 

The  strong-willed  collector  may  consider  carefully  affixing  leather  pads  or 
wood  to  each  side  of  the  coin,  and  straightening  in  a  vice.  However,  this  is 
certainly  not  an  endorsement  for  such  activity,  and  furthermore,  we  would 
appreciate  your  auction  invoice  being  fully  jiaid  before  attempting  this! 


Rare  Mint  State  1798  Quarter  Eagle 

Five  Berries  Reverse 
Condition  Census 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

567  1798  Breen-61 17,  B-2.  Rarity-4-h.  Wide  Date,  Five  Berries.  MS- 

62  (PCGS).  A  lustrous  early  quarter  eagle  with  reflective 
greenish  gold  surfaces.  Sharp  peripheral  details  with  central 
weakness.  The  surfaces  are  lightly  and  evenly  abraded  without 
significant  impairments,  'fhis  is  a  lovely  example  of  this  scarce 
variety.  Although  in  absolute  terms  any  1798  quarter  eagle  is 
rare,  the  present  variety  is  the  more  available  of  the  two  known 
for  the  date.  The  present  coin  is  slightly  finer  than  the  example 
we  offered  earlier  this  month  in  our  Rarities  Sale.  Probably 
about  100  examples  survive,  with  the  present  piece  being 
among  the  top  two  or  three  known,  thus  handily  Condition 
Census.  The  application  of  the  Mint  State  term  to  a  quarter 
eagle  of  this  year  is  a  very  unusual  circumstance!  It  is  to  be  re¬ 
membered  that  certification  service  reports,  while  interesting, 
often  reflect  multiple  submissions  of  the  same  coin.  .As  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  auction  catalogues  will  reveal,  sometimes  a  year  or  two 
will  go  by  without  a  single  Mint  State  1798  quarter  eagle  being 
offered  on  the  market. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  1  finer  (NtS-65). 

Struck  from  perfect  dies. 


Fascinating  1802/1  Quarter  Eagle 


568  1802/1  Breen-6118,  B-4.  Rarity-4-l-.  Overdate.  Net  VG-8; 

sharpness  of  F-15,  but  once  mounted  in  jewelry  (evident  on 
the  edge  at  the  6;()()  and  12:00  positions).  This  coin  will  meet 
considerable  demand  from  type  collectors  who  cannot  afford, 
or  do  not  wish  to  spend,  significantly  higher  amounts  for  Mint 
State  or  .AU  early  ([uarter  eagles.  Medium  greenish  gold  with 
light  scratches  on  both  obverse  and  reverse. 


Perfect  dies. 
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Attractive  Mint  State  1804  $2.50 

14  Stars  Reverse 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actiuil  size) 

569  1804  Breen-61 19,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  14  Stars.  MS-61  (PCGS).  An 

attractive,  fully  lustrous  greenish  gold  example  ot  this  popular 
variety.  Sharply  struck.  Minor  adjustment  marks  are  noted  at 
the  center  of  the  reverse  along  with  a  few  scattered  surface 
abrasions.  Stars  1  through  4  are  weak  on  this  example,  typical 
for  the  variety.  From  the  same  reverse  die  as  the  1 804  14  Stars 
dime. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  5  finer  (finest  MS-63). 

Two  faint  obverse  die  cracks  are  visible,  from  border  to  bust  right  of  the 
date  and  from  the  hair  curls  up  into  the  left  field.  The  reverse  is  perfect. 


Desirable  1805  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

570  1805  Breen-6121,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  NetEF-40;  sharpness  of  AU- 

55,  brushed.  Highly  attractive  despite  the  surface  quality. 
Sharplv  struck  although  slight  central  weakness  resulted  from 
diagonal  adjustment  marks.  This  is  one  of  the  more  available 
dates  in  the  series,  although  in  an  absolute  terms  all  early  quar¬ 
ter  eagles  are  indeed  rare.  We  estimate  tbat  perbajts  1 00  to  150 
examples  survive  of  tbe  present  variety.  Considering  that  there 
are  at  least  a  couple  hundred  thousand  serious  rare  coin  collec¬ 
tors  in  the  United  States  (as  evidenced  by  subscription  lists  of 
numismatic  periodicals),  and  millions  of  casual  collectors  (as 
evidenced  by  Bureau  of  the  Mint  subscriber  lists,  Internet  ac¬ 
tivity,  etc.),  this  means  that  only  one  numismatist  in  several 
thousand  can  ever  hope  to  ow'n  ati  1805! 

The  obverse  lias  faint  cracks  joining  stars  5,  6,  and  7,  and  joining  star  7 
with  the  tops  of  LIP.  Perfect  reverse. 


Lustrous  1807  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actunl  size) 

571  1807  Breen-6124,  B-1.  Rarity-3.  AU-50.  Slightly  reflective 

bright  yellow  gold  with  minor  surface  marks.  This  is  a  veiT  un¬ 
usual  example  as  the  central  obverse  and  reverse  details  are 
very  sharply  defined.  Well  centered  with  complete  obverse 
and  reverse  borders. 

Perfect  dies. 


Desirable  1808  Quarter  Eagle 

Single- Y ear  Design  Type 
An  American  Classic 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

572  1808  Breen-6125,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  AU-50  (PCGS).  Deep  greenish 

gold  with  considerable  remaining  lustre.  An  important  feature 
of  this  popular  coin  is  surface  clarity.  Althotigh  a  few  veiy  mi- 
tior  abrasions  appear,  the  .surfaces  are  (juite  })leasing  and  just 
shy  of  perfect.  Fhis  large  C'.apped  Bust  design  appeared  on 
(luarter  eagles  only  in  1808.  I  his  is  a  single-year  design  type 
that  is  always  in  extreme  demand.  Most  sun  ivors  are  impaired 
in  one  manner  or  another. 

Of  all  United  States  gold  coitis,  this  piece  is  one  of  the  fore¬ 
most  classics.  It  has  a  double  demand — even'  specialist  in  ciuar- 
ter  eagles  needs  one  and,  even  more  important,  anyone  aspir¬ 
ing  to  have  a  complete  set  of  United  States  gold  coins  by  major 
design  type  must  of  necessity  accjuire  an  1808  cpiarter  eagle. 

An  obverse  crack  extends  leit  ;ind  right  Irotn  the  retir  cap  peak,  cotinect- 
ing  all  the  stars  on  the  right. 

.After  1808.  (jiiarter  eagles  were  not  minted  for  a  long  span  of  vears.  until 
1821.  .Although  gold  coins  were  available  in  banks,  the  priman  use  lor  suih 
Itieces  was  in  the  export  trade,  w  here  the  $5  denomituition — the  lai  gest  gold 
coin  of  the  realm — filled  the  bill. 
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Pleasing  1821  Capped  Head  $2.50 

First  of  the  Design 


{photo  enlarged  to  tu’iee  actual  size) 

573  1821  Breen-6126,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  EF-45.  Light  greenish  yellow 

witli  traces  of  lustre  remaining.  Sharply  struck  and  well  cen¬ 
tered.  A  few  minor  surface  abrasions  are  present,  including  an 
insignificant  rim  bruise,  fins  is  the  first  year  of  the  Lapped 
Head  design  by  Robert  Scot,  who  modified  the  Lapped  Bust 
design  prepared  many  years  eai  lier  by  John  Reich.  I'he.se  is¬ 
sues,  from  1821  through  1834  with  a  minor  modification  in 
1829,  are  among  the  most  highly  prized  of  all  early  quarter 
eagles.  The  offering  in  the  lots  to  follow,  beginning  with  the 
present  coin,  is  a  remarkable  selection  of  these  very  scarce 
coins. 

Perfect  dies.  Only  one  variety  is  known  for  quarter  eagles  of  the  years 
1821  through  1834,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  year  1825  which  has  two 
known  varieties. 


Attractive  1824/1  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

574  1824/1  Breen-6127,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  Overdate.Net  VF-30;  KF-45, 

but  with  small  attempted  puncture  between  M  and  E  on  the 
reverse.  Lonsiderable  lustre  remains  with  light  greetiish  gold 
surfaces.  Moderate  surface  abrasions  include  a  few  faint  hair¬ 
lines  and  other  minor  scratches.  Overall,  this  piece  is  tpiite  at¬ 
tractive  and  will  pass  visual  examination.  When  seen,  tlie  typi¬ 
cal  coin  is  apt  to  be  in  lower  grade. 


Pleasing  1825  Quarter  Eagle 


575  1825  Breen-6128,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  FF-40.  Very  pleasing  orange- 

gold  with  traces  of  lustre.  The  reverse  is  nicer  and  grades  AU- 
50.  Minor  abrasions  are  noted,  none  severe.  This  variety  is 
relatively  available  in  the  context  of  1825  quarter  eagles — 
which  means,  of  course,  in  Just  about  any  other  context  it  is  a 
rarity.  We  estimate  that  perhaps  100  examples  have  surv'ived 
today,  fhere  is  a  second  variety  of  the  year,  B-2,  which  is  more 
elusive,  with  perfiaps  20  to  25  extant. 

Perfect  dies.  Phis  is  the  final  use  of  the  reverse  die  which  was  common  to 
1821,  1824/1  and  1825  Breen- 1  quarter  eagles. 


Important  1827  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

576  1827  Breen-6131,  B-1.  Rarity-5.  FF-45.  This  delightful  coin 

represents  the  second  rarest  date  of  the  type  from  1821 
through  1827.  Only  the  1826  t|uarter  eagle  (not  included  in 
the  Lhilds  Lollection)  is  rarer.  Lustrous  yellow  gold  with  green 
highlights.  A  few  minor  marks  are  presetit,  however,  none  are 
itulividually  distinctive.  Sun  ivors  of  this  issue,  from  a  mintage 
of  2,800  pieces,  total  approximately  50  coins.  Again  we  have 
what  amounts  to  a  world-class  rari/y  in  just  about  any  absolute 
context. 

A  veiy  faint  trace  of  clashed  dies  is  visible  in  the  reverse  field,  below  the 
left  side  of  the  scroll. 
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Desirable  1829  Quarter  Eagle 

Modified  Design 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

577  1829  Breen-6132,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  EF-45.  Veiy  attractive  green¬ 

ish  gold  with  faint  traces  of  orange  toning.  Considerable 
prootlike  surface  outlines  the  devices  and  traces  the  border. 
Moderately  abraded  throughout  the  Fields  and  on  the  devices. 
The  design  was  veiy  slightly  mocUFied  by  William  Kneass,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  pattern  by  John  Reich  and  Robert  Scot.  No  doubt, 
this  design  modification  was  necessary  with  the  switch  to 
closed  collars  for  striking. 

Perfect  dies.  This  reverse  die  was  used  only  in  1829. 


Important  1831  Quarter  Eagle 

Choice  and  Lustrous  AU 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

579  1831  Breen-6134,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  AU-58  (PCGS).  sharply 

struck  beauty  with  reflective  light  greenish  gold  lustre.  .41- 
though  some  mint  frost  is  seen  around  the  devices  and  along 
the  borders,  this  lovely  coin  has  considerable  prooflike  surface 
remaining  on  both  obverse  and  reverse.  Very  sharply  struck 
with  minimal  surface  marks,  just  4,520  coins  were  struck  with 
a  vei7  low  survival  ratio.  Probably  not  more  than  1 00,  or  1 25  at 
the  most,  examples  remain  today. 

I’erfect  dies. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


578  1830  Breen-6133,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  EF-45.  Lustrous  bright  yellow 

gold  with  minor  surface  marks  as  expected  for  the  grade.  This 
is  another  veiw  pleasing,  lightly  circulated  example  from  this 
series  of  very'  scarce  coins.  With  4,540  coins  struck,  this  is  the 
highest  mintage  of  this  design  from  1829  to  1834!  Of  course, 
this  “high  mintage”  is  actually  quite  low  in  just  about  any  other 
context.  One  can  imagine  that  if  a  an  early  20th-centui7  gold 
coin  had  a  mintage  of  just  4,540  pieces,  it  would  be  worth 
many  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars  today,  from  the  original 
production  we  estimate  that  perhaps  100  coins  exist  today,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  small  number  by  tmy  evaluation.  As  is  true  in  so  many 
instances  in  the  Childs  Collection  presentation,  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  purchase  this  is  a  very  important  consideration.  .And, 
there  is  the  (juintessential  appeal  of  accjuiring  a  coin  that  has 
been  off  the  market  for  over  a  centui7. 

Perfect  dies.  The  reverse  is  the  final  die  for  the  type,  used  Irotn  1830  to 
1834.  I  he  T  in  UNfl  KD  is  [prominently  reciit. 


Prooflike  1832  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged 


to  twice  actual  size) 


580  1832  Breen-6135,  B-1.  Rarity-4.  Net  AU-50;  sharpness  of. 41 - 

55  with  a  small  obverse  rim  nick  at  3:00.  Bright  greenish  yellow 
gold  with  reflective  prooflike  surfaces  veiy  slightly  obscured  by 
minor  surface  abrasions.  Vei7  sharply  struck.  .4  small  area  of 
discoloration  appears  on  the  reverse. 

Perfect  dies. 
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Attractive  1833  $2.50 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

581  1833  Breen-6136,  B-1.  Rarity-4-}-.  EF-45.  Slight  central  weak¬ 

ness  is  noted  on  the  highest  curls  and  at  the  top  of  the  shield. 
Light  yellow  gold  lustre  with  traces  of  orange  toning.  Moder¬ 
ate  marks  are  present,  typical  of  all  early  (jiiarter  eagles  from 
the  Childs  Collection  and  also  typical  of  nearly  all  surviving 
quarter  eagles  of  this  design  type.  This  is  the  final  (aip[)ed 
Head  quarter  eagle  currently  offered.  If  you  have  had  your  eye 
out  for  a  nice  example  for  your  type  set,  “go  for  the  gold” — this 
piece  is  a  prize! 

Perfect  dies. 

The  veiy  rare  1834  Capped  Head  tjuarter  eagle  is  not  represented  in  the 
present  sale.  This  collection  was  formed  at  a  time  when  the  goal  of  most  col¬ 
lectors  was  to  obtain  one  example  of  each  date  within  a  given  denomination. 
\’ar\  ing  design  types  were  generally  ignored,  as  were  mintmarks,  thus  cer¬ 
tain  rarities  were  never  obtained.  In  this  case,  the  1 834  Classic  Head  quarter 
eagle  offered  in  the  next  lot  filled  the  bill  for  this  date. 


Mint  State  1834  Quarter  Eagle 

Classic  Head  Obverse 


582  1834  Breen-6138.  MS-62.  Sharply  struck  with  highly  lustrous, 

reflective  bright  yellow  gold  surfaces.  A  few  minor  surface 
marks  are  present,  consistent  with  the  grade.  This  is  a  delight¬ 
ful  example  of  the  Classic  Head  design  type,  introduced  in 
1834.  The  obverse  features  the  so-called  Small  Head,  with  the 
digit  4  distant  from  the  bust. 

Perfect  obverse.  The  reverse  has  a  nearly  invisible  crack  joining  the  bases 
ofTA'l'E  and  another  from  the  eagle’s  left  wing  tip  to  the  border  at  2:00. 


584  1836  Breen-6142.  AU-50.  A  pleasing  example  of  the  design.] 
Deep  orange-gold  with  traces  of  lustre  remaining.  Slightl\ 
weak  at  the  centers,  typical  of  many  Classic  Head  quartet 
eagles. 

I'he  obverse  has  a  die  crack  from  the  border  through  star  6  to  the  hair 
curls  and  beyond.  Perfect  reverse. 

585  1837  Breen-6145.  EF-45.  An  attractive,  lightly  circulated  ex¬ 
ample  of  this  scarce  date,  certainly  not  seen  nearly  as  often  as. 
the  1834  and  1836  issues. 

Perfect  dies. 

586  1838  Breen-6146.  AU-50.  An  elusive  issue.  Sharply  struck  with, 
choice  rich  yellow'  gold  surfaces.  Although  not  a  rare  date,  thist 
issue  certainly  does  not  become  available  nearly  as  often  as. 
1 834  through  1836. 

Perfect  dies. 

Lustrous  1839-0  Quarter  Eagle 


587  1839-0  Breen-6153.  Low  Date.  AU-58.  Lustrous  bright  yellow 
gold  with  very  pleasing,  nearly  perfect  surfaces.  A  few  minus¬ 
cule  surface  marks  are  noticed.  Sharply  struck  and  very  attrac¬ 
tive.  Struck  from  rotated  dies  featuring  “medal  turn”  die  align¬ 
ment.  Walter  Breen  referred  to  this  variety  as  the  Close  Frac¬ 
tion  reverse,  with  both  digits  touching  the  fraction  bar.  A 
much  easier  attribution  point  is  the  low  digit  9  in  the  date, 
closer  to  the  border  than  the  curl. 

Obverse  Perfect.  The  reverse  die  is  shattered.  crack  from  the  first  in 
.AMERICA  crosses  the  eagle's  wing  and  head,  continuing  to  the  other  wing 
and  border.  .Another  crack  through  R  in  .AMERIC.A  joins  the  upper  arrow¬ 
head  and  follows  the  shaft  of  this  arrow  to  the  eagle’s  tail  feathers  exiting 
into  the  left  field.  .A  third  crack  through  N  and  a  leaf  tip  joins  the  second 
crack  in  the  field. 

Phis  represents  the  first  gold  issue  of  the  New  Orleans  Mint  ($5  coins 
were  not  struck  at  New  Orleans  until  the  next  year,  1840).  At  the  time  the 
New  Orleans  Mint  obtained  gold  from  various  deposits,  primarily  foreign 
coins  that  were  deposited.  Ehere  was  no  significant  regional  source  of  native 
gold  (later,  small  deposits  in  .Alabama  yielded  some  of  this  precious  metal). 

588  Trio  of  early-date  Liberty  quarter  eagles:  ☆  1840  \T-25  ☆ 
1843  AU-50  ☆  1843-0  Small  Date.  EF-45.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


Lustrous  1835  Quarter  Eagle 


583  1835  Breen-6141.  MS-62.  Nearly  a  duplicate  of  the  1834  just 

offered.  Reflective  and  lustrous  bright  greenish  gold  with 
slight  central  weakness.  A  few  very'  minor  surface  marks  are 
noted. 

Perfect  dies. 
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BOWERS  AND  MERENA 


The  Waller  //.  Childs  Collet  lion 


Attractive  1841-C  Quarter  Eagle 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

>89  1841-C  AU-50.  A  lustrous  example  of  a  fairly  scarce  date.  The 

fields  are  somewhat  rellective  with  warm  orange-gold  and  ol¬ 
ive  highlights;  the  obverse  may  have  been  lightly  brushed  long 
ago.  Still,  veiy  few  marks  of  any  note  are  seen.  It  is  truly  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  see  Charlotte  Mint  gold  with  this  much  overall  appeal. 


>90  1 842-0  VF-35.  Olive-gold  with  a  trace  of  lustre  in  the  recessed 

areas.  Weakly  stmck  at  the  reverse  center,  typical  for  the  date. 
Prohibitively  rare  EF  and  above,  with  attractive  \T  specimens 
such  as  this  being  about  the  nicest  normally  encountered. 

>91  1844  EF-40.  Lustrous  orange-gold  surfaces  with  scarcely  a 

mark  worth  mentioning.  At  first  glance  this  early-date  Liberty 
quarter  eagle  gives  the  impression  of  a  finer  grade. 

>92  Trio  of  Liberty  quarter  eagles,  each  grading  EF-45:  ☆  1845  ☆ 
1850  ☆  1851.  Each  piece  is  lightly  toned.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

593  1846-0  EE-40.  Medium  gold  with  deeper  highlights  in  the  re¬ 

cessed  areas.  A  difficult  date  to  locate  above  VE .  Usual  reverse 
weakness  at  eagle’s  leg. 

394  1847-0  Breen-6194.  Doubled  18.  EF-45.  Medium  gold  surfaces 

with  a  generous  amount  of  lustre.  A  few  faint  marks  present, 
but  none  of  any  importance.  A  rare  date  in  EF  or  finer. 

This  unusual  variety,  Breen-6194,  shows  the  distinct  remnants  of  a  previ¬ 
ously  punched  1  and  8,  in  a  slightly  higher  position,  at  the  res])ective  numer¬ 
als  in  the  date.  The  repunched  numerals  were  punched  lower  in  the  die  than 
the  first  pair,  with  the  result  that  the  1  in  the  date  is  now  embedded  in  the 
denticles  below  that  numeral.  I  here  is  no  sign  of  repunching  at  the  4  or  7  in 
the  date. 


Mint  State  1849  Quarter  Eagle 

A  Condition  Rarity 


596  1849  MS-62.  Ftilly  lustrous  and  brilliant,  with  a  hint  of  proof¬ 
like  reflectivity  in  the  fields.  A  decidedly  rare  and 
underappreciated  date  in  Mint  State.  I  he  sttn  ival  of  a  coin  at 
this  grade  level  was  a  matter  of  rare  chance.  Often  a  period  of 
years  will  elapse  between  our  having  a  similai  piece  to  offer  at 
auction. 

597  Quartette  of  quarter  eagles:  ☆  1 852-0  EF-4()  ☆  1 854  EF-4()  ☆ 

1856  EF-40.  Small  obverse  rim  nick  ☆  1858  EF-45.  A  nicely 
matched  group.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

598  Grouping  of  lightly  toned  quarter  eagles:  ☆  1853  VF-35  ☆ 

1 857  VF-35  ☆  1 859  VF-2()  ☆  1 860  VF-30.  (4’otal:  4  pieces) 


Low-Mintage  1855-D  $2.50  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

599  1855-D  EF-45.  Medium  gold  with  a  hint  of  lustre  in  the  re¬ 

cessed  areas.  A  prized  rarity  in  all  grades,  as  just  1,123  ex¬ 
amples  of  the  date  were  struck.  An  1855-D  in  any  grade  is  a 
centerpoint  of  attention,  hut  at  the  EF  level  it  is  especially 
noteworthy.  Typically  in  keeping  with  other  authentic  speci¬ 
mens,  the  dentils  around  the  rims  are  shallowly  defined.  Fhe 
present  piece  has  several  small  planchet  laminations  among 
the  stars  above  Liberty’s  portrait. 


600  Pair  of  quarter  eagles:  ☆  1861  MS-60.  Lustrous  ☆  1862  EF-45. 
(Total:  2  pieces) 


595  1848  EF-45.  Medium  gold  with  attractive  olive  and  a  touch  of 

lustre.  A  rare  date  at  EF  or  finer,  scarcer  even  than  its  mintage 
of  only  7,497  business  strikes  indicates.  Basically  mark-free 
and  choice  for  the  grade. 


OVVKKS  AND  MERENA 


The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Stunning  Proof  1863  $2.50  Rarity 

A  Proof-Only  Date 
Only  30  Struck 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 

601  1863  Proof-65  (PCGS).  S  atiny  yellow  gold  design  motifs  form 

a  deep  and  pleasing  cameo  contrast  with  the  deeply  mirrored 
fields.  An  exceptionally  heantifnl  specimen  of  this  great  rarity, 
one  of  just  30  Proofs  of  the  date  struck.  No  related  husiness 
strikes  were  made,  thus  focusing  upon  the  Proofs  as  being  the 
only  available  source  for  a  Philadelphia  Mint  coin  of  this  date. 

While  the  figure  of  30  I’roofs  is  enticingly  small  in  its  own 
right,  a  number  of  pieces  have  disappeared,  and  prohahlv  no 
more  than  15-20  exist  today.  A  number  of  these  have  impair¬ 
ments,  such  as  the  piece  we  offered  as  Noivveh:2045,  graded  as 
Pi()of-45. 

A  survey  of  otir  own  atiction  catalogues  and  those  of  others 
will  quickly  reveal  that  few  1863  ([uarter  eagles  were  offered  in 
any  grade,  and  very  few  are  offered  at  the  gem  level  to  com¬ 
pare  with  the  piece  offered  here. 

In  the  entire  panorama  of  (luarter  eagles  from  1 796  to  1 929, 
the  1863  Proof  is  one  of  the  classic  rarities.  14ie  ('hilds  speci¬ 
men,  off  the  market  for  over  a  centiuy,  will  be  a  great  treasure 
to  its  next  owner. 

PtXiS  Population:  11;  none  finer. 

The  true  rarity  and  importance  ot  the  18(13  t|uarter  eagle  issue  was  well 
known  as  early  as  1883,  a  mere  20  years  after  striking.  On  September  13, 
1883,  Harold  P.  Newlin,  in  the  course  of  extensive  correspondence  with 
Baltimore  coin  collector  T.  Harrison  Oarrett.  wrote  to  say  that  he  had:  “Re¬ 
cently  secured  two  pieces  which  were  obtained  at  the  Mint  in  the  year  they 
were  struck,  by  the  gentleman  from  whom  I  got  them.  They  are  the  gold 
dollar  and  quarter  eagle  of  1863.  They  are  in  beautiful  brilliant  Proof  condi¬ 
tion.  The  quarter  eagle  is  rare,  in  my  estimation  the  rarest  of  the  series  of 
quarter  eagles.  In  my  former  gold  collection  (originally  the  Adams  Collec¬ 
tion)  I  had  an  1863  $5  gold  piece  but  never  could  obtain  the  quarter  eagle. 
There  were,  I  believe,  but  30  struck  in  this  year,  and  certainly  not  a  half 
dozen  of  these  are  now  known  to  collectors.” 

Some  listings  of  auction  appearances  of  Proofs  can  be  found  in  Walter 
Breen's  \  9H9  Encyclopedia  on  the  subject.  These,  and  the  excellent  studies  of 
David  .4kers,  could  well  form  a  springboard  for  detailed  exploration  as  to 
how  many  different  specimens  exist.  As  noted  in  the  preceding  description, 
we  suggest  the  population  to  be  in  the  range  of  15  or,  at  most,  20. 

1.  Smithsonian  Institution;  ex  U.S.  Mint. 

2.  U.S.  Mint;  Brock;  Morgan;  American  Numismatic  Society. 

3.  H.  Ely;  Woodward  (private  sale,  1888,  set);  Carrett;  Essex. 

4.  J.H.  Clapp;  Eliasberg. 

5.  Bell  (I);  Eliasberg;  “H.R.  Lee;”  New  Netherlands;  L.O.  Ross. 

6.  H.P.  Smith;  Menjou;  Uavis-Craves. 

7.  Atwater;  Grant  Pierce. 

8.  Bovd  (possibly  ex  Parmelee);  Wotidin;  Newcomer. 

9.  Earouk;  Norweb. 

10.  Bell  (II);  1971  Central  States  Numismatic  Society  Sale;  1973  American 
Numismatic  Association  Sale. 

1 1 .  N.  Shapero  (impaired). 

12.  “Memorable”  Collection. 

Breen  goes  on  to  note:  “We  can  be  certain  at  least  that  the  above  listing 
includes  between  nine  and  I  1  coins  known  to  be  different."  fhen  he  lists 
the  following  10  appearances  (A-J)  with  the  notation  that  the  “Records  indi¬ 
cate  existence  of  possibly  as  many  as  six  more.” 

.A.  Belden  Roach. 

B.  Dr.  Green. 

C.  Col.  Green. 

D.  .Melish. 

E.  1956  A.N. A.  .Sale. 

F.  Brand-Lichtenfels. 

G.  Wolfson. 

H.  Miles;  Ulltner. 

I.  Shuford. 

).  Mocatta  Metals. 

No  doubt  Breen  considered  several  of  the  above  listed  aiipearances  to  be 
of  the  same  coin. 
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LOWERS  AND  MEREN 


rhe  Walter  //.  Childs  Collection 


Attractive  Proof  1864  $2.50 

Another  Classic  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

(02  1864  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  lovely  golden  cameo  with  frosty  de¬ 

vices  and  mirror  fields.  Although  the  Mint  reported  that  50 
Proofs  were  struck,  it  seems  that  today  the  1864  is  rarer  than  the 

1863  of  which  30  were  reported  to  have  been  struck.  Accordingly, 
either  the  original  mintage  figure  was  erroneous  (as  19th-cen- 
tuity  figures  often  are)  or,  more  likely,  50  were  struck,  but  most 
were  never  sold  and  were  siinplv  “spent.” 

While  the  1864  is  not  a  Proof-only  date,  only  2,824  business 
strikes  were  minted,  and  few  of  those  exist  today.  Indeed,  the 
latest  issue  of  A  Guide  Book  of  Un  ited  States  Coins  prices  a  worn 
VF-20  specimen  at  $50,000  and  an  MS-60  specimen  at  $30,000! 
While  these  figures  are  interesting,  we  dare  say  that  someone 
getting  a  cashier’s  check  for  $30,000  and  mnning  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  Numismatic  News  or  Coin  World  offering  to  trade  it  for 
an  MS-60  would  find  no  takers.  All  of  this  said,  the  present 

1864  ascends  to  the  first  rank  of  importance  among  quartet- 
eagles  in  the  Childs  Collection.  Quality,  rarity,  and  pedigree 
are  wrapped  up  in  one  delightful  specimen. 

PCXiS  Population:  5;  6  finer  (finest  Proof-66). 


>03  Trio  of  San  Francisco  Mint  Liberty  quarter  eagles:  ☆  1 865-S 
VF-20  ☆  1866-S  VF-20  ☆  1867-S  VF-25.  (Total:  3  pieces) 

>04  1868  AU-53.  Lustrous  orange-gold.  Nicely  struck  and  problem- 

free.  An  underrated,  low-mintage  date;  just  3,600  business 
strikes  were  produced. 

>05  Quartette  of  San  Francisco  Mint  quarter  eagles:  ☆  1 869-S  \  F- 
30  ☆  1 870-S  VF-20  ☆  1 872-S  VF-35  ☆  1 875-S  VF-35.  (Total:  4 
pieces) 


Important  1871  Quarter  Eagle  Rarity 

Gem  Mint  State 


Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 
Perhaps  Finest  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actiud  .size) 

606  1871  MS-65  (PCGS).  Lightly  reflective  fields  and  frosty  motifs 

display  intense  cartwbeel  lustre  and  warm  rose  iridescence, 
with  deeper  orange-gold  toning  in  tbe  recessed  areas.  An  in¬ 
credible  gem  Mint  State  survivor  from  a  small  mintage  of  Just 
5,300  business  strikes.  Typically  encountered  in  KF  or  lower, 
and  considered  quite  scarce  at  those  grades.  1  his  splendid 
piece  is  sharply  struck  in  all  areas  of  the  design,  including  «//  of 
the  feathers  on  the  eagle’s  legs,  and  the  ringlets  on  its  talons. 
44ie  satiny  fields  and  frosty  devices  form  a  veiy  pleasing  cameo 
contrast,  adding  considerably  to  the  overall  charm. 

Although  no  one  can  know  or  see  all  things,  we  are  not  aware 
of  any  challenger  to  the  present  coin.  Just  think:  here  is  an¬ 
other  Childs  Collection  specimen  which  has  remained  hidden 
for  over  a  centmy.  Generations  of  gold  coin  researchers  and 
collectors  have  been  born  and  died  witbout  knowing  of  the 
existence  of  this  superb  gem! 

P(X;S  Population:  1;  none  finer. 


607  1 873  Closed  3.  MS-60.  A  lustrous  and  satiny  coin  with  the  over¬ 

all  appearance  of  a  finer  grade.  A  notable  sleeper  date  in  Mint 
State. 


608  1874  AU-58  PL.  Lustrous  orange-gold  with  reflective  fields 

and  frosty  motifs.  A  few  light  marks  are  present,  but  a  glass  is 
necessaiT  to  detect  them.  .An  underrated  rarity  (seemingly  a 
common  statement  where  mid- 19th  centuiy  (juarter  eagles  are 
concerned);  only  3,920  business  strikes  of  the  date  were  pro¬ 
duced.  Trulv  a  rarity,  although  the  market  value  does  not  at  all 
reflect  this.  Just  3,920  business  strikes  were  produced,  of 
which  probably  no  more  than  a  couple  hundred  or  so  sun  ive 
today. 


1 


fJWF.R.S  AND  MKRKNA 


The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Gem  Proof  1876  Quarter  Eagle 

Mintage:  45  Pieces 


t photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

609  1876  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Satiny  golden  design  devices  are  sup¬ 

ported  by  a  deep  mirror  field  on  both  sides.  An  eye-catching 
gem,  one  of  only  45  examples  ot  the  date  struck  in  the  Proof 
format.  Of  this  number,  probably  no  more  than  25  to  50  exist 
today,  and  of  those,  most  have  impairments  of  one  sort  or  an¬ 
other.  The  Childs  Collection  is  an  elegant  exception,  another 
gem,  another  showpiece.  4’he  connoisseur  will  want  to  bid  lib¬ 
erally  with  the  knowledge  that  here,  indeed,  is  a  coin  for  nu¬ 
mismatic  posterity. 

PC'Cl.S  Population:  3;  I  finer  (Proof-66). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


610  Pair  of  branch  mint  quarter  eagles:  ☆  1877-S  AU-55.  Some  lus¬ 
tre  remaining  with  light  toning  ☆  1879-S  EF-45.  Reddish  gold 
with  some  light  toning  over  both  surfaces.  (Total:  2  pieces) 

611  1878  MS-61.  Lustrous  orange-gold  with  satiny  surfaces  and 
substantial  claims  to  a  finer  grade. 


Deep  Cameo  Proof  1880  $2.50 

Just  36  Proofs  Struck 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  .size) 

612  1880  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  truly  lovely  specimen  with  frosty 

motifs  and  mirror  fields.  One  of  only  36  Proofs  of  the  date 
produced,  with  about  two  thirds  of  that  figure  known  today, 
some  of  which  are  impaired.  A  truly  splendid  specimen,  a  coin 
that  will  he  a  welcome  addition  to  an  advanced  quarter  eagle 
cabinet. 

PtXfS  Population:  8;  2  finer  (Proof-65). 

At  this  point  a  very  illirstrious  run  of  Proofs  commences,  continuous 
tfirougli  and  including  1905. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Famous  Proof  1881  $2.50 

Gem,  Low-Mintage  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

613  1881  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Blazing,  frosty  golden  motifs  and  deepij 

mirror  fields  make  for  an  exciuisite  cameo  contrast.  An  appeal¬ 
ing  gem  (jiiarter  eagle,  one  of  5 1  Proof  examples  of  the  date  ' 
struck.  While  Proofs  are  rare  in  their  own  right,  and  probably 
no  more  than  30  survive,  the  desirability  of  the  1881  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  virtual  non-availability  of  related  husinessi 
strikes.  All  things  considered,  the  present  1881  is  one  of  the 
foremost  attractions  in  this  section  of  the  Walter  H.  Childs 
Collection  catalogue. 

PCXfS  Population:  4;  1  finer  (Proof-66). 

In  liis  Vrooi Encyclopedia,  Walter  Breen  had  the  following  to  say  regarding 
this  date:  “A  perfect  Proof  is  possibly  harder  to  find  than  the  |3  in  similar 
condition,  and  it  would  be  one  of  the  most  undervalued  of  the  quarter 
eagles  of  this  decade.” 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Wcdter  H. 
Childs. 


Important  Gem  Proof  1882  $2.50 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

614  1882  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Heavy  mint  frost  on  the  design  motifs 

stands  out  boldly  from  deep  mirror  fields,  imparting  an  in¬ 
tense  cameo  effect  on  both  sides.  A  truly  beautiful  Proof  quar¬ 
ter  eagle,  one  of  perhaps  30  to  40  existing  from  the  original 
Proof  mintage  of  67  pieces.  Of  those  that  can  be  traced,  few 
challenge  the  present  coin  in  terms  of  the  quality  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  It  is  to  he  remembered  that  the  certification  service  re- 
jiorts,  always  interesting  to  contemplate,  contain  many 
resuhmissions  among  gold  coin  listings,  and  the  number  dif¬ 
ferent  specimens  is  apt  to  be  significantly  fewer  than  indicated. 

PCXl.S  Po|)ulation:  6;  none  finer. 

I'he  busine.ss  strike  production  of  this  year  was  only  1,920  pieces,  produc¬ 
ing  'delate  that  is  rare  today  in  any  form.  The  same  general  comment  applies 
to  all  e|uarter  eagles  from  this  point  through  the  mid  1890s. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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nie  Walter  It.  Childs  Collection 


Cameo  Gem  Proof  1883  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

)15  1883  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Another  lovely  gem  Proof’  quarter 

eagle  with  frosty  design  motifs  and  deeply  mirrored  fields.  Of 
the  82  pieces  struck,  probably  30  to  40  sunive  today,  and  of 
these  probably  no  more  than  a  dozen  can  mount  a  challenge 
to  the  quality  of  the  present  piece.  Another  classic  combining 
high  Proof  quality  with  overall  rarity  for  the  coin  as  a  dote. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H.  Childs. 


Landmark  Proof  1884  Quarter  Eagle 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  tu’ice  actual  .size) 

616  1884  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  bright  cameo  Proof  quarter  eagle 

with  frosty  motifs  and  mirror  fields.  A  superb  gem  with  out¬ 
standing  aesthetic  appeal,  a  coin  that  will  please  the  most  dis¬ 
criminating  connoisseur. 

Only  73  Proofs  were  stnick  of  this  date,  of  which  perhaps  30  to 
40  exist  today.  This  is  one  of  the  very  finest  in  existence  anywhere. 

PCC;.S  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Waltei  H.  Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1886  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  entarged  to  twice  actuat  size) 

618  1886  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  dazzling  golden  gem  with  strong 

cameo  contrast  present  on  both  sides.  From  a  Proof  mintage 
for  the  date  of  88  pieces,  some  of  which  have  gone  missing  or 
become  impaired  over  the  years  since  their  production.  A 
truly  lovely  coin  that  will  see  spirited  bidding  competition. 
Quality  such  as  this  is  seldom  seen. 

PCGS  Population:  5;  2  finer  (Prool'-66). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H.  Childs. 


Dazzling  Gem  Proof  1887  Quarter  Eagle 

One  of  Finest  Seen  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

619  1887  Proof-65  (PCGS).  The  cameo  contrast  between  the  frosty 

motifs  and  mirror  fields  is  about  as  strong  as  can  he  imagined, 
with  eye  appeal  to  match.  A  hint  of  rose  toning  is  present.  From 
a  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  122  pieces,  many  of  which  were 
probably  unsold  and  subseciuently  spent  or  melted.  The  |}resent 
coin  is  a  rarity,  one  of  the  finest  survivors  of  the  date. 

P(X;S  Population:  5;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H.  Chtlds. 


Memorable  Proof  1885  $2.50 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 

617  1885  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  beautiful  gem  cameo  Proof  with  sat¬ 

iny  devices  and  deep  mirror  fields.  Pale  rose  ii  idescence  giaces 
the  high  points,  adding  greatly  to  the  overall  appeal  of  the 
coin.  The  Proof  mintage  of  87  pieces  belies  the  actual  rarity  of 
the  date  in  the  Proof  format;  perhaps  just  half  that  number- 
many  of  which  are  impaired — ctm  still  he  accounted  lot.  The 
small  business  strike  mintage  for  the  date,  ;(t.s7  SOd  pieces,  adds 
considerably  to  the  demand  for  Proofs.  Ibis  may  well  be  the 
finest  known. 

When  all  of  the  attributes  ofThis  coin  are  combined— superb 
(juality,  low  mintage,  beautiful  aesthetic  (]uality,  and  (.hilds  C.ol- 
lection  pedigree — it  is  seen  that  a  numismatic  landnuii  k  is  at  hand. 

PC(>S  Po|)ul;iti()n:  2;  none  liner. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Wallet  //.  (Jiilds. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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I'he  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Attractive  Proof  1888  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

620  1888  Proof-64.  Medium  orange-gold  with  mirror  fields  and 

frosty  devices.  Of  an  overall  (|uality  that  bespeaks  a  higher 
grade.  Of  the  97  (or  92,  see  note)  Proofs  struck,  probably  no 
more  than  50  or  60  exist  today. 

Both  the  Guide  Hook  and  the  David  .\kers  reference  on  tlie  quarter  eagle 
denomination  give  llie  Proof  mintage  for  this  date  as  97  jtieces,  wliile  Walter 
Breen's  Proot' Encyclopedia  and  fiis  1988-dated  Complete  Encyclopedia  give  tfie 
mintage  as  92  pieces. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  It. 
Childs. 


Elusive  1889  Proof  Quarter  Eagle 

Only  48  Pieces  Struck 
Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged 


to  twice  actual  size) 


621  1889  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Glittering  mirror  fields  and  frosted 

motifs  exhibit  a  hint  of  rose  toning.  A  lovely  gem,  among  the 
finest  survivors  from  a  small  mintage  of  just  48  pieces.  Prob¬ 
ably  no  more  than  20  to  25  exist  today.  Quite  possibly  the 
present  piece  is  finest  known  or  tied  with  it.  Another  highlv 
important  opportunity. 

PCGS  Population:  6;  none  finer. 

.Mthough  the  facts  are  not  known,  it  probably  was  the  case  dial  by  1889 
the  Mint  was  tired  of  striking  Proofs  on  speculation,  keeping  them  in  draw¬ 
ers  (awaiting  buyers),  and  then  melting  or  spending  unsold  pieces,  fhe  pro¬ 
duction  quantity  of  48  pieces  for  1 889  may  have  represented  the  true  demand 
for  Proof  gold  coins  of  this  era.  If  so,  it  might  be  logical  to  a.s.sume  that  the 
Proof  mintage  of  the  year  before,  97  (or  92)  pieces,  may  have  yielded  sales 
only  in  the  range  of  perhaps  48  to  50  coins.  Further,  perhaps  there  was  a 
demand  for  slightly  more  than  48  pieces,  and  the  Mint  realized  that,  after 
all,  it  was  a  good  idea  to  strike  more  and  then  see  how  many  would  be  sold 
(for  in  the  next  year,  1890,  the  coinage  quantity  reboundecl).  Facts  are  few 
and  ideas  are  many. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mini  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gem  Cameo  Proof  1890  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  .size) 

622  1890  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  lovely  gem  Proof  with  deep  cameo 

coiitra.st  on  both  sides.  Phe  overall  appeal  is  as  fine  as  might  be 
imagined  for  tbe  assigned  grade.  From  a  Proof  mintage  for  the 
date  of  93  pieces,  of  which  perhaps  50  or  so  survive  today. 
'Frttly  a  gem  coin  in  all  respects. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Deep  Cameo  Proof  1891  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

623  1891  Breen-6311.  Repunched  Date.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  truly 

marvelous  gem  Proof  with  deep  mirror  surfaces  contrasting 
with  beautifully  frosted  design  elements.  From  a  Proof  mint¬ 
age  for  tbe  date  of  only  80  pieces,  slightly  fewer  than  the  year 
before.  Another  classic  rarity. 

I’CCS  Population:  9;  1  finer  (Pioof-BG). 

Ba.ses  of  891  in  date  plainly  repuched;  this  later  fades  from  the  die. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  W^alter  H. 
Childs. 
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BOVVERS  AND  MERENA 


The  Wdlter  //.  (Jiilds  CoUection 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1892  $2.50 

Tied  for  Finest  Seen  by  PCGS 


{photo  enlarged 


to  twice  actual  size) 


624  1892  Proof-66  (PCGS).  I'rosty  golden  devices  are  accented  by 

deep  mirror  surfaces  giving  a  cameo  contrast.  Here,  indeed,  is 
another  landmark  coin  from  a  truly  dazzling,  truly  manelous 
run  that  has  few  etjuals  in  numismatics. 

PCXi.S  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Believed  lo  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mitil  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1893  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actucd  size) 

625  1893  Breen-6314.  Repunched  Date.  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  de¬ 

lightful  cameo  Proof.  The  yellow  gold  devices  are  frosty,  while 
the  fields  are  deeply  mirrored.  A  scarce  issue.  Perhaps  about 
60  pieces  siinive  from  the  mintage  of  106  Proof  coins.  A 
splendid  specimen  from  an  earh'  die  state  (see  note). 

Breen's  Encyclopedia  notes:  “Partly  double-punched  date.  Lower  knobs  of 
93  just  left  of  93.”  The  example  offered  here  shows  repunching  on  all  jour 
digits,  including  the  base  of  the  original  numeral  1,  upward  to  the  left  from 
the  existing  1  in  the  date,  and  the  remains  of  an  8  within  the  lower  loop  of 
the  8.  'fhe  remnants  of  the  1  and  the  details  within  the  lower  loop  of  the  8 
must  have  laded  from  the  die  as  the  mintage  ol  this  date  |5rogressed,  with 
later  exam|rles  simply  showing  doubling  at  the  9  and  3. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Childs. 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1894  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

626  1894  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  pleasing  cameo  with  deep  mirror 

fields  and  frosted  devices.  A  hint  of  orange-gold  adorns  the 
reverse  motifs.  Another  rare  issue  in  an  ahsohite  sense.  While 
1 22  Proofs  were  reported  to  have  been  strtick,  probably  no 
more  than  60  or  70  exist  today,  most  of  which  fall  below  the 
present  coin  in  cjuality. 

A  small,  raised  bump  (or  wart,  as  Breen  calls  it)  is  seen  on  Miss  Liberty's 
chin,  fhis  is  a  noted  diagnostic  for  authentic  Proofs  of  this  date. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Childs. 


Cameo  Proof  1895  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

627  1895  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Deep  mirror  surfaces  surround  frosted 

design  elements.  A  hint  of  rose  graces  the  high  points.  Careful 
examination  reveals  a  near-flawless  gem  with  the  appeal  of  an 
even  higher  grade.  Simply  lovely.  Rare. 

Believed  lo  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Childs. 
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The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Delightful  Gem  Proof  1896  $2.50 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

628  1896  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Frosty  motifs  and  deeply  mirrored 

fields  are  shown  to  full  advantage.  A  gorgeous  cameo  tribute 
to  the  coiner’s  art.  One  of  the  finest  gems  known  from  per¬ 
haps  70  or  80  Proof  coins  remaining  from  the  mintage  of  182 
pieces.  A  connoisseur’s  delight. 

PCGS  Population:  8;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


Amazing  Gem  Proof  1897  $2.50 

Tied  for  Highest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

629  1897  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Satiny  orange-gold  devices  contrast 

boldly  with  mirror  fields  that  appear  to  recede  into  the  depths 
of  infinity.  A  blazing  gem  Proof  quarter  eagle  of  the  highest 
order.  A  coin  of  great  and  substantial  beauty,  one  of  the  finest 
suiA’ivors  from  a  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  186  pieces. 

PCGS  Population:  .S;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  II. 
Childs. 


Incredible  Gem  Proof  1899  $2.50 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

631  1899  Proof-68  (PCGS).  A  truly  incredible  Proof  Liberty  quar¬ 

ter  eagle.  The  mirrored  fields  are  as  deep  as  can  be  imagined, 
and  the  design  elements  display  frosty  golden  brilliance.  A 
hint  ol  rich  orange  adorns  the  reverse  motifs.  Additionally,  the 
motifs  are  sharply  rendered,  with  all  of  the  fine  details  present. 
A  marv'elous  specimen  from  an  extant  population  of  perhaps 
75  coins  remaining  from  the  original  mintage  of  150  pieces. 
Watch  the  bidding  soar  on  this  delightful  gem. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superlative  Proof  1900  $2.50 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  .size) 

632  1900  Proof-67  (PCGS),  Mirror  fields  and  lightly  frosted  de¬ 

vices  form  a  modest  yet  thoroughly  enchanting  cameo  con¬ 
trast.  We  have  never  seen  a  finer  specimen  of  this  date. 

P(XiS  Population:  9;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purcluised  from  the  Mint  by  U'alter  H.  Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1898  Quarter  Eagle 

630  1898  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Deep  mirror  fields  and  satiny  devices 

combine  in  a  graceful  cameo  contrast.  A  lovely  coin  iti  all  re¬ 
spects.  Although  165  pieces  were  reported  to  have  been 
struck,  the  1890  is  quite  elusive  in  Proof  format,  perhaps  indi¬ 
cating  that  only  a  few-  more  than  100  coins  were  actually  sold. 
Today,  perhaps  50  or  60  survive,  although  an  exact  count  is 
impossible  to  obtain. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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The  Walter  //.  Childs  Collection 


Superb  Proof  1901  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

633  1901  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  superb  gem  Proof.  Deep  mirror 

fields  and  satiny  devices  create  a  numismatic  work  of  art.  An¬ 
other  prize. 

PCGS  Population:  9;  1  finer  (Proof'-68). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1902  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

634  1902  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  splendid  specimen,  one  of  the  very 

finest  known  of  this  early  20th-centui7  date. 

PCGS  Population:  9;  5  finer  (finest  Proof-67). 

Beginning  in  1902,  and  lasting  to  the  end  of  the  design  type  in  1907,  Proof 
Liberty  quarter  eagles  have  a  reflective  finish,  unlike  the  Proof  quarter 
eagles  of  1901  and  earlier  which  tend  to  have  frosted  motifs  set  against  mir¬ 
ror  fields. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1904  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

636  1904  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  splendid  specimen,  one  of  the  vei7 

finest  known,  of  this  popular  date. 

In  his  Vroot Encyclopedia,  Breen  notes  that  this  date  is:  “Generally  available 
for  a  price,  more  often  than  not  nicked  and  scratched  and/or  cleaned.” 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1905  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

637  1905  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Another  memorable  gem  Proof  of  sim- 

plv  exquisite,  simply  extraordinary  quality.  A  long  time  may 
elapse  before  a  similar  piece  is  offered. 

PCGS  Population:  8;  2  finer  (Proof-67). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Reflective  Proof  1903  $2.50 

635  1903  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Another  lovely,  indeed  memorable 

Proof.  Phis  coin  comes  from  the  Mint  to  the  Cihilds  Collection 
to  you. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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lUnVKRS  AND  MKRKNA 


'Hie  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


638  1906  MS-64.  Strong  cartwiieel  lustre  and  attractive  pale  rose 

toning  grace  the  satiny  surt'aces  of  this  near-gem  (luarter  eagle. 
Fhe  1906  is  the  only  interruption  in  the  long  string  of  Pioot 
dates  of  the  era.  However,  this  lovely  Mint  Stale  piece  can 
stand  quite  proud  on  its  own. 


Superb  Proof  1907  $2.50 

Final  Liberty  Head  Proof  Issue 
Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

639  1907  Proof-67  (PCGS).  A  lovely  gem  of  the  finest  order,  and 

among  the  finest  survivors  from  a  Proof  mintage  for  the  date 
of  154  pieces.  The  final  year  of  Liberty  quarter  eagle  coinage. 
PCClS  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Attractive  Matte  Proof  1908  $2.50 

First  Indian  Quarter  Eagle  Issue 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

640  1908  Matte  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  satiny  honey  gold  specimen 

with  warm  lustre  on  faintly  granular  matte  surfaces;  a  touch  of 
olive  highlights  the  recessed  areas.  Phe  first  Proof  issue  of  de¬ 
signer  Bela  Lyon  Pratt’s  unitjue  incused  Native  American  de¬ 
sign  type  (1908-1929,  found  also  on  half  eagles  of  the  same 
dates).  From  a  large  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  236  pieces, 
although  some  portion  of  that  mintage  was  reportedly  melted 
in  early  1909.  A  lovely  near-gem  specimen  of  a  popular  Proof 
issue,  a  date  that  often  finds  its  way  into  high-quality  gold  coin 
type  sets. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Lovely  1909  Proof  Quarter  Eagle 

Roman  Gold  Finish 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  acttial  size) 

641  1909  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Delightfully  toned  with  splashes  of 

bright  iridescent  orange  on  lustrous  surfaces.  The  Roman  Fin¬ 
ish  surfaces  are  intermediate  between  matte  and  satin  in  finish, 
more  closely  resembling  a  Mint  State  coin  than  those  Proofs 
with  the  unmistakable  matte  finish  of  other  dates  in  the  series. 
From  a  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  139  pieces,  although  the 
date  is  considered  much  rarer  than  that  figure  indicates.  This 
lovely  specimen  is  nearly  as  fine  as  can  be  k)cated  for  the  date, 
and  interested  bidders  sbould  plan  accordingly. 

I’CXIS  I’ojjiilation:  7;  1  finer  (Pr()ol-65). 

According  to  Breen’s  Vruoi  Encyclopedia,  the  term  Roman  Gold  Finish  has 
been  in  use  since  the  early  1940s,  although  the  exact  source  for  the  term  was 
unknown  to  him.  Wayte  Raymond  used  to  refer  to  Proof  coins  with  this  fin¬ 
ish  as  “brilliant  matte  Proofs.” 

Under  our  related  offering  of  the  1909  $5  piece  we  quote  very  relevant 
correspondence  between  Philadelphia  dealer  Henry  Chapman  and  Balti¬ 
more  collector  Robert  Garrett  concerning  the  rarity  of  Matte  Pr  oof  gold 
coins  of  this  date.  In  essence,  such  pieces  wer  e  pr  ime  rarities  as  soon  as  a 
year  or  two  after  they  were  minted! 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Lustrous  Proof  1910  $2.50 

Roman  Gold  Finish 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

642  1910  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  satiny,  bright  yellow  gold  Proof  with 

strong  lustre  on  Roman  Cold  Finish  surfaces.  A  rich  orange- 
gold  halo  encircles  much  of  the  reverse  circumference.  A 
lovely  coin  for  the  grade. 

■fhe  Proof  mintage  of  this  date  is  reported  at  682  pieces,  a  ridiculous  fig¬ 
ure  in  comparison  to  tlie  number  known — as  the  1910  today  is  a  prime  rarity 
and  is  on  a  par  at  least  with  the  1909  (of  which  139  wer  e  r  eported  to  have 
beerr  strrrck).  No  matter,  strikirrg  c|itantitie.s  are  one  thing  atid  actual  distri- 
brrtion  was  ofterr  far  short  of  mintage  ftgirres,  and  it  is  highly  itrrprohable  if 
trrore  than  a  few  dozen  Pt  oofs  were  origitrally  pitrchased  by  mrtirisnratists. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 
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Gem  Matte  Proof  1911  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

643  1911  Matte  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Aii  exquisite  gem  Matte  Proof 

witli  myriad  tiny  sparkles  on  warm  olive-gold  matte  surfaces. 
Truly  a  delight  to  behold.  The  surfaces  are  pristine  in  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  overall  quality  is  quite  substantial.  One  of  191 
Proofs  of  the  date  reported  struck,  of  which  probably  no  more 
than  50  actually  found  buyers. 

rhis  date  signifies  a  return  to  Matte  Proof  (rather  than  Roman  Gold  Fin¬ 
ish)  coinage  in  the  quarter  eagle  series. 

Believed  to  luive  been  purchased  from  the  Mittt  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Delightful  Matte  Proof  1912  $2.50 


tphoto  entarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

644  1912  Matte  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Medium  honey  gold  with  a 

touch  of  olive  toning.  A  lovely  coin  with  the  warm  golden  glow 
that  only  a  Matte  Proof  gold  coin  can  produce.  A  rarity,  prob¬ 
ably  distributed  to  the  extent  of  fewer  than  50  pieces. 

PCCfS  Population:  7;  4  finer  (Proof-67). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Matte  Proof  1913  Quarter  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

645  1913  Matte  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Warm  olive-gold  surfaces  dis¬ 

play  glowing  lustre  and  plenty  of  eye  aj)|)eal.  A  splendid  speci¬ 
men  from  a  distribtilion  of  probably  no  more  than  50  Proof 
coins. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  (..h.  (Jtilds. 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1914  $2.50 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

646  1914  Matte  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Satiny  olive-gold  surfaces  glow 

warmly  with  rich  mint  lustre.  Although  the  mintage  was  re¬ 
ported  at  117  pieces,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
fewer  than  50  were  distributed.  Today  the  1914  is  one  of  the 
rarest  Matte  Proofs  in  this  sequence,  and  it  would  be  a  difhcult 
task  indeed  to  track  down  more  than  25  different  specimens. 

PGGS  Population:  5;  2  finer  (finest  Proof-67). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Landmark  Proof  1915  Quarter  Eagle 

A  Superb  Gem 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

647  1915  Matte  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Here  is  a  numismatic  landmark! 

Of  all  Matte  Proof  quarter  eagles  1908-1915,  this  is  the  rarest. 
Although  the  Proof  mintage  is  recorded  at  100  coins,  most 
probably  fewer  than  40  were  actually  sold,  and  the  nutnber 
may  have  been  fewer  than  25.  We  estimate  that  no  more  than 
20  different  pieces  could  be  accounted  for  today.  We  reiterate 
that  population  reports  are  interesting  reading,  but  so  far  as 
Proof  gold  coins  are  concerned,  many  pieces  have  been  resub¬ 
mitted,  and  thus  the  figures  have  little  meanitig  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  different  coins  in  existence. 

Pt'.GS  Population:  6;  1  finer  (Proof-67). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


648  1925-D  MS-64.  high  degree  of  lustre  and  attractive  rose  high¬ 
lights  are  present  on  this  delightful  tiear-gem  Indian  (|nartet 
eagle.  Phis  is  the  final  branch  mint  issue  of  the  denomination 
(1790-1929). 

649  1926  MS-63.  Satiny  orange-gold  with  a  whis|H’r  of  pale  sk\  blue 
it  idescencc.  .\  nice  coin  lot  the  grtide. 
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650  1927  MS-63.  A  blush  ot  pale  rose  on  lustrous  golden  surfaces. 

651  Pair  of  Indian  quarter  eagles,  each  MS-62:  ☆  1928  ☆  1929. 

Both  are  lustrous  with  light  iridescent  toning  on  the  reverse. 

(Total:  2  pieces) 

Three-Doi.iarGold  pieces 

The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection  of  $3  pieces,  formed  in  the 
19th  century,  is  mostly  complete,  lacking  only  the  1858,  1865, 
and  the  exceedingly  rare  1875.  Again,  quality  comes  to  the 
foi  e,  and  examples  towar  d  the  end  of  the  series  include  some 
of  the  finest  Proofs  in  existence  today,  such  pieces  having  been 
accjuii  ed  dir  ectly  fr  om  the  Mint  in  the  r  espective  year  s  of  issue. 

The  $3  gold  piece  was  author  ized  by  the  Act  of  Febi  iiaiy  2 1 , 
1853,  a  very  impor  tant  piece  of  numismatic  legislation  which 
also  affected  the  silver  coinage,  namely  the  r  eduction  in  weight 
of  the  half  dime,  dime,  quarter',  and  half  dollar',  and  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  ar  r  ows  alongside  the  date  to  indicate  the  new  standai'd. 
W'hether  or  not  the  $3  denomination  was  actually  necessary  oi' 
wor  thwhile  has  been  a  matter  of  debate  among  numismatists 
for  well  over  a  century.  At  the  time  of  its  intr  oduction,  1854, 
the  $3  had  as  a  close  companion  the  long  established  $2.50 
quar  ter  eagle.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  $3  had  utility  in 
the  pni'chase  of  lOO-subject  sheets  of  thi'ee-cent  stamps,  or  the 
acquisition  of  silver  three-cent  pieces  in  quantities  of  100. 

Whatever  the  r  eason,  hopes  wer  e  high,  and  in  1854  some 
138,618  wer  e  strTtck  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  accompanied  by 
1,120  at  Dahlonega  and  24,000  at  New  Orleans.  Obviously,  it 
was  anticipated  that  the  $3  would  become  an  integr  al  part  of 
the  .American  coinage  system.  However,  reality  proved  other¬ 
wise,  and  the  next  year,  1855,  saw  a  dr  astically  r  editced  pr  oduc¬ 
tion  ofjust  50,555  at  Philadelphia  and  6,600  at  San  Francisco, 
with  none  at  other  mints.  From  that  point  onward  the  tr  end 
was  downward,  touching  a  low  of  2,133  in  1858. 

Examples  continued  to  be  str  uck  for  many  year  s  ther  eafter, 
thr  ough  and  including  1889.  However',  with  the  exception  of 
just  two  later  year  s — 1874  and  1878 — cjuantities  wer  e  small.  In 
two  years,  1875  and  1876,  production  was  limited  to  Pr'oofs  for' 
collectors,  with  no  related  business  strikes. 

Our  comments  concer  ning  the  cir  culation  of  gold  dollar  s  ar  e 
generally  applicable  to  $3  pieces  as  well,  except  that  gold  dol¬ 
lars  wer  e  made  in  lar  ge  qirantities,  and  $3  pieces  wer  e  not.  Ex¬ 
amples  struck  in  the  185()s  wer  e  placed  into  cir  culation,  wher  e 
they  saw  widespr  ead  service.  Foday  the  specimens  encoirn- 
ter  ed  are  apt  to  be  in  a  gr  ade  such  as  VF  or  EF.  San  Fr  ancisco 
coins  in  particular  seem  to  have  had  a  utility  in  commer  ce.  By 
the  time  that  gold  coinage  payments  wer  e  sitspended  on  De¬ 
cember  28,  1861,  the  $3  piece  was  alr  eady  r  edirrrdant,  with 
mintages  in  r  ecent  years  being  low.  /After  that  time,  coins  wer  e 
no  longer  paid  out  at  par  by  the  lYeasury  Department,  but 
could  be  obtained  only  npon  paying  a  premium  in  terms  of 
Legal  Tender  or  other  cur  r  ency  notes.  It  was  intended  to  r  e- 
sume  the  paying  out  of  $3  pieces  in  the  1870s,  and  it  is  entir  ely 
possible  that  some  long-stored  pieces  were  r  eleased  into  bank¬ 
ing  arrd  commercial  channels.  However,  most  seem  to  have 
been  retained  by  the  Treasury.  Later  qirantities  continued  to 
be  small.  By  1879,  the  $3  was  already  a  collector’s  item,  and 


coins  sold  for  a  small  pr  emium  when  obtained  at  banks. 

In  terms  of  availability  today,  $3  pieces  closely  match  tin 
yearly  scenar  io  of  $1  gold  coins.  Pieces  dated  in  the  185()s  usi 
ally  show  wear,  and  Mint  State  coins  are  very  elusive,  save  fo 
the  first  year  of  issue,  1854.  Dates  fr  om  1860  thr  ough  and  ir 
eluding  1 877  ar  e  all  r  ar  e,  except  the  1 874,  which  was  made  i 
larger  ijuantities.  Ty})ically  seen  gr  ades  ar  e  EE,  AU,  or,  occa 
sionally,  lower  level  Mint  State.  4  he  $3  coins  of  1878  wer' 
made  in  iprantity,  and  today  ar  e  the  most  r  eadily  available  dat 
in  Mint  State  after  1854.  Coins  fl'om  1879  through  188S 
thoirgh  made  in  small  (luantities,  were  saved  in  larger  propoi^ 
tion  as  there  w'as  a  small  speculative  interest  in  them.  Thus,  foi| 
pur  poses  of  comparison,  an  1865  $3  gold  coin  (business  strik  i 
mintage  1,140)  is  at  least  five  times  t'ar  er  than  an  1884  (busif 
ness  str  ike  mintage  1,000).  i 

By  the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  all  $3  pieces  wer  e  prized 
collectors’  items,  a  status  they  have  r  etained  ever  since.  Whilw 
prime  r  at  ities  in  the  $3  ser  ies  have  garner  ed  much  attentionr 
all  but  a  handf  ul  of  dates  can  be  obtained  for  low  prices,  espei 
cially  with  r  egar'd  to  cir  culated  examples. 

Fhe  C4rilds  Collection  br  ings  to  market  coins  that  have  been 
hidden  away  for  over  a  century. 

652  1854  EF-40.  Natural  niediuni  yellow  gold  with  very  choice  sur¬ 
faces  for  the  grade.  This  is  the  first  year  of  the  three-dollar  de¬ 
nomination  and  one  of  the  more  available  dates  in  the  entire 
series. 

In  1854  the  word  DOLL.\RS  on  the  reverse  was  in  significantly  smaller 
letters  than  used  later  in  1855-1889. 

653  1855  EF-45.  This  is  a  very  attractive  three-dollar  coin  with  natu¬ 
ral  yellow  gold  surfaces  and  considerable  remaining  lustre. 
Just  one  pair  of  dies  was  used  to  accomplish  the  mintage  of 
50,555  business  strikes. 


654  1856-S  Breen-6356.  Small  S.  EF-40.  Desirable  light  yellow  gold 
with  veiy  lightly  abraded  surfaces,  typical  of  most  examples  at 
this  grade  level.  In  fact,  most  cataloguers  would  not  even  men¬ 
tion  these  characteristics. 

1  his  is  Breen’s  Small  S  variety  with  the  mintmark  just  one  millimeter  high. 
He  considered  the  issue  to  he  very  scarce. 

655  1857  EF-40.  Light  oratige-gold  with  traces  of  lustre  remaining 
iti  the  protected  areas  hordering  the  devices.  Promitietit  clash 
marks  are  visible  oti  the  reverse  inside  the  wreath. 

656  1859  EF-45.  Actually  ati  ALI-50,  however,  a  small  mark  above 
the  “3”  is  the  basis  for  oitr  the  final  assigned  grade. 

In  the  date  the  numeral  9  is  repunched. 
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657  1860  AU-50.  Highly  attractive  bright  yellow  gold  with  consid¬ 

erable  lustre.  Sharply  struck  with  just  a  few  minor  surface 
marks  worth  noting.  Just  7,036  business  strikes  were  minted, 
still  the  highest  mintage  from  1860  through  1873!  Actually,  the 
entire  run  of  $3  pieces  of  these  years  consists  of  rarity  after  rar¬ 
ity,  although  market  prices  do  not  reflect  this. 


658  1861  AU-55.  A  wonderful  example  for  the  advanced  collector 

completing  a  set  of  this  denomination.  Nearly  full  bright  yel¬ 
low’  gold  lustre  with  just  a  few’  ver)’  minor  surface  marks.  This 
issue  marks  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  ver)’  scarce  three-dollar 
issues  struck  during  the  Civil  War.  The  mintages  decrease  each 
year  through  1865. 

Mintages  of  business  strike  three-dollar  gold  pieces  are:  1861  5,959;  1862 
5,750;  1863  5,000;  1864  2,630;  1865  1,140. 


659  1862  AU-53.  Another  coin  for  the  specialist.  This  lovely  ex¬ 

ample  has  bright  yellow'  gold  lustre  with  a  few  veiy  minor  sur¬ 
face  marks  and  some  planchet  striations  as  struck. 

This  is  Breen’s  variety  6367  which  he  described  as  having  the  neckline  in¬ 
distinct  and  blurred  into  the  field. 


even  more  so.  Howevei,  so  few  have  appealed  on  the  market 
that  little  publicity  has  been  given  to  tbem,  and  some  seaidi- 
ing  is  needed  to  determine  tbe  elusive  nattii  e  of  such  pieces. 

Digits  18  are  noticeably  re|)unched,  characteristic  ol  all  business  sliike 
1864  three-dollar  coins.  By  contrast,  all  known  I’roofs,  ol  vcluch  5(1  were 
struc  k,  have  a  Normal  Date. 


662  1866  EF-40.  Veiy  pleasing  medium  yellow  gold  with  rather 

choice  surfaces.  Another  very  scarce  issue,  as  are  almost  all 
three-dollar  gold  pieces.  Just  4,000  business  strikes  were 
minted. 

The  entire  series  from  1854  through  1889  enjoyed  |)roduction  of  just 
535,262  coins.  Remember  this  is  for  41  distinctly  different  issues.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  mintage,  2,028  Proofs  were  struck,  according  to  official  records. 
Of  the  total  business  strike  mintage,  four  dates  accounted  for  just  under 
60%.  These  more  available  dates  are  1854,  1855,  1874,  and  1878.  .Ml  other 
date  and  mintmark  varieties  have  an  average  mintage  under  8,500  coins! 


663  1867  AU-55.  A  delightful  example  w  ith  bright  yellow  gold  lus¬ 

tre  and  just  a  slight  trace  of  w'ear.  Sharply  struck  w  ith  veiy  mi¬ 
nor  surface  marks  as  expected.  Another  very-  low-mintage 
three-dollar  coin,  one  of  just  2,600  business  strikes  minted. 


660  1863  Net  EF-40;  sharpness  of  EF-45,  light  rim  damage.  Light 

yellow  gold  w’ith  protected  lustre  visible.  The  rims  show  light 
abrasions,  more  substantial  than  normally  seen.  Otherwise, 
this  scarce  coin  is  every  bit  as  attractive  as  other  coins  in  the 
series.  Although  the  market  value  is  fairly  nominal  in  the  over¬ 
all  scope  of  American  coinage,  the  $3  of  1863  is  a  rarity  in  ab¬ 
solute  terms. 


661  1864  AU-55.  A  veiy  attractive,  bighly  lustrous  example  of  tins 

very  scarce  date  from  a  mintage  of  just  2,630  btisiness  strikes. 
\Tars  ago  the  1864  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  rarities  in  the 
series.  Today  in  1999  the  1864  remains  every  hit  as  rare,  or 


664  1868  AU-53.  Lovely  brilliant  yellow  gold,  sharply  defined  w  ith 

minimal  surface  marks.  A  scarce  issue  from  a  mintage  of  just 
4,850  coins.  This  example  is  much  nicer  than  normally  seen. 


665  1869  AU-50  PL.  A  desirable  scarce-date  issue  from  a  mintage 

of  just  2,500  coins.  Bright  yellow  gold  lustre  with  reflective  sur¬ 
faces. 

Traces  of  repunchiiig  are  noted  inside  tbe  9.  Breen  called  ibis  an 
overdate,  1869/8,  but  we  do  not  agree  with  this  attribution.  On  a  nninber  of 
different  areas,  Breen's  classification  of  certain  pieces  as  "overdates"  in  vari¬ 
ous  series  involved,  it  seemed,  a  bit  of  imagination  and  creativilv. 
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666  1870  EF-45.  Another  scarce-date,  one  of  just  3,500  sti  nck.  A 

pleasing  example  witli  desirable  surfaces.  Medinni  yellow  gold 
with  a  touch  of  green. 


667  1871  EF-45.  \’eiy  attractive  greenish  yellow  gold  with  splashes 

of  orange  toning  around  the  devices.  Sharply  struck  and  with 
veiT  minor  surface  marks,  as  expected  for  the  grade.  I'his  is  a 
veiy  important  offering  from  a  mintage  of  just  1,300  business 
strikes.  Truly  an  American  numismatic  classic,  although  mar¬ 
ket  levels  do  not  reflect  this. 


668  1872  AU-58  PL.  A  superb  coin  for  the  grade,  in  fact,  we  have 

seen  three-dollar  pieces  no  finer,  yet  certified  MS-60  or  higher. 
Reflective  bright  yellow  gold  with  very  pleasing  surfaces.  At 
the  time  of  striking,  most  of  the  2,000  pieces  produced  were 
with  proollike  surfaces,  as  the  present  piece  still  indicates. 


Important  1873  $3  Rarity 

Closed  3 

Close  to  Finest  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

669  1873  Closed  3.  AU-55  PL.  For  many  years  the  1873  $3  has 

been  regarded  as  one  of  the  keys  to  the  series.  There  is  no 
record  of  actual  [production  of  business  strikes,  altbough  the 
Mint  Report  does  indicate  that  25  Proofs  were  struck,  seem¬ 
ingly  the  variety  with  the  Open  3  in  the  date  digit.  However, 
business  strikes  almost  certainly  were  made,  and  the  presently 
of  fered  coin  is  believed  to  be  one  of  these.  I'he  Childs  Collec¬ 
tion  piece  is  very  pleasing  and  has  bright  yellow  gold  surfaces. 

In  his  Complete  Encyclopedia  ofU.S.  and  Colonial  Coins,  Walter 
Breen  noted  that  he  had  never  seen  a  full  Mint  State  1873  $3, 
but  had  seen  a  number  in  tbe  \T  to  EF  range.  In  contrast, 
when  David  Akers  studied  the  series  over  20  years  ago,  he 
noted  that  a  few  Mint  State  specimens  are  known,  along  with  a 
few  dozen  business  strikes.  Based  on  this  knowledge,  David 
Akers  estimated  the  original  mintage,  mostly  business  strikes, 
to  be  between  200  and  300  coins — a  figure  with  which  we 
largely  agree. 

Nearly  20  years  ago  in  our  offering  of  the  U.S.  Gold  Coin 
Collection  (Eliasberg)  we  devoted  over  a  page  of  text  to  the 
1873  $3  and  its  histoiy  and  numismatic  persona.  Excerpts  of 
that  study  are  reproduced  herewith: 

The  situation  is  complex.  The  Mint  lists  a  production  figure  of  25  ex¬ 
amples  struck  of  the  1873  $3  issue,  all  Proofs.  No  pieces  were  reported  for 
circulation,  faken  alone,  such  a  production  figure  would  place  the  1873  $3 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  .Vmerican  coin  rarities.  However,  from  suneys 
of  existing  collections,  auction  offerings,  and  other  appearances  in  the  nu¬ 
mismatic  marketplace,  it  is  apparent  that  more  than  25  pieces  exist  today. 
David  .\kers,  in  his  study  of  the  series,  traces  the  auction  appearances  of  75 
pieces,  .\llowing  for  duplicate  offerings  of  the  same  coin,  this  still  would  in¬ 
dicate  an  original  mintage  more  than  25,  especially  if  one  considers  that 
[lieces  impounded  in  museums,  coins  which  have  traded  hands  by  private 
sale,  and  examjiles  which  have  not  been  sold  in  the  past  half  century  are  not 
included  in  his  survey.  Walter  Breen  estimates  the  total  population  of  1873 
$3  issues  at  slightly  over  70  pieces. 

David  .Akers  further  cites  the  opinion  of  Hariy  Bass,  the  well-known  Texas 
gold  specialist,  concerning  the  1873  Closed  3  $3  piece  with  the  “dished”  ap¬ 
pearance  (ref  erring  to  a  Proof  of  the  type  that  we  sold  in  the  Eliasberg  sale): 

“One  variety  of  the  1873  Closed  3  |3  gold  piece  is  markedly  ‘dished,’  that 
is,  it  has  a  convex  obverse  and  a  concave  reverse.  This  variety  is  the  so-called 
‘dished  restrike. ‘  However,  Hariy  Bass  claims  that  the  dished  pieces  are,  in 
fact,  the  true  ‘originals. ‘  I  [David  .AkersJ  feel  that  these  dished  pieces  are 
merely  the  Proofs  with  the  Closed  3,  whereas  the  other  C.losed  3  pieces  are 
husiness  strikes,  fherefore,  since  both  were,  in  my  opinion,  minted  in  1873, 
fioth  can  lav  legitimate  claim  to  being  ‘originals.’  The  two  Proofs  listed  be¬ 
low  [in  David  Akers’  etiumeration  of  auction  appearances]  were  both  the 
dished  variety  which,  by  the  way,  is  the  rarest  of  the  1873  $3  gold  piece  vari¬ 
eties.” 

VVliat  probably  ha|)pened  is  this:  1873  was  a  time  of  interesting  produc¬ 
tions  at  the  Mint.  Sjiecial  pieces  were  often  made  up  for  private  and  unoffi¬ 
cial  sale  to  collectors.  Indeed,  from  about  1858  until  the  mid-188()s  there 
were  many  “fancy  pieces”  produced.  In  1873  25  I’roof  $3  pieces  were  pro¬ 
duced  for  sale  to  collectors.  Sometime  in  the  same  year  it  developed  that 
there  was  no  government  rec|uest  for  business  strikes.  Offtcials  at  the  Mint 
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rfali/i'(i  lliat  a  Proof  rarity  liatl  been  ereatecl,  a  coin  wbieli  would  stand  out 
in  tlie  series  as  a  “Proof Only”  issue.  Aceordingly,  additional  pieces  were 
made.  Whether  these  were  made  during  the  calendar  year  1873  or  shortly 
therealtei  is  not  known.  In  the  present  writer’s  opinion  they  were  not  made 
significantly  later.  If  they  were  made  in  187-4,  rather  than  1873,  this  is  noi  a 
“big  deal"  numismatically.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  nearly  all  of  the  1879- 
dated  Plowing  Hair  $4  Stella  issues  were  in  fact  produced  during  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  1880.  Phis  was  done  openly,  and  was  not  considered  to  be  an  ab¬ 
normal  practice.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  later  in  1873,  or  sometime  in 
1874,  an  additional  quantity,  perhaps  one  or  two  hundred  jjieces,  of  1873 
$3  pieces  left  the  dies.  C.omplicating  the  equation  is  the  fact  that  numerous 
specimens  known  today  show  extensive  signs  of  circulation.  In  fact,  far 
more  worn  coins  have  appeared  in  sales  over  the  years  than  have  Proofs! 
The  present  writer  has  never  seen  an  1 873  $3  piece  with  an  “Uncirculated” 
or  “frosty”  surface.  Rather,  even  slightly  worn  ones  seem  to  have  been 
struck  as  Proofs.  Still,  there  is  the  possibility  that  1 873  $3  pieces  were  indeed 
produced  for  circulation.  David  Akers  believes  that  all  of  the  Closed  3  is¬ 
sues,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  are  dished,  were  indeed  made  as 
business  strikes.  This  theoiT  may  have  some  validity,  for  of  the  1873  Closed 
3  issues  he  describes  as  having  appeared  in  auctions,  45  in  all,  just  two  were 
Proofs,  and  these  were  of  the  dished  variety.  The  others  were  described  as 
“Uncirculated,”  “AU,”  or  lesser  grades.  If  indeed  the  “Uncirculated”  and 


“AU”  coins  possess  mint  frost — and  the  present  writer  has  not  examined 
them — then  it  seems  logical  that  jiiet  es  were  indeed  made  foi  [iiu  poses 
of  commerce. 

doing  further  with  the  information  given  by  David  ,\kers,  he  lists  the 
aucliott  ap|)earatices  of  two  Proofs  with  Closed  3  Itotn  dished  dies, 
seveti  Proofs  of  the  Opeti  3  variety,  atid  10  Ptoofs  whic  h  the  aitc  tioti 
catalogiters  did  tiot  identify.  Presittnably  tnost  of  these  10  were  of  the 
Ojteti  3  type.  Phis  is  a  total  of  19  auction  appearances.  Iticltiditig  dtipli- 
cate  appearances  of  the  same  coiti,  this  tnight  tiet  to,  say,  10  or  I2diller- 
etit  Proof  1873  $3  pieces.  If  this  is  itideed  the  case,  theti  tlte  ot  igitial 
Proof  ttiitilage  of  25  pieces  tnight  be  correct.  Utider  this  reasottittg,  it 
would  be  logical  to  believe  that  the  true  situation  was  that  25  I’roofs 
were  made  and  that  busitiess  strikes  of  an  titiktiown  <|uatuity  wete  also 
produced.  It  could  be  assutned  that  ijerhaps  a  couple  Inttidred  or  so 
busitiess  strikes  were  issued.  Why  wereti't  they  listed  in  the  Mitit  Re¬ 
port?  I'hey  tnay  have  beeti  omitted  due  to  ati  error  or  oversight.  There 
are  tnttnerous  other  itistatices  of  this  hapjietiing.  For  exatnple,  tieither 
the  1827  quarter  nor  the  1841  quarter  eagle,  two  well-ktiowti  rarities  iti 
other  series,  are  listed  in  the  Mitit  Report.  And,  who’s  to  say  that  any 
Mint  Report  from  the  19lh  centuiT  is  precisely  accurate?  Compounding 
the  mystery  is  the  absetice  of  coins  with  litstrous  or  frosty  sttrfaces  char¬ 
acteristic  of  busitiess  strikes...” 


570  1874  AU-58.  A  wonderful  brilliant  yellow  gold  example  with 

very  pleasing  surfaces.  A  nice  coin  for  the  type  collector;  this  is 
one  of  the  “common  dates”  in  the  three-dollar  series. 


Very  Rare  Proof  1876  $3 

Proof-Only  Issue 
Just  45  Struck 

671  1876  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  wonderful  example  of  this  very’  rare 

Proof-only  issue,  one  of  just  45  struck.  Today,  estimates  of  20 
to  30  survivors  are  quoted  in  the  literature.  This  delightful 
cameo  Proof  has  bright,  reflective  yellow  gold  fields  and  lus¬ 
trous,  frosted  devices.  Extensive  die  polish  lines  are  visible, 
along  with  a  few  veiy  faint  hairlines.  Extensive  die  rust  in  the 
feathers  suggest  this  was  a  later  striking,  produced  on  June  13, 
1876,  according  to  Walter  Breen.  This  example  is  the  finest 
certified  by  PCGS  with  just  two  Proof-66  examples  graded  by 
NGC. 

PCC.8  Population:  9;  none  finer. 

In  his  Proof  Enaclopedia,  Breen  mentioned  25  to  30  surv  ivors  and  enumer¬ 
ated  1 7  dilferent  coins.  He  also  noted  that  seven  or  eight  of  the  survivors  are 
impaired.  In  his  Complete  Encyclopedia,  Breen  added  the  Carrett  Collection 
com  and  cited  three  additional  auction  apitearances.  Interestingly,  David 
Akers  reported  49  auction  appearances  and  suggested  that  this  rarity  is 
somewhat  overrated.  PCCS  and  NCC  have  combined  to  certily  70  ex¬ 
amples!  The  average  grade  for  these  coins  is  Proof-63.  As  there  is  no  reason 
to  dispute  the  mintage  figure  of  45  coins,  the  certification  ol  70  examples 
dramatically  exemplifies  what  continuing  resubmission  ol  rarities  can  do  to 
population  reports!  As  population  reports  always  expand  and  never  con¬ 
tract,  perhaps  50  years  from  now  there  will  be  several  bundled  1876  .|3 
pieces  certified!  All  of  this  is  somewhat  amusing. 

Believed  to  hove  been  purchased  from  the  Mwt  by  Walter  It. 
Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  .uze) 
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Important  1877  $3  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

672  1877  MS-60  (PCGS).  An  attractive  proollike  Mint  State  coin 

with  moderately  altraded  snrt'aces,  however,  quite  sharpiv 
struck.  \'er\'  tew  Mint  State  examples  ot  this  rarity  sun  ive,  not 
surprising  when  one  considers  the  mintage  oi  just  1,468  husi- 
ness  strikes  and  another  20  Proofs.  Many  proollike  husiness 
strikes  have  been  catalogued  in  the  past  as  Proofs,  tending  to 
confuse  matters  of  sun  ival.  The  pre.sent  coin  will  he  a  high¬ 
light  in  any  advanced  collection. 


Lustrous  1878Three-Dollar  Gold 


Intriguing  1880Three-Dollar  Gold 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

675  1880  Net  MS-62;  sharpness  of  MS-66,  but  with  nicks,  abra-j 

sions,  and  file  marks  on  the  rim.  Of  course,  we  recommend  in  | 
person  examination  for  we  may  be  overly  critical  in  our  assess¬ 
ment.  4'his  is  a  phenomenal  coin  when  brilliance,  lustre,  and 
strike  are  considered.  Once  the  abrasions  and  surface  mark'j 
are  considered,  this  intriguing  example  still  has  a  great  deal  oil 
charm. 

The  1880  was  produced  to  the  extent  of  just  1,000  businesa 
strikes — joining  relativelv  few  1 9th-centur)-  American  coina| 
with  such  a  small  production  quantity.  .Among  1880  $3  pieces^ 
the  vast  majority  are  proollike.  The  present  coin,  lustrous  ancH 
frosty,  is  an  important  and  highly  interesting  exception. 


673  1878  MS-62.  .A  highly  attractive  example  with  superb  brilliant 

yellow  gold  lustre.  .A  few  very  minor  marks  on  each  side  are 
consistent  with  the  grade.  An  important  type  coin  from  the 
second  highest  mintage  of  the  denomination;  82,304  business 
strikes  were  minted. 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1879  $3 

Exceedingly  Important 
Finest  Certified 

674  1879  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Shar|jly  struck  with  extremely  deep 

mirrored  fields  and  lovely  frosted  devices  with  superb  cameo 
contrast.  A  few  very  minor  hairlines  keep  this  example  from  a 
higher  grade.  4'his  date,  with  Proof  finish,  is  somewhat  under¬ 
rated  in  our  opinion,  with  po.ssibly  just  half  the  original  mint¬ 
age  of  30  coins  surv  iving. 

This  is  an  example  of  major  importance,  representing  the 
first  Proof-65  example  graded  by  PCTiS.  Only  two  other  Proof 
issues  in  the  entire  series  have  not  yet  received  the  Proof-65 
grade  from  PCGS,  1854  and  1855!  In  fact,  this  is  one  of  just  12 
examples  certified  in  any  grade  by  PCIGS  and  NCiC  together. 

PtXiS  Population:  I;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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Superlative  1881  $3  Gold 

First  PCGS  Proof-66  Graded 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

>76  1881  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  phenomenal  example  of  this  rare  date 

in  Proof.  Although  the  mintage  has  increased  to  54  Proofs, 
ver)'  few  high-quality  smwivors  are  known  today.  The  business 
strike  mintage  of  just  500  coins  has  a  positive  induence  on  the 
importance  of  Proof  examples.  A  superb,  sharp  impression 
with  bright  yellow  gold  and  cameo  devices  set  against  deeply  re¬ 
flective  fields.  This  is  the  only  Proof-66  example  certified  by 
PCGS  with  four  such  coins  and  one  Proof-67  certified  by  NGC. 
This  is  another  instance  of  more  coins  certified  than  were  origi¬ 
nally  struck.  Between  these  tw'o  services,  70  submissions  have 
been  certified  with  an  average  grade  of  Proof-63.8. 

In  any  evaluation  of  classic  American  gold  rarities  of  the  19th 
centuiT,  the  1881  will  be  included.  The  overall  mintage  is  one 
of  the  lowest  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  series. 

PCXiS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Important  1882  Three-Dollar  Gold 


>77  1882  Breen-6396.  Repunched  2.  AU-58  (PCGS).  Attractive 

grayish  yellow  gold,  prooflike  around  various  devices.  Very 
slight  wear  and  minor  surface  marks  account  for  the  grade. 
This  is  a  very  important  offering,  one  of  only  1 ,500  business 
strikes  produced,  with  this  example  in  a  grade  that  many  col¬ 
lectors  can  afford,  yet  still  aesthetically  pleasing. 


Impressive  Proof  1 883  $3 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

678  1883  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  wonderful  gem  cameo  Proof  with 

bright  yellow  devices  and  deep  mirrored  fields.  .A.  few  vety  mi¬ 
nor  surface  impairments  are  noted,  considered  by  P(X>S  when 
this  coin  was  graded.  All  of  the  Childs  Collection  Proof  three- 
dollar  gold  coins  have  a  very  uniform  appearance,  most  being 
purchased  directly  from  the  Mint  at  the  time  of  issue.  Only  900 
business  strikes  minted,  plus  8f)  Proofs,  giving  a  total  mintage 
of  fewer  than  1,000  pieces.  As  noted  earlier,  this  is  a  veiy  rare 
category'  in  American  coinage — only  a  few  varieties  are  so  rare. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Amazing  Gem  Proof  1884  $3 


DOLLARS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

679  1884  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Another  rarity  in  the  series  with  1 ,000 

business  strikes  and  106  Proofs  minted.  A  delightful  cameo 
Proof  with  intensely  lustrous  devices  and  extremely  deep,  pris¬ 
tine  mirrored  fields.  Although  a  single  Proof-67  example  has 
been  graded  by  NGC,  we  cannot  imagine  that  coin  being  any 
finer  than  the  presently  offered  example.  Anyone  who  has 
been  looking  lor  a  superb  gem  example  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sider  this  amazing  piece. 
l’(X;.S  Population:  3;  7  finer  (M.S-()7  linest). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 
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Rare  1885  Three-Dollar  Gold 

Lovely  Gem  Proof 
Enticingly  Low  Mintage 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

680  1885  Proof-65  (PCGS).  I'liis  increclilile  gem  has  deeply  reflec¬ 

tive  gold  fields  with  bright  yellow  gold  devices;  a  wonderful 
cameo  Proof.  Another  rare  date  among  coins  of  this  denomi¬ 
nation,  one  of  just  910  coins  struck  including  800  business 
strikes  and  1 10  Proofs,  fliis  is  an  early  die  state  with  complete 
leaf  left  of  the  date;  Breen  attributed  coins  of  this  state  to  be 
among  the  54  Proofs  struck  in  the  first  (|uarter  of  1885. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


Gem  Cameo  Proof  1886  $3 


Extraordinarily  Beautiful 


(photo  enlarged 


to  twice  actual  size) 


681  1886  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  superb  example  with  highly  lustrous 

cameo  devices  framed  by  deeply  reflective  fields.  A  wonderful 
example  for  the  date  or  type  collector,  just  1,000  business 
strikes  and  142  Proofs  were  struck  this  year,  fhis  is  one  of  the 
very  finest  survivors  with  certification  totals  including  just  four 
finer  coins,  one  by  PCGS  and  three  by  NGC.  All  of  tliese  are 
Proof-66. 

Breen  reported  two  varieties  based  on  date  placement.  Tliis  example  is  liis 
B-1  variety  witli  date  slightly  left. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Phenomenal  Proof  1887  $3 

Tied  For  Finest  PCGS  Certified 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

682  1887  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  wonderful  cameo  Proof  with  deeply 

rellective  mirrored  fields  and  highly  lustrous  bright  yellow 
gold  devices.  142  Proofs  were  struck.  At  this  point  our  descrip¬ 
tions  of  these  coins  seem  to  be  repetitive,  how'ever,  the  coins 
themselves  are.  We  hope  the  novice  collector  does  not  receive 
the  im])ression  that  coins  like  these  are  common.  Reality  is. 
that  only  when  old-time  collections,  such  as  the  Childs  Collec¬ 
tion,  come  on  the  market  are  such  coins  available.  .Almost  cer¬ 
tainly,  six  months  to  a  year  after  the  sale,  we  will  all  look  back 
and  wonder  where  all  these  great  coins  went.  They  will  cer- 
tainlv  disappear  off  the  market  as  did  all  the  wonderful  coins 
from  other  old  generation  collections  that  have  recently  been 
dispersed. 

PGCiS  Population:  8;  none  finer. 

■At  the  risk  ot  being  repetitive,  we  state  that  the  present  coin  is  at  once  a 
beautiful  gem  and  an  .American  classic — a  low-mintage  piece  with  few  equals. 
While  our  comments  may  be  reiterative,  the  coins  are  likewise — gem  after 
gem  after  gemi  What  a  man  elous  situationi 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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Brilliant  Gem  Proof  1888  $3 

A  Delightful  Type  Coin 


BOLLARS 

.  mm  , 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

683  1888  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Light  yellow  gold  cameo  Proof  with 

deep  mirrored  fields  and  lustrous  devices.  All  design  details 
are  sharp  on  this  coin,  as  on  all  of'  the  gem  Proof'  three-dollar 
gold  coins  from  the  Childs  Collection.  This  issue  is  clearly  the 
single  most  available  Proof  three-dollar  coin  in  terms  of  pro¬ 
duction  quantities.  However,  considering  the  demand  for  such 
pieces,  and  the  fact  that  many  have  been  lost  over  the  years, 
the  piece  remains  a  formidable  rarity. 

Two  die  varieties  were  reported  bv  Walter  Breen,  d  his  variety  has  a  large 
rust  spot  on  Miss  Libertv's  neck  and  is  tlie  more  available,  all  examples  from 
this  die  being  struck  in  Proof.  The  other  die  was  used  for  both  Proofs  and 
business  strikes. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gem  Proof  1 889  Three-Dollar  Gold 

Of  Mysterious  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

684  1889  Proof-66  (PCGS).  This  incredible  gem  has  incredible  aes¬ 

thetic  appeal,  combining  deej)  yellow  mirrored  fields  with 
bright  yellow  devices  creating  a  superb  cameo  appearance. 
The  surfaces  are  virtually  flawless  with  a  small  lint  mark,  as 
struck,  outside  the  left  branch  of  the  wreath,  fhe  cataloguer 
(Mark  Borckardt)  is  quite  taken  with  this  coin — as  the  quality  is 
as  superb  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  the  date  is  the  last  of  the 
denomination,  and,  equally  interesting,  there  is  a  certain  mys- 
.teiy  about  its  rarity.  The  Proof  production  was  relatively  high, 
with  129  pieces.  However,  where  did  they  all  go?  In  fact,  the 
present  coin  stands  alone  in  the  PCGS  Population  Report. 

PCXiS  Population:  1;  none  Finer. 

By  1889,  the  $3  was  no  longer  seen  in  commercial  channels.  A  few  were  in 
the  hands  of  bankers,  numismatists,  and  others,  but  it  is  likely  that  the  vast 
majority  have  alreadv  been  melted.  .Similar  to  the  situation  regarding  gold 
dollars,  by  the  turn  of  the  20th  centuiw  all  $3  pieces  were  pri/.ed  as 
collector's  items,  and  examples  were  infrequently  seen. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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I'he  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 

Four-Dollar  Goi  .d  Stella 


Superb  Gem  Proof  1879  Stella 

Flowing  Hair 


{photo  enlarged  to  tu'ice  actual  size) 

685  1879  Flowing  Hair.  Proof-66  (PCGS).  I  liis  is  one  of  the  high¬ 

lights  of  the  Childs  Collection,  rechnically  a  pattern  coin,  this 
issue  is  listed  in  the  Guide  Book  and  other  standard  references 
such  as  Walter  Breen’s  Complete  Encyclopedia.  Bright  yellow 
gold  with  extremely  lustrous  devices  surrounded  by  deeph’  re¬ 
flective  fields.  \'eiT  slightly  weak  at  the  center  of  the  obverse 
with  faint  diagonal  planchet  striations  noted.  This  is  one  of  the 
veiT  finest  sun  ivors  from  a  reported  mintage  of  425  coins  (al¬ 
though  a  few  more  may  have  been  struck).  In  fact,  PCGS  has 
only  graded  one  finer  coin  at  the  Proof-67  level. 

Considering  the  tremendous  demand  for  the  1879  Flowing 
Hair  Stella,  this  coin  stands  tall  and  proud  by  any  evaluation. 
No  doubt  a  record  will  be  set  when  it  crosses  the  auction 
block — -justifiably  so  as  it  combines  elegant  quality  with  a  won¬ 
derful  pedigree. 

.•\ttributioiis  incliicie  Breen  Encyclopedia-640S;  Pollock- 1 832;  and  Judd 
1635. 

The  $4  gold  coin  or  Stella  (so-called  from  die  star  on  the  reverse)  was  con¬ 
ceived  bv  Hon.  John  A.  Kasson  who  at  the  time,  1879,  was  serving  as  the 
United  States  minister  to  .Austria.  Earlier  he  chaired  the  Committee  of  Coin¬ 
age,  Weights  and  Measures.  Kasson  believed  it  desirable  to  create  a  coin 
whose  metallic  content  was  stated  in  the  metric  system,  the  standard  used  in 


Europe,  and  whose  value  would  approximate  certain  other  gold  coins 
|)opular  overseas,  including  the  Spanish  20  pesetas,  the  Dutch  8  florins, 
the  Austrian  8  florins,  the  Italian  20  lire,  and  the  Erench  20  francs. 

The  Committee  of  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures  duly  considered 
the  [iroposal  and  forwarded  the  suggestion  that  the  name  “suitable  for 
the  four-dollar  coin  would  be  ‘one  Stella’  analogous  to  one  eagle,  both 
the  st;ir  and  eagle  being  national  emblems  on  our  coins.”  The  fact  that 
tlie  |4  denomination  was  certainly  redundant  in  a  system  employing  at 
the  time  $2.50,  $3,  and  $5  issues  received  little  consideration. 

In  earlier  years,  the  idea  of  a  coin  suitable  for  use  in  international 
commerce  had  been  proposed  several  times.  The  Patjuet  pattern  $5  is¬ 
sue  of  1868  and  Bickford’s  ideas  of  the  mid- 1 870s  are  examples. 

Despite  historical  proof  that  international  exchange  rates  rarely  re¬ 
main  constant,  and  without  addressing  the  question  that  the  $4  piece 
would  not  be  precisely  convertible  into  any  of  the  foreign  gold  coins 
then  being  considered — it  would  still  be  necessary  to  compute  an  ex¬ 
change  rate  :md  give  change  in  other  coins  as  well — Kasson’s  $4  piece 
was  received  with  a  degree  of  enthusiasm  when  it  was  suggested. 

Thai  les  E.  Barber  and  (ieorge  E.  Morgan  each  jtrepared  distinctive 
designs  lor  the  .Stella.  Barber’s  motif  was  distinguished  by  Miss  Liberty 
having  flowing  hair,  and  on  Morgan’s  design  coiled  hair  was  used,  fhe 
piece  in  the  Uhilds  Uollection  is  of  the  regularly  seen  design,  Barber's 
Elowing  I  fair.  This  general  style  was  adopted  by  Charles  Barber  from  a 
motif  used  Ijy  his  father,  William  Barber,  for  pattern  $5  coinage  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

A  small  number  of  1879  Elowing  Hair  .Stellas  were  minted  in  1879, 
perhaps  only  15.  Erom  the  same  1879  dies,  over  400  were  struck  in 
1880.  Walter  Breen  noted,  in  his  Complete  Encyclopedia,  that  those  with¬ 
out  central  obverse  and  reverse  striations  were  struck  in  1879  while  oth¬ 
ers,  such  as  this,  with  central  striations  were  struck  in  1880.  He  based 
these  comments  on  examination  of  1879  Coiled  Hair  Stellas  (all  struck 
in  1879,  none  with  central  striations)  and  1880  Stellas  of  both  designs 
(all  struck  in  1880,  all  with  central  striations). 

It  seems  that  the  main  venue  for  the  distribution  for  the  1879  $4 
Flowing  Hair  Stella  was  to  congressmen  in  Washington.  Some  legends 
have  arisen — and  Walter  Breen  has  repeated  them — that  certain  legisla¬ 
tors  gave  these  as  gifts  to  madams  in  Washington  bordellos,  accounting 
for  a  number  of  pieces  known  today  that  show  ex  idence  of  having  been 
mounted  as  jewelrv  for  use  in  necklaces. 

Returning  to  the  numismatic  scene,  today  in  1999  several  hundred  $4 
pieces  are  known  in  various  grades,  typically  from  Proof-50  through 
and  including  Proof-62  or  Proof-63.  Higher  grade  Proofs  are  quite  elu¬ 
sive,  and,  as  noted,  the  Proof-66  level  of  the  Childs  Collection  specimen 
is  extraordinaiy. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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In  the  era  of  liis  collecting,  circa  1870-1906,  Walter  H.  Childs 
elected  the  $5  gold  coin  as  the  highest  denomination  to  col¬ 
let  as  part  of  his  cabinet.  For  many  years  he  made  an  eflort  to 
ccjiiire  as  many  different  dates  as  possible.  "Fo  the  extent  to 
,’hich  he  was  successful — his  coins  are  presented  on  the  follow- 
ng  pages.  It  will  be  seen  that,  in  a  word,  his  accomplishment 
rAS  spectacular.  While  he  did  not  acqtiire  some  of  the  legend- 
ry  rarities  of  the  1820s,  his  holding  grew  to  include  many 
arly  issues  of  exquisite  quality,  plus  the  occasional  later  mint- 
narked  variety  casually  acquired  as  part  of  his  date  collection, 
•lus  certain  Proofs  of  fantastic  quality  and  rarity.  Among  the 
itter  are  the  low-mintage,  high-grade  issues  of  such  seldom 
een  dates  as  1863,  1864,  and  1866,  plus  a  run  of  coins  from 
882  up  to  and  including  1897,  after  which  there  is  hiatus.  The 
Un  of  Proofs  continues  at  1908  and  is  complete  through  the 
itst  year  of  issue,  1915,  these  having  been  acquired  by  his  son, 
Lf.  Childs.  Thus,  if  you  are  the  successful  purchaser,  each  of 
he  Proofs  from  1882  onward  will  have  been  in  two  cabinets: 
he  Childs  Collection  and  yours.  We  are  indeed  fortunate  that 
fter  1906  Walter’s  son,  C.F.  Childs,  continued  the  momentum 
nd  ordered  Matte  Proofs,  creating  a  presentation  of  superb 
ems,  which,  to  our  knowledge,  has  had  no  equivalent  in  any 
are  coin  auction  of  our  era.  Certain  half  eagles  were  pur- 
hased  in  the  1940s  from  B.  Max  Mehl,  R.  Green,  and  others. 

A  brief  histoi7  of  the  half  eagle  series  in  appropriate: 

Although  the  Mint  Act  of  April  2,  1 792,  provided  for  a  gold 
lalf  eagle  of  135  grains  weight,  along  with  other  denomina- 
ions,  coinage  of  gold  did  not  commence  until  1795,  for  the 
hief  coiner  and  assayer  were  required  to  post  personal  bonds 
a  the  amount  of  $10,000  each  before  handling  precious  met¬ 
is.  W’hen  the  Mint  first  produced  coins  for  circulation  in  1793 
copper  cents  and  half  cents),  these  requirements  had  not  been 
net.  By  1795  the  bonds  had  been  reduced  in  amount  consid- 
rably,  the  chief  coiner  and  assayer  had  fulfilled  them,  and 
;old  coinage  commenced.  Around  May  of  the  same  year, 
)avid  Rittenhouse,  director  of  the  Mint,  assigned  engraver 
lobert  Scot  to  produce  half  eagle  dies.  Rittenhouse  left  the 
4int  at  the  end  of  June  and  was  replaced  by  Heni7  William 
)eSaussure,  who  ordered  that  gold  coin  production  should 
legin.  On  July  31st,  744  half  eagles  were  delivered,  followed  by 
ubsequent  amounts  through  September  totalling  8,707  pieces 
or  the  year. 

4  he  first  design  was  what  collectors  today  designate  as  the 
lapped  Bust  to  Right  obverse.  Small  Eagle  reverse  style.  The 
mall  Eagle  motif  apparently  was  taken  from  a  first  centuiy  BC> 
Ionian  onyx  cameo  depicting  an  eagle  perched  on  a  palm 
iranch,  his  wings  outstretched,  holding  aloft  a  circular  wreath 
ri  his  beak. 

1  he  coinage  of  8,707  half  eagles  with  the  1 795  date  was  ac- 
omplished  by  using  numerous  dies,  including  at  least  nine  re- 
erses  with  the  small  eagle  motif  alone,  fhroughout  the  next 
eveial  decades,  interesting  die  varieties  weie  produced,  in- 
luding  overdates,  recut  letters,  and  differences  in  size  and 
»osition.  While  the  Ghilds  Gollection  is  by  date,  there  are 
nough  die  varieties  included  among  these  dates  to  jirovide 


delicacies  lor  even  the  most  advanced  sjiecialists. 

I  he  Small  Eagle  reverse  style  was  continued  through  early 
1798.  Around  the  same  time,  the  new  Heraldic  Eagle  levei  se 
was  created,  featuring  an  eagle  with  wings  symmetrically 
spread  and  with  a  shield  on  its  breast,  stars  and  clouds  above, 
and  holding  in  its  talons  arrows  and  a  branch. 

From  1798  through  1807,  coinage  of  the  Heraldic  Eagle  re¬ 
verse  style  was  continued.  Many  different  die  vai  ieties  were 
produced,  including  several  overdates. 

In  1807,  following  the  coinage  of  some  of  the  old-style 
pieces,  the  half  eagle  was  redesigned  by  John  Reich.  1  he  ob¬ 
verse  was  changed  to  a  different  {portrait  ofMiss  Libert)’,  wear¬ 
ing  a  cloth  cap,  facing  to  the  left.  Seven  stars  are  to  the  left  and 
six  to  the  right.  The  reverse  was  redesigned  to  featured  a 
perched  eagle  without  stars.  This  new  format  was  continued 
through  1812. 

In  1813  the  Reich  design  was  modified.  4  he  portrait  was 
changed  to  eliminate  the  bosom  and  drapeiy,  tbe  stars  were 
rearranged  to  completely  encircle  the  head,  and  other  obverse 
and  reverse  details  were  altered.  The  new  style,  called  the 
Capped  Head  to  Left  type  by  collectors  today,  was  produced 
from  1813  through  1829.  While  many  issues  during  this  span 
were  minted  in  generous  quantities,  today  most  varieties  are 
exceedingly  rare.  4'he  most  famous  issue,  the  1822,  of  which 
just  three  specimens  are  known  to  exist,  was  minted  to  the 
extent  of  17,796  pieces,  a  figure  greater  than  the  14,485  re¬ 
corded  for  1823,  of  which  dozens  of  examples  are  known!  Fhe 
reason  for  the  rarity  of  half  eagles  of  this  style  lies  not  with  any 
mintage  figure,  but,  rather,  with  what  happened  to  the  coins 
after  they  were  struck  and  the  relationship  of  gold  and  silver 
prices  in  the  world  market.  At  the  time,  freshly  minted  gold 
coins,  if  melted,  were  worth  more  in  bullion  value  than  face 
value.  It  is  an  interesting  and  perhaps  numismatically  unjiiib- 
lished  fact  that  after  the  War  of  1812  ended  (December  24, 
1814;  1814  was  the  date  of  the  peace  treaty,  but  it  effectively 
ended  early  in  1815),  the  Philadelphia  Mint  itself  was  paying 
A  premium  to  buy  its  earlier-dated  $5  gold  coins!  Somewhat 
similar  to  the  situation  that  would  occur  years  later  ( 1 873- 1 878) 
with  trade  dollars,  gold  coins  were  produced  only  tq)on  re¬ 
quest  from  bullion  depositors.  Later  issues  never  circulated  at 
par.  Many  if  not  most  were  simply  used  as  “trade”  coins,  later 
melted,  or  shipped  overseas.  To  rectifj-  this  untenable  situation 
and  to  permit  gold  coins  to  circulate  at  par  in  America,  (Con¬ 
gress  lowered  the  authorized  weight  of  gold  coins  through  the 
Act  of  June  28,  1834,  but  not  before  virtually  the  entire  pro¬ 
duction  of  half  eagles  of  the  early  years  j^assed  into  the  hands 
of  speculators  and  bullion  dealers. 

In  1829  the  format  of  the  half  eagle  was  modified  slightly. 
Early  in  the  year  exam|)les  of  the  style  used  from  1813  ou  were 
jjroduced  in  the  standard  format  of  25  millimeters.  Fhen  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  year  the  diameter  was  reduced  to  22.5  millime¬ 
ters  and  William  Kneass,  Mint  engraver,  using  Reich's  eailv 
design,  restyled  the  jtortrait  slightly.  From  that  point  loivvard 
half  eagles  were  struck  with  beaded  borders  and  with  a  closed 
collar.  Fhe  loi  niat  was  continued  from  1829  tlnough  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1 834.  As  is  the  case  with  half  eagles  of  the  decade  ear¬ 
lier,  the  issues  miuted  from  1829  tlnough  1831  are  exceedmgh 
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rare.  Norvvithstanding  the  rarity  of  the  $5  pieces  ol  the  general 
era  181d-18^H,  Walter  Childs  was  able  to  aecpiire  several  ex¬ 
amples  within  this  date  range,  notably  pieces  ol  1813,  1814/ 
3,  1818,  and  a  truly  marvelous  1820. 

In  Slimmer  1834  the  denomination  was  redesigned  by  Will¬ 
iam  Kneass,  who  created  what  is  now  known  today  as  the  Cdas- 
sic  Head  style.  The  authorized  Ibrmat  was  reduced  from  135 
mains  to  129  grains  via  the  aforementioned  Act  of  June  28, 
1834.  This  was  put  into  effect  on  August  2,  1834,  and  coins 
stmck  on  and  after  that  date  were  of  the  new'  light  weight.  ITe 
strateg\^  proved  siiccessfnl,  it  was  no  longer  profitable  to  melt 
or  export  coins  for  bullion,  and  gold  coins  circulated  at  par  for 
the  first  time  since  the  War  of  1812.  From  1 834  through  1 839 
large  quantities  were  produced,  with  bullion  supplied  from 
gold  production  in  North  Carolina  and  Cieorgia  and  by  gold 
shipments  received  from  France  as  an  indemnity. 

In  1839  the  half  eagle  w  as  redesigned  by  C4iristian  Ciobrecht. 
The  new’  style,  variously  called  the  Braided  Hair,  Caironet,  or 
Liberty  Head  motif,  featured  a  small  head  of  Miss  Liberty  with 
her  hair  styled  compactly,  tied  at  the  back  with  a  string  of 
beads.  The  reverse  w'as  redesigned  as  well.  This  general  style 
was  minted  continnonsly  through  1908.  In  1866  the  motto  IN 
CiOD  WE  FRUST  was  added  to  the  reverse. 

The  Liberty’  Head  half  eagle  coinage  has  a  unique  distinction 
not  accorded  any  other  United  States  coin  type  or  denomina¬ 
tion.  Specimens  were  struck  from  time  to  time  in  each  of  the 
seven  different  United  States  mints:  Philadelphia,  Carson  City’, 
Charlotte,  Dahlonega,  Denver,  New’  Orleans,  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  However,  the  Childs  Collection  was  begun  in  the  early 
days,  before  collectors  were  interested  in  acquiring  branch 
mint  coins.  Indeed,  in  1893  in  his  treatise.  Mint  Marks,  Augus¬ 
tus  G.  Heaton  stated  that  he  did  not  know'  of  a  single  collector 
anywhere  who  was  interested  in  acquiring  Charlotte,  Dahlo¬ 
nega,  Carson  City,  or  other  branch  mint  coins!  Thus,  if  a  half 
eagle  (or  any  denomination)  happened  to  have  a  mintmark  on 
it,  that  w'as  fine,  but  to  Walter  Childs  and  his  contemporaries, 
it  was  the  date  that  mattered. 

In  late  1908  numismatists,  accustomed  to  the  Liberty  Head 
design  and  unaware  a  change  was  in  progress,  were  startled  to 
learn  of  a  radical  new'  concept  for  the  half  eagle  (and  (jiiarter 
eagle)  coinage.  At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  William  Sturgis 


Bigelow',  a  Boston  friend  of  President  Theodore  Roosevell 
sculptor  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  also  of  Boston,  redesigned  the  mo 
til  to  picture  an  Indian  Head  and  the  side  view  of  a  perche 
eagle.  Fhe  format,  unique  in  American  coinage,  featured  th 
lettering  incised  or  incuse,  rather  than  raised,  on  the  coin.  Thi 
opposite  of  regular  issues,  the  highest  part  of  the  new  desigj 
was  the  field  and  the  lowest  was  the  design  itself. 

The  new  concept  met  with  criticism,  with  Samuel  Hudsot 
Chapman,  the  well-known  Philadelphia  coin  dealer,  writing  tt 
Fheodore  Roosevelt  to  express  a  list  of  faults,  including  th 
possibility  for  trapping  dirt  in  the  design  recesses,  problem: 
with  stacking,  and  irregularity  of  thickness.  However,  the  prc 
tests  of  C4iaj)man  and  others  went  unheeded,  and  the  Indiai 
Plead  style  with  incuse  features  was  never  changed.  Productioi 
continued  on  a  yearly  basis  through  1916,  then  a  gap  ensuec 
and  the  final  production  of  the  design,  and  of  the  half  eagle  dc 
nomination  as  well,  occurred  in  1929. 

Hall  eagles  are  among  the  favorites  of  gold  coin  collectou 
today.  Of  all  denominations  struck  in  this  metal,  half  eagle 
were  produced  on  the  most  continuotis  basis.  Gold  dollars  ari' 
$3  pieces  were  jiroduced  only  for  a  relatively  short  span  c 
time,  (juarter  eagle  coinage  was  suspended  from  1809  throug 
1820,  eagle  coinage  was  suspended  from  1805  through  1837 
and  double  eagles  w  ere  not  minted  until  1850.  Half  eagle? 
however,  w'ere  made  on  a  nearly  continuous  basis  from  179' 
through  the  20th  centur\’. 

In  closing  the  introduction,  we  are  prompted  to  add  thi 
comment  that  all  Proof  half  eagles  are  rarities.  Probably  n 
more  than  a  third  to  half  of  the  original  quantities  minted  sti 
sunive  today.  For  Matte  Proofs,  the  attrition  rate  may  hav 
been  higher,  as  pieces  w  ith  the  Matte  finish — as  appealing  arn 
enticing  as  they  are  to  numismatists  today — ^were  not  popula 
in  their  own  time.  Thus,  for  this  particular  Proof  specialty  th 
Childs  C.ollection  is  indeed  a  presentation  of  treasures. 

Not  only  do  the  half  eagles  in  the  Childs  Collection  stand  oi 
their  own  w  ith  regard  to  rarity  and  quality  in  the  majority  c 
instances,  but  there  is  also  the  undefmable  but  veiy  great  ap 
peal  that  most  of  the  jtieces  have  been  off  the  market  for  mor 
than  a  centnn  !  Cienerations  of  numismatists  have  been  bon 
and  died  without  knowing  that  the  Childs  Collection  existed 
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Desirable  1795  Half  Eagle 

Small  Eagle  Reverse 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

586  1795  Breen-6412,  Breen-IB.  Rarity-4.  Small  Eagle.  AU-55 

(PCGS).  Eight  greenish  gold  with  veiv  slightly  reflective  fields. 
A  few  to  pical  abrasions  are  noted  on  both  obverse  and  reverse, 
quite  similar  to  most  similar  grade  examples  of  this  issue.  A 
few  veiv  faint  hairlines  are  visible  as  well.  A  veiy  desirable  com¬ 
bination  of  quality,  rarity,  and  value. 

The  1795  half  eagle  is  particularly  important,  representing  as 
it  does  our  nation’s  veiy  first  federal  gold  coin.  The  denomina¬ 
tion  was  produced  from  July  through  September  1795,  while 
$10  gold  eagles  were  struck  from  September  tbrongh  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year. 

Coinage  of  half  eagles  in  1795  was  quite  extensive,  with  Small  Eagle  re¬ 
verse  coins  produced  from  eight  obverse  and  nine  reverse  dies,  combined 
for  12  varieties.  The  obverse  dies  are  conveniently  grou|)ed  depending  on 
whether  the  first  star  is  mostly  or  entirely  below  the  hair  curl  (as  offered 
here)  or  left  of  the  lowest  curl.  Four  obverse  dies  are  found  in  each  group. 

In  Die  Varieties  of  Early  United  States  Coins,  Robert  Hilt,  III,  discussed  this 
die  variety  as  his  number  4-D  stating  his  opinion  that  coins  from  the  mar¬ 
riage  were  covered  under  delivery’  warrant  number  36,  dated  September  1 2, 
1795.  It  was  anticipated  that  Hilt  would  produce  additional  studies,  but  such 
did  not  appear.  His  conclusions,  while  controversial  in  certain  areas, 
prompted  much  discussion  and  thought  among  specialists,  with  the  result 
that  his  book  is  considered  to  be  a  major  contribution  to  any  research  li¬ 
brary. 


Important  1796/5  Half  Eagle 


Small  Eagle  Reverse  Type 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

687  1796/5  Breen-6418,  B-91,  Rarity-4.  Overdate.  EF-40.  Light 

greenish  gold  with  faint  whispers  of  orange  toning.  A  few  veiy 
minor  hairlines  and  surface  abrasions  are  noted,  certainly  ex¬ 
pected  on  a  coin  of  this  grade.  No  doubt  veiy  lightly  cleaned  at 
one  time,  however,  this  was  certainly  many  years  ago  as  this 
lovely  coin  has  reacquired  a  very  attractive  patina.  This  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  a  rare  variety,  however,  as  the  only  variety  of  the 
year,  an  overdate,  and  an  example  of  the  Small  Eagle  reverse, 
considerable  demand  raises  the  value. 

Ibis  is  the  only  die  variety  of  the  1 796  year.  Moreover,  it  is  among  the  ear¬ 
lier  of  American  overdates,  sharing  the  laurels  with  the  1796/5  half  dime.  In 
other  series,  the  first  overdate  did  not  occur  until  later:  half  cent,  1802/0; 
cent,  1798/7;  dime,  1798/7;  quarter  dollar,  1806/5;  half  dollar,  1805/4;  sil¬ 
ver  dollar,  1799/8;  110  gold,  1798/7. 


Desirable  1798  Half  Eagle 

13  Stars  Reverse 


688  1798  Breen-6429,  B-3E.  Rarity-5  4- .  Large  8.  Heraldic  Eagle,  13 

Stars  Reverse.  EF-45.  An  attractive  early  gold  coin  with  slightlv 
reilective  bright  greenish  gold  surfaces.  Minor  hairlines  and 
other  surface  abrasions  are  noted.  I'his  is  a  rare  varietv  which 
Robert  Miller  noted  has  only  appeared  at  auction  twice  in  the 
last  20  years.  Ehree  examples  were  actjuired  by  1  lai  n  \N'.  Bass. 
Jr.,  with  just  one  of  these  nicer  than  the  presentiv  olfered  coin, 
rims,  the  rarity  rating  cati  likely  be  (|uestioned,  with  R-fi  being 
more  appropriate,  or  even  R-7. 

flic  ohversc  has  a  die  crai  k  from  die  rim  through  star  7  to  the  haii  (ui  K. 
Die  chips  are  noted  in  the  field  helow  FR  ol  1.1  RFR  H  .  Robert  Miller  <  .tlU-d 
this  an  eiigraxer’s  st  ratdi.  however,  these  appear  to  be  irregular,  wlu-re.is  .m 
engraver's  scratHi  should  be  straight. 
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Important  1799  Half  Eagle 

Breen-3D,  Rarity-7 
Possibly  the  Finest  Known 


(photo  enlarged  to  tudce  actual  size) 

689  1799  Breen-6435,  B-3D.  Rarity-7.  Small  Reverse  Stars.  AU-58 

(PCGS).  A  wonderful  example  of  this  rare  variety  with  bright 
greenish-  gold  and  reflective  fields.  A  few  veiy  minor  surface 
abrasions  are  noted,  mostly  confined  to  the  open  areas  of  ob¬ 
verse  and  reverse  fields.  The  right  side  of  the  final  9  is  recut, 
instantly  identifying  this  obverse  die.  This  is  apparently  a  veiy 
rare  variety  with  most  examples  well  circulated.  In  fact,  this  ex¬ 
ample,  which  is  nicer  than  either  in  the  Harr\’  W.  Bass,  Jr.  Col¬ 
lection,  may  be  finest  known  for  the  die  marriage. 

From  perfect  dies  with  no  cracks  or  clash  marks.  There  is  an  area  of  die 
roughness,  perhaps  from  poorly  finished  die  engraving,  which  appears  be¬ 
tween  the  vertical  shield  stripes. 


Lustrous  1800  Half  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

690  1800  Breen-6438,  B-IB.  Rarity-4.  AU-55.  .An  attractive  ex¬ 

ample  of  the  design  type,  with  reflective  bright  yellow  gold  sur¬ 
faces  providing  a  light  cameo  appearance.  Sharply  struck  with 
faint  green  from  the  alloy.  A  few  very  minor  surface  marks  are 
visible  and  reflected  in  the  fields.  This  is  a  highly  desirable  coin 
providing  a  nice  balance  beUveen  aesthetic  appeal  and  value. 
Thus,  the  date  and  type  collector  as  well  as  the  die  variety  spe¬ 
cialist  has  many  opportunities  to  acquire  tmly  beautiful  coins. 

The  individual  coins  oflered  in  this  selection  of  early  half  eagles  from  the 
Childs  Collection  are  generally  very  pleasing  in  appearance  and,  in  most 
cases,  of  relativelv  affordable  value  providing  the  date  or  type  collector  nu¬ 
merous  important  opportunities  to  acquire  pleasing  examples. 
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Desirable  1802/1  Half  Eagle 


691  1802/1  Breen-6440,  B-ID.  Rarity-4  +  .  Low  Overdate.  AU-50. 

The  low  overdate  obverse.  Two  obverse  dies  are  known  for  the 
half  eagle  coinage  of  1802,  both  1802/1  overdates.  Light 
greenish  gold  with  minor  abrasions  on  both  obverse  and  re¬ 
verse.  VeiT  slightly  reflective  light  yellow  gold  with  very  faint 
orange  patina.  This  is  one  of  the  more  common  varieties  of 
1802/1  half  eagles. 

As  mentioned,  two  overdate  obverse  dies  are  known  for  tlie  1802  half 
eagle  coinage,  these  combined  with  eight  reverse  dies  to  produce  nine  indi¬ 
vidual  varieties. 


Mint  State  1803/2  Half  Eagle 

Impressive  Quality 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

692  1803/2  Breen-6441,  B-IC.  Rarity -4.  Overdate.  MS-62  (PCGS). 

Satiny  mint  lustre,  nearly  frosty  in  nature,  with  bright  greenish 
gold.  Somewhat  weakly  struck,  probably  as  much  a  result  of 
light  adjustment  marks  as  of  poor  workmanship.  Horizontal 
adjustment  marks  across  Liberty’s  hair  and  cap  are  barely  vis¬ 
ible.  The  reverse  is  veiy  weak  along  the  lower  left  shield,  claw, 
and  arrow  shafts.  Two  overdate  obverse  dies  exist,  this  with  a 
broken  T  in  LIBERTT’,  the  other  with  the  base  of  this  letter 
perfectly  formed.  A  relatively  common  variety  overall,  how¬ 
ever,  quite  scarce  in  full  Mint  State  quality,  as  are  most  early 
gold  coins. 
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Pleasing  1804  Half  Eagle 

Normal  Date 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

693  1804  Breen-6443,  B-2E.  Rarity-5.  Normal  Date.  AU-58.  A 

lovely  greenish  gold  example  with  bright,  satiny  lustre.  A  few 
very  minor  surface  marks  are  present,  although  none  stand 
out  among  the  others.  A  veiy  well  centered,  sharp  impression 
from  the  dies  with  excellent  aesthetic  appeal.  Ideal  for  the  date 
or  type  collector.  This  variety  is  relatively  common,  yet  still 
desirable  in  this  quality. 

.\n  obverse  die  crack  vertically  bisects  the  die  passing  through  the  right 
foot  of  L.  the  bust  of  Liberty,  and  the  digit  0  to  the  lower  border.  The  re¬ 
verse  likewise  has  a  bisecting  crack,  from  the  border  at  3:00  to  the  shield, 
then  diagonallv  up  to  the  border  at  10:00. 


Lovely  Mint  State  1805  Half  Eagle 

Tall,  Close  Date 
Pointed  1  in  Date 


694  1805  Breen-6445,  B-3D.  Rarity.4.  MS-61  (PCGS).  Bright  and 

frosty  yellow  gold  lustre  with  above  average  characteristics  of 
strike.  A  few  minor  surface  marks  and  light  adjustment  marks 
are  present,  however,  not  affecting  the  aesthetic  appeal. 

.Slight  doubling  appears  on  the  eagle's  left  wing  tips,  to  the  viewer's  right. 
This  phenomenon  is  probablv  a  residt  of  minor  strike  doubling  and  has 
been  noted  on  other  half  eagles  with  the  Heraldic  Eagle  reverse.  The  digit  1 
in  the  date  is  perfectlv  formed  with  a  complete  base,  the  only  obverse  die 
with  this  feature.  .\11  other  known  obverse  dies  have  the  left  base  of  this  digit 
missing. 

The  die  varieties  of  1805  half  eagles  present  complications  based  on  past 
references.  Edgar  .\dams  recognized  four  die  varieties,  however,  he  as¬ 
signed  two  numbers  to  die  states  of  Breen-3D,  ofTered  in  this  lot.  Walter 
Breen  noted  six  varieties  from  four  obverse  and  five  reverse  dies.  Robert  W. 
Miller,  .Sr.  described  seven  varieties  but  only  recognized  three  different  ob¬ 
verse  dies,  combined  with  five  reverse  dies.  He  gave  these  different  numbers 
than  Breen,  fiirther  complicating  matters.  Five  of  his  seven  varieties  carry 
the  notation  “Not  in  Breen.”  His  illustrations  only  depict  two  obverse  and 
three  reverse  dies. 

It  is  the  cataloguer's  (Mark  Borckardt's)  belief  that  there  are  just  five  vari¬ 
eties  from  four  obverse  dies  and  two  reverse  dies.  Breen's  reverse  dies  .A,  B, 
and  E  appear  to  be  the  same,  while  reverse  dies  C  and  D  are  similar.  Thus, 
tisiug  Breen's  obverse  and  reverse  designations,  the  known  varieties  are  1-B, 
2-B,  3-B,  3-D,  and  4-B.  Of  these,  the  presently  offered  3-D  appears  to  be  the 
most  common,  although  still  veiy  scarce  in  Mint  State  presenation. 

file  sylloge  now  being  prepared  by  the  cataloguer  and  Dave  Bowers  in 
connection  with  the  Harry  W.  Bass,  Jr.,  Collection  will  contain  especially 
detailed  information  relating  to  United  States  gold  coins  of  the  1795-1834 
era.  ft  is  expected  that  the  publication  of  this  volume,  plus  the  auction  ap¬ 
pearance  of  certain  of  the  Bass  Collection  coins,  will  greatly  stimulate  what 
is  alreadv  a  very  active  market.  In  an  absolute  sense,  all  early  $5  coins  are 
rare.  As  interest  increases  in  all  gold  series,  we  expect  that  the  market  will 
accelerate  its  strength,  'fhus,  the  word  O-P-P-O-R-'f-U-N-l-'f-^'  is  especially 
appropriate  with  our  presentation  of  the  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection. 
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Attractive  1806  Half  Eagle 


Round  Top  6 


695  1806  Breen-6448,  B-5E.  Round  Top  6.  AU-50.  Highly  lustrous 

greenish  gold  with  minor  surface  marks.  An  attractive  example 
of  the  most  common  1806  half  eagle  variety,  if  the  word  “com¬ 
mon”  could  be  used  for  any  of  these  varieties.  Slight  weakness 
is  noted  among  the  highest  hair  curls  and  left  side  of  the 
shield.  .An  important  feature  of  the  Childs  Collection  of  early 
half  eagles  is  the  absence  of  any  damage  or  problems.  Overall, 
and  including  the  present  coin,  all  of  these  early  gold  coins  are 
veiy  sound  and  “problem-free.”  It  is  obvious  that  Walter  H. 
Childs  was  a  true  connoisseur  with  regard  to  his  scarcer  and 
rarer  pieces  (some  of  the  commoner  issues  were  acquired 
more  casually,  but  they  also  include  a  generous  quotient  of  no¬ 
table  specimens). 


Attractive  1807  Half  Eagle 

Capped  Bust  Right 
a.k.a.  Draped  Bust 


696  1807  Breen-6452,  B-4C.  Rarity-4-f.  Capped  Bust  Right.  AU-50. 

Lustrous  greenisb  gold  is  highligbted  by  veiw  faint  rose  toning 
on  tbe  reverse.  Frosty  surfaces  are  mixed  with  very  slight 
reflectivity.  Minor  surface  marks  including  a  small  obverse  rim 
bruise  at  9:00.  Overall,  a  vety  pleasing  example  of  the  last  year 
for  this  design  type,  a  transitional  year. 


1807  Capped  Bust  Half  Eagle 

Debut  of  a  New  Design  Type 


697  1807  Breen-6453,  B-5D.  Rarity-3.  Capped  Bust  Left.  EF-45. 

Considerable  reflective  prooflike  surface  is  visible  although 
obscured  by  light  wear  and  minor  contact  marks.  .\n  attractive 
greenish  gold  example  of  the  new  design  type,  introduced  dur¬ 
ing  the  year,  after  production  of  the  Draped  Bust  design  was 
completed.  Two  varieties  are  known  from  this  single  obverse 
die  and  two  reverse  dies.  This  variety  is  relatively  common  and 
accounts  for  the  majority  of  known  examples.  The  other  vari¬ 
ety  is  (juite  rare  with  probahly  not  more  than  10  to  12  ex¬ 
amples  suniving. 


'The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Lustrous  1808/7  Half  Eagle 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

698  1808/7  Breen-6455,  B-2A.  Rarity-5.  AU-50.  A  lovely,  highly 

lustrous  example.  Bright  and  frosty  greenish  vellow  gold  with 
very  minor  surface  marks.  This  overdate  is  an  important  issue 
among  early  half  eagles.  I  his  obver  se,  along  with  the  1809/8, 
are  the^nly  two  overdates  of  this  design  type.  The  reverse  die 
is  the  sanre  used  for  the  1807  Capped  Bust  half  eagle  in  the 
previous  lot  providing  an  additional  corrnection  to  the  two 
coinage  years. 


Sharp  1810  Half  Eagle 


Large  Date,  Large  5 


700  1810  Breen-6459,  B- 1  A.  Rarity-3.  Large  Date,  Large  5.  AU-50. 

Sharply  str  uck  with  bright,  frosty  gr  eenish  gold  lirstre  atrd  very 
rrrinor  sirrface  nrarks.  A  highly  attr  active  example  of  this  very 
collectible  variety,  the  most  common  of  the  year.  As  with  all 
the  early  half  eagles,  the  term  “common”  is  relative  for  virtu¬ 
ally  every  var  iety  is  scarce  at  the  very  least.  In  this  context,  com- 
rrrorr  rrray  rtreatr  that  there  are  a  couple  hundred  examples  sur- 
vivirrg.  hr  a  differ  ent  series,  say  Morgarr  dollars,  a  couple  thou¬ 
sand  sutTivrrrs  would  suggest  a  major  rarity. 

■Again,  the  word  O-l'-P-O-R-'I'-L'-N-l-'I  A'  comes  to  the  fore.  For  this  particu¬ 
lar  coin,  and  most  others  in  the  sale,  have  not  been  on  the  market  for  over  a 
century.  The  Walter  H.  Cihilds  Collection  is,  in  a  way,  the  numismatic  equiva¬ 
lent  of  being  |)resent  at  the  opening  of  King  Fut's  tomb! 


Lovely  Mint  State  1809/8  $5 

699  1809/8  Breen-6458,  B-IA.  Rarity-3.  Overdate.  MS-64  (PCGS). 

A  lovely  example  of  John  Reich’s  Capped  Bust  desigrr.  Highly 
lustrous  bright  yellow  gold  with  very  minor  sirrface  nrar  ks.  Mi¬ 
nor  adjustment  marks  are  noted,  causing  weakrress  along  the 
r  ight  obverse  border.  This  over date  is  the  only  known  var  iety 
of  1809  half  eagles.  Qirite  elusive  in  higher  grades. 

Later  die  state  with  the  underdigit  we:ik  hut  visible.  Minor  die  cracks  con¬ 
nect  some  stars  on  the  obverse.  Virttiallv  identical  die  state  (and  condition) 
to  the  Long  Beach  Connoisseur  Collection  coin  we  offered  earlier  this 
month. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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Pleasant  1811  Half  Eagle 

Small  5 


701  1811  Breen-6464,  B- IB.  Rarity-3 +  .  Small  5.  AU-50.  Attractive 

orange-gold  witli  wisps  of  green  toning.  Considerable  frosty 
lustre  remains.  I  he  design  details  are  veiy  sharp  and  the  sur¬ 
faces  are  cjuite  pleasing,  despite  minor  abrasions  and  hairlines, 
desirable  example  for  the  date  or  type  collector. 


Attractive  1812  Half  Eagle 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size} 

702  1812  Breen-6466,  B-IB.  AU-55.  Highly  attractive  with  substan¬ 

tial  lustre  remaining  over  bright  greenish  gold  surfaces.  Per¬ 
haps  very  lightly  polished  at  some  past  time.  The  edge  reeding 
at  the  top  of  the  obverse  is  veiy  weak,  however,  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  this  coin  has  ever  been  tampered  with,  or  placed  in 
jewehy  as  so  often  happened  with  these  early  gold  coins.  Des¬ 
tined  to  become  a  highlight  in  any  cabinet  of  fine  coins. 

Purchased  by  C.F.  Childs  from  R.  Green,  December  20,  1948. 


Lustrous  1813  $5  Gold 

New  Design  Type  Introduced 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

703  1813  Breen-6467,  B-IA.  Rarity-3.  AU-55.  An  extremely  attrac¬ 

tive  coin  with  bright  mint  lustre,  highlighted  by  faint  rose  ton¬ 
ing.  A  few  veiy  minor  edge  imperfections  are  noted  at  7:00  on 
the  obverse.  This  is  the  first  year  of  a  new  design  type,  very 
similar  to  the  previous  design  with  modifications.  The  obverse 
has  a  smaller  bust  with  a  reduced  cap  and  stars  around.  1  he 
reverse  is  veiy  similar  with  the  eagle  appearing  slightly  smaller. 

Purchased  by  C.F.  Childs  from  R.  Green,  December  20,  1948. 
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Attractive  1814/3  Half  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

704  1814/3  Breen-6468,  B-IA.  Rarity-4.  Overdate.  AU-50.  A  veiy 

pleasing  example  ot'this  overdate,  the  only  variety  of  the  year. 
Reflective  light  green  gold  (possibly  indicating  origin  in  the 
North  Carolina  region).  Possibly  cleaned  lightly  some  time  in 
the  past^ 

.Acquire  this  and  an  1814/3  half  dollar  for  a  overdate  year  set.  Or  add  the 
cent,  dime,  and  normal  date  half  dollar  to  build  a  complete  1814  “Mint”  set. 

Purchased  by  C.F.  Childs  from  R.  Green,  December  20,  1948. 


Pleasing  1818  Half  Eagle 

ST  ATESOF  Variety 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

705  1818  Breen-6470,  B-2B.  Rarity-4.  STATESOF.  AU-50.  Awon- 

derflil  example  of  this  popular  variety  with  bright  greenish  yel¬ 
low  gold,  the  lustre  intermediate  between  satiny  and  frosty. 
Splashes  of  pale  orange  toning  add  to  the  overall  appeal.  This 
is  the  most  available  of  three  varieties  of  1818  half  eagles,  thus 
affording  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  date  or  type  collec¬ 
tor.  However,  again  we  note  that  on  an  absolute  basis,  the  1818 
is  a  rarity. 

The  three  varieties  of  1818  are  easy  to  identify: 

Breen- l.A  has  normal  ob\'erse  and  reverse  dies. 

Breen-2B  has  the  words  S'f.ATE.S  and  OF  crowded  without  space  between 
these  words. 

Breen-3C.  has  the  1)  in  the  denomination  repunched  over  an  erroneous  0 
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Superb  Mint  State  1820  Half  Eagle 

Possibly  the  Finest  Known 
A  Numismatic  Landmark 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

706  1820  Breen-6478.  Rarity-7.  Curved  Base  2,  Small  Letters.  MS- 

64  (PCGS).  This  is  a  veiy  significant  ottering — indeed,  a  land¬ 
mark — among  early  half’ eagles  from  the  Childs  Collection. 

Highly  lustrous  hright  yellow  gold  has  a  veiy  faint  greenish 
appearance,  perhaps  indicating  that  the  gold  metal  came  from 
the  Carolinas  (see  footnote).  Veiy  sharply  struck  with  all  de¬ 
sign  details  bold. 

This  design  type  was  minted  from  1813  to  1829  with  only  a 
few  dates  generally  available  in  Mint  State  quality,  including 
1813,  1814,  1818,  1820,  and  1823.  Two  obverse  styles  were  is¬ 
sued,  with  Square  Base  2  and  Curl  Base  2,  the  latter  offered 
here.  The  reverse  dies  had  Large  Letters  or  Small  Letters, 
again  the  latter  style  offered  here.  Altogether,  seven  obverse 
and  six  reverse  dies  have  been  identified,  combined  to  pro¬ 
duced  nine  distinct  varieties. 

Regarding  the  present  variety,  we  are  only  aware  of  two 


other  Mint  State  examples  and  believe  this  coin  to  he  the 
finest  known. 

I’CXiS  l’()|)iilation:2;  none  finer. 

As  with  many  oilier  early  half  eagle  issues,  eonlusion  exists  h.ised  on 
past  relcrcnces.  Walter  Itreen  destrihed  nine  satieties,  six  eiirrenth 
known  and  three  unknown  today.  Robert  Miller,  Sr.  identified  all  nine 
of  Breen’s  varieties  and  added  lour  others  lor  a  total  ol  IS  dillerent  die 
comhinations.  The  variety  currently  olfeied  meets  Robert  Miller's  de¬ 
scription  of  obverse  6  and  reverse  1),  a  combination  that  he  did  not  in¬ 
clude  in  his  reference,  fhis  die  marriage  was  also  not  listed  in  the  Breen 
reference,  foday,  we  recognize  the  following  obverse  and  reverse  die 
combinations:  lA,  1C,  2B,  3C.,  .SI),  and  IK,  all  listed  in  tbe  Breen  and 
Miller  references,  along  wilb  6Ci  and  7F  listed  only  in  the  Miller  refer¬ 
ence,  and  6D  not  listed  in  either  reference.  Robert  Miller's  obverse  .S 
has  not  been  identified  to  date.  In  his  reference,  he  did  not  illustrate 
this  obverse,  stated  only  two  examples  were  known  from  tins  obverse 
die,  and  did  not  comment  on  any  source  for  these  two  coins. 

I'he  half  eagles  of  1820  can  be  conveniently  organized  into  three 
groups  or  types.  Crou])  1  has  .Square  Base  2  with  Large  Letters  and  in¬ 
cludes  varieties  L\,  ICy  2B.  and  7K.  fhis  is  the  most  common  of  these 
types,  (iroup  2  has  Curl  Base  2  w  ith  Large  Letters  and  includes  varieties 
3(i  and  6C  and  is  the  intermediate  group  in  terms  of  rarity,  (froup  3  has 
C.iirl  Base  2  with  Small  l.etters  and  includes  varieties  31),  4K,  and  Bl). 
■fhis  is  the  rarest  of  three  types  and  is  offered  in  the  iiresent  lot. 

.As  a  further  note,  we  comment  on  the  “greenish”  tint  of  this  piece,  as 
noted  in  the  main  descri])tion.  Many  of  the  later  coins  struck  from  gold 
mined  in  North  Carolina  and  nearby  regions  have  a  somewhat  greenish 
tint,  when  viewed  today,  prox  iding  they  have  not  been  cleaned.  In  con- 
traijt,  later  gold  of  Cialifornia  origin,  with  a  high  degree  of  silver  as  an 
“impurity,”  tends  to  have  a  ven  light  yellow  appearance.  Other  com¬ 
ments  could  be  made.  Facilities  exist  for  x-ray  spectrogra|)by  and  other 
non-destructive  means  of  metallic  analysis.  It  is  probably  the  case  that 
some  time  in  the  future  a  detailed  study  and  database  w  ill  be  com|5iled 
of  such  findings,  after  which  it  may  be  possible  to  identify  metal  by  geo¬ 
graphical  origin  and  also  from  the  “batch”  constituting  a  particular  de¬ 
posit.  While  mints  often  used  gold  from  nearby  native  sources,  much 
metal  was  provided  by  the  deposit  of  previously  struck  coins  (such  as 
foreign  issues)  and  also  bullion  brought  from  a  distance.  In  Dave  Bow¬ 
ers'  recent  book.  The  Treasure  Ship  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan,  C.hapter  6  dis¬ 
cusses  the  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  mints,  |)ointing  t)ut  that  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  several  years  most  gold  coins  struck  in  Dahlonega.  Ceorgia, 
were  made  from  bullion  brought  from  distant  California!  .Vbsent  this 
knowledge,  someone  doing  a  metallic  analysis  of  a  typical  1853-D  coin 
might  become  quite  confused! 

Purchased  from  B.  Max  Meld  by  C.F.  CJulds,  payment  made  on 
May  29,  1944.  At  the  time  Mehl  was  staying  at  the  Hotel 
Jamestown,  in  Jamestown,  New  York,  possibly  visiting  James  T. 
Cdarke,  a  local  collector;  Mehl  instructed  Childs  that  if  the  coin 
was  to  he  purchased,  the  check  should  he  .sent  to  Mehl's  office  in 
Fort  Worth.  If  the  coin  was  not  to  be  purchased  it  was  to  he  sent  to 
Mehl  in  Jamestown. 


707  1834  Breen-6.502.  C'.lassic  Head,  Second  Head,  Small  Plain  4. 

EF-40.  Deep  yellow  gold  snrl'aces  with  a  long,  thin  depression 
in  the  upper  reverse  field.  I'his  appears  to  be  the  result  of  a 
thread  or  other  substance  on  the  die  at  the  time  this  coin  was 
struck.  Such  coins  are  called  “strnck-through”  and  are  often 
collected  by  Mint  error  specialists. 
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The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Attractive  1835  Half  Eagle 

Mint  State  Classic  Head 


(pholo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

708  1835  Breen-6505.  Second  Head,  Small  Date.  MS-62  (PCGS). 

Sharply  struck,  with  bright  yellow  gold  lustre  and  rellective 
fields.  A  veiT  pleasing  example  for  the  date  or  type  collector. 
This  variety  features  a  fancy  8  in  the  date  and  reverse  without  a 
bein'  in  the  branch.  .\n  ideal  coin  for  the  design  type  collector. 


709  1836  Breen-6509.  Second  Head,  Large  Date,  Large  5.  AU-50. 
Attractive  bright  yellow  gold  with  considerable  lustre  and  re¬ 
flective  prooflike  fields.  A  desirable  candidate  for  the  date  or 
type  collector. 

710  1837  Breen-6513.  Small  Date,  No  Bern'.  EF-45.  Light  yellow 
gold  with  splashes  of  orange  toning.  A  most  attractive  example 
of  this  slightly  scarce  date. 

Purchased  by  C.F.  Childs  from  R.  Green,  Seplernber  30,  1948. 


Important  Mint  State  1838  Half  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  .size) 

711  1838  Breen-6515.  Small  Arrow,  Large  5,  TES  wide.  MS-62 

(PCGS).  Frosty  and  lustrous  yellow  gold  with  a  faint  whisper  of 
greenish  toning  and  splashes  of  orange  on  obverse  and  re¬ 
verse.  A  few  very  minor  surtace  impairments  are  noted,  as  ex¬ 
pected.  fhis  is  a  very  scarce  issue  in  Mint  State,  especially  .so  in 
quality  such  as  this. 


712  Quartette  of  Liberty  half  eagles:  ☆  1839  VF-3()  1843  EF-4 

■jir  1845  EF-45  ☆  1846  EF-40.  An  attractive  grouping,  (dotal: 
pieces) 

713  1 840-0  Narrow  Mill.  \'F-30.  An  attractive  light  yellow  gold  e>^ 
ample  with  considerable  remaining  lustre  in  the  protected  ai 
eas.  Somewhat  weak  in  the  centers,  otherwise  probably  qualify 
ing  at  least  as  FF-4(). 

t  wo  diameters  exist  f  or  the  early  Liberty  half  eagle  coinage.  Coins  niinte 
in  I  839  and  1 840  have  a  diameter  of  22.5  millimeters,  known  as  Broad  Mil 
From  1840  to  1908,  the  diameter  is  21.65  millimeters,  known  as  Narro 
Mill.  As  a  general  rule.  Broad  Mill  coins  datetl  1840  are  scarcer  than  Narro* 
Mill  coins. 

Purchased  by  C.F.  Childs  from  R.  Green,  December  20,  1948. 


714  1841  EF-45.  Sharply  struck  and  attractive  with  a  few  very  m: 

nor  surface  marks.  Sharply  struck  with  considerable  remainin 
lustre,  fhis  is  a  rare  date  in  all  grades,  from  a  mintage  of  jus 
1 5,833  coins. 


715  1842-D  Small  Date.  EF-45.  Sharply  struck  in  light  greenisl 

gold  with  a  few  veiv  minor  surface  marks,  including  a  shalloi 
abrasion  in  the  upper  reverse  field.  .Actually  much  finer  thai 
typically  seen  as  most  examples  have  rather  heavy,  distractini 
marks.  Presumably,  Walter  H.  Childs  paid  no  particular  atten 
tion  to  the  obvious  D  mintmark  on  the  reverse  of  this  coin,  bu 
simply  acquired  it  as  a  date.  The  same  can  be  said  for  othe 
mintmarked  issues,  although  enough  Charlotte  aiu 
Dahlonega  pieces  are  present  that  he  might  have  taken  a  fane 
to  them. 

Lustrous  1844-D  $5 


716  1844-D  AU-50,  Lustrous  bright  greenish  yellow  gold  with  av 

erage  surfaces  for  half  eagles  from  this  Mint,  displaying  mod 
erate  surface  marks.  Although  from  a  relatively  high  mintag' 
of  88,982  coins,  only  two  or  three  dozen  exceed  this  coin  ii 
(]uality. 

■Again  we  suggest  that  Walter  Childs  may  have  taken  note  of  the  D  mini 
mark,  hut  if  so,  he  was  among  the  pioneers  in  mintmark  collecting.  Con 
cerning  the  1844-1),  while  the  mintage  Just  stated  is  fairly  generous,  the  pre 
duction  quantity  at  Philadelphia,  some  340,330,  was  much  greater,  and  i 
would  seem  that  a  Philadelphia  piece  could  have  been  acquired  more  easil) 
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Conditionally  Rare  1847-C  Half  Eagle 


717  1847-C  AU-50.  A  sharply  struck  example  with  considerahle 
greenish  gold  lustre  and  splashes  of  faint  orange.  A  few  veiy 
minor  surface  abrasions  are  noted,  including  a  few  very'  small 
rim  marks.  This  is  actually  one  of  the  most  common  Charlotte 
Mint  half  eagles  when  all  grades  are  considered,  however,  this 
same  issue  emerges  as  a  rarity  in  the  series  when  only  About 
Uncirculated  or  Mint  State  coins  are  considered. 

718  Quartette  of  Liberty  half  eagles  grading  EF-40:  ☆  1848  ☆ 
1849  ☆  1854  ☆  1856.  (Total:  4  pieces) 


719  1850-D  AU-50.  Sharplv  struck  except  for  the  mintmark  which 

is  weak  yet  still  fully  visible.  Light  greenish  gold  with  very  pleas¬ 
ing  surfaces  for  a  Dahlonega  Mint  issue.  Considerable  lustre 
remains  in  the  protected  areas  around  the  devices.  An  impor¬ 
tant  coin  for  the  connoisseur. 

The  reverse  has  die  cracks  joining  many  of  the  letters. 


720  1851-D  EF-45.  Bright  greenish  gold  lustre  with  minor  surface 

abrasions.  Relatively  sharp  strike  although  the  mintmark  is  all 
but  invisible.  The  veiy  top  edge  is  faintly  visible  just  below  tbe 
junction  of  branch  and  arrow  feather.  This  could  be  veiy  easily 
missed  even  after  careful  study.  Identification  of  tbis  variety  is 
simple,  however,  as  the  reverse  die  cracks  are  absolutely  identi¬ 
cal  to  those  found  oti  the  1850-D  issue  offered  in  the  pievious 
lot. 

This  is  an  interesting  “puzzle”  coin,  and  we  might  suggest  that  the  success¬ 
ful  bidder  take  it  to  a  coin  club  meeting,  pass  it  around,  and  ask  people  to 
attribute  itl 


721  1852-D  EF-40.  Light  yellow  gold  with  veiy  minor  abrasions  and 

hairlines.  Probably  cleaned  long  ago,  yet  still  highly  attractive. 
Substantial  histre  remains  with  a  high  degree  of  aesthetic  aji- 
peal. 


722  1853-C  EF-40.  Light  greenish  gold  surfaces  with  considerahle 

remaining  lustre  in  the  protected  areas.  X'eiy  pleasing  surfaces 
free  of  any  distracting  marks.  Sharply  stnick  althotigh  slighi 
weakness  is  noted  helow'  the  shield.  I  bis  example  is  far  above 
average  given  the  grade  level. 


723  1855-C  EF-45.  Sharply  struck  with  minimal  abrasions  or  other 

defects.  Light  yellow  gold  with  a  hint  of  green.  A  very  pleasing 
Charlotte  Mint  half  eagle,  far  above  average.  Although  not  a 
rare  coin  overall,  many  are  known  with  rough  surfaces  from 
submersion  in  the  ocean.  This  example  is  a  lovely  exception, 
and  is  rarely  seen  so  nice. 


724  1857-C  EF-45.  A  lovely  light  greenish  gold  half  eagle  with  pris¬ 

tine  surfaces  and  considerable  lustre.  Sharply  struck  within  the 
context  of  this  issue,  a  coin  that  normally  has  considerahle 
weakness  on  the  reverse.  \'eiy  scarce  in  higher  grades.  Such  a 
statement,  of  course,  applies  to  virtually  eveiy  Charlotte  Mint 
gold  coin. 

Important  1858-C  Half  Eagle 


725  1858-C  AU-50.  A  wonderful  example  with  nearly  complete 
bright  yellow  gold  lustre  highlighted  by  whisjiers  of  orange. 
Aside  from  a  shallow  scratch  in  the  right  obverse  held,  the  sur¬ 
faces  are  impeccable.  An  extremely  important  ojiportunity. 
ITohablv  not  more  than  15  surv  ivors  equal  or  exceed  this. 

726  1859  AU-50.  Lustrous  light  greenish  gold  with  faint  traces  of 
orange  toning.  Business  strike  production  amounted  to 
16,814  coins  with  sun  ivors  (luite  elusive.  .\n  underrated  issue. 
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727  1860-C  EF-45.  Sharply  struck  with  veiy  light  yellow  surfaces 
and  minor  hairlines;  slight  weakness  is  visible  on  the  reverse. 
\’ery  scarce  in  this  grade  with  only  a  handful  of  nicer  ex¬ 
amples. 

728  Pair  of  half  eagles:  ☆  1861  AU-55  ☆  1873  Open  3.  EF-45.  Both 
pieces  are  lightly  toned.  (  Eotal:  2  pieces) 


729  1862-S  F-15.  An  extremely  important  olfering,  given  just  9,500 

coins  were  struck.  Aside  from  a  small  scrape  on  the  reverse, 
the  surfaces  are  veiy  choice. 


Amazing  Cameo  Proof  1863  Half  Eagle 

Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

730  1863  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Ehis  lovely  jewel  has  deeply  mirrored 

greenish  yellow  fields  and  bright  golden  cameo  devices,  fhe 
contrast  between  fields  and  devices  is  incredible.  Eveiy  design 
detail  is  sharply  defined.  A  few  veiy  light  hairlines  are  visible  in 
the  fields,  not  unusual  on  early  Proof  gold  coins.  Other 
planchet  flakes  and  lint  marks  are  as  struck.  Just  30  Proofs 
were  struck,  of  which  probablv  no  more  than  half  survive  to¬ 
day.  This  is  a  nice  companion  for  the  1863  (|tiarter  eagle  of¬ 
fered  elsewhere  in  this  catalogue,  a  Proof-only  issue. 

While  the  Proof  1863  $5  stands  high  and  proud  in  terms  of 
quality  and  rarity,  we  must  mention  that  in  any  grade  or  slate  of 
presen'ation,  including  well  worn,  the  1863  is  a  key  issue  among 
$5  gold  coins  of  the  19th  centuiy.  Indeed,  the  best  part  of 
.110,000  would  be  required  to  purchase  an  example  in  AU 
grade.  4'his  specimen,  off  the  market  for  more  than  a  centuiy, 
was  no  doubt  |nirchased  from  John  W.  Haseltine  or  one  or 
another  of  Walter  El.  Childs’  dealer  contacts.  Or,  perha|)s  he 
bid  directly  in  an  auction  sale,  and  some  time  his  name  will  be 
located  in  an  overlooked  or  long  forgotten  ledger. 

I'Cti.S  P()[)ulaiion:  none  liner. 


Lovely  Proof  1864  Half  Eagle  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

731  1864  Proof-63  (PCGS).  A  wonderful  example  with  extremeh 

high  aesthetic  appeal  desjtite  the  “mediocre”  grade  assigned 
V'irtiiallv  a  twin  to  the  1863  in  the  previous  lot,  with  deej 
greenish  yellow  reflective  fields  and  bright  yellow  cameo  de 
vices.  A  few  faint  hairlines  and  slight  roughness  in  the  righ 
obverse  field  account  for  the  assigned  grade.  Although  tlu 
Mini  Report  states  that  50  Proofs  were  made,  during  this  era  i 
was  a  practice  to  strike  pieces  and  put  them  “on  the  shelf 
awaiting  buyers.  At  year’s  end,  unsold  pieces  were  typicalh 
melted  or  spent.  We  have  encountered  no  reason  to  believt 
that  1864  $5  pieces  exist  today  in  numbers  significantly  highei 
than  those  dated  for  the  years  before  and  after,  both  of  whicl 
have  smaller  mintages.  Indeed,  for  many  years  the  1864  Proo 
has  been  recognized  as  a  memorable  raritv.  Further,  similar  tc 
the  preceding  1863,  the  1864  15  has  a  great  foundational  rarity 
that  is,  even  a  tvorn  specimen  has  exceedingly  great  value. 


732  1 865-S  E- 1 2.  Natural  deep  grayish  gold  with  veiy  pleasing  stir 

faces  for  the  grade.  Struck  in  the  year  the  S.5.  Brother Jonathat 
was  lost. 

Our  otVeriug  tliis  past  May  of  the  recovered  gold  coins  from  the  Julv  30 
1805  wreck  of  die  .S'..S'.  Brother  Jonathan  provides  a  veiy  interesting  look  a 
how  gold  coins  were  used  on  the  West  Cloast.  .Mi  analysis  of  the  grades  re 
veals  that  a  $20  piece  in  circulation  for  just  a  year  or  two  rapidlv  wore  dowi 
to  the  .\U  level. 
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The  Walter  11.  Chihh  ('.olleeliaii 


Proof  1866  Half  Eagle 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

733  1866  Proof-55  (PCGS).  A  slightly  impaired  Proof  which 

should  allow  for  a  wider  range  of  bidding  competition.  Just  30 
Proofs  were  struck  with  only  12  to  15  surviving  today.  First 
year  of  the  new  type  with  Motto  on  reverse.  Light  yellow  gold 
with  modest  cameo  contrast.  The  fields  still  retain  consider¬ 
able  Proof  surface.  A  few  spots  of  verdigris  (dirt)  are  affixed  to 
obverse  and  re\'erse.  No  doubt,  these  could  be  removed  if  the 
coin  were  not  in  the  certified  holder. 

Once  again  we  are  confronted  with  a  date  that  has  great  foun¬ 
dational  rarity.  In  any  state  of  preseiwation  the  1866  is  a  key  is¬ 
sue. 

PCXiS  Population:  1;  6  finer  (Proof-65  Finest). 

.\fter  December  28,  1 86 1 ,  S5  gold  coins  and  other  pieces  were  no  longer 
paid  out  at  par  bv  the  rreasurv'  Department.  However,  the  'Preasurv  held 
many  coins  and  was  veiT  willing  to  sell  them,  but  only  at  a  significant  market 
premium.  Years  later,  a  report  was  produced  showing  the  veiv  nice  profit  the 
Treasury  made  in  selling  gold  coins  during  the  Civil  War;  details  are  rejaro- 
duced  in  the  book.  The  Treasure  Ship  S.S.  Brother  Jonathan. 


734  1867-S  VF-20.  Although  29,000  similar  coins  were  struck,  veiy 

few  high-grade  suiwivors  remain  today.  Coins  that  grade  Veiy 
Fine,  such  as  offered  here,  are  about  all  that  one  can  hope  foi . 
This  example  has  wonderful  surfaces,  virtually  perfect.  Veiy 
few,  regardless  of  grade,  could  hope  to  match  this  coin  foi  aes¬ 
thetic  appeal. 

Directly  purchased  from  B.  Max  Mehl,  October  26,  1943  (invoice 
date),  by  C.F.  Childs. 


735  1868-S  Net  EF-45;  sharpness  of  All-50,  obverse  rim  nick.  I  his 

is  actually  a  wonderhil  coin  with  nearly  complete  lustie.  Light 
orange-gold  with  sharj)  design  details.  A  scaice  issue  fiom  a 
mintage  f)f  52,000  coins;  a  rarity  in  Extremely  Fine  or  better 
grades.  Without  the  rim  nick,  this  coin  could  (|uahfy  as  one  ol 
the  very  finest  known  examples. 


I  hc  Childs  Collcdion  was  foi  incd  al  a  time  when  miiilmaik  (oll<-(ling 
had  not  reached  the  po|)ular  levels  ol  loda\.  Most  (ollectois  ol  llu-  laU' 
I80()s  ignored  the  various  mintmarks,  seeking  oiilv  oiu’  exampU-  of  eai  h 
date. 

In  the  present  instance,  Walter  It.  Childs  may  have  a(<|uir<-d  the  186H-S 
heiause  it  was  more  available  than  the  rare  1868  Philadel|)hia  issue.  .Mu-rna- 
tively,  he  may  have  been  intrigued  by  the  apjiearaiK  e  ol  the  S  minimal  k  on 
the  reverse.  We  will  never  know  lor  sure. 


736  1869-S  EF-40.  Scarce  and  imjxirtant,  with  very  few  minor  sur¬ 

face  marks.  Attractive  light  yellow  gold  with  faint  orange  ton¬ 
ing  highlights.  Fhis  issue  is  usually  found  in  lower  grades  with 
coins  grading  better  than  Very  Fine  emerging  as  important 
rarities. 

When  David  Akers  compiled  his  auction  analysis  of  hall  eagles,  ])uhlished 
in  1979,  he  noted  an  average  grade  of“Fine-19"  for  this  issue.  Based  on  aver¬ 
age  grade  of  auction  appearances,  only  six  half  eagles  from  1795  to  1829 
had  average  grades  less  than  X'eiT  Fine-2().  Fhree  ol  the  six  are  offered  in 
this  selection  of  half  eagles  from  the  C.hilds  Collection.  187()-(Xi  (not  ol- 
fered)  averaged  Fine-17;  1865-,S  and  1867-S  (both  offered  here)  averaged 
Fine- 18;  and  1869-S,  1874-S,  and  1875-CXi  average  Fine- 19. 

Directly  purchased  from  B.  Max  Mehl,  October  26,  1943  (invoice 
date),  by  C.F.  Childs. 


“Prohibitively  Rare”  1870-S  Half  Eagle 


737  1870-S  EF-45.  Walter  Breen  noted  tliat  any  1870-S  hall  eagle 

grading  better  than  \'ery  Fitte  is  “prohibitively  rare.”  Sharply 
struck  and  displaying  liglit  greenish  gold  with  veiy  faint  orange 
highlights.  Just  17,000  coins  were  struck.  How  fortunate  we 
are  that  this  piece,  in  hiding  for  over  a  centuiT,  has  now  ap- 
]feared  to  delight  the  successful  bidder. 

Directly  purchased  from  B.  Max  Mehl,  October  26,  1943  (invoice 
date),  by  C.F.  Childs. 


738  1871-S  VF-30.  A  further  entn-  iti  this  litieitp  of  scarce  Sati  Fran¬ 

cisco  Mint  half  eagles.  This  example  is  veiy  typical  of  ktiown 
sun  ivors  with  most  grading  \’eiy  Fine  or  Extremely  Fine. 

Directly  purchased  from  B.  Max  Mehl,  October  26,  194  3  (invoice 
date),  by  C.F.  Childs. 
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739  1872  EF-40.  Light  grayish  yellow  gold  with  veiy  few  faint  ahra- 

sions.  An  attractive  example  of  a  very  rare  date,  one  of  just 
1,660  coins  struck,  riiis  particular  isstie  had  a  higher  average 
grade  recorded  by  Akers,  due  to  a  small  nnmher  of  Mint  State 
coins  from  a  small  group  that  surfaced  in  the  late  195()s. 


740  1874-CC  Net  EF-40;  sharpness  of  EF-do,  reverse  edge  nick.  An 
extremely  important  coin  with  considerable  lustre  remaining. 
A  few  minor  surface  abrasions  are  noted  along  with  the  re¬ 
verse  edge  nick.  A  veiy  rare  issue  that  is  extremely  rare  in  EE 
and  finer  grades. 

741  1875-S  Net  \T-25;  sharpness  of  VF-30,  brushed.  Faint  orange 
toning  around  the  borders.  The  description  does  not  do  jus¬ 
tice  to  this  coin  as  the  surfaces  are  much  nicer  than  they 
sound.  A  rare  issue,  just  9,000  struck. 


742  1876-CC  VF-35.  Medium  gold  with  traces  of  lustre  in  the  re¬ 

cessed  areas.  A  few  faint  marks  are  present,  but  still  nicer  than 
might  be  expected  for  the  assigned  grade.  A  rare  and  popular 
issue  from  the  Carson  City  Mint  coinage  presses;  Just  6,887 
pieces  were  struck. 

Diagnostic  die  lump  on  Miss  Liberty’s  javv. 


744  Selection  of  Liberty  half  eagles:  ☆  1878AU-55^  1898AU-5S 

☆  1 900  AU-58  ☆  1 90 1  -S  AU-58  ☆  1 903-S  AU-58  ☆  1 904  AU-55 

☆  1906  AU-53.  Each  displays  some  lustre.  (Total:  7  pieces) 

745  Trio  of  Mint  State  Liberty  half  eagles:  ☆  1879  MS-60  ☆  1880* 
MS-60  ☆  1881  MS-62.  Each  is  lustrous.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


Gem  Proof  1882  $5  Rarity 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


746  1882  Proof-65  (PCGS).  .A  dazzling  gem  cameo  Proof  with  sat¬ 

iny  motifs  and  deep  mirror  fields.  .A  tiny  copper  spot  on  the 
obverse  rim  at  7:00  is  the  only  flaw  visible  to  the  unaided  eye. 
From  a  small  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  Just  48  pieces,  of 
which  perhaps  only  half  that  number  can  be  accounted  for  to¬ 
day.  One  of  only  three  examples  of  the  date  to  receive  the  cov¬ 
eted  Proof-65  designation  from  PCGS,  with  none  certified 
finer.  Eruly  a  date  whose  rarity  cannot  be  denied. 

PC’.C'iS  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

I  bis  begins  a  trulv  incredible  run  of  bigh  quality  Proof  $5  pieces  that  were 
ordered  directly  from  the  Mint,  fbus,  the  pedigree  is  simple:  from  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Mint,  to  the  C'.bilds  Collection,  to  vott. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H.  Childs. 


Rare  1877  Half  Eagle 

Low-Mintage  Date 

743  1877  AU-58  (PCGS).  Lustrous  golden  orange  with  jiroollike 

fields,  particularly  so  in  the  recessed  areas.  Free  of  major 
marks,  and  quite  attractive  overall.  From  a  small  mintage  for 
the  date  of  Just  1,132  business  strikes,  with  an  attendant  Proof 
mintage  of  20  pieces;  obviously  a  rarity  in  any  format.  Among 
the  finest  survivors  of  the  date,  and  certain  to  create  excite¬ 
ment  among  Liberty  half  eagle  enthusiasts. 

PCCLS  Populatif)n:  6;  1  finer  (M,S-61). 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  .size) 
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BOWERS  AND  MEREN. 


I'he  Waller  II.  Childs  Collection 


Elusive  Proof  1883  Half  Eagle 

A  Prized  Rarity 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

747  1883  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Frosted  motif's  and  mirror  fields  form 

a  pleasing  cameo  contrast.  From  a  modest  Proof  mintage  for 
the  date  of  61  pieces,  of  which  perhaps  just  20-30  specimens 
can  be  accounted  for  today.  Few  detrimental  marks  of  any  size 
are  present,  even  under  low  magnification.  An  enchanting 
near-gem  example  of  a  rare  and  highly  prized  half  eagle. 

PCCiS  Population:  2;  3  finer  (Proof-66  finest). 

Some  die  artifacts  can  be  seen  in  the  upper  loop  of  the  second  8  in  the 
date  (perhaps  the  remnants  of  a  previously  punched  8). 

Relieved  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H.  Childs. 


Proof  1884  Half  Eagle  Rarity 

Tied  for  Finest  Seen  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

748  1884  Proof-64  (PCGS).  A  lovely  near-gem  Proof  half  eagle 

with  satiny  motifs  and  deep  mirror  fields;  the  cameo  effect  is 
quite  beautiful.  One  of  only  48  Proofs  of  the  date  minted,  with 
perhaps  just  1 5-20  specimens  available  to  today’s  collectors.  In 
his  Proof  Encyclopedia,  Walter  Breen  wrote  of  this  date:  One 
of  the  great  sleepers  of  the  decade.  Probably  under  a  dozen 
survive.  W4iat  hajipened  to  the  rest.'"”  A  good  (juestion,  indeed! 
W'e  are  pleased  to  offei'  one  of  the  finest  examples  extant  of 
this  rare  date,  a  coin  with  eye  appeal  above  and  beyond  what  is 
normally  seen  for  the  assigned  grade. 

PCt-.S  Population:  5',  none  finer. 

Relieved  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  \]'alter  H.  (Jiilds. 


Desirable  Gem  Proof  1885  $5 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

749  1885  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Satiny  honey  gold  devices  stand  out 

boldly  from  deep  mirror  fields;  the  cameo  contrast  is  nothing 
short  of  intense.  A  warm  blush  of  orange  adds  to  the  overall 
appeal.  From  a  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  66  pieces,  of 
.  which  perhaps  as  few  as  20-25  pieces  are  known  to  the  current 
collecting  community.  A  greatly  prized  rarity,  especially  when 
so  finely  preseiwed.  This  gem  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest 
known  remaining  examples.  Add  to  this  the  superb  aesthetic 
appeal  and  the  Childs  Collection  pedigree  and  you  have  all  the 
ingredients  for  a  numismatic  showpiece. 

PCtiS  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

Relieved  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H.  Childs. 


lUnVKRS  AND  MKRKNA 


1  D.S 


I'he  Walter  H.  CJiilds  Collection 


Superlative  Gem  Proof  1886  $5 

Tied  for  Finest  Seen  by  PCGS 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

750  1886  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  pale  blusli  ot Orange  adorns  the 

lightly  frosted  design  elements  and  deep  mirror  fields.  The 
cameo  contrast  is  not  as  intense  as  that  seen  on  certain  other 
dates  of  the  era,  however,  the  overall  appeal  is  still  quite  sub¬ 
stantial.  .A  greatly  underappreciated  rarity  that  is  seldom  of¬ 
fered  for  sale. 

While  72  Proofs  of  the  date  were  struck,  it  is  likely  the  case 
that  many  were  not  distributed  but  were  later  melted.  In  any 
event,  only  about  two  dozen  different  specimens  are  estimated 
to  exist  today,  and  the  number  mav  even  be  below  that. 

Again  we  are  presented  with  a  coin  that  at  once  is  a  gem,  of 
beautiful  appearance,  of  great  rarity,  and  wath  an  incredible 
pedigree.  Off  the  market  for  1 13  years  (!),  this  coin  will  be  a 
showpiece  in  the  cabinet  of  its  next  owner. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Proof-Only  1887  Half  Eagle  Rarity 

Just  87  Specimens  Struck 
An  American  Numismatic  Classic 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actiuil  size) 

751  1887  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Frosty  orange-gold  devices  and  deeply 

rellective  fields  display  splashes  of  deep  violet  and  reddish 
gold  on  both  sides.  A  lovely  near-gem  specimen  of  one  of  the 
great  rarities  among  the  Liberty  half  eagle  series.  Just  87 
Proofs  of  the  date  were  coined  in  Philadelphia,  without  atten¬ 
dant  business  strikes. 

This  low-mintage  rarity  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  famous 
dates  in  the  half  eagle  series,  a  variety  that  has  attracted  atten¬ 
tion  whenever  examples  have  been  offered.  Of  the  original 
mintage  of  87,  we  estimate  that  over  half  have  disappeared, 
perhaps  even  609f,  netting  to  a  population  of  probably  no 
more  than  30  pieces  at  best.  Of  these,  most  have  problems  of 
one  sort  or  another. 

The  present  coin  is  directly  from  the  Mint  to  the  Childs  Col¬ 
lection  to  the  successful  bidder — and,  in  essence,  is  in  precisely 
the  same  state  of  preservation  as  when  it  was  minted  1 12  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  the  preceding,  we  note  that  even  a  quick 
glance  at  the  Guide  Book  of  United  States  Cohts  will  reveal  that  of 
the  half  eagles  of  this  type,  with  motto  on  reverse,  the  Liberty 
I  lead  style  produced  from  1866  through  1908  inclusive,  there 
is  just  one  date — the  1887  you  are  now  contemplating — that  has 
a  mintage  below  1 ,000  pieces.  In  the  present  instance  the  mint¬ 
age  is  but  a  tiny  fraction  of  1,000  pieces! 

t’C'.G.S  Population:  4;  2  finer  (Prool-65). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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BOWERS  AND  MEREN4 


rhe  Wdlter  //.  Childs  Collection 


Deep  Cameo  Gem  Proof  1888  $5 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

752  1888  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Bright  yellow  gold  highlights  on 

frosted  design  motifs  and  deep  mirror  fields.  From  a  Proof 
mintage  which  we  must  mention  as  being  of  94  pieces,  but  also 
with  the  obseiwation  that  most  were  lost  or  melted.  Today  the 
piece  is  a  great  rarity,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  more  than  30 
specimens  exist.  Of  these,  veiw  few  can  mount  even  a  passing 
challenge  to  the  combination  of  high  quality,  beautiful  aes¬ 
thetic  appeal,  and  pedigree  offered  by  the  Childs  Collection 
coin. 

PCXiS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Cameo  Gem  Proof  1890  $5 

Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

754  1890  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  truly  delightful  cameo  Proof  half 

eagle.  The  frosty  design  motifs  and  mirror  fields  display  a 
warm  orange-gold  glow.  Another  superb  specimen  in  this  daz¬ 
zling  lineup  of  Proofs.  Of  the  88  pieces  struck,  probably  no 
more  than  25  or  so  can  be  accounted  for  today,  and  of  these 
veiy  few  can  match  the  present  coin.  It  is  to  he  remembered 
that  population  reports,  as  interesting  as  they  are  to  contem¬ 
plate,  often  include  multiple  listings  of  the  same  specimen, 
thereby  inflating  their  numbers. 

PCXfS  Population:  6;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Prized  Proof  1889  $5  Rarity 

Only  45  Struck 
Tied  for  Finest  Seen  by  PCGS 

753  1889  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Warm  orange-gold  highlights  on 

lightly  frosted  design  elements  and  highly  reflective  fields.  The 
mintage  production  for  this  year  was  only  45  pieces,  but  it  is 
highly  likely  that  many  of  these  were  spent  or  melted.  In  any 
event,  probably  fewer  than  20  different  pieces  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  today,  most  of  which  do  not  equal  the  piece  of¬ 
fered  here.  Again,  this  coin  comes  directly  from  the  Mint  to 
the  Childs  Collection  Xoyou.  I'he  condition  is,  essentially,  the 
same  as  it  was  the  day  it  left  the  Mint  1 1 0  years  ago. 

PCXiS  Population:  4;  none  liner. 

Beliexied  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  //. 
Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 


iOWKRS  AND  MKRKNA 
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The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Amazing  Gem  Cameo  Proof  1891  $5 

Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

755  1891  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Satiny  devices  and  mirror  fields  ex¬ 

hibit  a  nuance  of  orange-gold  toning.  .4  superb  specimen,  tlie 
finest  that  has  ever  passed  under  the  pun  iew  of  the  highly  es¬ 
teemed  Professional  Coin  (irading  Service  (see  footnote).  Phis 
piece,  with  intense  cameo  contrast,  high  numerical  grade,  and 
superb  aesthetic  appeal  has  everything  that  could  be  desired, 
including  absolute  rarity.  Just  53  Proofs  w^ere  struck,  but  prob¬ 
ably  no  more  than  20  different  pieces  exist  today.  In  advance 
w'e  congratulate  the  successful  bidder.  Lucky  you! 

PC.GS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Gorgeous  Cameo  Proof  1893  $5 

Tied  for  Finest  Seen  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

757  1893  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Warm  orange-gold  toning  on  heavily 

frosted  design  motifs  and  deeply  mirrored  fields.  The  cameo 
contrast  of  the  coin  is  as  intense  as  its  overall  physical  beauty, 
truly  an  unbeatable  combination.  A  gorgeous  Proof  half  eagle 
of  the  highest  order.  Only  77  pieces  were  minted,  of  which 
probably  no  more  than  20  exist.  Of  those,  it  seems  that  none  is 
finer  any’where  in  the  entire  world  of  numismatics — or,  if  so, 
we  are  not  aware  of  it.  Once  again  the  w  ord  O-P-P-O-R-T-U-N-I- 
T-Y  takes  on  a  high  degree  of  importance. 

PCGS  Population:  2;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Important  Proof  1892  Half  Eagle 

Intense  Cameo  Contrast 
Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 

756  1892  Proof-66  (PCGS).  A  splendid  medium  gold  specimen 

with  satiny  design  elements  and  deep  mirror  fields  forming  a 
bold  and  impressive  cameo  contrast.  Only  30  or  so  Proofs  of 
tbe  date  survive  from  a  somewhat  sizeable  mintage  of  92 
pieces.  A  rare  and  underappreciated  date  in  an  outstanding 
state  of  preservation.  Specialists  take  beed,  for  this  may  be  the 
finest  example  of  the  date  extant. 

PCGS  Population:  1;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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The  Walter  II.  Childs  Collection 


Lovely  Cameo  Proof  1894  $5 

Breen:  “Rarest  Proof  $5  1892-1907” 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

758  1894  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Satiny  pale  yellow  devices  are  sup¬ 

ported  by  deep  mirror  fields;  lively  cameo  contrast  is  the  re¬ 
sult.  A  beauty,  an  outstanding  coin  for  the  assigned  grade. 
One  of  75  Proofs  of  the  date  struck,  with  probably  fewer  than 
one  third  accounted  for  today.  Rare  and  underrated,  called  by 
Breen  the  “Rarest  Proof  half  eagle,  1892-1907.” 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


Impressive  Gem  Proof  1895  $5 

Tied  for  Finest  Seen  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

759  1895  Proof-66  (PCGS).  The  word  “Wow”  comes  immediately  to 

mind!  Heavily  frosted  motifs  and  deep  fields  disjtlay  a  nuance  of 
pale  rose  iridescence.  It  is  easy  to  imagine  Mr.  Childs  opening  a 
mailed  package  from  the  .Mint  containing  this  and  other  Proof 
coins  of  1895,  and  contemplating  their  beauty.  Phis  rec|uires 
but  a  little  leap  of  faith,  as  tlie  coin  comes  from  the  Mint  to  the 
Childs  (Collection  to  you,  patising  briefly  with  the  Bowers  and 
Merena  organization,  to  the  delight  of  all  of  us  here. 

Only  81  Proofs  were  struck  of  the  1895  $5,  of  which  probably 
no  more  than  25  to  30  exist,  of  which  this  is  one  of  the  very  finest. 

I'Ct.S  I’()|nilati()n:  2;  none  liner. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  pom  the  Mitit  by  Walter  //.  (diilds. 


Outstanding  Gem  Proof  1896  $5 

A  Splendid  Cameo 
Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

760  1 896  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Yet  another  cameo  Proof  half  eagle  of 
impeccable  quality.  The  deep  mirror  fields  provide  a  pleasing 
■  backdrop  to  the  heavily  frosted  design  motifs.  ITe  mintage  fig¬ 
ure  is  reported  at  103  pieces,  but  probably  no  more  than  30  to 
40  of  these  exist  today,  most  of  which  fall  far  short  in  quality  of 
the  piece  offered  here.  I'he  Childs  coin  is  at  once  aesthetically 
impressive  and  rare.  Another  landmark  opportunity. 

PCGS  Population:  4;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 
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The  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Beautiful  Gem  Proof  1897  $5 

Sharp  Cameo  Contrast 
Tied  for  Finest  Graded  by  PCGS 


{l)hoto  enlarged  to  tivice  actual  size) 

761  1897  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Another  intense  cameo  gem  with  out¬ 

standing  aesthetic  appeal.  A  hint  of  orange-gold  graces  the 
frosty  motifs  and  deep  mirror  fields.  Among  tlie  finest  siin  iv- 
ing  specimens  from  a  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  83  pieces; 
perhaps  a  little  more  than  one  third  of  that  number  can  be  ac¬ 
counted  for  today.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  finer  specimen  of 
the  date,  especially  once  confronted  with  the  visual  appeal  of 
the  piece* offered  here. 

PCG.S  Population:  3;  none  finer. 

.\t  this  point  the  run  of  l.iberty  Head  Proofs  ends.  Phis  coincides  with  the 
end  of  the  run  of  Liberty  Head  quarter  eagles  in  the  same  year. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  H. 
Childs. 


762  Grouping  of  Mint  State  Liberty  half  eagles:  ☆  1899  MS-60  ☆ 
1902-S  MS-60.  Red-gold  surfaces  ☆  1905  MS-61  ☆  1907  MS-61 
☆  1908  MS-60.  All  are  lustrous  with  yellow  gold  surfaces,  ex¬ 
cept  where  noted.  (Total:  5  pieces) 


Delightful  Matte  Proof  1908  Indian  $5 

First  Year  of  Issue 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

763  1908  Matte  Proof-64  (PCGS).  Honey  gold  surfaces  glow 

warmly  w'ith  rich  orange  toning  highlights  in  the  recessed  ar¬ 
eas.  One  of  167  Proofs  struck  in  the  first  year  of  Bela  Lyon 
Pratt’s  incused  Indian  design  type.  A  visually  appealing  Matte 
Proof  Indian  half  eagle,  choice  for  the  grade  and  devoid  of 
marks  of  any  consequence. 

Although  167  Proofs  were  struck,  and  probably  more  were  distributed  in 
1 908  due  to  the  novelty  of  the  design,  many  if  not  most  have  disappeared  in 
the  meantime.  Today,  one  would  be  hard  pressed  to  account  for  more  than 
50  different  specimens.  The  present  coin  is  essentially  the  same  qualiw  as 
the  time  it  was  first  sold  to  C.F.  Childs,  son  of  the  late  Walter  H.  Childs. 

In  1908  the  advent  of  the  new  Indian  Head  S5  (and  related  |2.50)  came  as 
a  surprise  to  numismatists.  Unlike  the  Saint-Gaudens  designs  for  the  $10 
and  $20  pieces,  the  quarter  eagles  and  half  eagles  were  not  widely  heralded. 
Perhaps  as  a  contrast  to  the  unstinting  praise  given  to  the  Saint-Gaudens 
designs,  the  Indian  designs  acted  as  a  foil,  an  outlet  for  passions.  Issues  of 
The  Numismatist  in  1908  are  filled  with  letters  from  collectors  and  dealers 
who  did  not  like  the  design  at  all.  In  a  way,  this  had  a  beneficial  effect  on 
dieir  rarity,  as  virtually  no  one  collected  either  business  strikes  or  Proofs  of 
either  denomination.  Within  a  few  years,  pieces  that  were  once  plentiful 
became  rare.  In  tbe  1940s,  when  there  was  a  great  reawakening  in  interest  in 
gold  coins,  “common"  Indian  Head  $2.50  and  $5  pieces  were  found  to  be 
virtually  unobtainable  in  higber  grades.  Beginning  in  a  large  way  in  the 
1980s,  when  numismalists  became  intensely  condition  conscious,  the  rarity 
of  such  pieces  became  even  better  known.  Today,  it  is  a  general  rule  of 
thumb  that  just  ahout  any  Indian  $5  in  a  grade  of  MS-63  or  finer  or  Proof-63 
or  finer  is  hard  to  find,  and  some  of  them  are  incredible  rarities.  .Llso  see 
our  comments  on  the  next  lot. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 
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BOWERS  AND  MERENA 


The  Waller  II.  Childs  Colleclion 


Gem  Proof  1909  Half  Eagle 

Roman  Gold  Finish 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actiuil  size) 

764  1909  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  highly  lustrous  yellow  gold  specimen 

with  the  appearance  of' a  Mint  State  coin.  One  of  the  Roman 
Gold  Finish  Proofs  that  displays  a  satiny  appearance  (rather 
than  the  granular  appearance  of  Matte  Proof  issues);  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  some  of  the  Proofs  with  this  finish  were  spent  as  busi¬ 
ness  strikes  by  inattentive  collectors  over  the  years.  From  a 
Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  78  pieces  (including  a  ver\'  few 
struck  in  the  Matte  Proof  format).  A  lovely  coin  overall,  one  of 
the  finest  sun'iving  of  perhaps  no  more  than  30  pieces  in  exist¬ 
ence  today. 

PCGS  Population:  5;  4  finer  (Proof-67  finest). 

In  connection  with  the  Matte  Proof  gold  coins  offered  in  tlie  Childs  Col¬ 
lection  we  reprint  correspondence  from  Baltimore  collector  Robert  Garrett 
(son  of  the  late  T.  Harrison  Garrett)  to  Philadelphia  dealer  Henry 
Chapman.  Garrett  was  seeking  to  add  to  and  keep  current  the  collection  of 
coins  he  inherited  from  his  father.  Henry  Chapman  was  one  of  the  most 
prominent  dealers  in  America  and  had  one  of  the  largest  retail  inventories. 
The  following  text  is  from  Q.  David  Bowers,  The  History  of  United  States  Coin¬ 
age  as  Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection,  1979,  page  477.  We  enter  the  scene 


on  Mardi  31,  1910,  when  Henry  Cha|)man  reported  to  Robert  (larrell  as  lo 
how  the  reference  catalogue  of  the  (.arrell  (iolletlioit  was  <ommg  along. 
(3ia|)man  had  been  commissioned  to  prepare  a  listing  of  the  holdings: 

“I  have  been  working  on  the  catalogue  of  Prinielon  and  have  the  gold 
about  completed.  This  will  leave  the  section  of  loreign  siKei  coins  to  he 
done,  as  my  brother  S.H.  Chapman  has  the  medals  neat  ly  completed. 

“I  have  a  large  and  line  stock  of  large  gold  coins  whit  It  I  think  would  add 
greatly  to  the  collection  and  would  like  to  know  if  you  would  like  to  see 
some  of  them  with  a  view  to  purchase. 

“1  noticed  in  the  collection  at  Princeton  that  you  lacked  the  1909  and  1910 
silver  and  gold  Proof  sets.  I  have  not  the  1909  gold  Piool  set  in  stock  at 
present  but  can  su|)ply  the  others  if  you  wish  them.  Also,  did  you  get  the 
Proof  cents  of  1909?  I'here  were  several  issues  of  Which  two  turned  out  to  be 
rare.” 

Robert  Garrett  re])lied  on  May  1 1,  1910: 

“I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  furnish  the  1910  silver  and  gold  Proof  coins, 
and  if  possible  to  secure  those  of  1909.  I  presume  that  the  premium  is  veiT 
slight,  if  any.  1  did  not  get  the  Proof  cents  of  1909  that  you  speak  of  ." 

With  this  assurance,  Henry'  Chapman  invoiced  to  Robert  Garrett  a  1910 
gold  Proof  set  ($37.50  f  ace  value)  for  #38.50,  and  a  1910  silver  Proof  set  f  or 
$1.50  on  December  13,  1910.  One  year  later,  on  December  15,  191 1,  gold 
and  silver  Proof  sets  of  the  191 1  year  were  sent  by  Hemy  Chapman  at  the 
same  figure,  which  he  noted  as  “exact  cost  at  the  Mint.”  fhe  1909  Proof  set 
remained  elusive: 

“I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  get  you  the  1909  gold  Proof  set,  but  will  be  oti 
the  lookout  for  one  and  as  soon  as  1  secure  it  will  let  you  know.  I  have  made 
inejuiries  in  every  directioti.” 

Today  in  1999  in  connection  with  the  Childs  Collection  this  is  ven  |)oi- 
gnant.  One  can  imagine  that  if  1 909  Proof  gold  coins  were  great  rarities  one 
year  after  they  were  issued,  they  became  rarer  as  years  went  by! 

.Mthough  we  are  somewhat  biased,  we  suspect  that  Just  about  any  reader 
of  the  present  catalogue  who  does  not  have  a  copy  of  the  award-winning 
book.  The  History  of  United  States  Coinage,  will  delight  in  owning  and  reading 
one.  There  is  an  interesting  story  having  to  do  with  this  volume,  which  was 
produced  for  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore.  The  powers  that 
be  at  the  university  suggested  that  a  historical  reference  book  oti  United 
States  coinage  would  be  a  very  slow  seller,  and  perhaps  within  10 years  1 ,000 
copies  could  be  sold.  Well,  a  sur|)risitig  thing  happened:  the  first  edition 
sold  out  almost  immediately,  another  printing  was  ordered,  and  by  now — in 
1999 — the  best  part  of  20,000  volumes  have  been  sold  in  multiple  printings! 
I’he  book  has  taken  top  honors  left  and  right  including  the  “Book  of  the 
Year  Award”  given  by  the  Numismatic  Literary  tiuild  and  the  “Robert 
Friedberg  Award”  given  by  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild.  Some  time 
ago  the  president  of  a  leading  rare  coin  company  stated  that  as  a  “instruc¬ 
tion  course”  in  .Wnerican  coinage,  anyone  joining  the  staff  of  his  company 
had  to  read  this  book! 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 
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rhe  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Lovely  Gem  Proof  1910  $5 

Roman  Gold  Finish 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

765  1910  Proof-65  (PCGS).  Brilliant  yellow  gold  with  slight  olive 

iridescence  present.  A  superb  specimen  of  the  highly  prized 
Roman  Gold  Finish  used  on  Proofs  of  this  year.  The  present 
coin  is  one  of  probably  fewer  than  30  to  50  pieces  surviving 
from  an  unknown  mintage,  although  250  was  given  in  the  Mint 
Report.  Record  keeping  must  have  been  erratic  this  year,  for  in 
1910  the  highly  improbable  figure  of  682  Proofs  is  given  for 
the  related  quarter  eagle. 

The  Roman  Gold  Finish  is  one  of  several  surface  styles  em¬ 
ployed  at  the  Mint  to  create  Proofs  1908-1915.  A  discussion  of 
these  is  given  in  Breen’s  Proof  coin  Encyclopedia,  although  the 
precise  method  for  applying  the  finish  to  the  dies  is  not  known 
today. 

PCGS  Population:  8;  1  finer  (Proof-66). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Impressive  Matte  Proof  1912  $5 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

767  1912  Matte  Proof-67  (PCGS).  Warm  honey  gold  with  a  hint  of 

olive  toning  on  the  obverse,  and  with  tlashy  orange  brilliance 
in  the  recessed  areas  of  the  reverse.  A  superlative  example  of 
the  design  type  and  minting  format.  The  matte  surfaces  of  this 
specimen  are  satiny — a  fine  sandblast  finish — and  moderately 
closer  in  appearance  to  the  Roman  Gold  Proofs  of  1909-1910 
than  the  surfaces  that  are  typically  considered  matte,  especially 
on  the  reverse.  From  a  Proof  mintage  for  the  date  of  144 
coins,  although  the  date  is  somewhat  rarer  than  that  sizeable 
figure  indicates.  One  of  the  finest  surviving  specimens  of  the 
date. 

PCGS  Population:  6;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Gem  Matte  Proof  1911  $5 

A  Return  to  the  Matte  Finish 

766  1911  Matte  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Deep  honey  gold  with  a  touch  of 

olive.  The  surfaces  glow  with  warm  mint  lustre,  and  the  aes¬ 
thetic  appeal  is  substantial.  Fhe  mintage  (juantity  is  unknown, 
although  the  report  of  139  Proofs  was  given.  As  noted  under 
our  offering  of  the  1909  $5,  Matte  Proofs  were  great  rarities  in 
their  own  time.  It  is  highly  unlikely  that  more  than  a  few  dozen 
1911  $5  Proofs  were  ever  distributed. 

In  this  year  the  Mint  made  a  return  to  the  Matte  Proof  or  sur¬ 
face  abandoning  the  Roman  Finish  used  the  year  before.  Fhe 
present  coin  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  in  existence  and, 
similar  to  its  companions,  comes  from  the  Mint  to  the  Childs 
Collection  to  the  successful  bidder  on  this  lot. 

PCG.S  Population:  5;  4  finer  (Pn)of-67). 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  .size) 
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The  Walter  IL  Childs  Collection 


Gem  Matte  Proof  1913  $5 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

768  1913  Matte  Proof-66  (PCGS).  Awarm  golden  specimen  with  a 

touch  of  olive  toning.  Satiny  matte  surfaces  exude  an  enchant¬ 
ing  blush  of  mint  lustre,  especially  so  in  the  recessed  areas. 
The  overall  appearance  is  substantially  more  matte-like  than 
the  issue  of  1912.  One  of  an  unknown  number  of  Proofs  of 
this  date  distributed,  quite  possibly  fewer  than  30  or  40  coins. 
Today,  the  1913  Matte  Proof  is  a  great  rarity  at  any  numerical 
level,  and  an  incredible  rarity  with  the  Proof-66  designation. 
As  noted  earlier  in  the  present  text,  population  reports,  while 
interesting  to  read,  do  not  at  all  reflect  the  number  of  different 
specimens  in  existence,  for  the  same  pieces  are  often  sent  in 
again  and  again. 

PCGS  Population:  10;  3  finer  (Proof-67). 

Believed  to  have  been  pu  rchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Attractive  Gem  Proof  1915  $5 

Lowest  Proof  Mintage  of  the  Type 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actwil  size) 


770  1915  Proof-65  (PCGS).  A  pale  golden  gem  with  a  blush  of  pale 

rose  toning.  The  satiny  surfaces  display  a  lustrous  glow  in  the 
recessed  areas.  Only  75  Proofs  of  the  date  were  struck,  the  low  ¬ 
est  Proof  production  figure  in  the  Indian  half  eagle  series.  I  low- 
■  ever,  while  the  figure  of  75  coins  is  interesting,  it  jjrobably  bears 
little  relationship  to  the  number  actually  distributed.  We  suggest 
that  perhaps  20  to  30  examples  exist  today,  probably  closer  to 
the  20  figure.  This  issue  has  been  considered  as  the  Holy  (nail 
of  the  Matte  Proof  $5  series.  A  small  proportion  of  that  number 
is  extant  today,  perhaps  on  the  order  of  30  or  so  pieces.  In  fact, 
many  consider  this  the  rarest  of  all  Proof  Indian  half  eagles. 

PCGS  Population:  5;  1  finer  (Proof-G?). 

Some  of  the  Proofs  of  this  date  were  reportedly  melted  in  1916-1917,  mak¬ 
ing  for  an  even  rarer  date. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.F.  Childs. 


Important  Gem  Proof  1914  $5 

Tied  for  Finest  Seen  by  PCGS 

769  1914  Matte  Proof-66  (PCGS).  An  impressive  gem  Proof  with  a 

whisper  of  pale  sky  blue  and  olive  on  honey  gold  surfaces.  The 
strike  is  superb  and  the  texture  ol  the  surfaces  is  immaculate. 
A  fmei  coin  cannot  be  imagined,  even  in  theory. 

Although  the  Mint  said  that  125  pieces  were  produced,  the 
great  rarity  of  the  1914  Matte  Proof  today  suggests  that  no¬ 
where  near  this  number  actually  reached  distribution.  We 
doubt  if  more  than  30  pieces  are  know'ii,  nearly  all  of  which  are 
far  below  the  present  coin  in  quality.  The  Matte  Proof  finish 
highlights  Bela  Lyon  Pratt’s  Indian  Head  beautifully  on  the 
present  coin. 

PCCkS  Populaliou:  2;  none  finer. 

Believed  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  C.h.  Clulds. 


{photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 
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'Fhe  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


Glittering  Gem  Mint  State  1916-S  $5 

Rare  So  Fine 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

771  1916-S  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  glittering  gem  half  eagle  with  strong 

lustre  on  satiny  smooth  surfaces.  A  blush  of  rose  highlights 
both  sides,  a  little  ice  cream  on  the  cake,  an  extra  touch  to 
what  is  already  a  ver)’  appealing  coin. 

The  1916-S  half  eagle  is  usually  found  in  worn  grades  from 
\T  to  AU.  Even  MS-60  or  MS-61  coins  would  be  considered 
rare.  At  the  MS-65  level  the  piece  is  of  incredible  rarity  and 
importance.  During  the  time  this  piece  was  struck,  virtually  no 
numismatist  was  interested  in  collecting  them.  Thus,  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  a  piece  such  as  this  is  strictly  a  matter  of  chance.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know'  how  C.F.  Childs  obtained  it. 

PCGS  Population:  6;  1  finer  (MS-66). 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

772  1929  MS-65  (PCGS).  A  highly  lustrous  and  satiny  gem  spec 

men  with  attractive  ntse  iridescence  on  both  sides.  A  truly  sii 
perb  specimen  of  an  issue  which  when  seen  is  typically  Mir 
State,  hut  in  lower  numerical  levels.  This  lustrous  gem  is  one  c 
the  very’  finest  in  existence  and  no  doubt  will  attract  quite  a  b' 
of  attention  and  excitement  when  it  crosses  the  auction  bloc! 

The  1929  represents  the  last  half  eagle  struck  after  1916-S.  1 
seems  to  be  the  case  that  virtually  the  entire  mintage  was  hel 
back  by  the  Treasur\-  Department  and  melted  following  th 
Gold  Order  issued  by  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1933. 

Again,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  how  C.F.  Childs  of 
tained  this  coin — perhaps  directly  from  the  Treasury  Depari 
ment  (considering  that  his  firm  was  the  largest  dealer  i 
.America  in  government  bonds,  he  must  have  had  some  ver 
close  connections).  In  any  event,  the  details  of  acquisition  wi 
remain  somewhat  of  a  mysteiT,  while,  numismatically,  th 
quality  and  desirability  of  the  coin  speaks  for  itself. 

PGCiS  Population:  7;  none  finer. 

In  19-15  C.F.  Childs  made  a  great  effort  to  obtain  a  1929  $5  gol 
piece,  corresponding  with  many  leading  numismatists  of  the  era,  in 
eluding  Frederick  IF.  Gei.ss,  B.  Max  Mehl,  Wayte  Raymond,  Lloyd  t 
Cettys,  .Abner  Kreisberg  (Coin  Gallery)  and  others. 


- - - - 

Classic  1929  Half  Eagle  Rarity 

Tied  for  Finest  Certified  by  PCGS 
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I  he  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


,ac;les _ 

niiring  the  era  of  his  collecting,  circa  1870-1906,  Walter  H. 
lilds  essentially  stopjx'cl  at  the  $5  denomination,  riins,  the 
0  pieces  olfered  here  were  primarily  acquired  by  his  descen- 
nts,  including  purchases  from  Ruth  and  Charles  Creen. 
rhe  examjdes  offered  are  varied,  and  include  a  nice  selec- 
n  of  early  pieces  1799-1803  as  well  as  several  high  quality 
dian  Head  coins  that  will  be  ideal  for  a  date  or  type  set. 


Important  1799  Small  Stars  $10 

High  Condition  Census 


73  1799  Breen-6838,  Breen-3C.  Rarity-6  +  .  Small  Stars.  AU-58 

(PCGS).  Light  greenish  gold  with  slightly  reflective  fields.  An 
aesthetically  desirable  example  and  quite  scarce  as  a  variety. 
.Although  1799  eagles  are  quite  common,  even  in  higher 
grades,  as  a  date,  this  population  is  primarily  based  on  quanti¬ 
ties  of  Mint  State  sun  ivors  from  the  Breen-4E  and  5G  combi¬ 
nations.  .All  other  varieties  are  scarce  or  rare  in  higher  grades. 
This  variety  is  probably  known  only  to  the  extent  of  1 5  or  so 
coins  with  only  one  finer  than  this,  based  on  our  (Mark 
Borckardt’s)  notes.  This  piece  ranks  very  high  in  the  Condition 
Census. 


Desirable  1799  Eagle 


74  1799  Breen-6838,  B-4B,  Rarity-3.  Net  EF-45;  sharpness  of  AU- 

33,  cleaned  with  rim  humps.  An  attractive  coin  despite  the  im¬ 
pairments  mentioned.  Bright  greenish  gold  and  quite  sharply 
struck.  Ellis  coinage  date,  along  with  1801,  are  the  two  most 
common  dates  in  the  early  series  from  1795  to  1804.  A  candi¬ 
date  for  the  type  collector. 


Popular  1801  Eagle 


775  1801  Breen-6843,  B-2B.  Rarity-3.  EF-45.  Eight  orange-gold 

with  considerable  remaining  lustre.  Certainly  vety  desirable 
despite  numerous  tinv  handling  marks,  fhis  is  clearly  the  most 
available  variety  of  all  early  eagles,  ideal  for  the  date  or  type 
collector.  Of  course,  in  absolute  terms  the  issue  is  fairly  rare — 
with  a  population  in  the  multiple  hundreds  of  examples,  hut 
probably  not  over  1 ,000. 


Important  1803  Eagle 

Breen- IB  Rarity 
Probable  Condition  Census 


776  1803  Breen-6844,  B-IB.  Rarity-5  +  .  Small  Reverse  Stars.  AU- 

50.  Lustrous  light  yellow  gold  with  faint  orange  toning.  Lightly 
abraded  surfaces,  especially  on  the  obverse.  Somewhat  weakly 
impressed  although  well  centered,  lliis  veiy  important  coin  is 
a  rarity  among  the  early  gold  with  just  35  to  40  coins  estimated 
to  suiv’ive.  This  example  is  probably  among  the  top  six  or  so 
known. 


777  Grouping  of  Liberty  and  Indian  Head  eagles:  ☆  1 853  Net  EE- 
45;  sharpness  of  .AC -50,  obverse  scratch  ☆  1906-D  Net  .AU-50; 
shar})ness  of  AL'-58,  lightly  polished  ☆  1907  Liberty.  Net  .AT- 
50;  sharpness  of  AU-55,  brushed  ☆  1909-S  Net  E-15;  sharpness 
of  VE-25,  several  scratches  on  obverse  ☆  1914  Net  EE-40; 
sharpness  of  EF-45,  cleaned,  ('fotal:  5  pieces) 

778  Quartette  of  Liberty  eagles,  each  grading  EF-45:  ☆  1880.  .At¬ 
tractive  toning  ☆  1882.  Lightly  toned  ☆  1894.  Eight  toning 
mainly  at  the  |)eri])heries  ☆  1895.  .Attractive  sm  faces.  Each 
piece  dis])lays  some  lustre.  (4'otal:  4  pieces) 

779  Grouping  of  lustrous  Liberty  eagles:  ☆  1 88 1  -S  .AT-58  ☆  1 899 
MS-00  ☆  1901  AU-58  ☆  19(M  .Al  -55  ☆  1905  .AU-50.  (  Eotal;  5 
pieces) 
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Lustrous  1907  Indian  Eagle 

No  Periods 


780  1907  Indian,  No  Periods.  MS-63,  Warm  golden  toning.  A 
highly  Instrons  example  of  the  first  collectible  issue  in  the  In¬ 
dian  eagle  series  (the  other  1907  Indian  eagle  issues  are  low- 
mintage  pattern  rarities).  Nicely  struck. 

t  his  is  the  first  widely  circulating  issue  of  the  new  Indian  Head  design  hy 
.Augustus  Saint-Ciaudens.  In  1905  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  cotninis- 
sioned  artist  Saint-Ciaudens  to  redesign  the  entire  .American  coinage  lioin 
the  cent  to  the  $20.  The  sculptor  hecame  ill.  and  hy  the  time  of  his  death,  on 
■August  5,  1907,  essential  work  had  been  completed  Just  for  the  $  10  and  $20 
(the  latter  denomination  being  the  lamous  MCMN'll  style). 

The  Indian  Head  $10  depicts  Miss  Liberty  wearing  a  male  Indian  head¬ 
dress  and  is  a  stylistic  rather  than  actual  representation.  I  here  is  a  possibil¬ 
ity  that  one  of  Saint-Hauclens'  mistresses  or  at  least  intimate  ac(|uaintances, 
Davida  Cilark,  was  the  model.  In  1907  a  great  hue  and  ciy  arose  in  .America 
when  it  was  falsely  printed  in  the  po[)ular  press  that  the  dei^iction  was  of  an 
Irish  waitress  named  Mary  C’.unningham.  Why  there  should  he  a  prejudice 
against  such  a  person  is  not  known,  but  the  situation  provided  fodder  f'oi 
much  discussion. 

On  the  numismatic  scene,  the  new  design  w  as  warmly  received,  and  it  gar¬ 
nered  much  praise  in  various  catalogues  and  Journals.  'The  reverse  design, 
depicting  a  standing  eagle,  was  essentially  adopted  by  Bela  Lyon  Pratt,  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  Saint-C.auclens,  when  Pratt  fell  heir  to  a  part  of  the  coinage  redesign 
project  and  created  the  1908-dated  $2.50  and  $5. 

781  Trio  of  Indian  eagles:  ☆  1908  No  Motto.  AU-58.  Brilliant  and 
lustrous  ☆  1910-D  AU-55.  Lustrous  ☆  1911  AU-50.  Subdued 
lustre  with  light  toning.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


DOUBLE  EAGLES _ 

Our  comments  concerning  Walter  H.  Childs  and  the  $20  • 
nomination  echo  our  remarks  under  our  heading  for  $ 
eagles.  These  were  not  collected  by  him,  and  the  pieces  tl 
exist  today  in  the  Childs  Collection  were  acquired  at  a  la 
date  by  his  descendants. 

rhe  Following  offering  of  $20  pieces  mainly  consists 
readily  available  issues,  sharply  accented  by  several  truly  i 
table  coins,  among  which  we  mention  a  lovely  MCM\TI  (19« 
High  Relief  and  a  landmark  1932  rarity. 


Double  Eagle  Quartette 

784  Quartette  of  double  eagles:  ☆  1 852  AU-50.  Subdued  lustre 
1 853  EE-4()  ☆  1 857  EE-4()  ☆  1 859-S  EE-45.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

San  Francisco  $20  Selection 

785  Grouping  of  double  eagles  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint: 

1856-S  VF-3()  ☆  1863-S  \'F-35.  Rich  toning  on  both  sides 
1865-S\'E-20  ☆  1867-S\'E-20  ☆  1887-S\T-35.  (Total:  5  piece 

Liberty  $20  Offering 

786  Selection  of  double  eagles:  ☆  1 864-S  Net  \T-20;  sharpness  < 
VE-30,  cleaned  ☆  1870-S  Net  \T-20;  sharpness  of  VF-3 
cleaned  ☆  1876-S  Net  \T-25;  sharpness  of  \T-35,  cleaned 
1879-S  Net  VE-35;  sharpness  of  EE-45,  rim  nick  ☆  1899  Net  El 
40;  sharpness  of  AU-50,  polished  ☆  1900-S  Net  \T-30;  sharj 
ness  of  EE-40,  obverse  scratches.  (Total:  6  pieces) 

787  Trio  of  double  eagles:  ☆  1 868-S  \T-25  ☆  1873  Open  3.  VE-5 
☆  1875-S\T-20.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


Lustrous  Mint  State  1915  $10 


San  Francisco  $20  Quartette 

788  Grouping  of  double  eagles  from  the  San  Francisco  Mint: 

1872-S  EE-45  ☆  1874-S  EE-40  ☆  1884-S  AU-53.  Lustrous  wil 
some  light  toning  ☆  1885-S  EE-40.  (Total:  4  pieces) 

789  Trio  of  double  eagles:  ☆  1878-S  \T-25  ☆  1880-S  \T-35 
1902-S\’E-35.  (I'otal:  3  pieces) 


782  1915  MS-64.  Bright,  satiny  surfaces  display  strong  cartwheel 

lustre.  A  lovely  near-gem  sjjecimen. 

The  1915  $10  is  an  ideal  date  for  “type,"  offering  a  combination  of  fairly 
high  grade  and  fairly  reasonable  market  price. 


Quartette  of  Liberty  Double  Eagles 

790  Quartette  of  lustrous  double  eagles:  ☆  1888-SAL -55  ☆  18( 
AU-58  ☆  1898-S  AU-55  ☆  1901-S  AU-58.  (Total:  4  pieces) 


783  1932  MS-64.  Rich  golden  surfaces  display  a  blush  of  rose  and 

olive.  An  intense  blast  of  mint  lustre  graces  both  sides  of  this 
glittering  near-gem  Indian  eagle. 

This  represents  the  last  readily  obtainable  date  among  regular  issue  $10 
jtieces.  Additional  coins  were  struck  with  the  1933  date,  hut  most  were 
melted,  and  totlay  they  are  considered  to  be  great  rarities. 


791  Group  of  Liberty  and  Saint-Gaudens  double  eagles:  ☆  1891 
EE-40  ☆  1905-S  EE-45  ☆  1906  EE-45  ☆  1910-S  EF-45  ☆1915 
EE-45.  An  attractive  group  with  each  piece  being  toned.  (Tot; 
5  pieces) 

Group  of  San  Francisco  $20 

792  Quartette  of  San  Francisco  double  eagles:  ☆  1 892-S  AU-50 
1 894-S  AU-50  ☆  1 897-S  AU-50  ☆  1 904-S  AU-53  PL.  E;ich  pie 
is  histrous.  (Total:  4  pieces) 
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Lustrous  1907-D  Liberty  $20 

793  1  90  7-D  MS-64.  A  satiny  near-gem  specimen  with  strong  lustre 

and  attractive  rose  toning  highlights.  The  final  year  of  the  Lib¬ 
erty  double  eagle  series  ( 1 850- 1 907). 

While  ilie  1907-1)  $20  is  not  a  rarity,  it  is  wrapped  with  a  generous  atnonnt 
of  histon  and  romance.  .Struck  duritig  the  second  year  ol  regitlar  ojieration 
of  the  Detner  Mint,  the  piece  no  doubt  was  made  from  metal  produced  iti 
the  Ca  ijiple  C'.reek  ('.old  District  about  75  miles  to  the  southwest  of  Denver. 
Today,  the  histon'  of  the  Denver  Mitit  is  (piite  interesting,  atid  anyone  visit¬ 
ing  Colorado  will  ftnd  a  stop  at  the  Mint  to  he  qitite  rewarding.  Tours  are 
provided  for  visitors,  and  a  boutique  shop  offers  modern  coins  for  sale.  The 
last  titne  we  visited — this  must  have  been  about  20  years  ago — there  was  a 
loan  exhibition  of  Clark,  Cruher  coins  on  view.  Today  the  Detiver  Mint  has 
the  distitiction  that  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  primary  mints  to  still  oper¬ 
ate  in  its  original  structure  (although  it  was  expanded  in  the  193()s). 


“Proofs,”  were  made  as  business  strikes. 

On  the  present  coin,  a  wire  rim  is  seen  around  much  of  the 
border.  Years  ago,  numismatists  aspired  to  have  one  each  of 
the  Wire  Rim  and  Flat  Rim  varieties,  as  these  were  listed  in 
xh^-Guide  Book.  Today,  they  are  still  listed,  but  few  collectors 
care.  The  rim  does  not  represent  a  distinct  variety  but, 
rather,  simply  is  an  artifact  of  excess  metal  being  s(|ueezed 
between  the  collar  and  the  die.  For  consistency,  the  variety 
should  be  de-listed  from  the  Guide  Rook,  as  various  wire  rims 
are  not  listed  elsewhere. 

The  MCMXTI  High  Relief  $20  is  considered  by  many  nu¬ 
mismatists  to  be  the  high  point  of  .American  coinage  art. 
And,  indeed,  a  choice  specimen  such  as  the  Childs  Collec¬ 
tion  coin  is  beautiful  to  behold.  The  present  piece  will  be  a 
much  appreciated  addition  to  a  fine  cabinet. 

The  stoiT  of  the  MCAlYll  High  Relief  double  eagle  is  among  the  best 
known  of  all  numismatic  tales,  and  certainly  bears  a  brief  retelling  here. 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  desiring  to  improve  the  artistic  tjuality  of 
circulating  American  coinage,  commissioned  his  long-time  friend,  .Vugus- 
tus  Saint-C.audens,  to  create  new  motifs  for  every  denotnination  from  the 
cent  to  the  double  eagle. 

In  his  studio  in  Cornish,  New  Ham|)shire,  the  artist  (u  eitared  sketches 
and  models.  By  the  summer  of  1907,  he  had  essentially  finished  the  work 
for  the  Indian  Head  $  1 0  and  the  related  $20,  the  latter  being  modeled  af¬ 
ter  his  statue  of  lictoty  for  the  Sherman  N'icton  Monument  in  New  York 
City's  C.entral  Park  (just  a  few  steps  away  from  the  Park  Lane  Hotel  where 
we  will  be  holding  the  Childs  Collection  sale — bring  yotir  camera  and  take 
a  picture  of  it  while  you  are  there). 

The  use  of  Roman  numerals  on  the  models  (the  first  time  ever  for 
.\mei  ican  federal  coinage)  added  a  jileasant  and  unusual  touch  to  the  de¬ 
signs.  The  artist  died  on  .August  .3,  1907,  without  having  seen  a  finished 
example  of  the  MCMN'll  as  offered  here.  .Afterward,  his  assistant.  Henry 
Hering,  continued  the  work  and  completed  the  models.  great  contre¬ 
temps  erupted  between  President  Roosevelt  and  Chief  Kngraver  Charles 
Barber  at  the  Mint.  Barber  was  angry  that  Roosevelt  had  ci  itici/ed  the 
current  designs  (including  Barber’s  Liberty  1  lead  dime,  (luarter.  and  hall 
dollar  first  minted  in  1892)  and  had  selet  ted  an  outside  artist  to  jirepare 
coin  designs.  Traditiotially,  coin  motifs  were  the  work  of  the  Kngraving 
De|)artment  of  the  Mint  itself  (althotigh  there  had  been  exieptions). 

Barber  protested  that  the  High  Relief  Of  the  design  was  umuceptable 
for  high-speed  coinage,  and  that  the  new  design  was  not  feasible. 
Roosevelt  engaged  in  a  little  “war"  with  the  Mint,  calling  it  his  "pet 
crime,”  and  stated  that  if  Only  one  coin  could  be  struck  per  day,  that's  the 
way  it  would  hel  In  time,  some  I  1.250  MCMN'll  pieces  were  struc  k,  at  the 
rate  of  several  hundred  or  more  [ler  day.  but  with  dilTu  iiltv  as  it  took 
three  blows  of  the  coining  press  to  fully  bring  up  the  relief  on  the  design. 
Once  this  t|uantitv  had  been  made.  Barber  redesigned  the  $20,  shaiqiK 
lowered  the  relief,  and  eliminated  the  Roman  ntnnerals.  1  he  modilied 
Baihei  design  continued  to  he  pioduced  through  and  iiu  hiding  193.3. 


Impressive  MCMVII  High  Relief  $20 

An  American  Artistic  Classic 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

794  MCMVII  (1907)  High  Relief.  MS-64  (PCGS).  Satiny  golden 
surfaces  display  a  strong  degree  of  Itistre  and  attractive  pale 
olive  toning  highlights.  The  bright  snrfaces  appear  somewhat 
matte-like  at  first  glance,  adding  greatly  to  the  overall  eye  aj)- 
peal  of  the  coin.  At  this  ptiint  we  interject  the  comment  that 
what  is  a  “Proof”  of  the  MCMV'II  and  what  is  not  is  a  matter  of 
discussion,  and  there  are  probably  some  who  might  call  this  a 
“I’roof.”  However,  we  feel  that  it,  as  well  as  certain  other 
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Saint-Gaudens  Quartette 

Quartette  of  Mint  State  double  eagles:  ☆  1 908  No  Motto.  MS- 
60  ☆  191 1-D  MS-61  ☆  1916-S  MS-61  ☆  1925  MS-61.  Each  is 
brilliant  and  lustrous.  ( l  otal:  4  [tieces) 

Pair  of  double  eagles:  ☆  1912  AU-58.  Satitiy  lusti  e  ☆  1914-S 
.\U-50.  Litstrous.  (  Eotal:  2  pieces) 


Choice  and  Lustrous  1913  $20 


1913  MS-64  (PCGS).  Strong  cartwheel  lustre  radiates  boldly 
on  satiny  surfaces.  A  touch  of  pale  olive  toning  adds  to  the 
overall  appeal.  fairly  scarce  date  in  grades  approaching  gem 
Mint  State.  Choice  for  the  grade. 


Trio  of  Mint  State  $20 

Trio  of  MS-63  double  eagles:  ☆  1923-D  ☆  1924  ☆  1928.  Each 
is  brilliant  and  lustrous.  (Total:  3  pieces) 


(photo  enlarged  to  twice  actual  size) 

799  1932  MS-64  (PCGS).  \'en-  lustrous  with  satiny  surfaces,  a  coin 

that  challenges  the  gem  categoiT  and  ranks  as  one  of  the  finest 
we  have  ever  seen.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  landmark  among  late 
donhie  eagles,  an  attraction  that  should  create  a  great  deal  of 
attention  as  it  crosses  the  block.  Although  1,101,750  pieces 
were  reported  to  have  been  minted,  it  seems  that  virtually  all 
went  to  the  melting  pot  after  the  Gold  Order  of  1933.  In  the 
meantime  only  a  few  had  been  released  into  circulation  and  to 
interested  collectors  (at  the  time  theTreasun'  Department  was 
veiT  kind  to  numismatists  and  obligingly  furnished  specimens 
of  current  coinage  upon  re(|uest).  How  many  were  released  is 
not  known,  but  it  could  not  have  been  a  large  number,  as  only 
about  50  to  100  pieces  are  known  to  exist  today. 

In  tlie  lollowiiig  year,  1933,  the  Philadelphia  Mint  stniek  445,500  pieces.  It 
seems  that  some  of  these  were  made  available  to  interested  numismatists,  in 
keeping  with  the  Mint’s  policy  at  the  time.  Indeed.  President  Roosevelt’s 
llrst  secretary  of  the  I'reasury  was  none  other  than  William  H.  Woodin.  the 
most  famous  student  of  .-Vinerican  gold  coins  at  the  time  (having  written  ex¬ 
tensively  on  the  series  and  having  collected  man\  important  pieces,  includ¬ 
ing  the  uni(]ue  1870-S  $3).  Later,  in  1944,  the  'Preasiin'  Department  all  of  a 
sudden  came  up  with  the  notion  that  1933  $20  pieces  were  illegal  to  own, 
and  set  about  seizing  as  many  exam|)les  as  it  could  find — in  wliat  seems  to  be 
a  patently  unfair  exercise  of  government  might  against  unfortunate  numis¬ 
matists.  I'oday,  the  cliance  survival  of  a  specimen  pedigreed  to  tlie  King 
Karouk  Collection  has  prom|)ted  a  court  challenge  to  what  seems  to  be  a 
very  weak  position  held  by  the  government.  If  the  challenge  prevails — and 
we  hope  that  it  does,  we  wonder  what  redress  the  government  might  wish  to 
make  to  the  families  of  numismatists  of  years  ago  who  had  their  pieces 
seized  or  were  told  to  turn  them  in  (the  Eliasberg  family  being  an  example). 


Exceptional  1932  $20  Rarity 

Final  Collectible  Date  in  the  Series 
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MTERNC()INS 


800  1878  pattern  dollar.  Pollock-1737,  Judd-1554.  Rarity-7. 

Barber’s  Liberty  Head.  VF-35.  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Deep 
steel  gray  with  lighter  rose  gray  high  points.  Obverse  with  Wil¬ 
liam  Barber’s  head  of  Liberty  to  left,  in  her  hair  a  crown  with 
LIBER  Pt  upon  it,  IN  GOD  WE  TRUST  above  Liberty’s  head, 
date  below,  seven  stars  left,  six  stars  right;  this  obverse  re¬ 
sembles  Morgan’s  Liberty  on  the  dollars  of  1878-1921  more  so 
than  Barber’s  designs  for  the  circulating  dimes,  quarters,  and 
half  dollars  of  1892-1916.  Reverse  with  standing  eagle, 
UNITED  STATES  OE  AMERICA  arcs  above  the  eagle,  E 
PLURIBL'S  UNUM  in  a  smaller  arc  within  that  legend,  ONE 
DOLLAR  cuiwes  below  the  eagle.  An  unusual  pattern  in  that  it 
is  circulated,  or  at  the  veiy  least,  a  pattern  that  saw  long-term 
duty  as  a  pocket  piece. 

Weiglit:  406.7  grains;  diameter:  38.0  mm. 


Popular  1879  Metric  Dollar  Pattern 

William  Barber’s  Design 


Important  1879  Goloid  Metric  $1  Pattern 
P-1822,J-1 626,  Rarity-6 


802  1879  pattern  dollar.  P-1822,  J-1626.  Rarity-6.  Proof-66 

(PCGS).  Goloid  alloy.  Reeded  edge.  Attractive  medium  silver 
gray  surfaces  display  Hashes  of  pastel  iridescence  on  the  ob¬ 
verse,  with  more  subdued  sky  blue  toning  on  the  reverse.  De¬ 
signed  by  William  Barber.  Obverse  with  head  of  Liberty  to  lef  t, 
ribbon  in  bair,  LI  BERTA’  on  ribbon,  long  ribbon  ends  extend 
into  field,  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  arcs  above,  date  below.  Re¬ 
verse  with  15.3-G./236.7-S/28-Ck/14  GRAMS  within  circle  of 
38  stars,  UNI  EED  STATES  OE  AMERICiA  and  100  GEN  I  S  in 
a  circle  at  rim,  CiOLOID  MEl  RIG  DOLLAR  and  DEO  ES  I 
.GLORIA  in  a  circle  betw'een  outer  legends  and  inner  starred 
circle.  The  1879  P-1822  dollar  is  fairly  scarce  at  all  levels,  al¬ 
though  hardly  a  rarity  in  the  context  of  pattern  coins.  How¬ 
ever,  most  pieces  are  at  significantly  lower  levels,  some  show¬ 
ing  signs  of  light  circulation.  This  superb  gem  Proof-66  will  be 
a  fantastic  addition  to  even  the  most  advanced  collection  of 
patterns. 

Weight:  217.5  grains;  Diameter:  32.9  mm;  Specific  gravity  10.50. 

Relieved  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  ft. 
Childs. 


Calieornia  Small 
Denomination  Gold 


801  1879  pattern  dollar.  P-1813,  J-1617.  Rarity-3.  Proof-64 

(PCGS).  Silver.  Reeded  edge.  Mainly  bright  with  pale  golden 
highlights  on  lightly  frosted  motifs  and  mirror  fields.  Dies  by 
William  Barber.  Bust  of  Liberty  to  left  on  obverse,  crown  in 
hair,  LIBERIA’  on  crown,  E  PLURIBUS  UNUM  arcs  above, 
date  below  bust,  seven  stars  left,  six  stars  right.  Reverse  with 
UNI  EED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  around,  ONE  DOLLAR  be¬ 
low  partial  wreath,  wreath  closed  with  cartouche  at  top,  DEO 
EST  GLORIA  within  cartouche,  895.8  S/4.2-G./1 00-C./25 
GRAMS  (silver,  gold,  and  copper  content,  plus  weight)  within 
beaded  circle  within  wreath. 

This  is  one  of  an  interesting  span  of  pattern  dollars  empha¬ 
sizing  the  dates  1878-1880.  The  jiresent  piece  was  one  of  the 
metric  series,  with  gold  content,  and  w'as  part  of  an  experi¬ 
ment  to  reduce  the  overall  weight  of  the  silver  dollar  hy  includ¬ 
ing  gold,  and  also  to  appease  two  separated  |)oIitical  interests 
silverites  and  gold  fanciers. 

Wcigfil;  387.5  grains;  Diamcler:  35.8  mm. 

Relieved  to  have  been  purchased  from  the  Mint  by  Walter  It. 
Clulds. 


803  Selection  of  California  Small  Denomination  gold  quarters 
and  half  dollars  including:  Octagonal  quarter;  ☆  1881  Breen 
Gillio-799M.  Indian  Head.  Rarity-5.  MS-63  PL.  Round  cpiar- 
ters:  ☆  1872/1  BCi-870.  Indian  Head.  Rarity-3.  MS-60.  Die 
State  II,  cud  at  7  and  2  in  date  ☆  1881  BG-887.  hulian  Head. 
Rarity-4.  MS-62  PL.  Round  half  dollar:  ☆  1853  B(i-415.  Libertv 
Head.  Low  Rarity-6.  EF-45.  A  nice  example  of  Period  1  coin¬ 
age,  lightly  worn  due  to  a  stint  in  actual  circulation  during  the 
days  of  the  tiold  Rush.  .A  great  group  of  pieces  that  has  been 
hidden  away  for  over  a  centuiT.  (  fotal:  4  pieces) 

End  of  Sale 
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NUMISMATIC  NOTES 

'So 

The  Collection  of 

Walter  H.  Childs 

and 

Its  Successive  Owners 


Introduction 

During  the  past  25  years  there  has  been  an  intense  interest  in  the 
listoiy  of  numismatics.  Various  publications  focusing  upon  collec- 
ors,  dealers,  and  other  coin-collecting  figures  of  years  ago  have 
tlayed  to  a  wide  and  enthusiastic  audience.  In  my  own  experience, 
he  chronicles  of  the  collecting  activities  of  such  luminaries  as  the 
iarrett  family,  the  Nonveb  family,  Virgil  M.  Brand,  Louis  E.  Elias- 
erg,  Sr.,  have  been  published  to  favorable  reviews,  and  most  have 
een  sufficiently  popular  as  to  require  reprinting. 

In  a  wider  venue,  articles  dealing  with  nostalgia,  published  in  Coin 
Vorld,  Nurnisynatic  News,  The  Numismatist,  COINage,  and  Coins  maga- 
ine  have  attracted  appreciative  audiences  in  the  general  field  of  coin 
ollecting. 

A  closer  view  is  provided  by  The  Asylum,  journal  of  the  Numismatic 
iibliomania  Society,  whose  readers  gloiy  in  the  emergence  of  trivia 
elating  to  their  numismatic  heroes,  such  as  Sylvester  S.  Crosby,  W. 
Tiot  Woodward,  the  Chapman  brothers,  Edgar  H.  Adams,  and 
ieorge  F.  Heath — to  give  the  shortest  of  short  lists.  Similarly,  recita- 
lons  of  the  activities  of  numismatic  rascals  such  as  Edward  Hesslein, 
lint  Director  Henry  R.  Linderman,  and  Ed.  Frossard  ()unior,  not 
enior)  attract  attention. 

Numismatic  study  and  research  has  come  to  the  fore,  and  today  in 
999  there  are  more  dedicated,  knowledgeable  men  and  women 
ngaged  in  this  field  than  ever  before.  Along  the  w'ay,  many  new  dis- 
overies  are  being  made,  and  the  enjoyment  of  numismatics  is  being 
nhanced  immeasurably. 

To  those  interested  in  numismatics,  this  section  of  the  Walter  H. 
diilds  Collection  catalogue  is  dedicated.  Perhaps  these  are  pages  to 
e  read  in  leisure,  before  and  after  the  sale.  Although  the  era  of  the 
diilds  Collection  extends  from  circa  1870  to  the  present  day,  the 
acus  is  upon  the  activities  of  Walter  H.  C>hilds  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
iiry  and  the  correspondence  and  activities  of  Charles  fredeiick 
Tildsinthe  1940s  and  1950s. 

The  Numismatic  World  of  Walter  H.  Childs 

We  do  not  know  wlien  Walter  H.  (diilds  became  fascinated  with 
are  coins.  Family  tradition  has  it  that  the  time  is  circa  1870,  which 
/ould  have  been  when  Childs  was  18  years  old.  At  that  time  he  had 
een  em[)loyed  by  the  Estey  Organ  (.ompany  for  two  yeais,  and  was 
lelping  with  family  finances  in  the  sup|)ort  of  his  widowed  mothei 


and  his  younger  brother.  His  personal  assets  were  modest  at  best,  and 
no  doubt  the  scope  of  his  purchases  was  equally  modest.  Most  prob¬ 
ably,  he  gathered  coins  from  circulation  and  by  modest  purchases 
from  dealers.  When  unusual  pieces  came  to  light,  such  as  silver  coins, 
which  had  not  been  in  circulation  since  1862,  Childs  acquired  them. 
Thus,  he  accumulated  many  duplicates  of  interesting  pieces,  the 
“trimes”  of  the  1850s  being  examples.  He  probably  collected  without 
the  benefit  of  having  significant  information  about  coins. 

There  w  ere  no  price  guides  available,  no  definitive  lists  of  which 
coins  had  been  minted  and  which  had  not,  and  no  widely  circulated 
collecting  periodicals.  Vhe  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  launched 
as  a  monthly  magazine  by  the  American  Numismatic  and  Achaeo- 
logical  Society  in  May  1 866,  was  experiencing  turbulent  w'aters,  and 
in  April  1870  its  last  monthly  issue  w  as  published.  The  editorial  office 
was  moved  from  New'  York  City  to  Boston,  where  it  became  a  quar¬ 
terly  under  the  aegis  of  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society. 

Reference  books  were  very  limited.  One  book.  An  American 
Numismatical  Manual,  written  by  Dr.  Montroville  W.  Dickeson,  and 
published  in  1859,  was  the  only  comprehensive  listing  of  United 
States  coins  from  half  cents  to  double  eagles.  Enough  copies  were 
sold  that  two  later  editions  were  published  in  1860  and  1865,  both 
slightly  retitled  asd«  American  Numismatic  Manual.  In  this  era  the 
adjectival  form  of  numismatics  had  not  been  standardized,  and  in 
addition  to  numismatical  the  cumbersome  numismatological  was  some¬ 
times  seen. 

Collecting  groups  had  been  formed  in  several  eastern  cities  includ¬ 
ing  the  American  Numismatic  Society  (New  York  City;  the  group 
flourished  but  briefly,  in  1858  and  1859,  then  became  moribund  until 
1865,  when  it  was  revivified  as  the  American  Numismatic  and  .\r- 
chaeological  Society,  the  aforementioned  progenitor  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Numismatics.  Laurels  for  the  earliest  group  go  to  the  I’hila- 
delphia  Numismatic  Society,  which  was  conceived  in  Decembei  1857 
and  formally  organized  on  )anuar\  1,  1858,  edging  out  the  American 
Numismatic  Society  by  a  few  months.  Other  groups  that  had  been 
formed  by  1870  include  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society  (1860),  the 
New'  1  faven  Numismatic  Societv  ( 1 862),  New  5'ork  Numismatic  Soci¬ 
ety  (founded  in  i864,  dissolved  in  1866),  and  Essex  Countv  .\nti(]uar- 
ian  and  Numismatic  Society  (New  jersey,  1869). 

A  few  years  later  in  1877,  the  \  ermont  Numismatic  Sot  ietv  w.is  or¬ 
ganized  in  Burlington  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  state,  about  as  fat 
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as  any  town  conld  be  from  Childs’  town  of  Brattleboro  in  tlie  south¬ 
east.  The  first  annual  meeting  of  the  gronji  took  place  on  June  5, 
1877,  in  parlors  at  the  American  Hotel  in  Burlington.  No  mention  of' 
Walter  H.  Childs  has  been  found  in  early  mentions  of  the  group,  as 
reported  in  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics. 

Focus  Upon  Coin  Sources  (1884-1886) 

A  notebook  kept  by  Walter  H.  Childs  circa  1884-1886  included  no¬ 
tations  of  the  following  nnmismatists  believed  to  have  been  sources 
for  coins  or  information.  He  had  other  suppliers  as  well,  hut  these 
seem  to  have  been  important  for  the  several  years  indicated; 

Henr\'  .\lilborn,  31  Exchange  Street,  Boston. 

George  \'irgin,  2  Gornhill,  Boston. 

F.M.  Alden,  Box  168,  Springfield,  Massacluisetts. 

Scott,  721  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

f.B.  l.ittlefield,  Sonthbridge,  Massachusetts 

S.O.  Garfield,  [name  crossed  out;  no  address  given] 

C.P.  Nichols,  Springfield. 

E.R.  Wolcott,  Springfield. 

J.W.  Haseltine,  1225  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 

Charles  Steigerwalt,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  10  names  given,  seven  were  listed  with  New  England  ad¬ 
dresses,  including  three  from  Springfield,  Massachusetts  and  two  in 
Boston.  Springfield,  located  about  57.7  miles  south  of  Brattleboro, 
\’ermont,  was  the  closest  nnmismatically  active  city  for  Childs.  Linked 
to  Brattleboro  by  rail,  a  visit  to  Springfield  could  be  made  in  a  day 
trip.  The  city  numbered  among  its  inhabitants  a  dozen  or  more  coin 
collectors.  In  1866,  John  Adams  Bolen  (1826-1907),  a  coin  collector 
and  a  very'  competent  engraver  and  diecntter,  produced  what  has 
been  called  the  Springfield  Token.  The  reverse  listed  by  name  the 
“Springfield  Antiquarians,”  namely  James  Parker,  William  H. 
Bowdoin,  C.B.  Newell,  J.A.  Bolen,  J.  Whitcomb,  D.K.  Lee,  and  Will¬ 
iam  Clogston. 

Boston  was  farther  away,  about  108.7  miles,  but,  no  doubt,  was  a 
place  Child  visited  often  while  on  business  for  the  Estey  Organ  C.om- 
pany.  S.O.  Garfield  was  from  Childs’  own  state,  Vermont,  and  lived 
in  W’est  Townshend. 

To  the  extent  that  information  has  been  located,  vignettes  are  given 
of  the  10  nnmismatists  listed  by  Childs  1884-1886  (listed  in  the  same 
order  as  in  Childs’  notes): 

Henry  Ahlborn 

In  1876,  Emmanuel  J.  Attinelli  made  a  contribution  to  coin  collecting  that 
endures  to  the  present  day.  In  a  book-length  study,  Numisgraphics,  or  “numismat¬ 
ics  in  print,”  he  listed  all  of  the  auction  catalogues  and  price  lists  known  to  him. 
Along  the  way  he  included  notes  and  reminiscences,  including  of  Lorin  G. 
Parmelee,  one  of  the  best-known  collectors  of  the  day.  Ahlborn  played  a  part: 

“Lorin  G.  Parmelee  was  born  in  the  town  of  Wilmington,  Vermont,  May  7th, 
1827;  he  removed  to  Boston  in  1849....  In  1865  he  made  a  single  purchase  to  the 
amount  of  $200  from  Mr.  Ahlborn,  the  well-known  Boston  dealer.” 

In  the  early  1870s,  Ahlborn  was  located  at  the  Old  Loll  House  at  the  foot  of 
Cambridge  Street  in  Boston.  He  was  one  of  several  active  dealers  in  the  city,  and 
issued  lists  and  advertisements  to  buy  coins  and  acquired  many  items  from  the 
public.  Occasionally,  Wilborn  would  attend  coin  auctions,  including  one  held  in 
Boston  on  December  22,  1870,  by  Leonard  &  Co.,  featuring  a  rich  consignment 
from  the  London  dealership,  W.S.  Lincoln  &  Son.  In  1871,  Wilborn  was  in  the 
audience  in  New  York  City  during  the  December  5-7  sale  catalogued  by  William 
H.  Strobridge  of  the  Dr.  Charles  (day  Collection.  Dr.  Clay  lived  in  Manchester, 
England,  but  enjoyed  corresponding  with  American  collectors  and  dealers.  In 
1871,  Philadelphia  dealer  E.benezer  Locke  Ma.son,  Jr.,  took  a  trip  to  England  and 
while  there  called  upon  Clay,  seeking  to  actjuire  his  collection.  However,  his  ef¬ 
forts  were  not  attended  with  success,  and  it  went  to  Strobridge,  who  at  the  time 
was  highly  respected  as  a  dealer  and  cataloguer. 


In  1875  we  find  Henry  /Milhorn  as  one  of  the  patrons  and  subscribers 
Sylvester  S.  Crosby’s  master  work.  The  Early  Coins  of  America,  (iroshy,  a  watc 
maker  and  coin  dealer,  conducted  his  trade  with  Boston  area  numismatists  at 
was  a  friendly  comjietitor  to  Ahlborn. 

On  June  25,  1875,  Alilhorn’s  name  appeared  on  the  cover  of  the  catalog! 
describing  a  collection  sold  at  the  gallery  of  Leavitt  8c  Co.,  New  York  City.  Hoi 
ever,  “the  greater  part  of  this  collection  belonged  to  a  widow  lady  of  Cambridj 
[MA],  whose  modesty  and  timidity  prevent  the  publication  of  her  name.  It 
probably  the  case  that  Ahlborn,  like  his  local  colleague  Henry  Cook,  arranged  tl 
consignment  of  various  collections  and  groups  of  coins  to  favorite  auction  house 
rather  than  conduct  his  own  sales. 

By  1879,  Ahlborn  was  advertising  his  address  as  33  Exchange  Street,  Bosto 
the  location  listed  in  Walter  H.  Cihilds’  little  leatherbound  check  list.  Gn  June  1 
17,  1881,  his  “collection”  of^Vmerican  and  foreign  coins  and  medals  crossed  tl 
block  in  New  York  City  at  the  sale  room  of  Bangs  &  Co.,  via  a  catalogue  prepan 
by  Philadelphia  dealer  John  W.  Haseltine.  Included  was  a  very  rare  1802  ht 
dime,  hut  (ihilds  was  not  the  buyer,  as  he  never  acquired  a  specimen  during  1; 
lifetime.  On  December  12-13,  1881,  the  Grauer  Collection  by  Haseltine,  also  so 
by  Bangs,  included  material  consigned  by  Ahlborn. 

During  much  of  the  decade,  Ahlborn  did  a  lot  of  missionary  work,  seekir 
scarce  and  rare  coins  from  the  general  public  as  well  as  from  banks  and  exchan| 
dealers.  Finally,  in  1 890  he  sold  his  business  to  H.E.  Morey,  who  continued  in  tl 
trade  for  many  years.  Apparently,  Morey  had  heard  many  stories  from  Ahlbor 
including  this: 

“Mr.  Henry  Ahlborn,  one  of  the  oldest  dealers  in  Boston,  is  about  as  keen 
man  for  bargain  as  one  can  find.  He  tells  how  one  summer  day,  trade  heir 
unusually  dull  in  the  store,  he  started  on  a  pick  up  trip  along  the  North  Shor 
going  through  the  old  towns  of  Salem,  Marblehead,  Hamilton,  and  Essex,  f 
stopped  in  all  the  country  stores,  and  talked  with  many  an  old  farmer,  always  wi 
the  view  of  finding  some  rare  old  coin.  He  at  last  heard  of  an  old  lady  who  had 
her  possession  a  number  of  fine  old  cents  and  silver  coins.  Mr.  Ailborn  paid  h 
generous  prices  for  the  cents  and  some  silver  and  was  about  to  go  away  when  tl 
old  lady  said  that  she  had  another  piece,  that  was  a  gift  from  her  father,  and  w 
made  in  the  year  he  was  born,  but  said  she  would  not  part  with  it  for  anything,  f 
asked  to  see  it  and  she  brought  out  the  finest  1796  half  dollar  he  had  ever  see 
His  eyes  snapped,  and  he  immediately  considered  how  he  could  get  possession 
that  half  dollar.  A  lucky  idea  struck  him.  He  bethought  himself  of  a  fine  17‘ 
dollar  he  had  bagged  that  morning,  and  taking  it  out  he  offered  to  exchange 
with  the  ladv  for  her  half  dollar,  making  prominent  the  fact  that  this  was  a  who 
dollar,  while  hers  was  only  a  half  dollar,  besides  it  bore  the  same  date  and  w 
eciually  as  good.  Convinced  by  this  reasotiing,  she  readily  made  the  exchang 
and  Mr.  .\hlborn  went  on  his  way  satisfied  with  his  day's  work.  He  afterwards  so 
it  to  Mr.  Parmelee  for  $150,  and  1  think  he  holds  it  today  for  $350.  It  bears  b 
ver\'  slight  traces  of  circulation.” 

George  Virgin 

George  X’irgin  whose  address  in  the  mid- 1880s  was  2  Gornhill,  Boston,  seer 
to  have  been  an  acquaintance  of  Walter  H.  Childs,  but  little  else  has  been  learnt 
concerning  his  numismatic  activities. 

F.M.  Alden 

F.  Merritt  .\lden,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was  a  numismatist  with  mai 
interests  including  United  States  coins.  Fractional  Currency  notes,  and  meda 
On  April  20-2 1 ,  1 896,  his  collection  was  auctioned  by  the  Chapman  brothers  ( 
Hudson  and  Heim  ). 

J.W.  Scott 

rhere  are  multiple  companies  bearing  the  Scott  name,  including  J.W.  Scott 
Co.,  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  and  the  similarly  named  Scott  Stamp  8c  Coin  C( 
Ltd.  However,  in  the  mid- 1880s,  when  Walter  H.  Childs  entered  “Scott”  in  f 
notebook,  the  situation  was  simpler. 

When  John  Walter  Scott,  born  in  London  on  November  2,  1845,  entered  tl 
stamp  and  coin  business  is  not  known  with  certainty,  and  may  have  been  the  I8( 
date  he  claimed.  More  likely,  at  least  with  respect  to  his  activities  in  .Wnerica,  tl 
date  was  no  earlier  than  1863,  the  year  he  came  to  the  United  States  from  E 
gland.  Apparently,  his  trade  was  not  as  successful  as  he  had  hoped,  and  he  soug 
to  better  his  fortune  by  heading  for  the  California  gold  fields.  However,  by  th 
time  the  era  of  the  single  entrepreneur  achieving  success  in  the  Golden  State  lu 
mostly  passed,  and  business  was  done  by  large  corporations.  Unsuccessful  in  li 
eflorts  in  the  West,  he  returned  to  New  \’ork  City  and  re-entered  the  stamp  trad 
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)ossil)ly  dealing  in  coins  as  well,  altliongli  stamps  were  eei  lainly  liis  main  line  of 
•luleavor.  His  store  was  in  lower  Manliattan  at  Liberty  Street. 

In  1871,  he  published  the  Cdun  Priced  ('alalogue,  Showing  the  Fictitious  I'alue  of 
III  American  Coins  Prepared  for  the  Use  of  Collectors,  Brokers,  and  Storekeepers,  this 
teing  about  coins  as  per  the  title.  I  bis  was  followed  in  1877  by  The  Coin  Chart 
Aanual,  Supplementary  to  Thompson's  Bank  Note  and  Commercial  Reporter,  contain- 
ng  facsimiles  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  coins  found  in  circulation,  this  having  been 
)fVered  earlier  as  a  supplement  to  the  periodical  named. 

In  1875  J.W.  Scott  &:  Co.  was  at  146  Fulton  Street,  New  York  C'-ity,  an  address 
le  maintained  for  a  long  time.  A  fine  magazine.  The  Coin  Collector’s  Journal,  was 
tegun  by  Scott  in  December  1875  under  the  editorship  of  Edouard  Frossard 
who  would  later  turn  against  Scott)  and  continued  in  13  volumes  and  157  issues 
mtil  December  1888.  The  last  12  volumes,  constituting  the  majority  of  the  series, 
k’ere  edited  by  David  U.  Proskey. 

On  October  23-24,  1877,  J.W.  Scott  &  Co.  held  its  first  auction.  This  62-page 
tffering,  Catalogue  of  a  Fine  Collection  of  Gold,  Silver  &  Copper  Coins  and  a  Very 
Complete  Collection  of  Centennial  Medals,  included  publicity  about  the  newly  discov- 
■red  1793  Strawberiy  Leaf  large  cent.  Catalogued  by  Scott  himself  (according  to 
ome  historians;  others  suggest  it  was  the  work  of  David  Ulysses  Proskey,  a  Scott 
tad  member);  the  eflort  was  later  criticized  bv  jealous  competitor  and  former 
■mployee  Edouard  Frossard  in  Numisma,  who  expec  ted  better  of  Scott.  Frossard 
ailed  the  sale  an  event  of  little  numismatic  importance  and  for  good  measure 
loted;  "There  is  no  method  in  the  arrangement,  the  descriptions  are  for  the 
tetter  part  cnide,  and  mostly  faulty,  especialh  in  the  estimates  of  degree  of  pres- 
•nation,  most  of  the  silver  looking  as  if  it  had  been  polished  or  burnished....  Fhe 
zork  of  a  numismatist  is  the  result  of  close  and  undisturbed  application,  atten- 
ion,  and  training;  it  can  never  be  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  hurried  consulta- 
ions  with  chance  visitors  during  the  bustle  and  burn’  incidental  to  a  miscella- 
leous  publishing  business  and  the  retailing  of  postage  stamps.” 

Proskey,  who  may  or  may  not  have  catalogued  the  aforementioned  sale,  re- 
nained  as  a  consultant  to  Scott  and  sometime  staff  member  for  years  afterw'ard 
md,  among  other  activities,  edited  the  excellently  compiled  Coin  Collector’s  jour- 
tal.  Manv  topics  came  under  his  pun  iew,  and  notable  articles  were  turned  out  on 
uch  varied  subjects  as  Civil  War  tokens.  Fractional  Currency,  small  denomina- 
ion  California  gold  coins.  Hard  Fimes  tokens,  store  cards.  Masonic  medals,  and 
nore.  Proskey  was  considered  by  his  peers  to  be  a  very  bright  man,  but  one  who 
ometiines  discarded  ethics  in  favor  of  profit,  not  necessarily  an  unusual  situation 
hen  or  now.  In  the  years  after  1877,  J.W.  Scott  conducted  additional  auctions, 
)ringing  the  total  up  to  29. 

In  1879,  Scott  had  his  office  on  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  a  separate  facil- 
ty  at  1228  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  In  1884,  John  Walter  Scott  sold  his 
u-iginal  J.W.  Scott  &  Co.,  sometimes  also  known  as  the  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co., 
o  the  Caiman  brothers.  The  Caimans  continued  the  general  trade  style  as  Scott 
Itamp  &  Coin  Co.,  Ltd.  Under  their  ownership,  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  conducted 
54  auctions.  Effective  September  1,  1887,  Lyman  H.  Low,  who  bad  been  con- 
lucting  his  ow'ii  business  under  the  name  of  Lyman  H.  Low'  &  Co.,  Numismatists, 
It  853  Broadway,  New  York,  became  manager  of  the  Coin  Department  of  Scott 
Itamp  &  Coin  Co.,  Ltd.,  721  Broadway.  The  Broadway  address  had  been  niain- 
ained  for  several  years,  including  when  Walter  H.  Childs  entered  “Scott”  in  his 
ittle  book.  In  1889  the  company  moved  to  12  East  23rd  Street. 

In  June  1 892,  Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Company,  Ltd.,  advertised  that  it  had  been 
n  business  for  30  years  and  in  the  process  bad  become  acquainted  with  nearly 
■very  collector  of  coins,  medals,  paper  money,  and  postage  stamps  in  the  United 
Itates  and  Canada  and  had  consummated  transactions  w'ith  a  greater  [lart  of  them. 
^  staff  of  19  people  occupied  a  combined  office  and  showroom  measuring  100 
eet  deep  in  a  prime  location  described  at  the  time  as  uptown.  The  Scott  firm 
/ent  on  to  further  accomplishments,  primarily  in  the  stamp  field.  Emphasis  on 
oins  was  diminished.  In  The  Nuniisniatist,  April  1930,  editor  frank  Ci.  Duflield 
ook  note  of  the  development  by  the  Scott  Stam|)  &  Coin  C.ompany  of  New  5  ork 
jity  of  a  series  of  |iopular  coin  albums  in  loose-leal  format.  I  he  Scott  fnm  had 
tated  that  25  years  earlier  the  company  had  discontinued  its  activity  in  rare  coins, 
or  they  felt  that  it  was  impossilile  for  coin  collecting  ever  to  become  popular 
lecause  “at  that  time  the  collection  of  coins  re(]uired  bulky  cabinets;  such  things 
IS  were  available  were  not  only  ex|)ensive  but  were  ugly  in  ap])earance.  I  bey  bad 
lo  place  in  the  borne,  excepting  perhaps  some  out  of  the  way  corner  in  the  cel- 
ar.”  Duflield  found  it  gratifying  that  the  venerahle  Scott  firm  acknowledged  the 
iresent  interest  in  coin  collecting.  Recently,  Scott  s  coin  activities  had  been  leat- 
ivated  under  the  direction  of  Wayte  Raymond,  who  in  1933  would  take  over  the 
nanagement  ol  the  (loin  Department.  Raymond,  who  betaine  moie  piommcnt 


as  a  coin  dealer  than  J.W.  Scott  ever  did,  managed  the  department  foi  yeaisaltei- 
ward,  until  it  was  taken  over  by  the  New  Netherlands  (loin  (lo. 

Retnrning  to  John  Walter  .Scott  himself,  in  1884  Stott  received  a  large  sum 
when  he  soltl  his  Sctitt  Stani|i  &  (Itiin  (lo.,  anti  set  about  enjoying  bis  respite  from 
the  eveiyday  cares  of  temling  shop  and  issuing  catalogues.  However,  he  imestetl 
unwisely,  anti  stion  most  of  his  assets  were  gone. 

In  1889,  tiver  the  vigtirous  opposition  of  the  (laltnan  brtithers,  John  Walter 
Sctitt  set  up  a  new  firm,  J.W.  Sctitt  &  (lo.,  Lttl.  In  a  situation  that  must  have  been 
confusing  tti  observers,  J.W.  .Sctitt  &  (lo.,  Lttl.,  went  on  to  contluct  69  auction 
sales,  wbile  the  now  unrelated  Sctitt  Stamp  (loin  (lompany.  Ltd.,  pursuetl  its 
own  interests.  (Dn  January  4,  1919,  Scott  tlietl  at  his  home.  I  le  was  suivivetl  by  bis 
widow  anti  five  cbildren.  \'ears  later  on  May  28,  1928,  certain  of  bis  estate  coins 
were  auctioned  by  Wayte  Raymond. 

J.B.  Littlefield 

J.B.  Littlefiekl,  Soutbbridge,  Massachusetts,  was  active  in  numismatics  in  the 
mid- 1880s.  Fet  haps  Marcellus  Littlefiekl,  of AVtiburn,  Massachusetts,  whose  name 
appears  in  several  citations  ofthe  187()s  anti  188()s  was  a  relative.  Of  J.B. ,  little  has 
been  learned. 

S.O.  Garfield 

The  name  of  S.O.  Garfield  was  entered,  without  atldress,  in  Walter  H.  Ghiltls' 
little  book,  and  then  crossed  out.  Apparently,  his  connection  was  ephemeral  at 
best. 

Garfield,  wbo  lived  in  West  Townshentl,  X'ermtint,  was  active  in  numismatics 
from  at  least  1880. 

C.P.  Nichols 

Born  in  Oxford,  Massachusetts,  in  1822,  Gharles  Porter  Nichols  left  htmie  at 
an  early  age  and  followed  a  career  in  railroading,  in  which  activity  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  more  than  40  years,  mostly  as  a  paymaster.  By  the  late  1850s,  known  as 
Maj.  Nichols  and  living  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  he  was  sufficiently  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  prominent  coin  collector  that  William  K.  Idler,  a  Philadelphia  dealer 
with  close  ties  to  the  Mint,  offered  him  a  freshlv-minted  1804  Glass  II  dollar. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  December  1868,  J.N.T.  Lesick  called 
tbe  Nicbols  collection  of  coins  and  tokens  one  of  the  best  in  tbe  country.  Re¬ 
cently,  Nicbols  had  written  a  piece  for  the  Journal,  describing  certain  varieties  of 
medals  issued  by  the  most  famous  Springfield  numismatist  of  all,  J.A.  Bolen. 

In  July  1872,  Ebenezer  Locke  Mason,  Jr.,  tbe  classic  day  late  and  a  dollar  short 
ne’er  do  well  of  nineteentb  century  coin  dealers,  embarked  on  what  he  called  a 
“painful  trip  to  some  ofthe  eastern  states.”  He  visited  with  collector  L.J.  Parsons 
in  New  Haven,  and  became  ill  after  having  been  given  some  water  by  Mrs.  Par¬ 
sons  (Mason  subsequently  mused  in  print  that  he  might  bring  suit  against  bis  lady 
host!).  His  next  trip  was  to  .Springfield,  where  he  visited  with  Maj.  G.P.  Nichols, 
after  which  he  called  upon  dealer  W.E.  Woodward  in  Roxbuiy.  In  (Detober  1872, 
Mason  fawningly  publisbed  a  synopsis  ofthe  Nichols  Gollection,  which  was  said 
to  include  many  fine  sets.  However,  Nichols  did  not  see  fit  to  sell  or  consign  his 
collection  to  the  admiring  Mason.  Instead,  years  later  his  holdings  were  auctioned 
by  Lyman  H.  Low  (April  1 9,  1 904)  and  Geoffrey  Gbarlton  Adams  (September  27, 
1905).  Nichols  died  on  November  12,  1905,  in  Springfield. 

E.R.  Wolcott 

Edmund  R.  Wolcott,  of  Springfield,  Massaebusetts,  was  another  numismatist 
in  a  city  known  for  its  interest  in  coin  collecting.  Presumably,  Walter  11.  Gbilds 
acquired  coins  from  bim  in  tbe  1880s. 

Years  later,  onjanuaiv  25,  1901,  and  again  on  May  17  ofthe  same  year,  his 
collection  was  auctioned  by  Ed.  Frossard,  the  son  oi  the  F.donard  Frossard.  Within 
the  year,  in  April  1 902,  The  Numismatist  |)nblished  this:  “For  many  years  the  name 
of  Ed.  Frossard  stood  for  all  that  was  honorable  and  good  in  tbe  numismatic 
world.  Wben  be  died,  a  few  years  since,  it  was  hoped  and  believed  that  his  son,  bv 
tbe  same  name,  wbo  continued  tbe  business,  would  |)rove  a  wortby  son  of  an 
bonored  sire.  In  this  hope  disappointment  lias  been  onr  portion.  Earh  in  the  vear 
grave  reports  as  to  Mr.  Frossard’s  business  metbods  were  current,  and  it  was 
reported  that  be  had  gone  south  on  account  of  his  health,  then  stories  of  defak  a- 
tion  came  thick  and  fast  and  other  charges  were  laid  at  his  door.  Particulars  were 
difficult  to  obtain,  and  even  at  tbe  ])resent  time  we  do  not  know  all,  and  vet 
enongb.  As  near  as  can  be  ascertained  he  leaves  behind  an  indebtedness  as  lol- 
lows:  .S.IL  NIL  Gbapman  $805,  (!.(..  Moritz  about  $300,  ,\.R.  Fre\  about  $245. 
I  lesslein  $40,  Lutber  B.  1  utbill  $15,  W.  1  R.  Maivin — ;i  hu  ge  printing  bill — amount 
unknown  to  us,  for  rent  and  smaller  amonnts  of  about  $100.  We  .uc  informed 
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that  civil  and  criminal  warrants  have  been  issued  for  his  arrest  as  soon  as  he  can 
be  located.” 

John  W.  Haseltine 

J.W.  Haseltine,  1225  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  was  a  supplier  to  Walter 
H.  Childs  in  the  mid-188()s.  Bv  that  time  Haseltine  was  well  established  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  dealer  in  that  city. 

More  than  any  other  single  individual,  Capt.  |.W.  Haseltine  was  front  row 
center  in  the  dispersal,  popularization  of,  and  knowledge  concerning  the  1804 
Class  III  dollar.  However,  among  those  who  have  studied  or  worked  with  1804 
dollars  over  a  long  period  of  time,  his  legacy  of  useful  hiformation  is  among  the 
least  valued.  Haseltine  knew  much,  but  told  little.  I  lis  father-in-law,  William  Idler, 
seems  to  have  established  a  pipeline  into  the  Coining  Department  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Mint  by  1860,  and  in  the  next  decade  many  rarities  came  to  him — patterns, 
restrikes,  and  other  delicacies  that  other  dealers  and  collectors  could  not  buy, 
except  through  Idler.  His  daughter  married  Haseltine,  and  through  business  and 
family  connections  the  pipeline  was  continued  and  all  secrets  were  well  kept.  .So 
far  as  is  known,  Haseltine  was  the  marketing  outlet  for  all  1801-2-8  Proof  “re¬ 
strike”  dollars  and,  likely,  all  1804  Class  Ill  dollars  as  well. 

John  W.  Haseltine  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  September  6,  1 888,  and  would 
live  there  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  At  age  16  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  book  store,  and 
thereafter  was  in  the  boot  and  shoe  business.  In  April  1861,  while  Haseltine  was 
in  New  Orleans,  the  Civil  War  was  ignited  by  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter. 
He  hurried  back  to  Philadelphia  and  helped  raise  a  company  of  volunteer  sol¬ 
diers,  later  becoming  a  captain  in  the  2nd  Pennsylvania  Cavahy .  He  saw  action  in 
several  battles  and  was  wounded  several  times,  with  injuries  sustained  at  Deep 
Bottom,  near  Richmond,  on  August  16,  1864,  necessitating  his  return  home. 

,\fter  the  Civil  War  he  dabbled  in  numismatics  as  a  collector  and  formed  a 
modest  cabinet.  Meanwhile,  he  earned  his  living  as  a  commercial  artist  and,  later, 
as  the  secretaiy  and  treasurer  of  several  mining  companies.  Late  in  the  decade  he 
was  a  partner  of  the  aforementioned  Ebenezer  Locke  Mason,  Jr.,  in  Mason  &  Co., 
and  his  collection  was  auctioned  by  Mason  on  November  16-17,  1869.  In  the  same 
year  his  visage  appeared  on  a  page  titled  “Mason’s  Photographic  Gallery  of  Coin 
Collectors  of  the  United  States,  No.  1,”  published  in  Mason’s  Coin  and  Stamp  Col¬ 
lectors’  Magazine,  but  the  relationship  proved  short-lived. 

Late  in  the  year  1869,  Haseltine  decided  to  go  into  the  coin  business  on  his 
own,  and  set  up  a  store  in  Philadelphia.  On  April  12,  1870,  he  held  his  first  auc¬ 
tion  sale,  featuring  the  consignment  of  his  father-in-law  William  Idler.  The  items 
were  described  in  a  booklet  16  pages  in  size,  titled  Catalogue  of  a  Private  Collection 
of  Coins,  Medals  and  United  States  Pattern  Pieces. 

On  June  15,  1872,  he  penned  a  letter  to  the  American  Journal  of  Numismatics, 
noting  that  he  had  recently  purchased  two  1788-dated  Nova  Constellatio  silver 
coins  from  Rathmel  Wilson,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  these  having  been  lonnd 
in  the  desk  of  the  late  Charles  Thomson,  secretaiy  of  the  Continental  Congress. 
These  were  subsequently  featured  in  Haseltine’s  auction  ol  December  18,  1872. 
At  the  time  Haseltine’s  store  was  at  512  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia.  From  1870 
to  1898,  Haseltine  turned  out  over  80  auction  catalogues,  some  with  modest  con¬ 
tent,  others  of  great  importance.  During  the  same  period  he  dabbled  in  mining 
stocks  and  for  a  time  supervised  his  brother’s  art  gallery  in  Philadelphia  (and 
possibly  had  a  hand  in  operating  the  New  York  City  branch  as  well). 

From  1875  to  1878  he  employed  tw'o  local  youngsters,  S.  llmfson  Chapman 
and  his  younger  brother  Heniy,  who  learned  the  coin  trade  with  enthusiasm, 
departing  in  the  latter  year  to  start  their  own  business. 

Concerning  his  activities  circa  1876,  Henry  Russell  Drowne  later  reminisced: 
“John  W.  Haseltine  of  Philadelphia  1  used  to  see  occasionally  at  sales  of  United 
States  coins  in  New  York,  and  also  called  on  him  in  Philadelphia  in  1 876,  when  1 
acquired  a  Pine  Tree  Shilling  and  some  Centennial  medals.  At  one  time  he  seemed 
to  do  quite  a  large  business,  and  evidently  had  friends  connected  with  the  United 
States  Mint.” 

Haseltine  conducted  many  auctions  in  the  1870s,  continuing  through  1887. 
Circa  1884-5  he  experienced  personal  financial  dilficulties,  and  certain  ol  his  as¬ 
sets  were  involuntarily  liquidated  to  pay  his  creditors.  Later,  he  rebuilt  his  fi¬ 
nances,  but  he  never  regained  his  earlier  prominence. 

On  September  29,  1908,  in  an  address  at  the  ANA  Convention  in  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Haseltine,  introduced  by  Henry  Chapman,  related  that  he  had  first  col¬ 
lected  coins  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  8,  when  he  took  a  Fugio,  a  New  Jersey,  and  a 
Connecticut  cent  from  his  brother’s  collection  and  spent  them  for  candy.  “A  sharp 
impression  upon  my  reverse  executed  by  my  father  cured  me  temporarily  Irom 
being  a  numismatist  at  that  period.”  Further:  “I  fretiuently  bought  a  cake  for  a 
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half-cent,  and  paying  one  cent,  received  a  half  cent  in  change.  Spanish  and  Mej 
can  dollars  (but  only  those  with  pillars  on  them)  passed  for  the  same  value  as  oi 
silver  dollars.” 

“Some  time  about  1867  1  made  my  first  collection  of  coins  consisting  of  dc 
lars,  cents,  some  half  cents,  and  a  sprinkling  of  colonials.  A  short  time  aftervva: 

1  sold  my  collection,  and  the  remunerative  price  1  received  induced  me  to  deal 
coins  in  addition  to  my  other  business  at  the  time.  It  is  well  known  to  all  numism 
tists  the  delight  one  experiences  in  finding  a  rare  coin  or  new  variety,  obtain* 
sometimes  for  trilles;  or  the  discovery  of  a  unique  coin,  though  not  always  wit 
out  considerable  trouble.”  Further  into  his  reminiscences  he  commented:  “A: 
other  of  my  discoveries  were  the  Ghapman  brothers,  Messrs.  S.H.  and  Hen 
Ghapman,  who  came  to  my  employ  when  my  business  had  increased  so  mu* 
that  1  needed  assistance.  1  taught  them  the  nidiments,  but  such  apt  pupils  th< 
were,  that  w  hen  1  temporarily  left  the  business  they  carried  it  on  with  a  vim.  Pric 
soared;  new  collectors  came  into  the  field  who  ‘must  have  them,’  as  they  say,  n 
only  as  dealers,  but  as  numismatists  they  have  done  a  great  good  for  the  science 

Haseltine  went  on  to  recall  that  when  territorial  gold  coins  could  be  purchase 
for  face  value  he  consigned  many  such  pieces  to  the  melting  pot,  “because  no  oi 
would  give  even  five  percent  over  the  intrinsic  value.” 

Among  amusing  anecdotes,  the  pioneer  numismatist  stated  that  at  least  5C 
persons  had  told  him  they  had  1804  silver  dollars.  Fhen  he  told  the  following:  j 

“One  of  the  old-time  dealers,  and  also  a  collector,  was  the  late  Mr.  Willia 
Idler  of  this  city,  at  the  time  when  Mr.  Gogan  was  also  a  dealer  in  Philadelphi! 
Mr.  Idler  was  my  father-in-law,  and  he  was  ver\  reticent  about  his  collection.  F 
would  seldom  show  his  coins,  even  for  sale.  This  was  partly  caused  by  the  fear  th ) 
the  many  pattern  and  experimental  coins  that  he  possessed  might  be  seized.  Hen* 
the  many  remarkable  pieces  that  have  been  found  in  his  collection.  Some  wet 
not  known  prior  to  his  death,  to  be  in  existence,  including  tbe  1884  trade  doll^ 
and  some  unique  United  States  gold  pieces.”  On  another  subject  Haseltine  e: 
pounded:  “I  have  been  asked  to  say  something  about  the  1804  dollar,  but  the  pr- 
and  cons  about  this  interesting  subject  are  so  many,  the  subject  is  so  vast,  than 
must  defer  any  considerable  remarks  upon  it  until  I  consider  the  time  more  pr< 
pitious.  I  will  say  this  much,  that  somewhere  about  1867,  or  as  near  as  I  ca 
remember  about  the  time  of  the  explosion  at  the  United  States  Mint,  where  ' 
many  of  the  old  dies  w  ere  displaced  from  where  they  were  packed  away,  I  saw  tl 
1804  dollar  dies.” 

For  a  time  aftenvard  Haseltine  operated  a  small  curio  store  on  South  17i 
Street.  On  FebruaiT  28,  1925,  Haseltine  died  at  the  age  of  87.  Stephen  K.  Nag 
fell  heir  to  the  numismatic  items  still  in  his  father-in-law’s  possession. 

Charles  Steigerwalt 

Born  in  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  on  June  28,  1858,  Gharles  Steigenvalt  was 
coin  dealer  in  that  town  from  1878  until  his  death  in  1912.  His  long-time  addre 
was  ISO  East  King  Street,  where  he  ran  a  coin  store  and  mail  order  business,  tl 
latter  being  his  main  activity. 

From  April  1878  to  July  1882  he  published  12  issues  of  The  Coin  Journal,  fo 
lowed  in  due  course,  and  extending  to  1909,  by  Steigerwalt’s  Coin  Journal,  Numt 
matic  Neu's,  and  The  Curio.  In  addition  he  published  nearly  100  fixed  price  lists  fc 
his  far-llung  mailing  list. 

In  1881,  Steigei-walt  dipped  his  toe  into  the  auction  waters,  holding  his  fir 
sale  on  Februai'y  28  in  Lancaster.  1  he  succeeding  22  would  also  be  held  in  h 
hometown,  after  which  he  would  tr>’  Philadelphia  through  his  35th  sale,  the 
move  the  venue  to  New  York  City,  where  he  utilized  the  senices  of  auctionee: 
for-hire  Daniel  Kennedy.  “In  these  pages  can  be  found  some  superb  collection 
indeed  the  best  material  that  Steigenvalt  was  to  handle,”  numismatic  historia 
John  \V.  Adams  has  written. 

In  November  1881  in  his  Journal,  Numismatist,  competing  dealer  and  sell 
styled  numismatic  arbiter  Edouard  Frossard,  under  the  heading  of  “Numismat  i 
Gossip,”  seemed  to  accuse  the  Pennsylvania  dealer  of  plagiarism  or,  at  the  vei 
least,  non-originality:  “Mr.  Charles  Steigenvalt  is  about  enlarging  his  coin  pape 
and  will  raise  the  price  to  50  cents  per  annum.  We  wish  him  success,  but  fea 
that  it  will  be  quite  a  difficult  task  to  secure  the  1,000  subscribers  wanted,  unle; 
Cbarley  abstains  in  the  future  from  the  wholesale  rehashing  of  articles  put 
lished  in  Numisma  and  Mason’s  papers  [periodicals  published  by  Ebenezer  Lock 
Mason,  Jr.]  similar  notices  published  in  1880-1881.”  At  another  time,  Frossar 
was  moved  to  remark  that  Steigenvalt’s  publications  were  “of  Charlie,  bv  Charli* 
and  for  Cbarlie,”  with  the  implication — difficult  to  analyze  today — that,  som* 
how,  this  was  wrong.  In  November  1882  in  Numisma,  Frossard  suggested  rela 
ing  to  Steigewalt’s  surname,  “VV'hy  not  anglicize  it  and  call  himself  “Steeplewooc 
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:)r  what  would  be  more  romaiitie  “Roekdale.”  But  what’s  in  a  name?”  lu  tliis  era, 
meli  eliauges  were  not  partieularly  unusual,  with  a  well-known  example  being 
\ugust  Schdnherg  changing  his  surname  to  Belmont,  French  lor  the  same  des¬ 
ignation  (“beautiiul  mountain”).  However,  the  ever-watchful  Frossard  apj)ar- 
ently  felt  a  lack  when  a  certain  periodical  did  not  arrive,  as  per  this  Numisma 
entiT  in  March  1893:  “Mr.  Charles  Steigerwalt  has  suspended  the  publication  of 
the  Coin  Journal.  Why  thus,  Charley?” 

Charles  Steigerwalt  was  prone  to  exaggeration,  and  it  is  highly  unlikelv  that 
subscribers  ever  reached  the  aforementioned  1,000  mark.  Several  offerings  of 
“collections”  in  his  catalogues  seem  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  inventory' 
listings  with  an  unusual  title,  an  example  being  the  October  1890  “Catalogue  of 
an  $8,000  Collection.” 

In  1884  he  published  an  “authoritative  reference”  with  a  title  almost  as  long  as 
the  work  itself,  the  40-page  Steigeyv'alt’s  Illustrated  History  of  United  States  and  Colo- 
nml  Coins. 

In  1894  Steigerwalt  added  a  stamp  department  to  his  business,  based  upon 
the  stamp  stock  of  john  W.  Haseltine  “bought  at  sheriff  s  sale,”  the  latter  notation 
intended  to  remind  his  customers  of  the  financial  status  of  a  competitor.  In  1895 
Steigerwalt’s  stamp  department  was  located  at  another  location  and  was  under 
the  direction  of  W.H.  Welchans,  404  North  Duke  Street,  Lancaster.  Apparently, 
this  effort  at  diversification  did  not  yield  the  desired  commercial  results,  although 
Steigerwalt  continued  to  personally  collect  stamps.  A  real  estate  venture  plunged 
him  into  receivership,  but  the  skillful  financial  maneuvers  of  his  long-time  friend, 
Redmond  Conyngham,  resulted  in  his  debts  being  paid  in  full  and  setting  him 
back  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

In  1895  in  a  feature,  “A  Tour  ,\mong  the  Coin  Dealers,”  Augustus  G.  Heaton 
commented  that  in  Lancaster,  “in  a  prominent  street  but  beyond  the  business 
section,  we  find  a  low,  unpretentious  but  commodious  three-quarter  dwelling 
where  Charles  Steigerwalt  does  quietly  by  correspondence  more  business  than 
many  merchants.  A  little  ground  floor  room  contains  much  of  his  stock  w  hich, 
however,  is  scattered  in  part  through  the  house,  as  but  few  buyers  make  a  per¬ 
sonal  visit.  For  the  same  reason  his  coins  are  mostly  in  envelopes  ready  to  mail. 
The  w'ell-known  dealer  is  a  man  of  medium  height  and  weight  with  brown  hair 
and  mustache,  a  pleasant  face,  gentle  manner  and  voice,  rather  quiet  and  middle- 
aged.  His  frequent  voluminous  catalogues,  extensive  travel  to  visit  large  collec¬ 
tors  and  attend  auctions,  and  his  unremitting  attention  to  business  have  made 
Lancaster  a  numismatic  metropolis.” 

Charles  Steigerwalt  could  wield  his  own  slings  and  arrows  in  the  best  Frossard 
tradition,  as  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Dr.  George  F.  Heath,  publisher  of  The  Numis¬ 
matist,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  ,\merican  Numismatic  Association  as  its 
official  publication.  Any  fair  reading  of  The  Numismatist  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  Heath  had  no  selfish  motives,  was  a  friend  to  the  hobby,  and  published  the 
magazine  as  a  diversion  (while  conducting  a  successful  medical  practice  and  serv¬ 
ing  as  mayor  of  his  hometowai,  .Monroe,  Michigan).  It  is  a  measure  of  the  man 
that  Heath  published  Steigerwalt’s  letter  in  the  December  1895  issue  of  The  Nu¬ 
mismatist,  while  others  might  have  consigned  it  to  the  wastebasket: 

“Another  matter  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  and  feel  strongly  inclined  to  write 
up  in  the  next  issue  of  my  paper  [Steigerw'alt  s  own  magazine,  then  titled  Numis¬ 
matic  News]  is  the  paying  out  of  the  funds  of  the  Association  to  the  extent  of  some 
$300  to  support  your  paper.  I  do  not  think  the  members  would  be  pleased  to 
know  this  to  be  the  case.  If  the  paper  cannot  be  made  to  pay  by  adveitising  and 
subscriptions,  I  think  it  should  have  been  dropped  long  ago.  It  contains  no  great 
amount  of  numismatic  information,  while  its  misstatements  are  so  frequent  as  to 
cause  great  annoyance.  Besides  the  free  advertising  extended  ceitain  dealeis  hy 
reports  of  their  sales  is  not  relished  by  others,  while  the  columns  of  the  paper  are 
permitted  to  be  used  for  the  abuse  of  dealers  who  are  then  expected  to  supjtort  it. 
Do  not  expect  the  Association  to  pay  for  ‘personal  fad.” 

One  of  the  better  known  properties  bandied  by  Steigerwalt  during  his  career 
w'as  the  topic  of  this  item  in  the  June  1900  (erroneously  dated  May)  issue  of  the 
Numismatist:  “Charles  Steigemalt  has  recently  bought  the  collection  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hays,  the  most  valuable  jtart  of  which  was  the  series  of  many  varieties  of  the 
1 794  cent  which  he  had  long  made  an  object  of  study,  and  which  is  well  known  by 
the  late  Ed.  Frossard’s  illustrated  monogra])h  upon  them.  Fhe  collection  was  also 
rich  in  New  Jersey  and  Connecticut  series.  But  Dr.  Hall,  of  Boston,  has  the  finest 
collection  of  these  latter  in  existence,  probably  as  fine  a  collection  of  the  1794 
varieties  and  very  jirohahly  the  finest  collection  of  the  T.S.  cents  known.  Long 
afterward,  in  an  August  19()()  advertisement  in  the  same  publication,  Steigerwalt 
invilefl  inquiries  concerning  the  [lurchase  of  the  Hays  Collection  of  1794  cents, 
whidi  he  held  at  $1,000  but  would  entertain  a  slightly  lower  ofler.  “further  de¬ 


tails  will  be  given  to  any  jierson  who  really  means  business  and  does  not  impiire 
out  of  idle  curiosity  only.” 

In  the  meantime,  Steigemalt’s  expertise  was  acknowledged  hy  his  fellow  nu¬ 
mismatists,  when  ANA  members  elected  him  to  the  office  of  “counterfeit  detec¬ 
tor.”  In  addition  to  being  a  coin  dealer,  Steigerwalt  handled  art,  antiques,  and 
curios.  He  purchased  the  C^atherine  Long  mansion,  a  local  showplace,  and  fur¬ 
nished  it  elegantly. 

On  March  29,  1912,  Steigerwalt  passed  to  his  final  reward.  His  ohiluan  was 
published  in  The  Numismatist  the  following  May. 

Charles  Frederick  Childs 

After  tJie  deatli  of  Walter  H.  Cliilds  on  .\larcli  1,  1906,  in 
Brattleboro,  the  coin  collection  passed  to  the  elder  of  his  two  sons, 
Charles  Frederick  Childs,  sometimes  known  as  C.  Frederick  (diilds 
and  professionally  as  C.F.  Childs. 

Born  in  Brattleboro  on  November  22,  1875,  C.F.  Cdiilds  soon  be¬ 
came  a  keen  observer  of  the  world  around  him,  inheriting  his  father’s 
aptitude  for  intellectual  inquiiy  and  study.  Mer  completing  his  pri¬ 
mary  and  secondaiy  education  he  entered  Yale  University,  taking  his 
degree  in  1899.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  embarked  on  an 
around-the-world  “grand  tour.”  While  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean 
aboard  a  luxury  passenger  liner  he  met  the  woman  who  would  be¬ 
come  his  future  wife.  He  married  Edith  Harris  Newell  of  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  on  December  31,  1900. 

Apparently  by  coincidence,  one  numismatic  family  became  con¬ 
nected  to  another.  Her  father,  the  Hon.  Octavius  Samuel  Newell, 
already  had  a  coin  collector,  or  at  least  a  collector-to-be,  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  Edward  Theodore  Newell,  son  of  his  brother.  A  few  notes  relat¬ 
ing  to  her  cousin  may  he  of  interest: 

Born  in  Kenosha  in  1886,  Edward  T.  Newell  studied  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  and  received  his  A.B.  degree  in  1907,  followed  by  his  A.M. 
degree  in  1909.  Although  we  may  never  know  for  certain,  it  may 
be  that  Newell  became  interested  in  numismatics  sometime  after 
1900,  through  his  newly-acquired  relative,  Walter  H.  Childs.  His 
interest  in  coins  was  sufficiently  advanced  that  on  January  16, 
1905,  he  was  named  as  a  member  of  the  American  Numismatic 
and  Archaeological  Society.  He  lived  in  New  York  City  at  the  time, 
and  after  1908,  when  the  Society  threw  open  the  doors  to  its  mag¬ 
nificent  new'  building  at  155th  Street  and  Broadway,  he  often 
walked  through  its  portals. 

In  1912  Edw'ard  T.  Newell  became  an  associate  editor  (Edgar  H. 
Adams  was  editor)  of  The  Numisviatist.  He  was  elected  president  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Society  oti  January  28,  1916,  and  held  the 
office,  with  excellence  and  accomplishment,  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  febniaiT  18,  1941.  No  other  person  before  or  since  can  match 
this  tenure.  The  Dictionary  Catalogue  oj  the  American  Numismatic  Soci¬ 
ety  yields  a  bibliography  of  over  more  than  75  hook,  study,  and  mono¬ 
graph  titles  by  Newell,  a  prodigious  output  of  reference  works,  many 
of  which  have  never  been  superseded  for  their  content. 

Returning  to  C.F.  (diilds,  after  graduating  from  Yale  and  going  on 
his  globe-circling  trip,  he  settled  in  Boston  and  became  a  s|)ecialist  in 
government  and  otlier  bonds.  After  holding  several  positions  with 
different  firms,  he  moved  to  Chicago  in  1904  and  made  his  home  in 
suburban  Lake  Forest.  In  1911  he  started  his  own  company,  (LF. 
Childs  &  Co.,  which  soon  became  jtrominent  in  its  sj^ecialtv,  govern¬ 
ment  bonds.  A  branch  office  was  opened  in  New  ^’ork  City. 

(LF.  and  Edith  Cdiilds  hecame  the  jiarents  of  three  children: 

Madeleine  was  born  on  August  5,  1902,  in  Uynn,  Massachusetts,  a 
suburb  of  Boston.  Slie  married  William  Allan  Pinkerton  Pullman, 
grand  nejihew  of  (ieorge  M.  I’ullman,  develojier  ol  the  Pullman  “Pal- 
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ace”  railroad  car  and  great  grandson  of  the  famous  detective  Allan 
Pinkerton.  They  had  three  children,  Frederick  (diilds  Pullman,  Wil¬ 
liam  Cdunies  Pullman,  and  Beverly  Tarter  I’nllman. 

Claire  Childs  was  born  on  April  28,  1905,  in  Chicago.  She  married 
Walter  Paul  McBride  on  June  7,  1930.  1  he  couple  had  three  children, 
John  P.,  Edith,  and  Jean.  Claire  died  on  Fehruaiy  4,  1975. 

Of  Frederick  Newell  Childs  more  will  be  recounted  subsequently. 

A  1915  Inventory 

.\n  inventoiT  taken  by  C.F.  Childs,  dated  April  2,  1915,  reflects  that 
the  collection  at  that  point  was  veiy  extensive  From  half  cents  through 
and  including  $5  gold,  but  for  higher  denominations  the  only  pieces 
present  were  a  1907  $10  (variety  not  stated)  and  three  examj)les  of 
$20  pieces  (varieties  not  stated).  C.F.  Childs,  not  a  dedicated  numis¬ 
matist,  had  added  to  the  family  collection  by  acquiring  current  I’loof 
coins  from  the  Mint  each  year,  including  Matte  Proof  gold  coins  that 
were  to  be  highly  prized  by  a  later  generation  of  numismatists.  How¬ 
ever,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  taken  deep  interest.  Most  j)rohahly, 
he  was  busy  building  the  firm  (7F.  Childs  N  Co.,  founded  in  1911, 
which  went  on  to  achieve  great  success  and  prominence  in  the  field 
of  United  States  government  securities. 

An  Awakening  of  Interest 

In  1943,  C.F.  Childs  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  numismatics. 
At  the  time,  during  the  height  of  World  War  II,  money  was  plentiful, 
and  consumer  goods  were  scarce.  Much  money  was  put  into  hard 
assets,  including^rare  coins,  which  experienced  a  strong  market.  Per¬ 
haps  Childs  had  learned  of  the  burgeoning  activity  in  coins,  or  per¬ 
haps  he  was  seeking  a  hobby.  In  any  event,  he  sought  to  learn  more. 

He  wrote  to  Ted  R.  Hammer  of  Burlington,  Iowa,  a  professional 
writer  and  publicist  who  was  the  librarian  for  the  ^American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association  and  curator  of  its  coin  collection.  On  Februar)'  16, 
1944,  Hammer  replied; 

I  must  apologize  for  my  long  delay  in  replying  to  your  quer\',  but 
had  the  flu  in  both  December  and  Januaiy,  and  got  far  behind  in  this 
correspondence.  Aiswering  these  queries  for  various  governmental 
agencies  is  a  gratis  service  we  perform  for  the  government  and  we 
sometimes  get  80  to  1 00  letters  monthly. 

Under  separate  cover,  I  am  sending  you  some  printed  matter  about 
coins  and  dealers. 

1  would  suggest  that  you  prepare  a  list  of  coins  you  wish,  being 
certain  to  describe  the  condition  in  which  you  want  them  (Fair,  (food. 

Fine,  Uncirculated,  or  Proof)  and  mail  to  several  larger  dealers  with 
stamped-addressed  envelopes  for  replies.  I  also  think  it  would  he  a 
good  plan  to  buy  copies  of  recent  coin  magazines,  two  of  which  are 
printed  in  your  city.  Hobbies  may  he  purchased  on  newsstands  at  25«‘; 
you  can  get  a  copy  of  Numismatic  Scrapbook  by  sending  15y  coins  or 
stamps  to  that  magazine  at  5450  N.  Cilark  Street,  (Chicago;  or  S()«;  to 
The  Numismatist,  Box  545,  Cedar  Rapids,  lA.,  for  a  copy  of  this 
association’s  monthly  magazine.  Yon  will  find  our  magazine  carries 
more  advertisements  containing  gold  coins  offered  for  sale.  \'ou  will 
note  from  the  list  sent  separately  there  are  several  coin  dealers  in  yonr 
city.  You  will  find  others  listed  in  the  telephone  book,  1  am  sure.  A 
former  national  president  of  our  association,  Mr.J,  Flenri  Ripstra,  whose 
office  is  at  5  South  Wabash  and  who  lives  on  (iladys  Avenue,  would  be 
glad  to  help  you  further,  fie  is  prominent  in  juvenile  welfare,  phila¬ 
telic,  art  and  coin  circles  there  and  throughout  Illinois. 

You  no  doubt  could  get  some  information  from  coin  catalogues  in 
your  public  library.  If  you  wish  to  send  me  a  list  of  coins  yon  want  in 
Fine  to  Uncirculated  condition.  I  can  tell  you  about  what  they  are  .sell¬ 
ing  for  today.  It  may  take  me  four  or  five  days  to  get  this  information 
hack  to  you. 

America’s  largest  coin  club  is  located  in  your  city  and  if  you  have 


not  attended,  I  think  you  would  find  it  worthwhile.  Mr.  Ripstra  or  Mr. 

[M.  Vernon]  Sheldon  (see  your  reply  from  me  for  addresses)  will,  I  am 
sure,  .see  that  you  get  to  a  monthly  meeting. 

I  am  sending  also  one  of  our  application  blanks.  Our  association 
has  about  4,000  members;  it  is  a  tion-profit  corporation  dedicated  to 
furthering  numismatics.  Members  receive  the  monthly  magazine  and 
are  entitled  to  borrow  hooks  free  from  the  library  here. 

If  you  desire  further  aid  or  information,  let  me  hear  from  you  again. 

Sincerely  yours, 

r.R.  Hammer,  librarian-curator,  ’ 

AMERICAN  NU.MISMA  l  ie  ASSOCIATION 

Burlington,  Iowa. 

P.S.  Our  association  does  not  buy  or  sell  coins  and  no  officers  are 
dealers. 

If  you’d  like  me  to  send  cards  to  a  few  gold  dealers  suggesting  they 
send  yon  |)rice  lists,  I  will  be  glad  to  do  so.  There  is  no  obligation  on 
your  |)art  for  any  serv  ice  performed  by  this  office  or  any  other  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  association. 

File  next  day,  Februar)'  17,  Childs  sent  this  reply: 

My  sincere  thanks  to  you  for  your  veiT  welcome  and  informative 
letter  of  the  16lh.  Frankly,  I  feel  that  you  have  gone  out  of  your  way  to 
take  me  into  your  primer  class.  Fhat’s  where  I  belong  because  I  never 
had  occasion  before  to  receive  the  elementarv'  schooling  which  your 
letter  outlines,  so  let  me  respond  by  returning  to  you  my  application 
for  membership. 

Let  me  confess  that  at  the  death  of  my  father,  about  40  years  ago, 
he  left  a  coin  collection.  Since  then  I  concluded  that  he  probably  sold 
some  of  his  gold  pieces  while  he  was  paying  for  my  education.  There¬ 
fore,  I  have  had  a  lingering  ambition  to  add  the  missing  dates  to  that 
collection.  Beyond  that  I  am  not  qualified  to  be  ranked  as  a  numis¬ 
matic  scholar,  although  the  subject  has  always  interested  me.  How¬ 
ever,  sometimes  I  have  mentioned  that  my  interest  in  the  subject  in¬ 
cludes  the  recollection  that  Edward  T.  Newell’s  father  and  Mrs.  Child’s 
father  were  brothers. 

Eor  your  information,  I  have  attached  a  list  of  the  pieces  I  seem  to 
lack,  and  some  of  them  I  shall  probablv  never  purchase.  I  haven’t  looked 
at  the  collection  for  many  years,  so  perhaps  you  are  kindling  my  desire 
to  give  the  whole  subject  more  consideration. 

The  attached  “want  list”  revealed  that  for  most  series,  few  if  any 
coins  were  needed: 

Half  cents;  1831,  1836,  1841-1848. 

.Silver  three-cents;  1 867. 

Half  dimes;  1802. 

Quarter  dollars;  1823,  1827. 

Silver  dollars;  1838. 

$2.50  gold;  1797,  1806,  1826. 

$5  gold;  1797,  1821, 1824-1840. 

Childs  noted  that  he  needed  “also  many  dates  of  $10  gold  and  $2C 
gold.” 

The  above  schedule  was  approximate,  as  it  indicated  that  the  col¬ 
lection  contained  such  rarities  as  the  1804  dollar  and  1822  $5,  whichj 
in  fact,  were  absent. 

The  Collecting  Scene  in  1944 

On  the  next  day,  February  18,  1944,  Hammer  replied,  including 
much  information  about  the  coin  collecting  scene  in  America: 

If  you  have  the  rest  of  the  coins  in  the  different  series  you  listed, 
you  have  a  huge  f  ortune  tied  uj)  in  coins.  .\nd  if  you  buy  the  ones  you 
list  here,  you’ll  have  another  fortune  invested. 

I  am  going  to  write  several  things  here  which  many  other  collec¬ 
tors — and  particularly  dealers — ^would  not  like  broadcast  and  which  some 
might  call  incorrect,  so  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  do  not  make  the  sug¬ 
gestions  known.  Years  ago,  no  one  ever  thought  of  gathering  a  whole 
series  of  coins  of  one  denomination;  they  merely  got  together  one  of 
each  type  or  perhaps  two  of  each  type  to  show  both  an  obverse  and 
reverse. 
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About  the  niidclle  oi  the  19th  ceiituiT  tlie  collection  ol  aii  entire 
series  of  our  one-cent  pieces  began  and  we’ve  been  at  it  ever  since. 
Probably  most  members  of  the  ANA  began  collecting  by  tn  ing  to  get 
one  of  each  date  of  the  Lincoln  cents,  Indian  cents,  five-cent  pieces  or 
another.  least  nine  collectors  out  of  10  eventually  specialize,  going 
in  for  one  particular  thing  such  as  colonials,  ancients,  paper  money 
and  so  on. 

Many  collectors  are  seeking  to  complete  types.  1  am  mysell.  In  get¬ 
ting  together  a  type  collection,  you  would  have  several  difTerent  half 
cents,  several  difTerent  large  cents,  silver  pieces  and  gold.  And  getting 
a  complete  type  set  together  is  quite  an  accomplishment  unless  one  is 
wealthy  and  able  to  buy  anything  he  wants. 

It  is  virtually  impossible  to  get  complete  sets  of  most  series  today 
because  there  are  scarcities  of  several  pieces:  1799  and  1804  cents;  the 
half  cents  you  lack;  several  silver  dollars.  In  gold,  there  are  several 
items  in  which  only  a  few  were  issued  and  they  are  priced  high  today, 
remaining  in  the  collections  of  wealthy  men  for  many  years,  going  on 
the  market  again  only  when  the  owners  die. 

Under  separate  cover,  1  am  sending  you  a  little  booklet  on  type 
collecting.  Please  return  it  later  on.  Ifyou  wish  to  buy  one  of  the  boards 
it  came  with,  you  can  pick  one  up  for  a  dollar  at  one  of  the  dealers  in 
Chicago,  or  order  it  from  the  Whitman  Publishing  Company  in  Racine, 
Wise. 

Dealers  do  not  like  the  idea  of  type  collecting  because  they  feel  it 
hurts  their  business  and  keeps  them  from  selling  more  coins  to  numis¬ 
matists.  In  our  association,  incidentally,  dealers  have  little  or  no  voice 
and  are  not  permitted  to  hold  office  or  serve  on  the  board. 

A  Standard  Catalogue  ofU.S.  Coins  is  issued  each  year  by  the  Wayte 
Raymond  Company  of  New  York  at  $2.50 — it  contains  pictures  and 
descriptions  of , ALL  United  States  coins.  Various  dealers  get  together 
and  fix  the  prices,  basing  them  upon  the  previous  10  months’  auction 
records.  The  prices  in  this  catalogue  therefore  represents  the  highest 
prices  paid  for  various  coins — they  frequently  can  be  purchased  from 
dealers  at  less.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  collector  to  buy  one  of  these 
catalogues  each  year,  but  it  would  be  a  good  idea  for  you  to  have  one 
ifyou  plan  to  become  interested. 

Another  thing  I  do  not  wish  broadcast — and  your  business  should 
make  the  idea  clear — this  is  no  time  to  buy  coins  because  they  are  rising 
rapidly.  The  foregoing  mentioned  catalogue  came  out  in  November 
and  many  of  the  coins  listed  there  already  are  selling  at  prices  above 
those  listed  therein.  But  it’s  a  good  time  to  sell  your  coins  or  your 
duplicate  coins— and  a  good  time  for  trades.  The  Standard  Catalogue 
frequently  is  used  in  trading,  putting  catalogue  values  upon  all  coins 
involved. 

You  perhaps  have  a  number  of  coins  with  mintmarks  and  some 
may  be  quite  rare.  I  would  borrow  a  Raymond  catalogue  from  the 
public  library  or  one  of  the  Chicago  dealers  and  study  it,  if  I  were  in 
your  place.  There  is  one  Chicago  dealer  who  is  ver)'  helplul  to  begin¬ 
ners  and  you  mav  wish  to  contact  him.  His  address  is  413  Blackhawk 
Street  and  his  phone  number  is  5564.  His  wife,  Ruth,  really  runs  the 
business,  because  Charlie  is  the  type  of  fellow  who  is  more  apt  to  lose 
on  a  transaction  than  make  a  profit,  particularly  with  beginners.  He  is 
Charles  Creen,  a  World  War  1  compensation  case,  incidentally. 

Edward  4'.  Newell  is  one  of  the  most  beloved  names  in  modern 
numismatic  circles  and  1  am  surprised  you  have  not  taken  up  this  hobby 
before.  Our  association  has  a  project  underway  at  this  time  to  provide 
slides  of  thousands  of  coins,  to  be  shown  gratis  over  the  counti'y.  Be¬ 
ing  made  by  our  secretary,  M.  Vernon  Sbeklon,  45 1  Wrigbtwood,  Cbi- 
cago,  they  are  paid  for  by  ANA  funds  under  the  Edward  1 .  New'ell 
Educational  Eund  project. 

I  at  first  thought  of  holding  up  your  application  until  you  were 
certain  you  wished  to  affiliate  with  us  and  follow  the  hobby.  However, 
ifyou  do  not,  you  probably  will  get  your  three  dollars  back  in  informa¬ 
tion  from  our  montbly  magazine.  1  am  forwarding  it  with  yonr  applica¬ 


tion  to  our  general  secretan’.  I.ike  myself,  he  works  at  sometliing  else 
and  handles  ANA  work  as  a  sideline,  even  em|)loying  a  slenographei 
at  his  apartment  days,  while  he  works  nights  as  an  .VLI  engineer,  ^'ou 
probably  will  bear  nothing  of  the  apjtlication  before  early  in  .April,  as  a 
committee  passes  on  applicants  and  investigates  them  following  the 
first  of  the  next  month  following  aitplication.  We  are  rather  carelul 
whom  we  admit,  believe  it  or  not. 

Our  next  annual  convention  will  be  held  in  C.hicago  next  stttittiter, 
probably  the  last  week  of  August  at  that  I.oop  hotel  with  the  (.ay  Nitie- 
ties  tavern  off  the  lobby.  1  travel  east  freqttently  and  have  stojtped  there — 
but  cati  remember  otily  tbe  taverti. 

I’m  getiuinely  sorrv’  about  tbe  length  of  this  letter. 

Oil  March  10,  1944,  ANA  General  Secretaiy  M.  \’ernon  Sheldon 
wrote  to  C.f'.  Childs  who  had  recently  been  assigned  ANA  number 
10245: 

This  office  is  j)leased  to  receive  your  application  for  regular  ment- 
bership  in  our  Association.  Your  application  will  follow  tbe  routitie  of 
first  being  published  iti  The  Numismatist  in  the  April  issue  and  sec¬ 
ondly  to  appear  in  the  following  May  number.  With  this  second  ap¬ 
pearance,  if  iti  regular  order,  your  membership  will  become  effective. 

C.F.  Childs  continued  a  casual  interest  in  coins,  but  transferred  ac¬ 
tual  ownership  to  his  son,  Frederick  Newell  Childs,  who  in  1944  was 
serving  in  the  United  States  Navy.  The  senior  Childs  died  in  Lake 
Forest,  Illinois,  on  March  14,  1955. 

Frederick  Newell  Childs 

Frederick  Newell  Childs,  usually  known  as  Newell  Childs,  was  born 
on  April  24,  1913,  in  Lake  Forest,  Illinois.  Following  what  by  then  was 
family  tradition,  after  high  school  he  entered  Yale  University,  gradu¬ 
ating  with  the  Class  of  1935.  He  subsequently  traveled  widely,  after 
which  he  worked  for  three  years  in  New  York  City,  where  he  met  jean 
Joers,  who  became  his  w  ife  on  Febmary  4,  1939.  The  union  produced 
three  children:  Catherine  Childs,  Charles  Frederick  Childs  II,  and 
Julia  Anne  Childs.  Jean  died  on  October  27,  1973.  Later,  he  married 
Barbara  Moore,  who  had  two  children  from  a  previous  marriage. 

Soon  after  their  marriage  in  1939,  New  ell  and  Jean  Childs  moved 
to  London,  where  Newell  secured  a  position  with  Barclay’s  Bank.  Fhe 
outbreak  of  World  War  II  prompted  him  to  return  to  Chicago,  where 
he  Joined  the  United  States  Navy  Resen  e,  which  militaiy  branch  he 
eventually  serv  ed  in  Washington.  While  with  the  Navy  in  W  ashington, 
he  kept  in  regular  touch  with  his  father,  C.F.  Childs,  and  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  owner  of  the  family  coin  collection.  Fhus,  acquisitions 
made  by  the  senior  Childs,  including  the  purchase  of  the  1804  silver 
dollar  on  October  1,  1945,  were  through  Newell’s  informed  consent. 

In  1946,  Newell  Childs  returned  to  Chicago,  where  he  became  an 
officer  of  C.F.  Childs  &  Co.,  and  resided  in  Lake  Forest.  He  pur¬ 
chased  a  farm  about  two  miles  distant  from  his  home  and  used  it  as 
a  weekend  getaway.  Later,  it  was  expanded  and  became  his  primaiy 
residence.  New'ell  Childs  died  in  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  on  May  29, 
1991.  In  the  late  1990s,  his  Illinois  homestead  was  acquired  by  a  real 
estate  developer  who  in  platting  the  tract  retained  the  entrance  as  a 
link  with  the  past  and  preserved  the  gatehouse  for  planned  use  as  a 
youth  center. 

Regarding  numismatics,  Newell  C.hilds  never  developed  a  strong  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject.  In  1952  he  transferred  its  ownership  to  his  son, 
C.F.  (“Fred”)  Childs  II,  but  acted  as  custodian  until  he  became  of  le¬ 
gal  age. 
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Special  Supplement  II 
The  distribution  of  the  King  of  Muscat  1804  dollar 


A  WINDOW  ON  HISTORY 

'Qn 

Edmund  Roberts 

Special  Diplomatic  Envoy 
for  President  Andrew  Jackson 


Introduction 

The  life,  exploits,  and  numismatic  involvement  of  Edmund  Roberts 
forms  the  subject  of  the  forthcoming  book  by  Dave  Bowers,  A  Roman¬ 
tic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 
In  1836,  a  writer  commented,  “His  life  presents  a  series  of  romantic 
adventures.”  As  will  be  appreciated  by  readers  of  the  new  book,  Rob¬ 
erts’  exploits,  trials,  and  tribulations  would  make  a  great  movie! 

Born  in  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  in  1784,  the  son  of  Captain 
Edmund  Roberts,  Edmund  grew  up  in  one  of  the  busiest  seaports  on 
the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States.  From  Portsmouth  ships  left  on 
a  regular  basis  for  the  West  Indies  (in  particular),  England,  France, 
South  .America,  and  other  ports,  sailing  for  months  at  a  time,  and 


returning  with  cargoes  of  manufactured  goods,  agricultural  products, 
and  more. 

When  young  Edmund  was  a  young  toddler,  his  father  died  leaving 
him  in  the  care  of  his  mother,  who  subsequently  married  Captain 
Moses  Woodward,  a  rascally  seafai  er  and  entrejtreneur  who  cai  ed 
little  for  the  comfort  of  Edmund  and  his  sister  Sarah.  In  1801  his 
mother  passed  away,  after  which  Edmund  was  placed  in  the  care  of 
Josiah  Joshua  Roberts,  a  bachelor  uncle  who  maintained  an  olEice  in 
Buenos  Ayres  (as  it  was  spelled  then)  and  who  had  connections  in 
London  and  other  ports. 

Soon,  Edmund  was  on  the  high  seas  acting  as  supercargo  of  his 
uncle’s  vessels,  mainly  operating  from  Buenos  Ayres.  Ehe  function 


Harbor  of  Muscat  in  the  183()s.  On  October  1,  1835,  Edmund  Roberts,  on  behalf  of  President  Andrew  Jackson  presented  the  first 
1 804  dollar  to  the  sultan. 
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of  a  ship’s  supercargo  was  to  rej)reseut  the  owner  or  hirer  of  the 
vessel  with  regard  to  the  freight  being  carried,  taking  care  that  it 
was  delivered  properly  upon  its  destination,  that  correct  payment 
was  received,  and,  requiring  an  excellent  amount  of  skill  and  judg¬ 
ment,  the  purchase  or  trading  of  goods  at  other  ports  to  bring 
back  home.  Under  procedures  of  the  time,  ship  owners  such  as 
Uncle  josiah  Joshua  Roberts  hired  a  captain  to  run  the  ship,  hut 
delegated  to  the  supercargo  the  ultimate  responsibility  tor  the 
success  of  the  voyage. 

A  Letter  from  London 

For  the  next  several  years  Roberts  was  based  in  South  America,  hut 
also  spent  time  in  a  boardinghouse  in  London,  this  in  addition  to 
voyages  at  sea.  In  1804,  Roberts,  in  London,  wrote  to  bis  sister  Sarah, 
describing  life  there: 

I  send  you  a  dress  of'ciuunbray  musliu,  the  article  being  in  bigli 
fashion,  and  made  in  the  most  fashionable  style.  It  is  called  a  “militaiy 
dress.”  Or,  quoting  the  French  dressmaker,  “a-la-milit;iire.”  If  the  sleeve 
is  not  long  enough  yon  must  add  to  the  edges  of  each  a  narrow  lace  so 
that  it  shall  come  down  not  farther  than  half-way  between  the  shoulder 
and  the  arm-pit.  It  is  also  made  to  take  np  with  a  loop,  so  as  to  show  the 
silk  stocking,  or  to  drop  down  at  pleasure. 

The  present  style  of  making  gowns  is  such  that  they  will  fit  any¬ 
one,  except  as  to  length,  being  drawn  tight  around  the  bosom  and 
waist.  Colored  shoes,  with  the  exception  of  satin,  are  entirely  out  of 
fashion,  and  1  hope  they  are  with  yon,  having  no  fanc\-  for  them.  1 
hope  you  will  be  pleased  with  the  handsome,  stylish  manner  in  which 
the  dress  is  made,  as  it  came  from  one  of  the  most  fashionable  estab¬ 
lishments  of  London. 

As  for  bonnets,  while  straws  are  the  fashion,  with  pink  varsnet  to 
go  over  the  top  or  come  through  the  rim,  or  plain,  to  turn  np  in 
front,  yon  can  get  anything  of  that  kind  at  home.  I  think  you  will  be 
the  belle  of  Portsmouth,  when  appearing  in  the  fashionable  garment 
a  lady  has  done  me  the  favor  to  procure  at  my  request,  w'ith  suitable 
accompaniments. 

Captain  Place,  whom  1  met  on  ’Change  yesterday,  made  me  quite 
homesick  by  telling  me  that  just  before  sailing  from  Portsmouth,  he 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  in  company,  among  others  of  our  friends, 
with  .Mrs.  and  Miss  Parry,  Misses  B.,  and  Mr.  Manning,  and  you,  my 
dear  sister. 

\'ou  wish  to  know  where  I  board,  and  how  I  live.  Well,  then,  1 
board,  or  rather  storoe  at  a  veiy  genteel  boarding  house  in  Surrey-Street 
Strand,  without  the  city;  but  I  live,  generally,  at  the  New  England  Cof¬ 
fee  House,  No.  61  Threadneedle  Street,  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
at  the  London  Coffee  House,  Ludgate  Hill,  near  St.  Paul’s. 

I  had  an  amusing  adventure  a  day  or  two  since,  in  comptmy  w'ith  an 
eccentric  genius  named  Cushing,  of  Boston,  on  dining  six-pence  at  a 
noted  eating  house  in  St.  Gile’s  where  they  pull  away  the  ladder  after 
customers  have  ascended  to  the  dining  room,  to  prevent  their  running 
away  without  paying  their  reckoning,  and  where  the  knives,  forks,  and 
spoons  are  chained  fast  to  the  table  to  save  them  from  being  stolen. 
There  are  many  such  curious  scenes  to  be  witnessed  in  the  low-lile  of 
London  that  are  well  worth  looking  ujton.  Mr.  (aishing,  who  has  a 
fancy  that  way,  amused  me  with  some  of  his  adventures. 

I  had  my  miniature  taken  in  wax.  It  is  a  beautiful  mode  of  taking 
likenesses,  but  as  such  things  are  apt  to  do,  mine,  1  think,  rather  Hat¬ 
ters  me. 

Back  Home  in  Portsmouth 

His  uncle  died,  leaving  Roberts  with  a  substantial  amount  of 
money,  a  ship  or  two,  and  his  own  knowledge  gained  by  experience. 
Missing  his  hometown  of  Portsmouth,  Edmund  Roberts  returned 
there,  and  sottn  setup  business.  Meanwhile,  he  met  and  was  charmed 
by  Catharine  Whipple  Langdon,  the  attractive  daughter  of  Ciovernor 


John  Langdon.  4lie  couple  married  on  September  lO,  1808,  in  St 
John’s  Episcopal  Church,  Portsmouth.  Subsequently  they  had  1] 
children,  including  eight  daughters  who  lived  to  adulthood. 

The  Langdon  family  w'as  well  connected.  C4ose  relatives  were  the 
Woodhurys,  among  whom  Levi  Woodbury  was  a  famous  citizen,  s 
United  States  senator,  and  later  secretary  of  the  Na\7  under  Andrew 
Jackson,  after  which  he  was  named  as  Jackson’s  secretaiy  of  the  Trea¬ 
sury.  One  of  (kitharine’s  brothers,  Walter,  married  a  daughter  o^ 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  lived  in  a  fine  mansion  in  New  York  City.  Othei 
Langdon  and  Woodhuiy  family  members  registered  their  own  ac- 
complishments  as  even  a  brief  perusal  of  the  Dictionary  oj  American  Bi- 
ography  will  reveal. 

Roberts:  Prominent  Citizen 

After  he  inherited  his  uncle’s  business,  fate  intenened  to  disturb 
the  happy  scene.  I  rouhle  with  England  arose,  and  the  Embargo  Ad 
of  18()()  was  one  of  the  first  major  steps,  followed  by  the  Non-Inter 
course  Act,  which  eventually  led  to  the  War  of  1812.  For  a  time 
American  shij)ping  came  to  a  standstill,  and  as  luck  would  have  it,  onq 
of  Roberts’  ships,  the  Victory,  was  seized  by  the  French  in  the  harboi 
of  (Iherhourg  in  1808,  under  the  pretext  that  it  was  engaged  in  trade! 
with  England,  France  and  England  being  deeply  involved  in  the  Na¬ 
poleonic  Wars.  This  ship  was  never  returned,  and  Roberts  spent  the 
rest  of  his  life  seeking  indemnification. 

Several  other  vessels  met  unfortunate  fates  including  disappear-' 
ance  at  sea.  Still,  the  fortune  gained  from  Uncle  Roberts  sustained  the 
young  family  for  the  next  decade,  and  other  activities  seemed  to  dc: 
well.  In  1814-1815  we  find  Edmund  Roberts  as  a  director  of  the 
Rockingham  Bank  in  Portsmouth.  In  1817  newly  inaugurated  Presi¬ 
dent  James  Monroe  visited  Portsmouth  in  a  get-acquainted  tour  oil 
New  England.  Edmund  Roberts  was  on  the  reception  committee.  A 
few  years  later,  in  1824,  when  General  Lafayette,  the  Erench  hero  oil 
the  American  Revolution,  revisited  the  United  States  as  “the  Nation’s- 
Guest”  (as  he  was  designated  by  Congress),  again  Roberts  was  among 
the  prominent  local  citizens  bidding  him  welcome. 

Roberts  was  a  kind,  compassionate,  altruistic  individual,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  losses  sustained  during  the  Embargo  Act,  War  of  1812^ 
and  other  hardshijxs  of  the  times,  added  to  the  decline  of  his  fortunes.. 
Unwisely  he  was  a  cosigner  for  heavy  obligations  taken  on  by  a  part¬ 
ner,  Samuel  I  lam,  and  a  brother-in-law.  By  the  early  1820s  his  circum¬ 
stances  were  considerably  reduced,  and  the  Roberts  family  had  to 
make  every  penny  count. 

A  Voyage  to  Zanzibar 

In  1827  a  group  of  well  to  do  and  prominent  citizens  of  Ports¬ 
mouth  pooled  resources  to  raise  the  best  part  of  $10,000  to  send  a 
trading  vessel  to  Zanzibar  in  the  Indian  Ocean  near  the  east  coast  ot 
Africa.  Edmund  Roberts  was  named  as  supercargo  and  took  care  of 
all  arrangements  including  the  hiring  of  the  ship  and  captain. 

At  the  time,  most  East  Coast  ports  had  their  own  specialty.  44iq 
prime  destination  for  vessels  out  of  Portsmouth  was  the  West  Indiesg 
while  Salem  (Massachusetts)  was  well  known  for  its  trade  in  the  Faii 
East  including  China  the  East  Indies,  the  latter  including  part  the  area 
now  known  as  Malaysia  and  Indonesia.  Such  specialties  were  a  neces¬ 
sity  as  communications  from  American  ports  to  distant  locations  of¬ 
ten  took  many  months,  or  even  up  to  a  year,  political  circumstances 
changed,  as  did  trading  practices.  I  hus,  a  captain  operating  a  ship  out 
of  Portsmouth  woidd  know  much  about  the  political  situation  in 
Havana  or  Guadeloupe,  and  would  know  the  factors  (commercial 
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\  agents)  in  the  ports  there,  representing  l)nyers  of  incoming  nierclian- 
dise  and  sources  for  goods  to  take  home. 

1  lowever,  tlie  same  Portsmouth  captain  would  have  no  idea  al)out 
:  transacting  l)usiness  in  Sumatra  or  (ianton.  Conversely,  a  captain 
1  operating  out  ot  Salem  would  know  firsthand  about  Bencoolen  (the 
!  major  port  in  java)  or  the  niceties  of  doing  business  in  Canton,  but 
would  have  no  clue  as  to  jjrofitable  trading  in  Cuadeloupe. 

Records  and  accounts  of  the  time  reveal  that  nearly  all  trade  was 
I  accomplished  in  Spanish-American  silver  dollars  or  eight-real  coins, 
'which  were  loaded  aboard  the  ships  in  wooden  barrels  and,  typically, 
diidden  behind  a  panel  or  some  other  secure  location,  d’he  forthcom- 
ling  book  about  Roberts  gives  many  examples  and  details. 

1'oward  the  end  of  1 827,  the  Roberts’  ship,  the  Mary  Ann,  under 
I  Captain  William  G.  Stevens,  cariying  with  it  a  load  of  woven  cloth 
I  items  from  various  Pennsylvania  merchants,  goods  purchased  in  New 
A'ork  City,  and  other  products,  arrived  in  Zanzibar.  Roberts  expected 
to  spend  perhaps  a  week  or  lO  days  selling  his  goods  and  purchasing 
:  items  that  were  available  in  Zanzibar,  the  latter  including  ivory  (which 
was  particularly  prized),  gum  copal  (used  in  making  varnish),  and 
animal  hides.  In  addition  to  hides  that  might  be  used  as  leather,  Rob¬ 
erts  also  sought  to  purchase  the  skins  of  rare  birds  and  animals,  and 
icarried  with  him  a  letter  of  instniction  by  a  Philadelphia  museum  sup¬ 
plier  (including  to  Peale’s  Museum),  who  told  him  how  to  properly 
prepare  the  skins  for  shipment,  noting  that  some  exotic  African  spe- 
;cies  could  bring  bundreds  of  dollars  in  America. 

Reality  proved  different  than  expectations,  and  Roberts  was  told 
that  all  business  bad  to  be  transacted  through  a  specific  agent  in  Zan- 
jzibar  who  represented  the  sultan  or  king.  In  addition,  certain  unex¬ 
pected  fees  were  levied  against  Roberts,  although,  apparently,  trad- 
lers  from  other  nations  at  the  port  did  not  have  to  pay  them,  or  paid 
ireduced  amounts.  Roberts  was  not  free  to  set  the  price  for  which  his 
sold  his  goods,  but  was  given  a  take  it  or  leave  it  offer  from  the  sole 
:agent  with  whom  he  could  do  business.  Disappointed,  but  realizing 
ithat  time  was  of  the  essence,  Roberts  made  arrangements  to  dispose 
of  his  cargo  at  a  loss,  but  hoped  to  make  it  up  by  profitably  acquir- 
[ing  items  to  take  back  home.  Wrong!  Business  had  to  be  done 
through  the  same  agent,  who  showed  him  low-grade  animal  hides  that 
were  so  poor  that  they  woidd  have  had  virtually  no  resale  value  back 
ihome.  The  gum  copal  offered  was  of  veity  low  quality  and  had  not 
"been  properly  processed.  To  add  insult  to  injuity,  the  “wholesale” 
I  price  Roberts  had  to  pay  the  sole  agent  was  higher  than  the  full  retail 
[  price  for  similar  goods  in  the  local  market  place. 

Meeting  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 

At  his  wit’s  end,  Roberts  did  not  know  what  to  do.  Obviously,  the 
jvoyage  would  be  a  total  loss.  He  composed  a  lengthy  letter  to  the  local 
!  ruler,  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  whose  home  was  many  miles  northward 
at  Muscat  on  the  (mlf  of  Oman,  an  extension  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
a  long  voyage  from  Zanzibar.  However,  the  Sultan,  who  had  recently 
added  Zanzibar  to  his  possessions  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  was 
I  quite  taken  with  the  tropical  island — a  sharp  contrast  with  the  diT 
■desert  conditions  of  Muscat — and,  as  good  fortune  would  have  it,  was 
in  residence  when  Roberts  visited.  With  a  frenchman  acting  as  inter- 
imediary,  Roberts  had  arranged  a  personal  visit  with  the  Sultan. 

At  the  time,  there  was  an  international  power  struggle  in  the  Indian 
Ocean  area.  In  an  era  of  imperialism,  England  through  the 
Hf)nourable  East  India  Gompany  controlled  India,  the  Portuguese 
had  f)ther  intere.sts,  and  still  other  countries  sought  to  establish  foot¬ 
holds  or  dominance.  In  lar  oil  Sumatra  to  the  east,  the  Dutch  con¬ 


trolled  commerce.  Meanwhile,  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  had  over  a  dozen 
modern  shijjs  and,  remarkably,  had  the  largest  and  best-e(|uipped 
navy  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  he  Sultan  sought  to  maintain  his  own 
con(|uests  and  possessions  from  Muscat  to  Zanzibar  atul  along  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  and  was  wary  of  England,  Portugal,  and  other 
European  countries.  Eurthei',  the  Sultan  seems  to  have  been  a  ven 
enlightened  person  in  many  areas  (although  it  must  be  mentioned 
that  slaves  were  actively  traded  in  his  dominions).  He  bestowed  gifts 
upon  European  royalty,  was  kind  to  his  .subjects  (exce|)t  unfoi  tnnate 
slaves  brought  from  Africa),  and  was  considered  by  many  to  be  an  all 
around  nice  fellow. 

Roberts  stated  that  the  excellent  reputation  of  the  Sultan  ofMns- 
cat  had,  indeed,  reached  the  LInited  States,  where  he  was  held  in  high 
esteem.  Roberts  then  recited  his  tale  of  woe  with  the  Sultan’s  exclu¬ 
sive  agent  and  told  of  his  trading  losses.  Such  a  ston  would  not  play 
well  in  the  United  States,  and  would  certainly  discourage  fui  ther 
commerce  with  Zanzibar,  Roberts  suggested.  I  he  Sultan  sought  to 
make  the  situation  better,  and  altbougb  the  voyage  remained  in  the 
loss  column,  some  better  goods  were  secured  lor  Roberts  to  take  back 
home,  rhe  nvo  had  a  veiy  warm,  enjoyable  meeting.  I  he  Sultan  in¬ 
vited  Roberts  to  come  back  again,  and  it  was  expected  that  future 
trade  could  be  profitable. 

Back  in  America 

Returning  to  America  in  1 828,  Roberts  was  reunited  with  his  fam¬ 
ily.  ITe  goods  brought  back  from  Zanzibar  were  sold  in  New  \'ork 
tbrough  the  firm  of  Fish,  Grinnell  8c  Company,  and  in  Philadelphia. 
The  market  was  not  particularly  favorable,  and,  as  noted,  the  overall 
venture  did  not  show  a  profit.  Because  of  this  his  financial  backers  in 
Portsmouth  were  not  eager  to  repeat  the  voyage,  although  there  was 
the  hope  that  a  second  trip  would  be  profitable. 

Andrew  Jackson  was  elected  president  of  the  United  States  in  1 828, 
and  took  office  in  1 829.  For  his  secretaiy  of  the  Na\y  he  named  Rob¬ 
erts’  relative.  Senator  Levi  WoodbuiT.  In  conversations  with  Edmund 
Roberts,  Woodbuiy  made  it  known  that  the  United  States  would  like 
to  strengthen  its  influence  in  distant  lands.  At  the  time  America  was 
a  weak  naval  power,  with  no  presence  at  all  in  the  Indian  Ocean  or 
in  more  distant  reaches  such  as  the  seas  of  Malaysia  and  China.  Ris¬ 
ing  to  the  opportunity  implied,  Roberts  discussed  the  warm  meeting 
he  had  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  the  trade  possibilities  at  Zanzibar, 
and  suggested  that  America  establish  treaties  with  countries  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  Woodbuiy  saw  the  potential. 

After  much  discussion  with  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Woodburv, 
President  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  State  Dejtartment  agreed  to  the 
idea,  and  Edmund  Roberts  was  chosen  as  a  sjtecial  agent  to  rejtre- 
sent  the  United  States  government  in  the  negotiation  of  a  trade 
treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  For  good  measure,  treaties  were 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  King  of  Siam  and  several  other 
foreign  monarchs.  Ehe  whole  matter  was  to  be  conducted  iii  seci  ecT 
lest  shij)s  of  England,  Holland,  or  some  other  nation  seek  to  disruj)t 
the  establishment  of  L’nited  States  diplomatic  relations  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  Awarshij),  the  C.S.S.  Peacock,  was  assigned  to  the 
voyage,  along  with  an  accomj)anying  smaller  warshij),  the  C.S.S. 
Boxer.  Roberts  was  signed  on  as  a  “clerk  to  the  captain,”  to  disguise 
the  j)urpose  of  the  voyage,  which  ostensibly  was  to  deliver  Et  aiu  is 
Baylies,  a  diplomat,  to  .Argentina.  I  his  was  done,  after  whi(  h  the 
ship  hoisted  its  sails  and  headed  to  Muscat!  .All  of  the  correspon¬ 
dence  relating  to  the  voyage  was  ke|)t  in  the  “Secret  Missions  File" 
by  the  United  States  government. 
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Treaties  Negotiated 

Upon  arrival  at  Muscat,  Roberts  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  Sultan 
and  his  minions,  elaborate  leasts  and  receptions  were  prepared,  and 
a  treaty  was  negotiated,  the  veiT  first  United  States  treaty  in  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  world.  .Mtenvards,  other  stops  were  made,  including  to  the 
court  of  the  King  of  Siam,  where  another  treaty  was  worked  out. 
Roberts  and  the  two  ships  then  returned  home. 

In  clue  course.  Congress  ratified  the  two  treaties,  and  Roberts  was 
commissioned  to  personally  deliver  them  on  behall  of  President 
.\ndrew  Jackson.  Again,  the  warship  Peacock  was  used,  this  time  with 
Roberts  fully  recognized  as  its  most  distinguished  civilian  passenger. 
An  escort  ship,  the  U.S.S.  Enterprise,  was  sent  along.  I  hus  was  ar- 
ransecl  a  second  remarkable  circumstance  in  United  States  histoiT,  in 
which  a  single  United  States  citizen  (Roberts)  was  given  two  warships 
and  hundreds  of  U.S.  naval  men  to  accomplish  a  diplomatic  mission! 
Interestingly,  although  numismatists  have  heard  of  Edmund  Roberts 
(who  is  mentioned  in  the  Newman-Bressett  book,  Ihe  Fantastic  1804 
Dollar),  one  can  read  a  detailed  histoiy  of  .Vnclrew  Jackson’s  admin¬ 
istration  (including  the  award-winning  study  by  Arthur  Schlesinger, 
Jr.)  and  find  scarcely  a  mention  of  him!  Recorded  history  is  often 
selective,  and  modern  interpretation  is  more  selective  yet! 


High  Adventure! 

As  it  turned  out,  the  second  voyage  was  rife  with  high  adventure 
including  a  hair-raising  incident  in  which  the  Peacock  ran  aground  an« 
was  attacked  by  a  grouj)  of  pirates!  Its  precious  cargo,  including  thi 
treaties  and,  important  to  the  present  text,  the  special  diplomatii 
Proof  presentation  sets  of  coins  (complete  with  the  1804  silver  dol 
lar  now  being  offered  in  this  sale!),  were  at  great  risk.  In  a  truly  har 
rowing  adventure,  Roberts  and  a  few  others  were  able  to  row  t< 
safety,  narrowly  escaping  pursuing  pirates,  while  the  Peacock  was  le^ 
behind.  Ad  was  secured,  the  Peacock  was  refloated,  and,  as  they  say 
the  rest  is  histoiv!  fhe  1804  dollars — one  for  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  an< 
the  other  for  the  King  of  Siam — ^were  safe  and  sound! 

fhe  forthcoming  book  is  made  all  the  more  complete  by  the  write 
(Ql)B)  having  access  to  the  many  private  papers  of  the  Edmund  Roh 
erts  family,  the  “Secret  Mission  Eile”  of  the  State  Department  in 
Washington,  the  original  log  book  of  tbe  second  voyage  of  the  U.S. 8. 
Peacock,  and  more — enough  truly  wonderful  material  to  write  an  en 
tiresc/  of  books.  Distilling  numismatic  and  historic  facts,  plus  a  gen 
erous  measure  of  high  adventure  and  intrigue,  plus  many  fascinating 
insights  as  to  the  encounters  with  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  and  the  KinJ 
of  Siam,  the  book  was  created.  (X'er  400  pages  are  devoted  to  the  tell 
ing,  which  the  writer  hopes  will  be  favorably  received. 

In  the  meantime,  the  preceding  is  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  pan 
played  by  Edmund  Roberts. 
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special  Supplement  III 

Those  who  have  made  numismatic  history _ 


A  COLLECTION  OF  BIOGRAPHIES 
Owners  and  Chroniclers 

of 

1804  Silver  Dollars 


Introduction 

0\  er  the  years  many  important  numismatists,  numismatic  firms, 
and  researchers  have  owned,  offered,  or  described  in  print  examples 
of  the  1804  silver  dollar  together  with  the  specimens  they  owned  or 
handled.  The  following  listing  includes  individuals  and  firms  known 
to  have  bought,  sold,  or  owned  specimens  of  the  1 804  dollar,  fhe 
iforthcoming  book  by  Q.  David  Bowers,  A  Romantic  Adventure: 
'Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804,  will  include 
expanded  biographies  and  information  on  certain  people,  together 
with  many  anecdotes,  historical  notes,  and  other  information  never 
before  in  print  in  a  single  volume.  Some  of  the  shorter  biographies 
lare  given  below.  Others,  including  Dubois,  Kosoff,  Mehl,  Raymond, 
:Woodward,  Zerbe,  et  al,  who  are  mentioned  only  in  passing  here,  will 
be  treated  at  length  in  the  book,  which  will  include  a  veritable  Who’s 
^Who  in  American  Numismatics,  fhe  forthcoming  volume  will  also  con¬ 
tain  notes  as  to  sources  of  numismatic  and  biographical  information 
lused  in  the  book  as  well  as  in  the  present  Childs  Collection  catalogue. 

If  press  deadlines  permit,  we  will  include  information  about  the  buyer  of 
the  presently  offered  Childs  Collection  specimen. 

In  connection  with  the  biogi  aphies  given  below,  specimens  of  1804 
dollars  are  listed  numerically  from  No.  1  to  No.  15.  Nos.  1-8  are  Class 
I,  No.  9  is  Class  II,  and  Nos.  10-15  are  Class  III.  The  dates  in  paren¬ 
theses  refer  to  the  time  that  a  given  specimen  was  owned  or  handled. 

ADAMS,  Henry  Sewall:  1804  $1  No.  8  (1875-1876)  •  ,4dams,  who  lived  in 
Boston,  was  well  known  in  his  time,  but  is  little  remembered  today.  In  J.W. 
Haseltine’s  sale  of  December  18,  1872,  he  carried  away  the  incredibly  rare  178,5 
s  Nova  Constellatio  silver  pattern  (joint  and  mark.  In  1 875  he  was  a  contributor  to 
S.S.  Crosby’s  Earty  Coins  of  America.  Of  all  the  coins  be  owned,  bis  1804  dollar, 
|which  came  from  the  Col.  M.I.  Cohen  Collection,  garnered  the  most  attention. 

ADAMS,  Phineas,  1804  $1  No.  1 1  (circa  1876-1880)  •  Pbineas  Adams  was 
’  from  Manchester,  New  Hamjrsbire,  in  the  years  when  that  city  was  best  known  f(>r 
its  long  row  of  textile  mills  stretching  along  the  Merrimack  Rivet.  He  was  an 
[active  numismatist  by  the  early  1870s,  and  in  1873  jiroudly  disjjlayed  his  coin 
!  collection  at  the  annual  fair  of  the  New  Hamjtsbire  .Agricultural  .Society.  A  man  ol 
!  means,  Adams  actjuired  many  nice  s[)ecimens,  including  a  notable  tun  of  $3  gold 
i  pieces  (which  was  auctioned  by  J.W.  Haseltine  on  June  6,  1883,  as  jiart  of  the 
i  William  J.  Jenks  catalogue). 

AHLBORN,  Henry,  1804.11  No.  1  I  (circa  1880)  •  See  Sjiecial  .Suiiplemeut  I 
in  the  jiresent  catalogue  for  Ahihorn’s  hiograjiby. 

ALLEN,  A.J.,  1804  .$1  No.  1  I  (1943-1946)  •  Allen  lived  in  I’lainlield,  New 
1  Jersey,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  jnivate  client  ol  the  Numismatic  (jalleiT  (.Abe 


Kosoff  and  Abner  Kreisberg).  Hie  cataloguer  knows  little  concerning  .Allen  and 
would  welcome  further  information. 

AMERICAN  COIN  PORTFOLIOS  (Dan  Drykerman),  1 804  $  1  No.  1 0  ( 1 986) 

•  Active  from  circa  the  1970s  onward,  Dan  Diykerman,  of  San  Diego,  Calif  ornia, 
handled  many  better-grade  coins.  Advertisements  of  the  1980s  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  notices:  “We  have  been  commissioned  by  various  collectors  and  investors 
to  purchase  rare  United  States  coins.  Ajipraisers  and  advisors  to  .America’s  finest 
estates.”  “We  specialize  in  pre-1916  Proof  coins.” 

AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  ASSOCIATION,  1804  $1  No.  13  (on  loan  1982- 
1984),  1804  $1  No.  15  (on  loan  1985-1991,  donated  1991),  1804  $1  No.  8  (do¬ 
nated  1994)  •  I'he  .American  Numismatic  Association  Mu,seum  is  maintained  by 
the  ANA  at  its  headquarters  on  North  Cascade  Avenue  in  Colorado  Springs.  The 
Museum  has  been  open  since  the  1960s.  In  recent  years  Robert  Hoge  has  been 
the  curator  of  the  1804  dollars  mentioned  above  and  the  other  items  in  the  collec¬ 
tion.  On  view  are  many  exhibits,  often  changing,  of  United  States,  world,  and 
ancient  numismatic  items.  Today,  the  ANA  Museum  has  the  distinction  of  own¬ 
ing  both  a  Class  I  and  Class  111  1804  dollar.  The  AN.A  Hall  of  Fame  is  also  main¬ 
tained  at  Colorado  Springs.  The  Association  was  founded  in  1891  and  since  that 
time  has  grown  to  become  the  largest  numismatic  organization  worldwide.  Its 
monthly  magazine,  The  Numismatist,  was  founded  earlier,  in  1888.  Executive  di¬ 
rectors  in  recent  years  have  included  Edward  C.  Rochette  for  a  long  term,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Ruthann  Brettell,  then  by  Robert  Leuver,  then  briefly  by  Peggy  Hofiman, 
then  Rochette  again  (as  interim  director). 

AMERICAN  NUMISMATIC  SOCIETY,  1804  $1  No.  14  (1979  to  date)  • 
Founded  in  1858  in  the  121  Essex  Street,  New  York  City  home  (T  teenage  collec¬ 
tor  Augustus  B.  Sage,  the  Society  was  active  for  two  years,  then  lajrsed  into  dor¬ 
mancy,  reviving  in  1 865  as  the  .American  Numismatic  and  .Archaeological  Society. 
In  1908  it  moved  into  its  imjn  essive  heacbjuarters  building  on  Audubon  Ferrace 
at  155th  Street  and  Broadway,  in  the  then  fashionable  Washington  Heights  dis¬ 
trict,  hv  which  time  the  “Archaeological”  had  been  drojijied  from  its  name.  In 
May  1866  the  Society  launched  the.4?ncnV(tii  Journal  of  Numismatics,  which  for  the 
remainder  of  the  century  was  the  most  imjiortanl  forum  for  the  exchange  of  news 
and  information  concerning  the  hobby.  By  1910,  the Jouruat  had  been  largely- 
superseded  in  this  regard  by  the  monthly  magazine.  The  Nummnatnt,  issued  by 
the  American  Numismatic  Association.  Fhe  Society  has  sjxmsored  many  jmhlica- 
tions,  seminars,  and  lectures  over  the  years,  including  a  remarkable  exhibition  in 
1914  in  which  four  different  specimens  of  the  1804  dollar  were  shown.  Its  libran, 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  ('.amjibell,  has  been  a  valuable  source  for  numis¬ 
matic  research.  Until  his  retirement  on  March  31 ,  1999,  Leslie  .A.  Flam  had  been 
director  for  many  years.  Relevant  in  jiarticular  to  the  .American  series,  in  recent 
years  the  Uoinage  ol  die  Americas  Uonferences  and  the  (iioves  Lectures  have 
been  widely  a|)|)i  eciated. 

AMERICAN  RARE  COIN  FUND,  L.P.  (Hugh  Sconyers  and  Kevin  Lipton), 
1804  $1  No.  5  (1989  to  eaily  1990s)  •  Fhe  .Ameiitan  Rare  (Atin  Fund.  I  P.,  was 
organized  by  Kidder,  Peabody  N-  Co.,  and  was  managed  bv  Hugh  Stoiners  (see 
listing).  Kevin  l.iitton  (see  listing)  was  the  rare  coin  huvei  and  seller.  .\sse|s  m  the 
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extent  ol  million  were  employed.  Offices  were  on  Wilshire  Boulevard,  Los 
.\ngeles.  The  Innd  was  one  oi  the  first  entities  in  the  rare  coin  held  to  he  exten¬ 
sively  computerized.  A  large  inventorv  was  maintained,  and  hid  and  ask  prices 
were  posted  for  many  dillerent  coins  and  series.  1  he  lorthcoming  hook,  .-1  Ro¬ 
mantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804,  will 
contain  an  expanded  commentaiy  on  the  Innd  and  the  nnmismatists  who  man¬ 
aged  it. 

APPLETON,  William  Sumner,  1804$1  No.  7  (1868-190:1)  •  Born  in  Boston  in 
1840,  .\ppleton  began  collecting  coins  as  a  youth.  He  was  sufficiently  advanced  in 
his  interest  to  join  such  veteran  collectors  such  as  Winslow  Lewis,  Joseph  M.  Finotti, 
John  Kimball  Wiggin,  Jeremiah  Lolbnrn,  Hemy  Davenport,  William  Eliot  Lamb, 
.\ngnstine  Shiirtlelf,  Hemy  Dearborn  Fowle,  and  Oeorge  Williams  Pratt  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society  on  March  ll,  1860.  Meetings  were  held 
the  first  Saturdav  of  each  month  at  13  Bromheld  Street,  only  a  few  steps  from  the 
site  where  Massachusetts  silver  coins  had  been  minted  in  the  1 7th  centun’.  .Appleton 
would  sene  as  secretaiy  for  38  years.  In  the  same  year  .Appleton  graduated  from 
Hanard  College  with  the  degrees  of  .A.B.  and  l.L.B.,  but  he  never  engaged  in  busi¬ 
ness  or  a  profession.  Flis  family  was  well-to-do,  which  permitted  him  the  leisure  of 
engaging  in  his  hobbies  and  intellectual  interests  on  a  full-time  basis.  1  le  studied 
coins  intently,  and  soon  was  recognized  as  one  of  .America’s  most  knowledgeable 
authorities  on  the  subject.  In  1870  .Appleton  was  tbe  author  oi  Description  of  a  Selec¬ 
tion  of  Coins  and  Medcds  Relating  to  America,  Exhibited  to  The  Massachicsetts  Historical 
Society,  April  28,  1870.  .At  the  October  4,  1866,  meeting  of  the  Boston  Numismatic 
StK'iety  he  reported  on  his  recent  trip  to  Europe,  noting  that  in  London  he  bought 
a  1793  Wreath  cent  in  “perfectly  brilliant  condition,”  a  silver  Voltaire  medal  of 
Washington,  and  a  bronze  medal  of  Washington  with  “an  old  and  ugly  head,  but  an 
exquisite  reverse,”  the  latter  showing  Fame  blowing  a  tmmpet,  with  the  words  EM.AN- 
CIPATOR  OF  .\.MER1C.A  below.  .Appleton  believed  a  sih  er  piece  was  in  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Museum  in  Vienna,  and  that  his  bronze  piece  was  the  onlv  known  in  that  metal. 
In  1867,  Roxbmy,  Massachusetts  dealer  W.  Elliot  Woodward  went  to  Philadelphia 
and  under  the  noses  of  the  dealers  there,  he  bought  the  collection  of  Joseph  J. 
Mickley,  one  of  the  most  acclaimed  in  .America.  Returning  to  Roxbmy,  he  sold  all 
of  Mickley’s  gold  coins  en  bloc  to  .Appleton,  prompting  this  comment  in  thedmcn- 
can  Journal  of  Numismatics:  “From  Boston  we  hear  that  Mr.  Mickley’s  American 
gold,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue  of  his  collection,  was  bought  by  Mr. 
.Appleton,  who  now  has  a  veiy  nearly  perfect  series  of  gold  down  to  1838,  since 
which  date  he  does  not  keep  it.”  Most  of  the  rest  of  Mickley’s  coins  were  auctioned 
bv  Woodward.  .At  the  Februar\-  6,  1 868,  meeting  of  the  Boston  Numismatic  Society, 
Appleton  displayed  some  treasures  from  the  Mickley  auction,  including  the  1804 
dollar,  1792  Washington  half  dollar,  and  a  Sommer  Islands  coin.  Fhese  had  been 
purchased  at  the  sale  by  Edward  D.  Cogan  and  traded  to  Appleton,  which  transac¬ 
tion  Cogan  clarified  in  the  .April  1868  issue  ot  tht  American  journal  of  Numismatics. 
The  forthcoming  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver 
Dollars  Dated  1804,  will  contain  much  more  information  about  Appleton,  who  was 
certainly  one  of  the  more  pivotal  figures  in  American  numismatics  during  the  late 
19th  century. 

ATWATER,  William  Cutler,  1804  $1  No.  2  (circa  192:1-1940,  estate  until  1946), 
1804  $1  No.  15  (circa  1920s- 1940,  estate  until  1946)  •  William  Cutler  Atwaterwas 
born  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  on  the  patriotic  day  of  July  4,  1861,  the  son  of  John 
Hoadley  .Atwater  and  his  wife  Jane.  He  studied  at  Adeljihia  .Academy  in  Brooklyn, 
followed  by  .Amberst  College  where  he  graduated  with  an  .AB  degree  in  1884, 
after  which  he  secured  a  position  as  a  salesman  for  a  coal  merchant  in  New  5'ork 
City.  After  about  five  years  in  this  occu|)ation  he  established  his  own  coal  business 
at  Fall  River,  Massacbnsetts,  a  depot  for  the  arrival  of  coal  to  sen  e  Boston  and 
other  mid-  and  northern  New  England  cities.  On  May  1,  1889,  he  married  Ida 
Wilson  of  Easton,  P.A.  The  union  produced  four  children.  Success  attended  his 
efforts  in  the  coal  trade,  and  in  1899  he  purcha.sed  the  mine  whose  coal  he  sold. 
In  1 902  there  was  an  anthracite  strike  in  .America.  Fo  secure  supplies,  he  went  to 
Wales  to  make  tests  of  the  quality  of  diff  erent  coal  available  there.  “He  then  ])nr- 
chased  and  shipped  90,000  tons  of  Welsh  anthracite,  thereby  saving  Fall  River 
and  other  New  England  towns  from  a  coal  famine,”  according  to  the  1 946  B.  Max 
Mehl  catalogue  offering  his  collection.  In  1909  he  diversified  and  purchased  tim- 
berland,  eventually  acipiiring  250  square  miles  of  forest.  He  also  developed 
Westhampton  Beach,  Long  Island,  where  he  constructed  a  large  estate,  a  beach 
club,  country  club,  and  an  18-hole  goll  course.  He  also  owned  a  fine  “tropical 
estate”  at  .St.  Petersburg.  Atwater  traveled  widely,  and  visited  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Not  only  did  he  enjoy  coins,  he  was  also  interested  in  gardening, 
motorboating  and  yachting.  His  firm  continued  to  prosper,  eventually  selling  over 
3  million  tons  of  coal  per  year.  He  also  operated  ocean-going  steamships,  made 


oil  burners,  and  constructed  oil  terminals.  By  the  time  of  his  death  at  St.  Peters 
hurg,  FL,  Fehniaiy  22,  1940,  he  was  chairman  of  several  firms  in  the  coal  and  oi 
husiness.  Interestingly,  his  death  date  is  also  significant  in  American  history 
Washington’s  hirthday.  Concerning  his  collection,  Mehl  noted;  “Mr.  Atwater” 
nnmismatic  interests  extended  for  more  than  a  (piarter  of  a  centuiT.  He  was  inter 
ested  in  and  collected  only  the  coins  of  the  United  States,  specializing  only  in  th< 
veiy  finest  obtainable  specimens.  He  was  a  constant  buyer  of  gem  specimens 
.And,  although  he  was  what  we  may  term  a  “quiet  buyer,”  his  interests  were  knowi 
to  all  the  leading  dealers.  I  herefore,  he  had  excellent  opportunities  for  the  acquit 
sition  of  the  greater  rarities  when  available.  4'hrough  his  keen  business  ability  hi 
soon  recognized  not  only  the  pleasure  and  inner  feeling  of  satisfaction  the  prid 
of  ownership  of  choice  and  rare  specimens,  but  their  investment  value  as  well 
His  greatest  thrill,  as  he  related  to  me,  was  his  acquisition  of  the  famed  Stickne’ 
1804  dollar,  which  he  considered,  and  rightly  so,  his  prized  possession.”  Mehl’ 
June  1 1,  1946,  sale  of  his  extensive  collection  included  not /u'o  specimens  (Class 
and  Class  III)  of  the  highly  prized  1804,  but  also  an  Uncirculated  1793  Liberty 
Cap  cent,  an  1838-0  half  dollar,  and  numerous  other  rarities. 

BAREFORD,  Harold,  1804  $1  No.  5  (1949-1981)  •  Bareford,  a  New  Yorl 
Citv  attorney,  was  a  |)rominent  figure  on  the  collecting  scene  for  many  years  anc 
was  a  “regular”  at  meetings  of  the  New  York  Nnmismatic  Club.  He  served  as  thi 
club’s  |n  esident  and  was  memorialized  by  the  issuance  of  a  portrait  medal.  Hi 
collecting  activity  began  in  earnest  in  the  1940s  and  continued  until  1981. 

BEBEE,  Aubrey  and  Adeline,  1 804  SI  .No.  15(1 985- 1 99 1 )  •  .Aubrey  Bebee,  s 
native  of  Huntington,  Arkansas,  near  Fort  Smith,  became  interested  in  coin  col 
lectingw'hen  in  high  school.  .After  college,  Bebee  worked  in  real  estate,  banking; 
communications,  and  the  hotel  business.  While  working  for  the  Illinois  Bell  Tele 
phone  Company,  Bebee  met  .Adeline  Dorsey,  whom  he  married  in  1930.  Th^ 
couple  operated  an  apartment  hotel  in  Cihicago,  selling  it  in  1939,  to  enter  the) 
numismatic  business.  Fhey  opened  their  first  coin  shop  in  Chicago  in  1941  anc 
remained  there  until  1952,  when  they  moved  to  Omaha.  They  remained  in  busi 
ness  there  until  the  1980s.  .A  life  member  of  the  .AN.A,  Bebee  helped  organize  the 
Professional  Numismatists  Guild  (PNG)  in  1955  and  was  Charter  .Member  No.  1 
Bebee  was  awarded  the  .AN.A  Medal  of  Merit  in  1 968  and  serv  ed  on  the  U.S.  .Assay 
Commission  in  1971.  In  1988  the  .AN.A  bestowed  its  highest  honor,  the  Fairar 
Zerbe  Memorial  .Award  for  Distinguished  Serv  ice,  to  the  Bebees.  In  1967  .Aubrey 
Bebee  startled  the  hobby  by  paying  a  then-record  S46,000  for  a  single  coin — t 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickel,  donating  it  years  later  to  the  .A.N.A  Museum.  In  1988 
the  Bebees  gave  the  .AN.A  Monev  Musemn  their  U.S.  paper  money  collection 
much  of  which  had  been  purchased  by  James \Vade.  .Afterward  their  1804  dollaa 
was  given  to  the  same  museum.  Meanwhile,  much  else  from  their  personal  collec 
tion  and  company  inventorv  was  sold  in  a  series  of  sales  by  .Auctions  bv  Bower;* 
and  Merena,  Inc. 

BERG,  O.H.,  1804$1  No.  10  (1875-1883)  •  Over  a  long  span  of  years,  Balti-t 
more  has  had  more  than  its  share  of  nnmismatists  and  1804  dollar  owners.  Berg 
was  one  of  them.  In  1881  he  was  the  founding  vice-president  of  the  Numismatic) 
and  .Archaeological  Societv  of  Baltimore,  sen  ing  as  president  the  following  year . 
When  his  collection  was  sold  at  auction  by  J.W.  Haseltine  on  May  23-24,  1883,  hia 
prize  1 804  did  not  go  far  from  home,  for  the  buyer  was  his  friend  T.  Harrisom 
Garrett  of  the  same  city. 

BLACKBURN,  Mark,  1804  $1  No.  15  (circa  1974-1979)  •  Blackburn  was  am 
active  dealer  in  California  for  many  years,  later  moving  to  Hawaii  to  continue  hi.« 
business.  In  1999  he  was  in  the  antique  and  memorabilia  business  in  Hawaii. 

BOSBYSHELL,  Oliver  C.,  1804$1  No.  14(1894)  •  Oliver  C.  Bosbyshell  was 
born  in  \’icksbnrg,  Mississippi,  on  Jannarv’  3,  1839,  the  son  of  parents  from  Phila-| 
delphia.  His  father  died  several  months  before  Oliver  was  born.  Oliver  was  eight 
months  old  when  he  moved  with  his  mother  to  Pennsylvania,  where  they  lived  iii 
Pottsville.  F’.dncated  in  the  public  schools,  young  Bosbyshell  went  to  work  at  thej 
age  olT5  for  the  Philadelphia  A-  Reading  Railroad.  During  that  era,  many  teenag 
ers  were  employed  in  tlie  main  work  force,  ranging  from  sailing  ships  to  farms  ta 
railroads.  Later,  he  studied  law  including  with  his  uncle,  William  L.  W’hitney,  in 
whose  office  he  was  employed  at  the  outset  of  the  Civil  War  in  1861.  On  .April  15 
1861,  only  a  few  days  after  the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter,  President  .Abrahaml 
Lincoln  called  for  75,000  volunteer  soldiers.  Among  the  first  to  enlist  was  Oliver 
C.  Bosbyshell,  who  soon  found  himself  as  a  jnivate  with  the  Washington  .Artillerists. 
On  April  18,  he  gained  the  unusual  and  not  necessarily  desirable  distinction  ofl 
being  the  first  Union  soldier  injured  in  the  conflict.  Bosbyshell  was  marching 
through  Baltimore  with  his  comrades  on  the  way  to  Washington  when  he  was 
struck  on  the  head  by  a  brick.  Fortunately,  the  wound  amounted  to  no  more  than 
a  bruise.  Sentiments  ol  North  vs.  South  were  divided  in  Baltimore,  and  there 
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were  several  incidents  in  wliicli  L'nion  soldiers  were  harmed  by  southei  n  sympa- 
thi/ers.  When  his  three-month  enlistment  expired,  he  signed  it})  again,  latei  see¬ 
ing  action  at  such  battles  as  Hull  Run,  (ihantilly.  South  Mountain,  Antietam  and 
Fredericksburg.  His  knowledge  derived  from  the  study  of  law  was  recogni/.ed, 
and  he  sened  as  judge  on  several  court  martials.  On  leave  on  June  24,  1863,  he 
married  Martha  K.  Stem,  at  Warwick  Furnace,  Pennsylvania.  He  remained  in  the 
Union  Army  until  mustered  out  on  October  1,  1864.  4'hen  a  colonel,  Bosbyshell 
went  back  to  Pottsville,  tbe  town  of'  his  youth,  and  engaged  in  various  trades 
including  banking  and  the  .selling  of  stationer)’  and  books.  In  1867  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  as  register  of  deposits  at  the  .Mint,  necessitating  a  move  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  continued  to  live  for  many  years.  Bosbyshell  subsequently  became  assis¬ 
tant  coiner  at  the  Mint,  then  coiner,  serving  in  the  latter  post  until  Februar)-  1 885. 
It  seems  highly  likely  that  Bosbyshell  was  front  row  center  in  the  production  of 
the  1804  dollars  of  the  Class  III  style  and  of  certain  numismatic  rarities,  including 
but  not  limited  to  1876  pattern  dollars,  1877  pattern  half  dollars,  and  the  trade 
I  dollars  of  f  884  and  1885.  At  one  time  he  had  a  nice  group  of  1877  pattern  halves 
which  he  brought  to  market  through  George  Cogan.  The  subse(]uent  account  of 
the  life  of  Dr.  Henn-  R.  l.inderman  tells  more.  In  1885  Col.  Bosbyshell  left  the 
Mint  and  took  an  outside  political  position.  On  October  17,  1889,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint  by  President  Harrison,  and  on 
November  1  he  took  office.  He  served  in  the  post  until  1893.  In  1891  his  name 
appeared  on  the  title  page  of  An  Index  to  the  Coins  and  Medals  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
Mint  oj  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia,  although  it  is  likely  that  he  played  no  more 
than  a  small  part  in  its  compilation.  Bosbyshell  is  not  otherwise  known  as  a  numis¬ 
matist. 

BOWERS,  Q.  David,  1804$1  No.  2  (1997),  1804$1  No.  3  (1987),  1804$!  No. 
4(1999),  1804$!  No.  10(1980,  1986),  1804$1  No.  15(1973-1974)  •  Numismatist 
since  1952,  dealer  since  1953.  Principal  in  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  1971- 
1982,  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  1983  to  date.  Present  readers  alreadv  know  a 
fair  amount  about  Dave,  so  we’ll  save  this  space  for  information  about  others. 

Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries.  •  See  Q.  David  Bowers  and  Raymond  N.  Me¬ 
rena  listings. 

Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries.  •  See  Q.  David  Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy 
listings. 

BOYD,  Frederick  C.C.,  1804$1  No.  11  (1946)  •  Born  in  1874,  Boyd  did  not 
become  prominent  in  numismatics  until  he  was  well  into  his  thirties.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  17,  1913,  he  held  a  mail  auction  of  916  lots  in  New  York  City,  for  which  an 
observ  er  noted  that  it  included  “many  desirable  pieces  of  the  American  series,  as 
well  as  a  varied  assortment  of  the  coins  of  all  countries,  and  an  attractive  list  of 
paper  money,  bonds,  numismatic  books,  catalogues,  etc.  There  is  a  nice  line  of 
United  States  silver  coins,  and  particular!)’  quite  a  large  number  of  United  States 
pattern  pieces.  We  w'ish  Mr.  Boyd  great  success  in  his  undertaking  in  the  numis¬ 
matic  field.”  Bovd  went  on  to  become  one  of  the  all-time  greats  in  .American 
numismatics.  A  special  feature  about  Boyd  will  a[3pear  in  the  new  book,  .4  Roman¬ 
tic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804,  now  being 
readied  for  publication. 

BRAND,  Armin,  1804  $1  No.  4  (uncertain,  1930s?)  •  .Annin  was  one  of  two 
brothers  (Horace  Louis  Philip  Brand  was  the  other)  of  Virgil  M.  Brand  (1861- 
1926)  who  sold  coins  from  Virgil’s  estate  for  many  years  thereafter.  Many  of  his 
|coins  went  to  his  daughter,  Jane  Brand  (Jane  Brand  .Allen),  who  in  turn  passed 
[them  to  her  extended  family.  Coins  from  this  source  continued  to  come  on  the 
market  for  many  years  thereafter,  through  the  1 980s  and  1 990s,  including  United 
States  coins  sold  by  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries  and  world  and  ancient  coins 
sold  through  Sotheby’s  (catalogued  by  David  E.  Tripp  for  Sotheby’s).  Regarding 
later  sales  of  coins  from  the  Armin  Brand  family  and  the  Jane  Brand  Allen  estate, 
Sotheby’s  held  10  single-owner  sales;  subsequently.  Bank  Leu  (later  known  as  Leu 
Numismatik)  held  five  single-ow'uer  sales  devoted  to  just  German  coins.  For  all  of 
these  sales  David  F7  Tripp  reconstructed  the  provenances  and  wrote  the  cata¬ 
logue  introductions. 

I  BRAND,  Horace  Louis  Philip,  1804  $1  No.  4.  (circa  late  1930s  to  1945)  • 

[  Born  on  October  6,  1868,  Horace  w'as  one  of  two  brothers  of  well-known  numis¬ 
matist  Virgil  M.  Brand.  A  graduate  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  1  echnolog)’, 
in  the  1 890s  he  became  involved  in  the  management  of  several  business  ventures 
including  the  Brandsville  (Missouri)  Fruit  Faun  Co.  After  Virgil’s  death  in  1926, 
he  became  an  heir  to  the  coin  estate,  dis|)osing  of  many  items  in  the  1930.s  and 
I  1940s.  He  decided  to  become  a  professional  numismatist,  and  for  a  long  period 
I  of  time  he  advertised  to  sell  “to  dealers  only.”  In  addition  in  1 953  he  conducted  a 
[small  auction  sale.  In  March  1954  The  Numismatist  reported:  “Horace  L.P.  Brand 
of  (diitago  reports  he  will  shortly  incorjtorate  the  (ubraltar  Coin  (.ompany.  His 


grandson,  Michael  Brand  /.eddies,  will  have  charge  of  the  retail  depai  tmenl.  han¬ 
dling  especially  coins  of  the  United  Slates,  Canada,  Newfoundlanfl,  MexKo,  U’esi 
Indies  and  Central  .Ameiica.  Mr.  Biand  is  particulaily  inieiesied  in  coins  of  the 
North  .American  continent,  and  will  make  available  their  general  issues  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  importance  concerning  them.  1  he  same  attention  will  later  be  paid  to 
South  .America.  In  the  past  Mr.  Brand  confined  his  own  clientele  to  dealers,  and 
he  expects  to  continue  to  do  so.”  Michael  B.  /.eddies  was  also  a  numismatist  and 
found  particular  enjoyment  in  collecting  tokens  and  store  cards.  Present  readers 
will  remember  the  Bowers  and  Merena  offering  of  the  /ecfdies  (Collection  at  auc¬ 
tion,  a  truly  memorable  cabinet. 

BRAND,  Terry,  1804$  I  No.  3  (1990-1993)  •  Fern’  Brand,  Los  .Angeles  indus¬ 
trialist,  has  collected  privately,  with  interests  including  commemorative  gold  and 
the  scarce  1844  ‘Tattle  ()i  phan  .Annie”  dimes,  for  which  a  dozen  are  nice  to  own, 
and  a  hundred  are  nicer  )  et!  The  above  noted  1804  dollar  was  part  of  the  King  of 
Siam  presentation  set.  Regarding  his  |nirchase,  Ferr)’  Brand  commented:  “1  first 
became  interested  in  the  King  of  Siam  set  w  hen  1  was  growing  up.  1  would  alw  ays 
see  advertisements  for  1804  silver  dollars  on  the  back  of  comic  books,  f  became 
friendly  with  Iraj  Sayah  when  I  began  buying  coins  from  him.  We  decided  that  the 
King  of  Siam  set  was  the  Mona  Lisa  of  coins.  I  like  the  best  of  tbe  best,  and  we 
bought  the  set  at  Superior’s  auction.” 

BRAND,  Virgil  Michael,  1804  $1  No.  4  (1918-1926)  •  A  w'ealthy  (Chicago 
brewer.  Brand  began  collecting  coins  in  1879  (began  keeping  track  of  them  in 
1889)  and  continued  until  his  death  in  1926.  .Along  the  way  he  acquired  over 
350,000  coins  of  all  descriptions.  He  was  a  hoarder  j^wr  excellence,  and  his  holdings 
included  six  1884  trade  dollars  (only  10  were  minted),  one  or  more  wooden  bar¬ 
rels  filled  with  Uncirculated  Civil  War  tokens,  gold  coins  by  the  thousands,  and 
more.  In  the  decade  1900-1910  he  was  especially  visible  in  the  collecting  commu¬ 
nity,  contributed  a  superb  article  to  The  Numismatist  (“1  he  Objects  of  (Coin  Col¬ 
lecting,”  May  1905),  was  viewed  as  an  authority  in  matters  involving  authenticitv 
(even  Edgar  H.  .Adams  asked  his  advice),  and  w’as  active  in  the  Chicago  Numis¬ 
matic  Society.  A  Special  Supplement  of  the  forthcoming  book,  .4  Romantic  Adven¬ 
ture:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804,  w'ill  tell  more  about 
Brand  (in  the  meantime,  Dave  Bowers’  book-length  biography  of  Brand,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1983,  is  available  from  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Publications  Depart¬ 
ment). 

BRESSETT,  Kenneth  E.  (Writer,  researcher  of  the  1 804  dollar)  •  In  the  present 
connection,  Ken  Bressett,  author,  and  researcher,  is  }n'ominent  as  a  writer  of 
articles  concerning  the  1804  dollar,  most  particularly  his  co-authorship  with  Eric 
P.  Newman  olThe  Fantastic  1804  Dollar,  published  in  1 962.  He  and  Eric  P.  Newman 
have  collaborated  to  write  the  foreword  of  the  forthcoming  book  by  Dave  Bow¬ 
ers, .4  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 
Born  in  Keene,  New  Hampshire  in  1928,  he  first  became  interested  in  coins  as  a 
youth  in  the  1930s,  and  by  the  194()s  he  was  solidly  involved  in  study  and  re¬ 
search,  becoming  a  friend  of  others  active  at  the  time,  among  whom  were  George 
J.  Fuld  and  Flric  P.  Newman.  In  1957  he  became  a  free-lance  editor  for  the  Wliitman 
Publishing  Company,  where  under  the  aegis  of  Richard  S.  Woman  he  worked  on 
annual  revisions  of  the  Cuide  Book  and  other  projects.  In  1 959  he  worked  full-time 
for  Whitman,  remaining  there  for  21  years.  .Along  the  way  in  the  1960s  created 
and  edited  the  highly  acclaimed  Whitman  Numismatic  Journal.  Meanwhile,  he  and 
his  wife  Bertha  (“Bert”)  became  familiar  figures  at  coin  shows  and  conventions, 
w4iere  Ken  was  always  willing  to  give  an  o])inion  or  lend  ex|)ertise.  When  the 
Rittenhouse  Society  was  ofFicially  formed  in  1960,  Ken  was  a  fbunding  member 
(as  was  his  co-author  in  the  1804  dollar  book  project,  Flric  P.  Newman).  In  the  late 
1970s  he  compiled  and  edited  the.4A'4  Crading  Standards  for  U.S.  Coins,  picking 
up  the  reins  from  .Abe  Kosoff,  who  had  been  important  in  the  initiation  of  the 
book.  .After  leaving  Wbitman,  he  worked  for  .Art  Kagin  for  a  time.  In  1 982  he  and 
Bert  moved  to  Colorado  Springs,  where  he  directed  the  .American  Numismatic 
Association  Certification  Sen  ice  and  was  deeply  involved  in  the  organization's 
educational  activities.  Leaving  the  .AN.A  in  1988,  he  worked  brieflv  for  a  Minne¬ 
apolis  rare  coin  company,  then  retired  in  1989.  However,  his  activitv  continued, 
and  he  became  important  once  again  in  the  .AN.A’s  activities,  seeking  elective 
ollice,  and  for  the  term  1995-1997  sen  ing  as  jnesident.  In  recent  \  ears  he  has 
sened  as  editor  of  .4  Cuide  Book  of  U.S.  Coins,  succeeding  the  interests  of  R.S. 
Yeoman  after  the  latter’s  death.  Recently,  he  hecame  a  consultant  to  (.an  .\dkins. 
the  Minneaiiolis  dealer.  Manv  honors  have  come  to  Ken  Bressett  over  the  vears 
including  I  leath  Literan  .Awards,  the  Numismatic  .Amhassador  .Award,  the  Farran 
Zerbe  .Award,  and  induction  into  the  .AN.A  Hall  of  Fame,  to  gi\e  just  a  sbort  list. 
Ken  Bressett  took  |)atticular  pride  in  1999  in  helping  to  seleit  and  finalize  the 
design  lor  the  New  Hampshire  reverse  design  on  the  Washington  quarters  to  be 
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issued  in  the  year  2000.  lliis  coineidetl  nicelv  with  his  worldwide  campaign,  ex¬ 
tended  over  several  vears  in  the  1990s,  to  have  various  countries  make  a  2000- 
dated  coin  including  the  word  “I’EACK.” 

BROWN,  H.G.,  1804  $1  No.  5  (1908-1904)  •  Brown  lived  in  Portland,  Or¬ 
egon,  and  seems  to  have  been  picjued  by  the  idea  ot  owning  a  rare  1 804  dollar.  He 
bought  one,  kept  it  but  briefly,  and  then  consigned  it  and  most  if  not  all  of  the 
rest  of  his  coins  to  I.vman  H.  Low,  of  New  ^'ork.  Otherwise,  Brown  is  little  re¬ 
membered  in  the  annals  of  the  numismatic  hobby. 

BUSS,  Jerry,  Ph.D.,  1804  $1  No.  15  (1979-1985)  •  jern  Birss,  Ph.D.,  highly 
successful  owner  of  rental  properties  in  Southern  Ckilifornia,  particularly  in  Santa 
Monica,  became  interested  in  professional  sports,  made  an  investment  in  the  I.os 
.\ngeles  Lakers  basketball  team,  and  soon  became  well  known  not  only  in  (ktlif'or- 
nia  (such  as  in  a  feature  article  in  Los  Angeles  magazine  and  numerous  mentions 
in  the  Los  Angeles  Times),  hut  nationally.  Ira  Goldberg,  then  of  Superior  Stamp  & 
Coin  Co.,  made  his  acapiaintance,  and  over  a  period  of  time  supplied  many  inter¬ 
esting  and  rare  coins  to  him.  .\t  first.  Dr.  Buss  preferred  anonymity,  and  no  one 
knew  that  it  was  he  who  in  July  1978  bought  a  specimen  of  the  rare  1918  Liberty 
Head  nickel,  followed  in  PebruaiT  1979  by  the  1804  dollar.  This  was  jiart  of  the 
“big  three”  trio  of  coins  that  Buss  desired  to  own,  the  remaining  piece  being  the 
1894-S  dime,  an  example  of  which  was  purchased  in  the  summer  of  1979. 

CARTER.  Amon  G.,  Jr.,  1804  $1  No.  11  (1950s-1982,  estate  until  1984)  • 
.\mon  Gamaliel  Carter,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Port  Worth  Star-Telegram,  investor  in 
Gulf  Oil,  and  a  director  of  .American  Airlines,  among  other  activities,  inherited 
the  coin  collection  formed  by  his  father  (see  below).  I  he  coins  were  kept  in  a 
room-size  vault  on  one  wall  of  his  newspaper  office  in  Lort  Worth.  Occasionally, 
an  item  was  sold  if  an  attractive  offer  was  received,  as  in  the  case  of  an  1822  $5 
gold  coin,  for  which  an  offer  of  $60,000  proved  to  be  too  tempting.  However, 
most  of  the  collection  remained  intact.  I  he  1804  silver  dollar  was  the  pride  and 
joy  of  the  cabinet,  and  .Amon  took  it  to  many  coin  shows  to  exhibit,  at  one  time  in 
the  1950s  loaning  it  to  young  Dave  Bowers  so  that  it  would  attract  attention  in  his 
case  of  coins  for  sale,  although  the  1804  dollar  most  certainly  was  not  for  sale. 
■Amon  also  enjoyed  earn  ing  $  1 0,000  bills,  and  he  was  apt  to  have  a  half  dozen  or 
more  in  his  vest  pocket.  The  new  Bowers  book,  .4  Romantic  Adx’enture:  Edmund 
Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804,  will  include  a  more  information 
about  this  fascinating,  important  numismatist. 

CARTER,  Amon  G.,  Sr.:  1804  $1  No.  1 1  (1950s)  •  Amon  Gamaliel  Carter, 
Sr.,  was  a  Texas  oil  man  in  the  traditional  style.  Building  on  his  success  in  petro¬ 
leum  exploration,  he  became  publisher  of  the  Lort  Worth  Star-Telegram  and  a  co¬ 
founder  of  .American  .Airlines,  by  the  1930s  being  one  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  In  the  1980s,  while  attending  a  Rotai7  Club  meet¬ 
ing,  Carter  had  chance  to  talk  with  his  fellow  Rotarian  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  learned 
that  Carter  had  been  born  in  1879.  Soon  thereafter,  Mehl  presented  him  with  a 
$2.50  gold  piece  of  that  date,  picpiing  Carter’s  interest,  and  leading  to  the  natural 
inquiry  as  to  what  other  coins  of  that  year  might  be  available.  Soon  came  a  rare 
1879  Plowing  Hair  Stella,  after  which  the  rest  is  history,  as  they  say.  Carter  went 
on  to  become  a  major  customer  of  Mehl  and  to  aetjuire  an  incredible  collection 
of  rarities,  among  which  were  an  1804  silver  dollar,  trade  dollars  of  1884  and 
1885,  and  the  $5  of  1822.  Carter  had  an  arrangement  with  Mehl  whereby  after 
each  of  Mehl’s  “auctions” — actually  mail  bid  sales — there  would  be  pieces  that  ei¬ 
ther  received  no  bids  at  all  or  received  bids  that  Mehl  considered  to  be  bargains. 
Carter  bought  these  pieces  in  one  fell  swoop,  often  did  not  bother  to  look  through 
them,  and  stored  them  in  boxes  in  his  office.  Years  later,  some  of  these  “residue” 
boxes  from  Mehl  remained  in  the  care  of  his  son,  .Amon,  Jr.,  and  still  had  not 
been  examined  (the  present  writer  enjoyed  flipping  through  some  of  them).  In 
1950,  the  collection  of  Charles  M.  Williams  of  Cincinnati  was  sold  intact  to  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Galleiw,  which  sold  the  1822  $5  and  an  1875  $3  for  $19,000  to  B.  Max 
Mehl,  who  sold  it  to  Carter.  After  Amon  Sr.’s  passing,  his  coin  collection  and 
many  business  interests  passed  to  Amon,  Jr. 

CHAPMAN  BROTHERS  (1878-1906),  1804  $1  No.  5  (1884-1885),  1804  $1 
No.  8  (1906)  •  Phis  numismatically  memorable  partnership  formed  by  brothers 
S.  Hudson  Chapman  and  Henry  (diapman,  who  continued  the  arrangement  until 
the  summer  of  1906,  when  the  agreement  was  changed,  and  each  went  his  sepa¬ 
rate  way.  The  duo,  generally  known  as  S.H.  and  H.  Chapman,  is  popularly  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  the  “Chapman  brothers.”  In  June  1878  the  brothers,  ages  19  and  17 
respectively,  left  the  coin  shop  ofJ.W.  Haseltine  (where  they  had  been  employed 
since  1875  (or  1876,  accounts  vary),  including  during  Haseltine’s  offering  of  cer¬ 
tain  1 80 1  -2-8  “restrike”  dollars  and  the  1 804  Class  1 1 1  dollars)  and  hung  out  their 
own  shingle,  trading  as  numismatists  and  “anti(|uaries.”  Prom  then  until  1 906  the 
partnership  went  frf)m  one  success  to  another.  In  the  summer  of  that  year,  the 
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two  brothers  went  their  own  ways,  each  handling  many  important  properties  late: 
in  their  lives.  A  special  feature  on  the  Chapman  brothers  will  be  a  part  of  th* 
forthcoming  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silve: 
Dollars  Dated  1804. 
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Treasury  Department 

UNITED  STATES  MINT 
Philadelphia.  Pa. 


August  23,  1917 


To  Whom  it  May  Conoern; 

This  is  to  certify  that  the^ 
specimen  of  1804  Dollar  shown  me  this  dayj 
hy  Hr.  Henry  Chapman  is  from  the  identioait 
die  as  a  specimen  in  the  Mint  Collection, 


the  latter  being  the  specimen  of  the  coin 
ustuilly  reg^ded  as  one  of  the  original  is¬ 
sue. 

Respectfully, 


) 


i 


fyc(  cz' 


Letter  addressed  “To  whom  it  may  concern,”  August  23,  1917, 
from  T.L.  Comparette,  authenticating  the  1804  dollar  shown  to  him 
by  Henry  Chapman.  Apparently  the  letter  was  intended  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  a  customer  when  Chapman  sold  the  coin.  At  the  bottom 
is  a  separate  note  in  Chapman’s  hand  constituting  the  transfer  of 
the  document  to  Virgil  Brand,  June  20,  1918. 


CHAPMAN,  Henry,  Jr.  (1906-1935),  1804  $1  No.  2  (1907),  1804  $1  No.  41 
(1917-1918)  •  Born  on  October  18,  1859,  Hemy,  Jr.  (the  “Jr.”  was  used  sparingly 
in  print)  became  interested  in  coins  by  1875  and  began  working  in  the  store  o^ 
|.VV.  Haseltine,  who  at  the  time  was //;c  Philadelphia  dealer.  In  1878,  he  and  brothei^ 
S.  Hudson  Chaj)man  formed  the  partnership  of  S.H.  and  H.  Chapman,  as  de-< 
scribed  above.  Much  more  about  Hemy  will  be  included  in  the  above-mentionec 
book. 

CHAPMAN,  S.  Hudson  (1906-1931),  1804  $1  No.  11  (1913)  •  Born  on  July 
15,  1857,  S.  Hudson  Chapman,  who  typically  used  just  his  initials,  S.H.,  was  a 
collector  of  stamps,  sea  shells,  and  curiosities  by  the  age  of  10.  Beginning  in  1872 
he  worked  in  the  Philadelphia  coin  shop  ofJ.W.  Haseltine,  leaving  in  1878  tojoir 
brother  Henry  in  partnership,  as  noted  above.  Lor  the  ensuingyears,  S.H.  was  the 
behind-the-scenes  student  and  expert,  especially  of  w'orlci  and  ancient  coins,  while 
Hemy  tended  the  store  and  fraternized  with  customers.  S.H.  was  also  a  superb 
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photographer  and  took  most  or  all  ol  tlie  pliotograplis  tliat  illustrated  the 
partnership's  eatalogues.  I  he  new  book,  A  liovuintir  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts 
(Old  the  Funious  Siher  Dottars  Dated  1804,  will  ineinde  many  lascinating  details  ol  S. 
Hudson  C'.hapman’s  career. 

CHASE  NATIONAL  BANK  COLLECTION  (and  successors),  1804  $1  No. 
14  (1928-1979)  •  I'he  Chase  National  Bank  Collection  became  known  as  the  Chase 
Bank  Money  Museum  and  then  as  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money  Museum. 
In  1928,  Farran  Zerbe  (also  see  his  sejjarate  listing  alphabetized  below  under  Z) 
sold  his  Money  of  the  World  exhibit,  which  had  traveled  widely,  to  the  Chase 
National  Bank  for  display  at  the  bank’s  new  building  at  Pine  and  Nassau  streets  in 
lower  New  '\'ork  City.  Zerbe,  a  numismatic  promoter  and  showman,  agreed  to 
remain  as  curator.  4'hen  came  the  Depression,  and  for  a  long  time  virtually  noth¬ 
ing  was  added  to  the  collection.  Later,  it  was  moved  uptown  to  Rockefeller  Cen¬ 
ter.  The  year  1953  brought  mixed  messages:  V'ernon  L.  Brown,  curator  at  the 
time,  annoitnced  that  he  had  bought  a  rare  1794  silver  dollar  from  the  Joseph 
Steele  Collectioti,  via  Numismatic  Gallei7,  for  the  display.  In  November  of  the 
same  year,  B.  Max  Mehl,  under  the  title  of  “New  York  City  to  Fort  Worth,  Texas!” 
noted  that  the  collection  of  gold  coins  formed  by  Joseph  P.  Rovensky,  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank  of  New  York  City,  had  been  shipped  to  Texas  for  Mehl  to 
sell!  In  1962  the  museum  was  closed  for  renovations,  reopening  seven  months 
1  later.  “About  5,000  items  from  the  bank’s  collection  of  75,000  specimens  of  money 
from  eveiy  period  in  histoiy  are  now  on  display  in  the  museum  at  1 254  Avenue  of 
the  .Americas.  Included  in  the  displays,”  said  curator  Brown,  “are  money  trees,  a 
28  X  12  inch  check  for  $  1  written  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  during  the  Depres¬ 
sion  and  endorsed  by  62  people,  a  check  for  $8.5  million  used  to  purchase  the 
present  site  of  the  United  Nations,  and  what  is  among  the  smallest  of  all  small 
change  ever  used — a  gold  coin  about  the  size  of  a  large  pin  head  from  Nuremberg. 
The  museum  had  two  galleries — one  for  special  exhibits  and  the  other  for  the 
permanent  collection,  displayed  in  1 7  alcoves,  and  occupying  2,600  square  feet  of 
lloor  space.  In  spring  1963,  Don  Taxay,  formerly  with  New  Netherlands  Coin 
(  Co.,  became  curator,  followed  in  succession  by  Caroline  Harris,  then  Gene  Hessler. 

(  In  1 978,  in  an  economy  move,  the  Ghase  Manhattan  Bank  closed  the  facility.  4'he 
(  rare  1804  dollar  was  given  to  the  .Wnerican  Numismatic  Society.  In  1980  the 
balance  of  the  collection  was  transferred  by  gift  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

CHILDS  FAMILY,  1804  $1  No.  4  (1945-1955;  by  the  Childs  family  to  1999)  • 
The  present  catalogue  offers  information  concerning  Walter  H.  Childs  and  his 
descendants,  including  an  appreciation  by  C.F.  Childs  11. 

COGAN,  Edward  D.,  1 804  $  1  No.  6  ( 1874),  1 804  $  1  No.  7  ( 1 867- 1 868),  1 804 
$1  No.  8  (1875)  •  Cogan  was  born  on  Januan'  5,  1803,  at  Higham  Hill,  in 
Walthamstow,  Essex  County,  England,  one  of  13  children  of  Eliezer  and  Mary 
Atchinson  Cogan.  His  father  was  an  author,  student  of  Greek,  and  the  proprietor 
of  a  preparatory  school  m  Walthamstow.  Benjamin  Disraeli  was  one  of  his  father’s 
students.  Edward  Cogan  came  to  America  in  1853  with  his  family,  and  settled  in 
Camden,  New  Jersey,  where  he  dealt  in  paintings.  By  this  time  he  had  married 
Louisa  Webb,  who  was  much  younger.  The  couple  had  one  girl  and  six  boys,  the 
final  child  being  George  W.  Gogan  (born  1858).  In  1854  he  moved  to  140  C.hest- 
I  nut  Street,  Philadelphia.  In  1855  he  is  listed  at  47  North  9th  Street  (art  business), 
!  residing  at  5 1 9  North  6th  Street.  In  1856-1857  he  was  a  dealer  in  paintings  at  66 
I  North  10th  Street.  His  first  encounter  with  rare  coins  may  have  been  late  in  the 
f  year  1856,  when,  in  Cogan’s  words,  “A  friend  of  mine  brought  into  my  store  in 
I  Philadelphia  an  electrotype  Washington  cent  of  1 792,  and  persuaded  me  to  buy  it 
i  for  25y;  upon  sluiwing  it,  as  a  curiosity,  to  a  gentleman,  he  offered  me  50(?  for  it — 
k  and  the  curiosity  was  gone....  1  immediately  set  about  collecting  an  entire  set  of 
I  United  states  cents,  but  had  not  the  most  distant  idea,  at  that  time,  of  ever  making 
it  a  business.  I  continued  collecting  from  that  time  till  the  latter  end  of  1858. 
When  finding  the  demand  increasing,  and  the  supply  quite  eijual  to  it,  1  com¬ 
menced  selling  my  duplicates,  and  from  that  period  have  followed  the  coin  trade, 
I  almost  exclusively,  as  a  matter  of  business.”  He  .seems  to  have  entered  the  coin 
trade  on  a  serious  basis  a  year  or  two  after  November  1 ,  1 858,  but  1 858  is  what  he 
called  the  beginning.  Historian  Emmanuel  J.  Attinelli  wrote:  “1  his  sale,  although 
I  perhaps  not  strictly  an  ‘auction  sale,’  yet  so  chrsely  approaches  it,  that  it  is  given  a 
place  here.  I  he  coins  were  exhibited  at  Mr.  Gogan’s  store,  and  bids  for  the  vari- 
I  Otis  pieces  were  made  in  sealed  letters,  which  letters,  19  in  number,  were,  in 
I  accordance  with  a  previous  understanding,  opened  on  the  1  st  day  ol  November; 
I  the  highest  bidder  for  any  particular  piece  was  to  be  regardetl  as  the  purchaser. 

!  Hie  names  of  the  bidders,  with  the  corresponding  numbers,  are  presen  ed.”  Gogan 
later  rejirinted  the  listing  in  1863,  this  being  the  “catalogtie”  to  which  Attinelli 
referred.  In  1858-1859  he  was  listed  as  a  bookseller  in  Philadel|)hia  directories 
(his  first  listing  as  a  coin  dealer  was  in  1 8f)()).  ( -ogan  has  been  a  lavorite  personal¬ 


ity  for  study  by  members  of  the  Numismatic  Bibliomania  .Soc  iety  and  othei  s(  hol- 

ars.  Much  about  him  appeared  in  Dave  Bowers'  1998  book,  .Uhcihy/h  Xuniism/ttir^ 
Before  the  Civd  War,  1 760-1860,  and  a  sketch  of  his  career  will  be  iiu  hided  in  the 
new  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Eamaus  Sitver  Dolt/irs 
Dated  1804. 

COGAN,  George,  1804  $1  No.  10  (1883)  •  1  he  son  of  well  known  and  highly 
res|jected  dealer  Edward  1).  Gogan,  George,  born  in  1858,  grew  u|)  in  the  coin 
trade.  After  the  elder  Cogan  retired  in  late  1879,  (>eorge  desired  to  follow  his 
father’s  footsteps  and  catalogued  several  sales  1881-1 885,  but  w as  not  considered 
to  be  either  a  successful  businessman  or  |)articularly  know  ledgeable  nnmismatist. 
Although  he  handled  several  fine  properties  in  these  years  and,  among  other 
clients,  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  I .  Harrison  Garrett,  he  could  not  make  a  "go” 
of  it.  Cogan  lived  until  1933,  but  little  was  heard  of  him  in  numismatic  circles  in 
later  years. 

COHEN,  Edward,  1804  $1  No.  8  (1865,  circa)  •  Cohen  was  an  exchange 
broker  in  Richmond,  Virginia.  It  is  said  that  he  purchased  this  coin  “over  the 
counter”  circa  1865.  He  was  a  nephew  of  C!ol.  Mendes  1.  Cohen,  towhom  he  sold 
his  dollar  circa  1865.  By  1887,  Edward  Cohen  was  president  of  the  City  Bank  in 
Richmond. 

COHEN,  Mendes  L,  Col.,  1804$  1  No.  8  (1865-187.5,  1876)*  Mendes  1.  Cohen 
was  born  in  Richmond  on  May  25,  1 796.  His  father  died  while  Mendes  was  young, 
and  with  his  mother,  six  brothers  and  a  sister  moved  to  Baltimore  in  1808.  In 
time,  Mendes  became  involved  in  the  banking  house  of  J  l-  Cohen,  Jr.,  and  Broth¬ 
ers,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Baltimore  and  Calvert  streets,  in  premises  later 
occupied  by  Josiah  Lee  &  Co.,  also  a  banking  house.  Cohen  serxed  with  distinc¬ 
tion  in  the  Mexican  War.  An  inveterate  collector  in  many  fields,  Cohen  ac(]nired 

art,  coins,  coins  and  other  objects  (later,  his  notable  collection  of  Egy|)tian  anti(|- 
uities  w'as  given  to  The  Johns  Hopkins  Lbiiversity).  During  the  War  of  1812  he  was 
one  of  the  defenders  of  Baltimore  and  sen  ed  in  Capt.  Nicholson's  company  in 
the  defense  of  Fort  McHeniy.  He  was  named  a  colonel  by  Gov.  Veasey,  an  honor 
confirmed  by  the  Executive  Council  in  1836,  in  recognition  of  his  earlier  efforts. 
In  1829  he  retired  from  the  banking  business  and  embarked  on  an  extensive  tour 
abroad.  He  visited  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  Egxpt,  including  a  tri])  up  the  Nile 
River  in  an  era  when  its  upper  reaches  were  largely  unexplored.  During  his  trav¬ 
els  on  the  Nile  he  displayed  an  .Ymerican  flag — the  first  ever  seen  there — that  he 
had  made  with  his  own  hands.  From  the  184()s  onward  he  sen  ed  for  a  time  in  the 
Maiyland  Legislature  and  was  a  director  for  20  years  of  the  Firemen’s  Insurance 
Company,  a  vice-president  of  the  Hebrew  Benevolent  Association,  and  a  director 
of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum.  During  his  numismatic  career  he  came  upon  a 
hoard  of  several  thousand  bright  Uncirculated  1773  Virginia  copper  halfpence, 
and  distributed  them  widely.  The  October  6,  1871,  minutes  of  the  Boston  Numis¬ 
matic  Society  record  this:  “'I’he  presidetit  read  a  letter  from  Col.  M.l.  Cohen  of 
Baltimore,  enclosing  a  beautiful  Virginia  halfpenny,  a  donation  to  the  society.” 
On  October  25-29,  1 875,  his  coin  collection  was  sold  at  the  auction  room  of  Bangs, 
Merwin  &  Co.,  New  York  City.  The  offering  was  remarkable  for  its  (|ualitv  and 
included  many  rare  early  pieces,  an  extensive  run  of  United  States  gold  Proof 
sets,  and  other  treasures.  Interestingly,  Edward  D.  Cogan,  who  prepared  the  cata¬ 
logue,  is  not  known  to  have  attended  the  sale.  The  results  seem  to  haxe  been  a 
financial  disappointment  to  all  involved.  Col.  Cohen  died  at  his  home  at  115 
North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore,  on  May  7,  1879,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  had 
been  feeble  for  some  time. 

COLA  VITA,  Sam  M.,  1804  $1  No.  10  (1980-1982)  •  Santa  (“Sam”)  M.  Colavita 
of  Frenton,  New  Jersey,  has  been  active  as  a  dealer  since  the  1970s,  primarily 
setting  up  at  shows  and  conventions.  In  1 982  he  adx  erlised  as  S.M.  Colas  ita  Goins, 
Sam  Colavita,  owner.  “Selling  choice  U.S.  types,  U.S.  commemoratives  and  .Assay 
medals.” 

CONTINENTAL  COIN  GALLERIES  (Kent  M.  Froseth  and  Charles  Parrish), 
1804  $1  No.  15  (1974)  •  Fhis  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  firm,  operated  bv  Kent  M. 
Froseth  and  Charles  Parrish,  ac(|nired  an  1804  dollar  in  1974  and  considered  it  to 
be  a  badge  of  accomplishment,  as  indeed  it  was.  In  1976  the  companv  offered  a 
free  listing  olT'nited  States  and  foreign  coins,  “Some  common,  some  rare,  hut  all 
having  some  special  appeal.”  In  1984,  Kent  Froseth  was  an  invited  partiii|)ant  in 
the  6th  Roundtable  sponsored  by  the  .American  Numismatic  Association  in  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs.  In  the  1990s,  Froseth  did  business  from  Minneapolis,  while,  sepa¬ 
rately,  Parrish  conducted  his  trade  from  Rosemont.  Minnesota. 

CONTINENTAL  RARITY  COIN  FUND  I  (Greg  Holloway),  18t)4  $1  No  3 
(1989-1990)  •  Fhis  investtnent  fund  was  set  nj)  in  the  headx  da\s  ol  the  <oin 
market  in  the  late  1980s  atid  was  managed  bv  (>reg  Hollowav.  In  1985,  1  he  Con¬ 
tinental  Investment  (.roup,  Inc.,  headed  bv  I  lollowax,  stated:  “We  bu\  more  tare 
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coin  deals  than  anyone  in  tlie  world.  W’e  purchase  deals  Iroin  a  lew  dioiisand 
dollars  to  millions  of  dollars.”  In  the  I99()s  (u  eg  I  lolloway  was  based  in  Florida. 

DAVIS,  Robert  Coulton,  18()4$1  No.  12(1877-1889,  1 888,  estate  to  1890)  • 
Listed  as  R.  C’oulton  Davis  or  R.Cl.  Davis.  Born  in  I’hiladelphia,  he  was  educated 
at  the  Moravian  Seininan  at  Na/.areth  in  the  same  state.  After  linishing  his  train¬ 
ing,  he  was  employed  at  the  drug  store  of  C’.harles  Kllis,  I’hiladelphia,  but  later 
went  into  business  on  his  own  account.  By  the  185()s  he  was  a  coin  collector.  He 
also  collected  letters  and  autograplis  (including  of  the  signers  ol  the  Declaration 
of  Independence),  portraits  and  engravings  of  Washington  (several  hundred  in 
number),  and  letters  of  Washington.  From  the  general  period  1860-1888  he  was 
recognized  as  one  of  .Wnerica's  most  knowledgeable  authorities  iii  numismatics. 
He  was  widely  read,  atid  combined  an  interest  in  bistor)' with  careful  observations 
of  coins.  Ffe  became  a  friend  of  certain  Mint  otfkers,  probably  including  James 
Pollock  and  Flemy  R.  Lintlerman,  and  was  able  to  obtain  many  rat  e  pattern  coins 
the  likes  ofwhich  were  not  generally  available  on  tbe  market.  In  June  1885  in  The 
Coin  Collector’s Jounial,  his  serial  article  began,  titled  “Pattern  and  Experimental 
Issues  of  the  Ihiited  States  Mint.”  This  was  the  first  serious  study  of  the  subject. 
On  August  24,  1888,  Davis  died  at  the  age  of  65.  On  January  20-24,  1890,  his 
collection  was  auctioned  by  tbe  New  York  Coin  &  Stamp  Co.,  having  been  bought 
en  bloc  by  another  numismatist  (probably  I.oriu  O.  Parmelee,  considei  ing  his  close 
connection  with  New  York  Coin  &  Stamp  Ca).),  scavenged  for  desired  pieces, 
then  put  up  for  sale. 

DEMERER,  Larry,  1804  $1  No.  15  (1979)  •  Lariy  Demerer,  trading  at  the 
National  (ioin  Company,  handled  many  rarities  during  the  time  liame  relevant  to 
the  present  work.  In  1979  he  sold  a  rare  1894-S  dime,  and  in  1981  he  was  recog¬ 
nized  for  having  sold  a  particularly  choice  Mint  State  specimen  of  the  rare  1856- 
O  $20.  In  1994  he  had  two  addresses,  Boca  Raton,  Florida,  and  Rockville  Center, 
New  York.  His  specialties  were  listed  as  United  States  gold,  modern  issues,  rari¬ 
ties,  and  “special  promotions  and  strikings.”  In  1 999  he  was  listed  at  Boca  Raton, 
Florida. 

Holloway,  Greg.  •  See  Continental  Rarity  Coin  Fund  I. 

DEXTER,  James  Vila,  1804$1  No.  5  (1885-1899;  estate  until  1909)  •  Dexter 
(life  dates:  1894-1899)  lived  in  Denver,  Colorado.  He  is  remembered  best  for  his 
ownership  of  the  1804  $1,  and,  actually,  little  else  is  known  of  his  numismatic 
interests.  In  an  action  that  was  quite  unusual  for  an  .Ymerican  numismatist,  Dex¬ 
ter  seems  to  have  counterstamped  certain  coins  with  a  “D”  punch,  identifying  his 
ownership.  It  seems  that  Dexter  acquired  the  rare  1827  quarter  dollar  owned  by 
S.W.  Chubbuck  of  Utica,  New  York,  and  sold  at  auction  by  Jobn  W.  Haseltine, 
Februaiw  25-28,  1879.  On  tbe  plate  illustration  in  the  Chubbuck  catalogue  the 
coin  is  unimpaired.  It  was  later  sold  and  became  a  part  of  tbe  Dexter  (Collection, 
where  it  seems  to  have  acquired  a  “D”  counterstamp  on  the  obverse,  on  the  cap 
above  the  R  in  LIBER  lY'.  The  coin  went  into  the  Virgil  M.  Brand  Collection,  later 
in  the  James  A.  Stack  Collection,  in  which  sale  catalogue  ( 1975  by  Stack’s)  tbe  “D” 
is  clearly  visible. 

DRIEEUS,'W.  Julius,  1804$1  No.  14(1899)  •  In  1899, when  he  was  involved 
with  an  1804  dollar,  he  was  located  at  Nos.  9  and  4  South  Whanes,  Alexandria, 
Virginia.  As  the  story  went,  Driefus  bought  the  piece  from  the  son  of  a  freed  slave 
who  had  held  the  coin  for  over  40  years,  and  sold  it  to  VV'.  Isaac  Rosenthal  ot  190 
Berks  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt. 

DUBOIS,  William  Ewing,  1804  $1  No.  12  (1877)  •  Many  fascinating  things 
could  be  written  about  Dubois,  foremost  spokesman  for  tbe  Mint  and  curator  ol 
the  Mint  Cabinet  during  the  mid- 1 9th  century.  Fhe  new  book,  .4  Romantic  Arhen- 
ture:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804,  will  include  much 
about  him. 

DUNHAM,  William  Eorrester,  1804  $1  No.  5  (1904-1999)  •  Dunham  was 
born  in  Barnard,  V'ermont,  on  October  9,  1857.  He  followed  several  lines  of  work 
and  was  a  school  teacher,  wholesale  grocer,  and  retail  grocer,  later  studying  phar¬ 
macy  and  becoming  a  druggist,  a  profession  he  followed  in  Chicago  until  his 
retirement  circa  1916,  after  which  he  lived  for  a  time  in  California.  In  the  1890s, 
Dunham,  a  druggist,  gave  his  address  as:  67  West  Van  Buren  Street,  Chicago.  In 
1904  he  bought  an  1804  dollar,  which  became  the  focal  point  of  his  collection 
and  thereafter  was  occasionally  mentioned  in  print.  During  the  period  1 900-1910 
he  was  very  interested  in  Hard  Limes  tokens  of  the  1832-1844  period,  studied 
Lyman  H.  Low’s  aptly  named  1899  book.  Hard  Times  Tokens,  and  published  an 
easy-finding  list  or  index  of  the  varieties.  In  1910  his  address  was  530  West  Van 
Buren  Street,  Chicago.  About  this  time  he  gave  to  The  Numismatist  two  prizes  to 
be  awarded  for  original  articles  ajtpearing  in  the  publication  in  the  year  1910. 
Fhe  first  prize  was  a  silver  medal  issued  by  the  (diicago  Numismatic  Society,  while 
the  second  prize  was  a  1907  $10  gold  piece.  Fhe  donor  re(|uested  that  Dr.  F. 


Louis  Comparette  (curator  of  the  Mint  Cabinet),  Virgil  M.  Brand  (owner  o 
America’s  largest  coin  collection),  and  ANA  President  Dr.  J.M.  Henderson  act  a 
judges.  An  account  of  a  coin  exhibit  in  1911  drew  this  notice:  “William  F.  Dun 
ham  showed  many  interesting  and  rare  United  States  coins,  including  the  remark 
able  half  eagle  of  1822,  a  number  of  rare  Hard  Times  tokens,  and  British  wa; 
medals.  However,  “a  little  silver  half  dime  of  1802,  an  especially  fine  specimen 
jtrobably  attracted  as  much  attention  from  the  coin  collectors  as  any  other  of  th< 
fine  |heces  exhibited  by  Mr.  Dunbam.”  In  1919  and  1933,  and  possibly  on  othe: 
occasions  as  well,  be  issued  aluminum  and  brass  tokens  bearing  bis  name  anc 
denominated  ONE  MILL,  ONE  DISME,  and  1/10  CENT.  Dunham  died  on  Octo 
her  12,  1996,  in  Chicago.  In  1939,  B.  Max  .Mehl  bought  his  collection  intact.  Man^ 
coins  were  sold  privatelv  from  the  collection  from  that  time  through  early  1941 
A  mail  bid  sale,  ostensibly  featuring  the  intact  collection,  was  delineated  in  a  verj 
im|)ressive  catalogue  and  bore  the  closing  date  of  June  3,  1941.  However,  tht 
collection  had  been  “cheriypicked”  by  important  clients  beforehand,  but  tbe  coin* 
were  not  removed  from  the  listings,  and  the  “prices  realized”  list  fooled  its  recipi 
ents  into  thinking  all  hail  been  sold  on  June  3. 

DuPONT,  Lammot,  1 804  $  1  No.  8  ( 1 922- 1 952),  1 804  $  1  No.  13(1 922- 1 952 

•  .Scion  of  the  Du|)ont  Chemical  Company,  Lammot  DuPont  (preferred  capitalit 
zation  as  DuPont)  collected  veiy  quietly,  without  the  numismatic  community  be^ 
ing  tiware  of  his  interest.  In  1952,  certain  of  his  coins  passed  to  Willis  du  Pont 
(preferred  capitalization  as  du  Pont). 

DuPONT,  Willis  IL,  1804$!  No.  8  ( 1952-1994),  1804$1  No.  13(1952-1994; 

•  Willis  IF  du  Pout  became  interested  in  coins  by  the  early  1950s  and  inheriteci 
most  of  the  Lammot  DuPont  Collection.  He  became  acquainted  with  Sol  Kaplan  . 
the  Cincinnati  dealer,  and  made  most  of  his  later  purchases  through  him,  with 
Kaplan  sometimes  taking  California  dealer  .Abe  Kosoff  as  a  partner.  In  1960 
through  Kiiplan  and  KosofF,  he  purchased  the  remarkable  collection  of  Russian 
coins  and  medals  formed  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  Grand  Duke  Georgi  i 
Mikhailovich,  who  in  1917  fled  the  Russian  Revolution.  .A  catalogue  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  written  by  Edward  Cans  of  Berkeley,  California.  The  vast  holding  wa^ 
donated  by  him  to  the  Smithsonian  Institution  which,  at  the  time,  was  upgrading 
its  exhibits  and  educational  outreach  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  X’ladimir  Clain- 
Stefanelli  and  his  wife,  Elvira  Eliza,  who  later,  upon  his  death,  took  his  place  a:- 
curator  of  what  became  called  the  National  Numismatic  Collection.  The  January 
1968  issue  of  The  Numismatist  carried  an  account  of  coins  taken  in  an  armed 
robbery  of  tbe  Elorida  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  DuPont.  Included  were  a  number  ol 
major  rarities,  among  which  were  the  1866  quarter,  half  dollar,  and  silver  dollai 
Without  Motto,  two  1804-dated  silver  dollars,  S9  pieces  of  1875  and  1876,  ancl 
Russian  coins  and  medals  from  the  Mikhailovich  C'.ollection.  Certain  of  these  items 
were  subseiiuetitly  recovered,  but  others  remained  missing,  and  the  robbery  was 
never  solved.  Newman  and  Bressett  synopsized  the  unfortunate  situation:  “.A  majoi 
portion  of  die  DuPont  numismatic  collection  was  taken  at  gunpoint  by  five  masked 
men  during  the  October  5,  1967  robbeiy  at  the  Cocoanut  Grove,  Florida,  resi¬ 
dence  of  Willis  11.  DuPont  and  his  wife  Merin.  The  aggregate  loss  was  reported  to» 
be  $  1 ,500, 000,  principally  in  rare  coins  including  two  1804  dollars  and  the 
Mikhailovich  collection  of  Russian  numismatic  pieces.  During  the  period  up  to 
1 974,  approximately  94  of  the  coins  were  recovered  through  aggressive  action  b\ 
investigators  and  payment  of  ransom  and  rewards.”  .Although  his  enthusiasm  for 
collecting  coins  had  been  dampened  by  the  robbeiy,  in  1969  he  bought  the  Show¬ 
ers  collection  of  half  cents  from  Stack’s.  In  December  1988  in  an  article  in  The 
Numismatist,  “Windows  on  Eternity”  Raymond  J.  Hebert,  a  numismatist  on  the 
staff  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  discus.sed  the  Willis  H.  DuPont  Collection, 
described  as  a  “crown  jewel”  of  that  institution’s  holdings.  Illustrated  were  many 
examples  of  Russian  medals. 

DURHAM  WESTERN  HERITAGE  MUSEUM,  1 804  $  1  No.  6  ( 1 980s  to  date) 

•  Called  the  Western  Heritage  Museum,  later  and  currently  the  Durham  Western 
Heritage  Museum.  In  1 999  Lawrence  J .  Lee  was  curator.  The  facility,  located  in  ai 
large  building  formerly  used  as  a  train  station,  offers  a  wide  variety  of  exhibits. 
Byron  Reed  (see  biography)  is  memorialized  by  a  life-size  representation,  a  di-i 
orama  showing  his  study,  and  a  display  of  coins  from  his  collection,  including,  ini 
a  special  case,  the  1804  silver  dollar.  Fhe  renovated  exhibit,  closed  for  several 
years,  was  reopened  in  spring  1999. 

ECKFELDT,  Adam:  (Mint  employee  involved  in  the  striking  of  tbe  1804  Class 
I  dollars)  •  John  Adam  Eckfeldt,  known  as  Adam,  was  born  in  Philadefyhia  on 
June  1 5,  1 769,  the  son  of  John  Jacob  and  Marie  Magdalena  Eckfeldt.  On  .April  3, 
1792,  he  married  Maria  Hahn,  this  being  one  day  after  the  Mint  Act  of  1792 
authorized  a  federal  minting  institution.  By  September  1792,  the  superstructure 
of  the  new  Philadelphia  Mint  had  been  erected,  and  certain  e(]ui{)ment  was  moved 
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in.  some  of  wliic  li  is  said  to  liave  l)een  storeci  nearby  in  tlie  eellar  of' John  Harper, 
a  saw  filer  and  maker.  Fxkfeldl  was  employecf  by  I  lie  Mint,  at  least  on  an  occa¬ 
sional  basis,  at  this  time  and  years  later,  in  1<S44,  gave  a  recollection  of  the  mint¬ 
ing  of  1792  silver  ball  dismes.  He  beljied  with  tnecbanical  things,  including  the 
construction  of  a  screw  press  (although  at  least  three  coining  presses  were  im¬ 
ported  from  Kurope  during  this  period).  llLstorkal  Magazine,  Volume  5,  page  277- 
278,  included  information  that  a  coining  press  “as  made  by  Adam  F.ckfeldt”  was 
set  up  “in  an  old  coach-house  in  Sixth  Street,  above  Chesttuit,  directly  opposite 
Jayne  Street,”  and  that  1 792  silver  half  dismes  were  struck  on  that  press.  In  vari¬ 
ous  forms,  this  information  was  expanded  and  reprinted  many  times  in  later  years. 
In  1795  he  was  employed  at  the  Mint  as  a  diesinker  for  a  compensation  of  $500 
i  per  year.  Walter  Breen  has  ascribed  certain  unsigned  dies  of  the  1790s  to  Eckf  eldt, 

I  including  the  laberty  Cap  half  cent  of  1793  (the  dies  for  w  hich  were  not  cut  with 
I  the  finesse  that  Joseph  Wright  used  on  the  1 793  Liberty  Cap  cent),  but  few'  actual 
1  records  exist.  On  January  1,  1 796,  he  was  appointed  as  assistant  coiner  for  $  1 .75 
I  per  day,  ascending  to  the  post  of  chief  coiner  following  the  death  of  Hemy  Voigt 
1  in  FebruaiT  1814.  In  1824  he  used  his  influence  to  have  William  Kneass,  local 
engraver  of  |n  inting  plates  and  seals,  named  as  chief  engraver  at  the  Mint.  In 
!  1825  he  dejjosited  at  the  Franklin  Institute  a  collection  of  40  medals  which  had 
(  been  struck  at  the  Mint.  In  the  same  era,  “Adam  Eckfeldt,  formerly  chief  coiner, 
led  as  well  by  his  own  taste  as  by  the  expectation  that  a  conserv'atoiy  would  some 
:  day  be  established,  took  pains  to  presen'e  master-coins  (“Proofs”  in  today’s  no- 
1  menclature)  of  the  different  annual  issues  of  the  Mint,  and  to  retain  some  of  the 
finest  foreign  specimens,  as  they  appeared  in  deposit  for  recoinage.  As  soon  as  a 
special  annual  appropriation  was  instituted  for  this  object  by  Congress  (which 
was  as  soon  as  it  was  asked),  the  collection  took  a  permanent  form,  and  from  the 
nucleus  above  mentioned,  has  gone  on  in  a  continual  course  of  augmentation 
ever  since.”  Circa  1834-1835,  Eckfeldt  found  and  saved  an  1822  $5  from  among 
gold  coins  deposited  at  the  Mint.  In  this  same  era  Eckfeldt  was  also  consulted  with 
regard  to  requests  for  coins  received  from  collectors  such  as  Robert  Gilmor,  and 
obligingly  created  restrikes  for  their  cabinets.  Adam  Eckfeldt  was  in  charge  of 
striking  the  Class  1  1804  dollars  in  the  1830s,  logical  as  he  was  chief  coiner  at  the 
Mint.  Extant  documents  relating  to  the  production  of  the  diplomatic  presenta¬ 
tion  sets  in  1 834  and  1 835  are  in  his  hand.  In  the  1 830s  he  obliged  Robert  Gilmor, 

'  jr.,  of  Baltimore  by  furnishing  him  specimens  of  current  pattern  coins  and  strik- 
I  ings  of  Mint  medals  from  dies  on  hand.  Most  probably,  he  helped  other  numis- 
I  matists  as  well.  In  June  1838  he  was  co-founder  of  the  Mint  Gabinet,  selling  or 
trading  to  the  Mint  a  number  of  coins  he  had  saved  over  the  years.  In  1839, 
Eckfeldt  retired  as  chief  coiner,  but  visited  the  Mint  frequently,  where  a  number 
i  of  his  relatives  continued  to  work,  including  his  son,  Jacob  Reese  Eckfeldt,  and 
I  his  son-in-law  William  E.  Dubois.  He  died  on  Februar)'  6,  1852,  by  which  time  he 
;  had  been  regarded  as  a  “fixture”  at  the  Mint  for  many  years. 

ELDER,  Thomas  Lindsay,  1804  $1  No.  8  (1906)  •  essay  concerning  the 
long  and  distinguished  professional  career  of  Elder  appeared  in  our  recent  cata¬ 
logue  of  the  Hariy  W.  Bass,  Jr.  Collection,  Part  I,  to  which  refer.  In  addition, 

I  much  concerning  him  will  be  presented  in  the  forthcoming  book,  A  Romantic 
i  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 

ELIASBERG,  Louis  Edward,  I804$l  No.  2  ( 1946-1976;  in  estate  until  1997) 
•  Born  in  Selma,  Alabama  on  FebruaiT  12,  1896,  Louis  Eliasberg  moved  to  Balti¬ 
more  about  1 907,  where  he  eventually  became  involved  in  banking.  By  the  1920s 
he  was  conversant  with  the  intricacies  of  finance  and  was  on  his  way  to  success. 
He  began  collecting  coins  about  1925,  pursued  the  hobby  casually  during  the 
growth  years  of  his  business,  later  known  as  the  Finance  Company  of  America, 
and  then  in  the  early  1930s  seriously  endeavored  to  assemble  a  great  cabinet. 
Louis  Eliasberg  married  Hortense  Miller  Kahn,  a  Baltimorean,  on  June  I,  1927. 

I  Louis  and  Hortense  Eliasberg  had  two  children.  Louis,  Jr.,  was  boru  in  April 
I  1929,  and  Richard  A.  was  born  on  December  II,  1931.  Fhe  pleasures  of  his  life 
)  were  his  family,  his  personal  relationships,  and  the  simple  things,  such  as  golf, 

I  bridge,  baseball  and  fishing.  1  le  was  uninqiressed  with  travel,  lavish  dinners,  or 
I  pretense  of  any  kind.  Coin  collecting  excited  him  and  awakened  his  interest  in 
i  history,  events,  and  the  jieople  commemorated  on  coins  and  medals.  Cioins  be¬ 
came  an  historic  education  to  him,  and  over  a  period  of  time  he  became  an  ex¬ 
pert  on  American  monetaiT  histoiy.  In  1942  through  the  offices  of  Stack’s  he 
I  purchased  for  $1()0,0()0  the  estate  collection  of  John  11.  Clap[),  including  vast 
I  sections  ac(|uired  by  his  father,  J.M.  Glajip,  from  the  188()s  through  the  time  of 
I  J.M.’s  death  in  1 966,  among  which  were  purchases  from  leading  dealers  and  sales 
i  of  the  day.  In  the  1940s,  astitnewent  on,  Eonis  Eliasberg  uiigraded  pieces,  added 
.  rarities,  and  toward  the  eml  of  the  decade  determined  to  attem|)t  what  no  one 
had  ever  flone  before:  to  a(  (|uire  an  absolutely  conqilete  collection  of  eveiy  date 


and  mintmark  in  the  federal  series  from  17!)3  onward.  One  by  one  the  great 
rarities  were  acquired,  including  significant  purchases  from  B.  Max  .Mehl.  esjie- 
cially  from  his  sale  of  the  William  G.  Atwater  (iollection  (1946),  |)ur(hase  of  the 
fine.st  known  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel  from  Eric  P.  Newman  tbrougb  theagencT 
of  the  Numismatic  (lalleiy  (Abe  Kosofl  and  Abner  Kreisberg),  the  unique  1870-S 
$3,  and  a  dazzling  parade  of  Others.  On  November  7,  1950  the  goal  was  attained 
with  the  purchase  of  the  only  known  specimen  of  the  1873-(.(i  l.iberty  Seated 
dime  without-arrowheads  at  the  date.  More  often  than  not,  when  a  rarity  was 
acquired  it  wasn’t  just  any  example  of  the  issue — if  the  lialtimore  collec  tor  had  a 
choice.  Instead,  virtually  always  a  rarity  was  among  the  finest  of  its  kind  and  in  a 
number  of  well  documented  instance.s — the  fabulous  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel 
and  tbe  1885  trade  dollar  are  examples — s|)ecimens  were  tbe  ven  finest  of  just  a 
few  in  existence.  After  the  collection  was  completed,  it  was  widely  exhibited  in¬ 
cluding  by  invitation  at  tbe  Smithsonian  Institution,  where  in  only  lour  months  it 
attracted  1 .5  million  visitors  eager  to  view  specimens  of  rarity  and  (juality.  It  was 
also  displayed  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint  in  1976  to  help  America  celebrate  the 
Bicentennial,  and  elsewhere.  Many  were  the  accolades,  tributes,  awards,  and  hon¬ 
ors  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Eliasberg.  National  magazines  such  as  Life  and  Ixiok  printed 
full-color  features  on  the  display,  and  accounts  were  carried  in  many  other  publi¬ 
cations  as  well.  On  November  9,  1975,  he  gave  a  talk  at  the  ancestral  home  of  the 
Garrett  family  (past  owners  of  1804  dollars),  then  under  the  care  of  Fhe  Johns 
Hopkins  Lbiiversity.  His  subject  was  titled  “Why,  When,  and  How  1  Assembled 
the  Most  Gomplete  Gollection  of  United  States  Goins.”  On  Februan  20,  1 976,  he 
died  in  Baltimore.  He  was  sun  ived  by  his  second  wife  Lucille,  his  sous  Louis,  Jr., 
and  Richard,  four  granddaughters,  and  one  grandson.  Fhe  collection  passed  in 
its  entirety  to  his  tt\'o  sons,  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Jr.,  who  selected  the  United  States 
gold  coins,  and  Richard  A.  Eliasberg,  who  selected  the  United  States  copper, 
nickel,  and  silver  coins,  as  well  as  other  .American  series  and  other  sections.  Both 
sons  treated  the  collection  with  great  care  during  their  ownership  of  it.  In  1982 
the  gold  coins  from  the  collection  were  auctioned  by  Bowers  and  Ruddy  (ialler- 
ies,  Inc.  In  1996  and  1997  the  copper  and  silver  coins  were  sold  by  Auctions  by 
Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  the  1997  sale  including  the  1804  Glass  1  silver  dollar, 
which  broke  all  records  and  sold  for  over  $  1 .8  million.  By  that  time  the  Eliasberg 
collection  total  realized  was  $45,000,000,  a  record  for  any  rare  coin  collection 
sold  at  auction  anytime,  anyw  here.  In  1996,  Q.  David  Bowers  wrote  a  book,  Louis 
E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.:  King  of  Coins,  detailing  his  life  and  collection  (thus,  an  expanded 
biography  is  not  given  here). 

ELLSWORTH,  James  W.,  Col.,  1804$1  No.  2  (1907-1923),  1804$!  No.  14 
(1894-1923)  •  Ellsworth,  born  in  1849,  formed  a  large  and  impressive  cabinet  of 
rare  coins  as  part  of  his  collecting  interests  in  art  and  histoiT,  but  in  his  lifetime 
he  was  not  well  known  in  the  hobby,  not  even  to  collectors  in  New  \'ork,  the  city 
in  which  he  lived.  Seeking  anonymity,  he  was  fond  of  using  the  pseudonym  “Her¬ 
cules”  when  bidding  in  auction  sales.  On  November  19,  1892,  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  ofthefVorld’s  Golumbian  Exposition,  he  was  on  hand  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  to  witness  the  striking  of  the  first  1892  Golumbian  half  dollar.  On  March 
7,  1923,  his  collection  was  sold  to  Wayte  Raymond  and  John  Work  Garrett  through 
Knoedler  &  Go.  for  $100,000.  His  collection  included  about  2,000  specimens, 
among  which  were  two  1804  dollars,  the  finest  known  1787  Brasher  doubloon, 
the  largest  collection  of  1 792  pattern  coins,  etc.  Most  of  Ellsworth's  cojiper  coins, 
including  fine  cents,  were  sold  by  Raymond  to  Gharles  G.la])j)  (w  ho  experienced  a 
financial  reverse  in  1923  and  sold  his  collection  to  his  brother  George;  later  the 
cents  were  donated  to  the  American  Numismatic  Society).  Ellsworth  died  iti  1925. 

FRENCH,  L.R,  Jr.,  1804  $1  No.  11  (1984-1989)  •  French,  a  Texas  numisma¬ 
tist,  collected  quietly  and  was  not  prominent  on  the  collecting  scene,  save  for  his 
ow'iiership  of  his  rare  1804  dollar. 

Froseth,  Kent  M.  •  See  Continental  Coin  Galleries  listing. 

FROSSARD,  Edouard,  1804  $1  No.  6  (1890)  •  Fro.ssard,  an  eminence  gns  in 
American  numismatics  during  the  late  19th  century,  will  be  discussed  in  detail  in 
the  forthcoming  book,  4  RomanUc  .-Idventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Sil¬ 
ver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 

FULLERTON,  Mrs.,  1804  $1  No.  12  (1950)  •  Mrs.  Fullerton,  the  daughter  of 
I  lemy  P.  (.raves,  bid  on  this  coin  for  her  father  at  Parke-Bernet  (ialleries  where  it 
was  included  in  an  auction  sale. 

GARRETT,  John  Work.  1804$1  No.  2(1923),  1804$!  No.  14(1923-1942)  • 
A  son  of  famous  numismatist  I .  Harrison  (iarrett,  John  Work  (.airett  ac(|niied  in 
1919  from  his  hrother  Robert  one  of  the  most  outstanding  collections  ol  United 
States  coins  ever  as.sembled.  Foi  nied  by  his  father  during  the  two  dc'c  .ides  pt  ex  c‘d- 
ing  his  death  in  1888,  the  collection  was  subsc'(|uentl\  added  to  In  Robc'rl.  John 
Work  (.arrett  developed  an  intense  interest  in  coins,  pat  alleling  that  ol  Ins  f.ithei . 
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I'he  Walter  H.  Childs  Collection 


and  on  March  7,  19215,  was  co-purcliaser  with  Wayte  Rayinoiul  of  the  Clol.  James 
W.  F.llsworth  ('.ollectioti  lor  $  100,001).  (iarrett’s  wile  (nee  Alice  Warder)  signed  a 
check  tor  $50,000;  the  other  $50,000  was  provided  by  Raymond.  His  career  was 
with  the  .\merican  dijtlomatic  sen  ice,  last  serving  as  ambassador  to  Italy,  (iarrett 
also  collected  books  and  art  objects,  all  of  which  he  hecjiiealhed  together  witli  his 
matision  home.  Evergreen  House,  to  I  he  Johns  Hopkins  Lhiiversity,  which  passed 
to  the  imiversitv  after  his  death  on  June  26,  1942,  at  the  age  ol  70.  1  he  provision 
was  made  that  his  widow  could  live  there  for  the  remainder  ol  her  life,  which 
extended  to  1952.  'Hie  second  tloor  hall  included  a  row  ol  photographs  inscribed 
to  C.arrett  bv  various  L'nited  States  presidents.  Hie  library  included  an  original 
elephant  folio  set  of  .Audubon’s  The  Birds  of  America,  while  his  autograjih  collec¬ 
tion  included  a  complete  set  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
In  1979  Q.  David  Bowers  wrote  a  book.  The  tiistory  of  United  States  Coinage  as 
Illustrated  by  the  Garrett  Collection,  based  upon  the  Harrett  family  holdings.  In  the 
process,  with  the  aid  of  David  and  Susan  Tripp,  the  w  riter  combed  through  thou¬ 
sands  of  papers  of  the  Garrett  lamily  presen  ed  by  Tbe  Jobns  Hojikins  University, 
making  copies  of  over  4,000  of  them.  X’arious  coins  from  the  Garrett  Gollection 
were  sold  by  Stack’s  (1976),  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Galleries  (a  series  of  four  sales 
1979-1981,  totaling  $25,000,000,  setting  a  record  for  the  tnost  valuable  coin  col¬ 
lection  ever  auctioned,  which  endured  until  the  remainder  of  the  Eliasberg  Gol¬ 
lection  of  U.S.  coins  was  sold  1996-7),  and  Numismatic  Fine  .Arts  (1980s). 

GARRETT,  Robert,  1804$1  No.  10  (after  1888-1919)  •  Robert  Garrett,  a  son 
of  r.  Harrison  Garrett,  became  heir  to  his  father’s  coin  collection.  Robert  was  a 
participant  in  the  Olympic  Games  held  in  .Athens  in  1896  and  became  the  first 
■American  ever  to  win  a  gold  medal  in  that  contest.  The  Garrett  coin  collection 
was  stored  at  his  office  in  downtown  Baltimore.  In  1904,  shortly  before  a  great 
fire  which  ravaged  the  downtown  district,  he  fortuitously  transferred  the  collec¬ 
tion  as  a  loan  exhibit  to  Princeton,  where  it  remained  until  he  traded  the  coins  to 
his  brother  John  Work  Garrett  in  1919,  in  exchange  for  art  objects.  Robert  seemed 
to  have  relatively  little  collecting  spirit,  although  during  the  early  20th  centun  he 
bought  a  few'  coins  from  Henn  Ghapman  and  others.  His  custody  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  was  a  regency,  an  interregnum,  between  two  great  numismatists — his  father, 
T.  Harrison  Garrett,  and  his  brother,  John  Work  Garrett. 

GARRETT,  Thomas  Harrison,  1 804  $  1  No.  1 0  ( 1 883- 1 888;  later  in  estate)  • 

\ .  Harrison  Garrett  began  his  collecting  interest  as  a  student  at  Princeton  in  the 
1860s,  with  a  New  Jersey  copper  being  among  his  first  acc|uisitions.  A  man  from 
the  wealthy  family  that  controlled  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  Railroad,  eagerly  col¬ 
lected  books,  autographs,  prints,  and  other  items,  keeping  and  enjoying  them  at 
Evergreen  House  on  North  Gharles  Street  in  Baltimore.  In  the  1880s  he  was  espe- 
ciallv  active,  with  Baltimore  dentist  and  rare  coin  dealer  Dr.  George  Massamore 
representing  him  at  sales  under  various  pseudonyms  including  “Hotchkiss,” 
“South,”  and  “Harrison.”  Many  collectors,  particularly  advanced  ones,  kept  knowl¬ 
edge  of  their  holdings  and  their  needs  a  secret,  thus  hoping  to  accjuire  desired 
pieces  at  a  lower  price  than  would  be  the  case  if  it  had  been  known  that  they  were 
missing  from  their  cabinets.  In  1885,  his  collection,  which  by  that  time  had  an 
1804  dollar  and  the  unique  hallmark-on-breast  1 787  Brasher  doubloon,  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of  l.orin  G.  Parmelee.  In  acttial- 
ity,  Garrett’s  collection  was  much  broader  and  included  world  and  ancient  coins 
as  well  as  tokens  and  medals,  while  Parmelee  mainly  concentrated  on  obtaining 
one  of  each  date  (but  not  mintmark  varieties)  of  federal  coinage.  In  the  same  year 
he  acquired  en  bloc  the  James  L.  Glaghorn  collection  of  over  30,0()()  prints,  paying 
the  then  remarkable  figure  of  $150,000  for  it.  In  1888,  Garrett  died  in  a  boating 
accident  in  Ghesapeake  Bay,  thus  cutting  short  the  career  of  a  remarkable  numis¬ 
matist  and  leaving  a  family  to  mourn  his  passing.  His  collection  passed  to  one  of 
his  sons,  Robert,  who  in  1919  Robert  traded  it  to  another  son,  John  Work  (iar- 
rett. 

GLENDINING  &  CO.,  1804  $1  No.  4(1917)*  Messrs.  Cilendming  &  Go., 
I.td.,  7  Argyll  Street,  Oxford  Circus,  W.,  l.ondon,  faigland,  fine  art  and  rare  coin 
auctioneers,  sold  the  G.A.  Watters  Gollection  in  1917.  The  1804  dollar  was  sold  as 
Part  II  of  the  Watters  Gollection,  June  14-15,  1917,  with  lot  viewing  two  days  prior 
to  the  sale.  The  sale  was  held  in  the  firm’s  headquarters  adjoining  the  Oxford 
Gircus  Station.  Decades  later,  Glendining  was  purchased  by  the  old-time  London 
auction  house,  Phillips. 

Goldberg,  Ira,  Larry,  and  Mark.  •  .See  Superior  Galleries. 

GOLDMAN,  Kenneth,  1804  $!  No.  11  (1998)  •  Entering  numismatics  as  a 
teenager,  Ken  (joldman  became  a  familiar  figure  at  coin  auctions  and  shows,  in 
the  process  handling  many  rare  and  valtiable  pieces.  Today,  he  remains  as  a  deal¬ 
ers’  dealer  and,  often,  as  a  collectors’  representative  at  numismatic  sales  and  other 
events. 
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GRANBERG,  Henry  Olson,  1804  $1  No.  15  (1908  to  ?)  •  Born  m  1861,  ht 
was  known  as  H.O.  Granberg  when  he  became  an  adult.  In  1884  he  married 
When  Granberg  first  became  interested  in  coins  is  not  known,  but  in  March  lOO'^ 
he  signed  on  as  a  member  of  the  yAmerican  Numismatic  Association.  He  movec 
quickly  after  that  point,  and  in  1907  he  was  elected  to  the  ANA  Board  of  Gover 
nors,  later  becoming  president  of  the  group.  A  resident  of  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 
Ch  anberg  was  a  horse  trader,  so  to  speak,  and  was  involved  in  many  businesses 
mostly  of  an  entrepreneurial  nature,  sucb  as  gold  mining  and  real  estate.  At  one 
time  be  offered  to  be  the  financial  backer  if  Theophile  E.  Leon,  Ghicago  numis 
matist,  would  open  a  coin  company  (which  Leon  did  later,  but  with  Virgil  Brand 
as  the  angel).  He  enjoyed  buying,  selling,  and  trading  coins,  often  buying  severa 
of  a  rarity,  sometimes  building  a  collection,  tiring  wben  completion  was  achieved 
and  then  selling  it.  His  sources  were  varied  and  included  Silas  G.  Stevens  (Chi¬ 
cago),  I.eon  (Ghicago),  Ben  C>.  (Teen  (Chicago),  B.  .Max  Mehl  (Fort  Worth,  Texas) 
and  the  eastern  dealers  (Elder  and  the  Chapmans,  among  others).  Circa  1909 
William  H.  Woodin  received  “several  crates”  of  patterns  from  the  Mint  as  the 
aftermath  of  the  J.W.  1  laseltine  and  his  son-in-law  Stephen  K.  Nagy  deal  involving 
the  pair  of  1877  |)attern  $50  coins  at  $10,000  each.  It  was  recalled  years  later  by 
F.G.G.  Bovd  that  Edgar  H.  Adams,  Woodin’s  “point  man”  in  the  buying  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  coins,  selected  from  the  Woodin  bonanza  a  collection  of  patterns  compris¬ 
ing  “one  each  ol  the  leftovers,  and  [madej  another  sale  to  H.O.  Granberg,  thi?J 
one  at  $100,000.”  In  1914,  while  visiting  a  mine  in  Colorado,  Granberg  was  whippec 
by  a  belt  that  flew  off  a  pulley  and  knocked  him  into  a  pit.  It  took  him  severa 
years  to  recover  fully.  In  1915  he  was  elected  [tresident  of  the  .ANA,  but  someone 
else  might  better  bave  been  chosen,  for  he  did  little  to  advance  the  interests  of  thej 
group,  membership  declined,  and  many  people  became  disaffected.  In  fairness  i^ 
should  be  mentioned  that  the  World  War  had  broken  out  in  Europe  in  .AugusI 
1914,  and  during  his  term  as  AN.A  president,  including  reelection  in  1916,  .America 
was  keeping  an  eye  on  the  war,  not  on  numismatics.  There  were  many  distrac-t 
tions,  including  rampant  inflation  in  the  economy.  Further,  Granberg  was  still 
suffering  from  his  injury  and  had  to  hobble  around  with  a  cane.  While  Granberg 
was  the  owner  of  a  real  1804  Class  HI  silver  dollar,  he  also  owned  a  fake,  which 
sometimes  he  exhibited  without  stating  its  true  nature;  in  1937  in  a  letter  to  The 
Numismatist  he  said  that  it  was  real.  Meantime,  he  probably  forgot  that  the  same 
dollar  had  been  consigned  to  B.  Max  Mehl  for  sale  on  July  14,  1913,  under  title  ol 
Catalogue  of  the  Large  and  Valuable  Collection  of  United  States  Coins  of  Mr.  H.O. 
Granberg.  Mehl,  who  came  to  love  the  1804  dollar  above  all  other  coin  varieties., 
(although  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel  mounted  a  challenge),  gave  nearly  three 
pages  to  displaying  it,  but,  alas,  it  was  a  fake  and  was  withdrawn.  Perhaps  thi;^ 
“1804”  dollar  was  possessed  with  an  aura  that  caused  people  to  forget  about  it,  as 
years  later  when  ititen  iewed  for  a  national  magazine  in  1949,  Mehl  stated  un- 
e(|uivocally  that  during  his  entire  career  he  had  never  been  fooled  by  a  fake — not 
even  once!  .ATso  included  in  MeliTs  1913  sale  of  (iranberg’s  coins  were  rare  (and 
authentic)  Gobrecht  coins,  the  rare  1884  trade  dollar  and  even  rarer  1885,  the 
1873-GG  dime  without  arrows  at  date  (uniciue,  but  not  so  realized  at  the  time), 
and  more.  The  1885  trade  dollar  was  the  first  to  appear  at  public  auction  sale, 
Granberg’s  coins  appeared  in  certain  other  auction  catalogues  over  the  years, 
including  in  1915  (sale  by  U.S.  Coin  Go.  with  the  offering  under  the  name  of  “.A 
Prominent  .Amei  ican”),  1918  (S.  Hudson  Ghapman),  and  1919  (two  sales  by  Mehl). 
Ciianberg  died  on  May  30,  1947,  by  whicb  time  he  had  been  inactive  in  the  hobby 
for  a  decade. 

GRAVES,  Henry  P,,  1804$1  No.  12  (1950-1952,  estate  until  1954)  •  Graves, 
who  had  collected  coins  for  many  years,  died  in  1952.  Two  auctions  featuring 
Graves’  coins  were  held  by  Stack’s,  one  on  .April  8- 1 0,  1 954,  and  the  other  on  May 
7  of  the  same  year. 

GREEN,  Charles  Elmore  and  Ruth,  1804$!  No.  4(1945)  •  “Charlie  Green,”' 
long-time  Chicago  rare  coin  dealer,  traded  as  “R.  (ireen,”  from  Ruth  Green,  hia 
wife.  Tvpically,  advertisements  were  in  the  name  of  R.  Green,  and  she  sometimes! 
countersigned  invoices,  but  he  made  purchases  and  when  selling  set  the  asking 
prices.  Injured  iu  World  War  1,  he  had  difficulty  walking  and  received  monthlyj 
compensation  from  the  government.  .After  an  accident  in  Milwaukee  in  August 
1950,  he  was  usually  confined  to  a  wheelchair  and  thus  did  not  travel  widely.  In 
January  1933  he  offered  a  booklet  lor  sale.  Mint  Records  of  U.S.  Coins  1793-1931, 
Inclusive,  whicb  listed  the  number  of  pieces  struck  of  all  United  States  coins.  Nu¬ 
merous  facts  given  were  not  available  in  any  other  current  publication.  This 
achieved  a  ready  sale  with  collectors  and  was  used  by  many,  including  bv  Louis  E. 
Eliasberg,  Sr.  About  1935  he  became  active  as  a  rare  coin  dealer.  From  the  1930s 
until  his  death  on  December  21,  1955,  he  did  an  active  in-person  business  with 
Ghicago  area  collectors  and  also  enjoyed  an  active  mail  order  trade.  1  le  was  [tleasecl 
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Chicago  professional  numismatists 
Charles  E.  Green  and  Ruth  Green  at  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  large  vault  which  stored  their 
coins.  Mrs.  Green  is  proudly  holding  a  case 
of  some  kind,  possibly  the  prized  1804  dol¬ 
lar.  “Charlie”  Green  is  holding  an  unlit  ci¬ 
gar.  At  the  time  the  Green  numismatic  office 
was  in  the  Board  of  Trade  building,  the 
same  structure  that  housed  C.F.  Childs  and 
Company,  America’s  largest  dealer  in  gov¬ 
ernment  bonds. 


The  purchase  of  the  Brand  specimen  of  the 
1804  silver  dollar  was  the  capstone  in  the  illustri¬ 
ous  numismatic  career  of  R.  Green  and  her  hus- 


1804  SILVER  DOLLAR  ORIGINAL 
(pumJuiMjcL  bif  dL. 


From  the  largest  collection  of  Rare  Coins  ever  formed  in 
America.  Mr.  Virgil  Brand  purchased  the  above  1804  Silver 
Dollar  from  the  Dean  of  American  Numismatists,  Mr.  Henry 
Chapman  (now  deceased),  June  1918. 

This  is  the  same  coin  sold  by  Glendining  &  Co.  of  London,  June 
1917,  a  part  of  the  Famous  Collection  of  U.S.  Coins,  Colonials, 
and  Private  Gold  Coins  formed  by  C.  A.  Watters  of  Liverpool, 
Eng.,  an  early  member  of  The  British  Numismatic  Society  (his 
No.  .52).  The  British  Numismatic  Society  compares  favorably 
with  The  American  Numismatic  Society  of  New  York. 

Sold  by  Glendining  for  3.30  pounds  (approximately  $1,603.80  at 
that  time).  Mr.  Chapman  sold  it  for  $2,500.00.  It  was  appraised 
in  1982  (when  many  coins  were  selling  for  less  than  half  what 
they  are  today),  for  $3,500.00,  which  is  certainly  far  under  the 
present  market  value. 

Of  the  original  1804  Silver  Dollars,  there  are  Seven  Known,  of 
which  Three  Are  in  Mmenms,  Leaving  Only  Four  to  Supply  the 
Ever-Increasing  Number  of  Collectors  of  the  Most  Popular  of  All 
U.S.  Coins. 

Same  die  variety  as  Parmelee,  Stickney,  Dunham,  and  all  other 
original  Silver  Dollars  of  this  date.  A  coin  that  rates  first  place 
in  any  collection  in  the  world  today.  Brilliant  Blue  Proof. 
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band  Charles  Green.  The  specimen  was  soon 


sold  into  the  Childs  Collection. 
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with  his  relationship  with  C'.harles  Frederick  (’.hilds  and  used  (l.F.  Cihilds  &  C'.o,, 
America's  longest-established  dealer  in  federal  securities,  and  in  his  advertising 
mentioned  C’.hilds  as  a  business  reference.  During  the  194()s  and  195()s,  (Ireen 
supplied  many  gold  coins  to  the  C'.hilds  Collection,  particularly  tho.se  of  the  $10 
and  $20  denominations.  Ajjart  from  his  regular  commercial  activities,  Charles  E. 
C.reen  took  a  fancy  to  the  low-mintage  1 886  (|uarter  dollars  and  for  a  long  period 
of  time  hoarded  as  many  Proofs  as  he  could  find.  Fhe  location  of  the  Creen 
business  in  Chicago  varied  over  the  years.  In  1942  the  address  was  1340  Bryn 
Mawr  Avenue,  changing  by  year’s  end  to  the  Creen  residence  at  413  Blackhawk 
Street.  Significantly,  in  autumn  1944  the  Creen  office  was  in  the  Board  of  Frade 
Building  at  141  West  jacksou  Boulevard,  the  same  structure  that  contained  the 
ofFices  of  C.F.  C.hilds  cC-  Cio.  In  1945,  it  was  a  mark  of  high  accomplishment  when 
the  Cireens  purchased  the  X'irgil  Brand  specimen  of  the  1804  Class  1  dollar,  held 
it  in  their  inventoiT  briefly,  then  sold  it  into  the  Childs  Collection.  By  spring 
1947,  the  Creens  were  back  at  413  Blackhawk  Street.  Later  addresses  include  220 
South  State  Street  in  1951  and  180  West  Washington  Street  in  1953.  Corres|)on- 
dence  presen  ed  by  the  descendants  of  Walter  H.  C.hilds  reveals  that  in  October 
2,  1955,  R.  Creen  wrote  Miss  M.A.  Partridge,  an  employee  of  (i.F.  Cihilds  IE  Com¬ 
pany,  141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  stating  that  she  had  on  hand  four 
$20  pieces:  1877-S\T,  1880-SF:F,  1883-SFiue,  1893-SF.F,  1895-SFiue,  1903-S\'F. 

notation  on  the  letter  notes  that  the  C.hilds  Collection  already  contained  an 
1880-S,  but  the  others  were  needed  for  dates.  .M  the  time  the  Childs  Collection 
had  very  little  in  the  way  of  high  denomination  gold,  for  in  the  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  centuries  Walter  H.  (ihilds  had  not  acquired  $10  and  $20 
coins.  At  the  same  time  Creen  included  this  message:  “Our  house  is  coming  along 
nicely.  We  could  move  in  right  now  but  our  rent  is  paid  until  the  end  of  October 
at  both  the  ofFice  and  residence  so  we  have  not  hurried.  Wish  you  would  honor  us 
by  dropping  in  sometime.  Or,  better  still,  we  will  drive  you  out.  The  address  is 
6323  North  LaCrosse  Avenue,  Chicago.  That  is  between  Cicero  and  Fxlens  high¬ 
way  and  half  block  south  of  De\  ()n  Avenue.  We  will  not  use  the  address  in  any  of 
our  ads.  We  plan  to  use  a  P.O.  box  number.  You  will  notice  it  in  the  next  Numis¬ 
matist.  It  is  P.O.  Box  284,  Skokie,  IL,  just  a  seven-minute  drive  from  our  home.” 
,4fter  his  death  his  wife  Ruth  continued  the  business  for  a  few  years  (she  passed 
away  on  February  10,  1979).  It  was  from  the  Creens  that  the  Childs  family  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  specimen  of  the  1 804  Class  1  silver  dollar.  Thus,  they 
are  especially  important  in  the  present  context. 

GREEN,  Edward  Howland  Robinson,  Col.,  1804  $1  No.  1 1  (1933-1936;  es¬ 
tate  to  circa  1943)  •  Creen,  usually  listed  as  Col.  E.H.R.  Creen,  was  born  in  Lon¬ 
don  on  August  22,  1868.  His  interest  in  coin  collecting  may  have  been  derived 
from  his  mother,  Hetty  Creen,  who  was  popularly  known  as  “I'he  Witch  of  Wall 
Street.”  By  clever  trading  over  a  long  period  of  years  Hetty  amassed  a  fortune, 
while  living  in  relative  penuiy.  Old-time  dealer  Thomas  L.  Elder  recalled  seeing 
her  “when  she  had  a  small  room  in  a  plain  house  in  Hoboken,  N.J.”  After  his 
mother  died,  Edward  inherited  her  fortune  and  enjoyed  a  life  of  luxury  mixed 
with  dissipation,  as  a  roue  and  hoarder.  On  July  10,  1917,  he  married  one  of  his 
favorite  “ladies  of  the  night,”  the  beautifiil  redhead  Mabel  E.  Harlow.  Col.  (iieen 
once  sent  Elder  $5  for  some  catalogues,  but  never  was  a  client.  Meanwhile,  Creen 
was  a  good  customer  of  Elmer  Sears,  14.(7  Wismer,  Hemy  Chapman,  and  others. 
B.  Max  Mehl  had  heard  of  Creen’s  interest  in  collecting,  and  sent  him  coin  cata¬ 
logues  gratis  for  six  years,  until  in  1921  Creen  responded  with  a  purcha.se,  after 
which  he  did  much  business  with  Mehl.  During  the  period  from  World  War  I  to 
the  early  193()s,  Creen  bought  aggressively  in  many  areas,  including  boats,  rail¬ 
road  equipment,  stamps  (he  was  the  buyer  for  the  only  known  I  OO-sulJect  sheet 
of  1918  24y  airmail  inverts),  all  five  of  the  known  1913  Liberty  Head  nickels,  and 
as  many  as  seven  of  the  rare  1838-0  hall dollars.  Walter  Breen  commented:  “When 
Col.  Creen  inherited  his  mother’s  millions,  he  became  a  collector  of  (among  other 
things)  railroad  cars,  pornographic  films;  and  among  his  immense  numismatic 
holdings  was  a  hoard  of  over  200  Uncirculated  1796  quarter  dollars,  of  which  at 
least  100  were  more  or  less  proollike — their  fields  more  mirrorlike  than  on  the 
others.  Abe  Kosoff  and  Andre  DeCoppet  disjjersed  many  of  these  to  date  and 
type  collectors  during  the  1940s.”  It  is  believed  that  Kosoff  acquired  the  Creeu 
coins  through  Philadelphia  dealer  James  Ci.  Macallister;  accounts  vaiy.  In  his 
memoirs,  Kosoff  recalled  “that  there  were  about  100  pieces,  possibly  a  few  more 
or  less.”  Separately,  in  a  conversation  with  the  present  writer,  June  27,  1996,  John 
J.  Lord,  Jr.,  stated  that  in  the  1940s  he  had  inspected  the  quarters  when  they  were 
part  of  the  (Teen  estate,  but  that  Macallister  had  bought  them.  Lor  all  his  activity, 
(jreen  gave  little  back  to  numismatics,  and  contributed  nothing  to  scholarship  or 
to  the  enjoyment  of  other  collectors.  In  the  early  1930s  he  had  residences  at  Star 
Island,  Florida,  and  .South  Dartniouth,  Massachusetts,  where  he  enjoyed  his  col¬ 
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lecting  hobbies  as  well  as  boating  and  operating  his  own  amateur  radio  statioi 
On  June  8,  1936,  (ireen  died  at  Lake  Placid,  New  York,  where  he  had  been  livin 
at  the  Fake  Placid  Club.  His  death  was  due  to  a  “complication  of  diseases.”  Afte 
his  death  it  took  eight  armored  trucks  to  haul  his  valuables  to  safekee[)ing.  H 
estate  was  handled  by  the  (ihase  Bank,  New  York  City.  The  appraisal  of  the  nc 
mismatic  portion  of  his  estate  was  done  by  E.U.fi.  Boyd  of  New  York  City  in  193 
and  1939,  and  a  value  of  $  1 ,240,299  was  assigned  to  them  (as  compared  t 
$1,298,448  assigned  to  his  stamj)s  by  another  appraiser).  Eric  P.  Newman,  a  la^ 
student  in  St.  Louis,  desired  to  obtain  a  rare  Refunding  Certificate  issued  in  th 
186()s,  bearing  the  imprint  of  St.  Louis  as  a  federal  depositoiy,  and  wrote  to  th 
(ihase  Bank  to  see  if  he  could  buy  the  Creen  specimen.  He  was  advised  that  th 
was  not  possible,  but  it  was  possible  to  buy  i\  group  of  currency  in  which  the  S 
Louis  rarity  would  be  included!  I  bis  opened  the  door  to  many  purchases,  whic 
were  originated  by  Newman  and  of  which  unwanted  coins  and  notes  were  the 
sold  through  Burdette  C.  Johnson,  St.  Louis  dealer.  Included  were  19  prooflik. 
exanqiles  of  the  1796  (|uarter  dollar  (see  above)  which  Newman  purchased  i 
1943.  .Much  (but  not  all)  of  Creen’s  paper  money  was  stored  in  chemically  activ 
cellulose  holders  which  caused  them  to  become  brittle  and  deteriorate.  Thou 
sands  of  dollars  in  face  value  of  uncut  sheets  of  small-size  federal  notes  wer 
stored  separately  and  remained  in  Uncirculated  condition.  There  was  little  mair 
ket  for  the  sheets,  atul  the  (ihase  National  Bank  turned  them  over  to  the  Ne^ 
York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  for  face  value.  Fortunately,  Col.  Green’s  coins  wer 
preserved  with  care. 

GUTTAG  BROTHERS,  1 804  $  1  No.  1 4  ( 1 924)  •  Fhe  gloiy  days  of  the  Gutta 
Brothers  in  the  coin  business  were  in  the  192()s,  although  one  of  the  brotherst 
Julius,  was  active  for  years  thereafter.  The  brothers  maintained  an  office  and  late' 
their  own  building  in  the  financial  district  of  New  York  City  where  they  traded  ia 
stocks  and  bonds,  bought  and  sold  foreign  money,  and  maintained  an  inventor’ 
of  rare  coins.  Julius  was  the  numismatist,  while  Henry,  although  having  som 
knowledge  on  the  subject,  was  verv’  much  in  the  background.  In  1920  they  took 
fancy  to  1893  Isabella  quarter  dollars,  some  undistributed  quantities  of  whici 
were  still  in  pockets  here  and  there  in  the  market,  and  offered  to  pay  $45  pe 
hundred,  perhaps  considered  to  be  a  “round  lot”  by  these  securities  traders.  “\V' 
are  quantity  dealers,”  a  tag  line  in  an  advertisement  noted.  In  1921  their  numis. 
matic  interest  took  a  giant  leap,  and  the  brothers  published  the  1 12-page  work 
Rare  Coins  of  the  United  States,  giving  prices  paid  for  coins  wanted,  a  take-off  oi 
what  B.  Max  Mehl  was  doing  (Mehl  in  turn  had  copied  others  including  Henr' 
.•Milborn).  During  the  decade,  Guttag’s  Coin  Bulletin  was  sent  to  collectors.  In  192- 
the  brothers,  at  1 6- 1 8  Exchange  Place,  New  York  City,  reprinted  Lyman  H.  Low’ 
1899  book.  Hard  Times  Tokens,  a  guide  to  the  series;  and  a  new  reference,  Civv 
War  Tokens  and  Tradesmen’s  Cards,  listing  6,000  varieties  of  Civil  War  store  cards- 
600  Patriotic  tokens,  and  16  plates.  A  review  of  the  August  1924  ANA  Conven 
tion  held  in  (ileveland  noted:  “Dr.  George  Hetrich,  of  Birdsboro,  Pennsylvaniat 
was  present  for  a  day  and  apjteared  much  pleased  in  knowing  that  the  catalogue 
ol  (!ivil  War  tokens  he  has  compiled  and  is  publishing  with  the  assistance  ofjuliu? 
Gutlag  is  about  ready  to  be  issued.  Each  of  them  had  an  advance  copy  of  th« 
book,  which  they  passed  around  for  inspection.  It  is  a  large  volume  and  illustrate; 
practically  eveiy  type  of  Civil  War  token,  fhe  catalogue  is  arranged  by  states  anc 
is  the  first  work  of  its  kind  to  the  published.  It  should  prove  a  valuable  aid  tc 
collectors  interested  in  (iivil  War  tokens.”  Although  Julius  Guttag  was  a  well-to-dc 
man  (and  lived  in  the  fashionable  suburb  of  New  Rochelle,  “45  minutes  fron 
Broadway”),  he  enjoyed  dabbling  with  New  Jersey  copper  cents.  Civil  (Var  tokens, 
and  other  numismatic  byways  at  a  time  when  other  men  of  means  might  have 
preferred  expensive  gold  rarities.  Julius  was  also  vety  active  in  the  promotion  ol 
the  coin  hobby,  and  in  1923  started  the  annual  “Coin  Week”  promotion,  which 
was  managed  by  the  AN.\.  In  1924  the  Guttag  Brothers  demonstrated  their  finan¬ 
cial  clout:  “We  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  collections  appraised  by  us  at  $  10,00(j 
or  more,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries  from  those  interested.”  Ir 
1 925  the  firm  published  a  20-page  study,  “New  Jersey  Cents,”  illustrating  the  vari¬ 
eties  with  excellent  line  drawings.  In  1927,  the  brothers  issued  Coins  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cas.  Part  1,  United  States.  Part  11,  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  and  West  Indies 
In  the  same  year,  on  October  21-22,  a  foray  was  made  into  the  auction  field  via 
what  proved  to  be  the  firm’s  only  sale,  described  in  Catalogue  of  Auction  Sale  o) 
Rare  and  I  aluahle  Coins  to  be  held  at  the  offices  ofCuttag  Bros.  In  December  1 929,  the 
final  issue  oi' Cuttag’s  Coin  Bulletin  was  published,  this  being  two  months  after  the 
Black  Friday  crash  on  Wall  Street  that  initiated  the  Depression.  As  most  of  the: 
assets  of  the  Guttag  Brothers  were  tied  up  in  securities,  the  brothers  sufferecL 
4'he  situation  went  from  bad  to  worse,  as  tbe  value  of  stocks  declined.  All  told 
losses  of  $9  million  were  said  to  have  been  sustained.  The  brothers  exited  the 
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coin  business  in  19;i0  and  parted  business  company.  Julius  kept  the  building  in 
C'.oenties  ,\lley  near  Stone  Street,  while  Heiuy  moved  to  a  Wall  Street  ollice. 
Julius  maintained  his  interest  in  numismatics  and  was  especially  proud  of  Owning 
a  full  set  of  The  Numismatist  from  the  first  year  of  issue,  1888,  to  the  present.  In 
1985  he  stole  a  march  on  all  other  dealers  and  on  the  collecting  community  as 
well  by  going  to  1  fndson.  New  5’ork,  and  buying  in  one  fell  swoop  the  entire  issue 
of  Hudson  f  ercentenary  commemorative  halfdollars,  of  which  only  1(),()()0  had 
been  minted.  1  he  official  distributor,  a  bank  in  Hudson,  was  afraid  that  at  the 
retail  price  of  $  1  each,  the  institution  would  be  “stuck”  with  thousands  of  unsold 
pieces,  thus  they  gladly  sold  them  to  Guttag,  and  for  a  slight  discount.  The  buyer 
had  a  field  day  as  the  price  immediately  jumped  to  $4,  then  $5  each!  In  1938 
Julius  Guttag  helped  with  the  distribution  of  the  New  Rochelle  commemorative 
half  dollar  which  had  been  the  brainchild  of  the  Westchester  Ciounty  Coin  Club. 
In  1940  he  took  a  liking  to  the  up-and-coming  dealer  Abe  Kosoff,  and  consigned 
many  items  from  his  libraiy  to  be  sold  at  auction,  this  event  taking  place  on  .Au¬ 
gust  6  and  becoming  the  first  of  dozens  of  sales  to  be  conducted  by  Kosoff.  Later, 

'  Kosoff  sold  many  additional  coins  and  books  for  (iuttag.  In  the  1940s,  before  his 
death,  Julius  Guttag  sold  his  Civil  War  token  collection  to  Maiyland  dealer  John 
Zug,  who  in  July  1946  advertised  it  for  sale,  noting  that  it  comprised  5,600  variet- 
i  ies  including  80  silver,  1 00  gilt,  890  brass,  220  wbite  metal,  1 90  copper-nickel,  2 1 0 
:  nickel  or  German  silver,  120  zinc,  and  30  lead,  with  the  balance  in  copper  or 
I  bronze,  and  was  mounted  in  15  books  filled  with  “National”  album  pages. 

HALE,  John  N.,  1804$1  No.  12(1890-1897,  later  his  family)  •  John  N.  Hale 
lived  in  Philipsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  was  an  active  collector  in  the  late  19th 
centuiy.  Upon  his  passing,  his  will  provided  that  his  prized  1804  dollar  go  to  his 
friend,  R.H.  Mull. 

Halperin,  James.  •  See  Heritage  Galleries. 

Hamrick,  John.  •  See  World  Wide  Coin  Investments,  Ltd. 
f  Hanks,  Larry.  •  See  Pullen  &  Hanks. 

HASELTINE,  John  W.,  Capt.,  1 804  $  1  No.  1 0  ( 1 875,  1 883),  1 804  $  1  No.  1 1 
-(1875-1876),  1804$!  No.  12(1877,  1883,  1890),  1804$!  No.  15  (1870s-1908)  • 
See  Special  Supplement  I  in  the  present  catalogue  for  Haseltine’s  biography. 

HAWN,  Reed,  1804  $1  No.  7  (1974-1993)  •  Reed  Hawn,  born  in  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas,  on  .August  20,  1949,  began  collecting  at  the  age  of  12,  at  a  time 
I  when  the  coin  market  was  experiencing  a  great  surge  in  growth.  .At  an  early  time 
I  his  father  gave  him  a  fine  gift,  a  pattern  Goloid  Metric  Dollar.  He  continued  the 
hobby  while  in  high  school  and  college,  graduating  in  1971  from  the  University  of 
Texas  in  .Austin,  w'ith  a  B.A  degree.  In  1973  his  collections  of  half  dimes,  dimes, 
and  halfdollars  w-ere  sold  bv  Stack’s,  who  also  sold  other  of  his  coins  in  1993  and 
I  1998.  Meanwhile,  Hawn  was  also  a  fancier  and  breeder  of  Arabian  horses  and  was 
active  in  the  oil  and  gas  industiy.  In  1993  he  and  his  wife  Margaret  lived  in  Austin 
with  their  three  children.  In  February  1978  The  Numismatist  included  this.-  “.A 
small  shipment  of  new  libraiy  catalogues  of  the  ANA  was  received  at  its  Colorado 
Springs  headquarters  recently,  fhe  anonymous  member  who  contributed  gener¬ 
ously  to  the  cost  of  the  catalogue  revealed  his  identity  by  flying  in  from  .Austin, 
Texas,  to  open  the  single  carton  of  a  dozen  books  from  the  .American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association’s  Indiana  printer,  the  R.R.  Donnelley  &  Sons  Co.  Reed  Hawn, 
.ANA  member  8 1 60 1 ,  was  accompanied  to  the  Springs  by  his  lovely  wife,  Marga¬ 
ret.  .Although  Reed  had  visited  the  area  previously  in  connection  with  Arabian 
Horse  Breeders’  gatherings,  this  was  his  first  visit  to  ANA  Head(]uarters,  though 
|i  not  his  first  donation.” 

HENDRICKSON,  Leon  E.,  1804$1  No.  5  (1985-1989)  •  Leon  E.  Hendrickson, 
who  for  many  years  has  operated  Silver  Towne,  a  Winchester,  Indiana,  coin  deal¬ 
ership,  began  his  interest  in  numismatics  in  1949,  when  he  was  in  the  restaurant 
business.  He  dabbled  in  coin  sales  working  from  the  basement  of  his  home,  and 
by  1967  he  was  doing  so  well  that  he  left  his  other  businesses  behind — a  restau¬ 
rant,  a  skating  rink,  and  a  U.S.  mail  route — and  became  a  professional  numisma- 
i  tist  full  time.  During  tbe  first  year  his  sales  amounted  to  $  1 00, 000.  In  1982  he  and 
I  his  company  relocated  to  a  fine  ollice  building.  In  tbe  1970s  he  rode  the  crest  of 
I  the  run-up  in  silver  and  gold  bullion  prices,  and  in  1980  he  gros.sed  the  remark- 
I  able  amount  of  $400  million  in  transactions.  By  the  1990s,  his  activities  included 
I  gold  and  silver  refining,  jeweliy  manufacturing,  and  the  striking  of  luedals.  Among 
I  Leon  Hetidrickson’s  credentials,  he  is  a  past  president  of  the  Central  States  Nu- 
I  mismalic  .Society,  Professional  Numismatists  Guild,  and  the  National  Silver  Dol- 
I  lar  Roundtable.  In  1990  he  received  the  ANA  Medal  of  Merit,  and  in  1991  he  was 
I  named  as  a  Numismatic  Ambassador  by  Kiaiise  Publications.  1  le  spends  a  lot  of 
I  time  on  the  road,  and  in  1999  he  told  a  reporter  lot  Numismatir  News  that  he 
I  attended  35  to  40  coin  shows  each  year.  His  son  David  is  also  imitortant  in  the 
'  business. 


HERITAGE  RARE  COIN  GALLERIES  (Jim  Halperin  and  Steve  Ivy),  1804 
No.  1 1  (1989)  •  Hal|)erin,  born  on  October  31,  1952,  in  Boston,  became  mtei- 
ested  in  coins  in  1969  and  entered  the  business  by  eai  ly  1972.  .At  the  lattei  tune 
he  was  a  partner  in  Jim’s  Stamp  &  (loin  Shop,  operated  by  Jim  1  lalperin,  Russell 
Vauglm,  Cbristopher  fracey,  Jolm  Reed,  and  (laiy  Walls,  located  in  (.(Khitiiate 
Center,  Massachusetts.  By  spring  1974,  New  England  Rare  (loin  (.alleiies  was 
formed,  with  the  principals  of  the  fit  in  being  |im  Hal|)erin,  Jobn  Stru/an,  (4u  is 
Fracey,  Russ  A'aughn,  and  Christine  Stumpf  .  New  England  Rare  Coin  .Auctions 
was  added  to  the  corporate  lineup  in  1975  and  handled  many  fine  pro|)ei  ties.  In 
1983,  Hal]3erin  joined  with  Steve  Ivy,  a  Dallas  dealer,  to  foini  Heritage  (Capital 
Corporation  which  operated  three  branches.  Heritage  Rare  Coin  (.allei  ies,  I  leri- 
tage  Numismatic  Auctions,  Inc.  and  U.S.  Tangible  Investments,  Inc.,  all  in  Dallas. 
In  addition  to  his  numismatic  jirowess,  Jim  Halperin  has  achieved  success  as  a 
writer  of  science  fiction,  with  his  first  book  being  the  highly  acclaimed  The  Tmth 
Machine.  Steve  hy  became  interested  in  rare  coins  at  the  age  of  eight  or  nine 
when  he  lived  in  Fort  Worth,  Fexas,  and  at  the  age  of  1 4  placed  his  first  advertise¬ 
ment.  From  1972  to  1983  he  operated  Steve  Ivy  Numismatic  .Auctions  in  addition 
to  his  regular  business,  Steve  Ivy  Rare  Coins,  these  being  affiliated  with  Ivy  Finan¬ 
cial  Services.  In  1984  he  and  Ron  Howard  co-authored  a  book.  What  Tveiy  Siher 
Dollar  Buyer  Should  Know.  .Among  other  interests,  Steve  Ivy  collects  I'exas  cur¬ 
rency  and  memorabilia.  In  1986,  Heritage  founded  the  Numismatic  Certification 
Institute  (NCI)  in  Dallas.  On  November  24,  1987,  Heritage  was  the  successful  co- 
])urchaser  of  a  vast  group  of  about  86,500  Confederate  States  of  .America  bonds 
sold  at  Sotheby’s,  London,  for  about  $655,000  at  the  time.  Michael  \V.  Sherman 
bid  for  Heritage.  In  recent  years  the  firm  has  specialized  in  auctions  held  in  con¬ 
junction  with  coin  shows,  including  with  the  AN.A.  In  August  1998,  Heritage  an¬ 
nounced  it  “has  negotiated  the  purchase  of  the  entire  remaining  numismatic  hold¬ 
ings  of  the  late  Ed  4'rompeter  for  $15,177,500,  representing  the  largest  jii  ivate 
transaction  in  the  histoiy  of  numismatics.  Silvano  DiCenova,  1  angible  Investments 
of  America,  is  a  consultant  and  minority  partner  in  the  purchase,”  an  acejuisition 
of  a  remarkable  group  of  Proof  gold  coins  with  emphasis  on  higher  denomina¬ 
tions. 

Huang,  George.  •  See  Legend  Numismatics,  Inc. 

HYDEMAN,  Edwin,  1804  $1  No.  15(1947-1972)  •  Hydeman  was  the  owner 
ofWiest’s  Department  Store  in  York,  Pennsylvania.  He  owned  both  a  1913  Lib¬ 
erty  Head  nickel  and  an  1804  dollar  that  he  attempted  to  sell  at  auction  through 
Abe  Kosoff  in  1961,  but  his  reserve  was  not  met,  and  they  remained  unsold  until 
1972. 

Ivy,  Steve.  •  See  Heritage  Rare  Coin  Galleries. 

JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY,  THE,  1804  $1  No.  10  (1942-1980)  • 
Founded  in  the  19th  centuiy  by  Johns  Hopkins,  a  bachelor  who  endowed  the 
institution.  The  Johns  Hopkins  University  ,  of  Baltimore,  .Maryland,  and  the  re¬ 
lated  Medical  School,  are  well  known  as  leading  centers  for  research  and  scholar¬ 
ship  in  many  fields.  .A  |noneer  in  this  respect,  Fhe  Johns  Hopkins  L  iiiversity  was 
the  first  large  American  institution  to  admit  women  to  its  Medical  School.  In 
1942,  was  bequeathed  the  Garrett  Collection  coins  and  the  Garrett  homestead. 
Evergreen  House,  on  North  Charles  Street.  Fhe  institution  was  fortunate  to  have 
several  distinguished  curators  including  Sarah  Elizabeth  Freeman,  Carl  W..A. 
Carlson,  and  Susan  Fripp  (Susan  Fripp’s  title  was  director  of  the  Museum  Collec¬ 
tion  for  all  university  properties).  Mrs.  Fripp  also  worked  with  the  restoration  of 
the  elegant  facilities  and  fixtures  of  Evergreen  House  and,  seqtarately,  the  restora¬ 
tion  to  its  period  appearance  of  Homewood  House,  occu|)ied  at  one  time  by 
Charles  Carroll,  a  signer  ol  the  Declaration  of  Independence  (and  for  whom  more 
counties  are  named  in  .America  than  for  any  other  individual,  even  including 
Washington).  Fhe  coins  were  sold  in  the  period  from  1976  to  the  198()s  bv  vari¬ 
ous  auctioneers  including  Stack’s  ( 1 976),  Bowers  and  Ruddy  ( talleries  ( 1 979- 1 98 1 ), 
and  in  the  198()s,  the  world  and  ancient  coins  by  Numismatic  Fine  .Arts  (Bruce 
McNall)  and  Bank  Leu  in  |)artnership.  By  that  time,  tbe  Universitv  did  not  wish  to 
maintain  the  large  ex|)ense  of  publicly  exbibiting,  insuring,  and  safeguarding  the 
collection,  and  it  had  been  removed  to  a  subterranean  bank  vault  in  downtown 
lialtimore. 

KAPLAN,  Solomon,  1804  $1  No.  5  (1949)  •  Sol  Kaplan,  as  be  was  known, 
operated  tbe  .Ace  Stamp  Shop  in  Cincinnati  in  the  I93()s.  1  oward  the  end  of  the 
decade  he  discovered  the  enticing  asjiects  of  rare  coins — at  that  time,  mam  if  not 
most  stamp  dealers  handled  a  few  coins  as  well — and  sought  to  gain  more  knowl¬ 
edge.  In  spring  1940  he  traveled  west  and  attended  the  coin  show  put  on  bv  the 
Iowa  Numismatic  Association.  He  came,  saw,  and  was  veiA  impressc-d.  .\t  the 
same  event  he  met  .Abe  Kosoff,  initiating  ;i  friendshi|)  and  busiiu-ss  relationship 
that  endured  for  decades  aftenvard.  Kaplan  did  a  lot  ol  mission. in  work  loi  nu- 
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mismatics,  an  aspect  of  his  career  than  is  often  overlooked.  He  was  a  fre(|nent 
visitor  to  public  schools,  coin  chibs,  and  other  gatherings  where  he  told  ol  the 
jovs  of  forming  a  coin  collection.  Bv  1948,  Kaplan  was  well  involved  in  the  coin 
business  and  maintained  a  nice  stock  of  pattern  coins  (long  a  favorite  series), 
commemoratives  (another  of  his  favorites),  and  Proof  coins.  On  Angnst  27,  1 95 1 , 
he  married  Vivian  Morris,  also  of  Cancinnati,  and  in  the  1 95()s  she  often  accompa¬ 
nied  him  to  mnnismatic  events,  including  in  early  1954  to  (iairo,  Kg>'l)t,  where 
thev  attended  the  sale  of  the  Palace  C'.ollections  featuring  the  seized  property  of 
ousted  playboy  King  Faronk.  In  1956  he  set  the  business  agog  by  postitig  honr-by- 
honr  bid  and  ask  prices  on  a  chalkboard  at  the  Central  States  Convention,  regis¬ 
tering  values  for  each  Proof  set  from  1986  onward.  Sol  liked  “action,”  and  among 
other  activities  he  later  sought  to  hoard  1957  Proof  sets  and  1986  C'.leveland  com¬ 
memorative  half  dollars.  I'he  writer  recalls  ati  incident,  circa  1 956,  when  I  wanted 
to  buy  a  1915-S  Panatna-Paciftc  cotnmemorative  set  of  silver  and  gold  coins.  .A 
price  was  agreed  upon,  but  the  set  was  nowhere  in  evidence.  I  asked  to  see  it, 
whereupon  1  was  told  something  to  the  effect,  “1  am  selling  it  to  yon  short.  If  yon 
agree  to  buy  it,  I  will  find  one.”  I  was  a  bit  old-fashioned  at  the  time,  des[)ite  my 
yonthfnlness,  and  1  wanted  to  examine  the  coins  before  deciding.  I  hits,  the  trans¬ 
action  never  took  place!  Much  more  information  about  Ka|)lan  will  be  published 
in  the  new  book,  d  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Siher  Dol¬ 
lars  Dated  1804. 

KLEIN,  George  M.,  18()4$1  No.  12(1888-1888)  •  In  his  era  of  the  187()sand 
1880s,  ('.eorge  .Marion  Klein,  of  X'icksbnrg,  Mississippi,  was  somewhat  of  a  “mys- 
terv  man.”  He  amassed  a  large  cabinet  of  fine  and  rare  coins,  but  was  relatively 
nnktiown  in  nntnismatic  circles.  Perhaps  this  was  because  he  was  distant  from  the 
prime  centers  of  activity  in  I’hiladelphia  and  New  \’ork.  Klein,  born  to  a  well-to- 
do  family  (via  railroading  and  lutnber)  in  the  same  city  oti  jnly  5,  1844,  had  the 
means  to  enjoy  his  collecting  preferences.  In  his  adult  life,  Klein  became  involved 
in  many  business  enterprises,  most  notably  banking.  ,As  tnatiy  advanced  munis- 
matists  did,  when  it  came  to  disposing  of  his  holdings  he  gravitated  toward  W. 
Elliot  Woodward,  the  Roxbuiy,  Massachusetts,  dealer  who  also  was  conversant 
with  literature,  histor\’,  and  other  intellectual  concepts,  this  in  addition  to  simply 
marketing  coins.  Beginning  in  May  1888,  Woodward  offered  Klein’s  cabinet  in  a 
series  of  sales  billed  as  Vicksburg  Collection  1,11,111,  and  I\’,  without  mentioning 
Klein’s  name.  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars 
Dated  1804,  will  tell  more  about  Kline. 

KNOEDLER  &  CO.:  1804  $1  No.  2  (1923)  •  Knoedler  &  Co.,  well  known 
New  York  City  dealers  in  fine  paintings  and  objets  d’art,  no  doubt  had  a  connec¬ 
tion  with  James  W.  Ellsworth  through  the  latter’s  interest  in  fine  arts,  fhey  had 
charge  of  selling  his  rare  coins  and  certain  other  property,  placing  the  large  and 
impressive  numismatic  cabinet  with  Wayte  Raymond  of  New  York,  with  John 
Work  Garrett  of  Baltimore  providing  the  financing  in  exchange  for  selecting  de¬ 
sired  items  for  his  collection. 

KOCH  &  CO.,  1804  $1  No.  10  (1875)  •  Koch  &  Co.,  dealers  in  Vienna,  are 
said  to  have  owned  a  Class  HI  dollar  for  a  short  time. 

KOENIG,  Benjamin  H.,  1804  $1  No.  12(1954-1960)  •  Benjamin  H.  Koenig, 
of  New  York  City,  was  active  in  numismatics  in  the  1950s.  In  1960  his  cabinet  was 
sold  by  Stack’s  as  the  Fairbanks  Collection. 

KOSOEE,  Abraham,  1804  $1  No.  5  (1949),  1804  $1  No.  1 1  (1946),  1804  .$1 
No.  15  (1961,  1972)  •  .Abraham  Kosofl,  born  in  New  York  City  in  1912,  gave  his 
name  in  print  as  A.  Kosoff,  and  was  known  to  his  friends  as  Abe  Kosoff.  In  Sep¬ 
tember  1929  he  was  hired  as  a  clerk  by  A.  Celender  to  trade  in  anticine  Jevvehy 
and  old  coins.  Although  he  had  planned  to  become  an  accountant,  old  coins 
proved  to  be  remunerative,  and  in  1937  he  went  full  time  into  professional  nu¬ 
mismatics,  trading  as  the  Numismatic  Gallery.  Success  attended  his  efforts,  and 
during  the  next  several  decades  he  handled  many  important  coins  and  collec¬ 
tions.  In  1944,  Abner  Kreisberg  was  signed  as  a  partner  in  Numismatic  Gallery',  a 
relationship  that  endured  for  a  decade.  In  later  years  Kosofl  lived  in  Palm  Springs 
and  consulted  in  various  coin-related  matters.  After  his  passing  on  March  19, 
1983,  his  inventory  and  personal  collection  were  consigned  to  Bowers  and  Mer- 
ena.  The  present  writer  (QDB)  prepared  a  book-length  biography  of  the  dealer, 
Abe  Kosoff:  Dean  of  Numismatics.  More  about  Abe  Kosoff  will  be  related  in  the 
forthcotning  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver 
Dollars  Dated  1804. 

KREISBERG,  Abner,  I8()4.fl  No.  5(1949),  18()4$1  No.  11  (1946)  •  Born  on 
.■Vlay  28,  1904,  Abner  did  not  enter  numismatics  in  a  serious  way  until  1944,  al¬ 
though  he  bought  and  sold  scra[)  gold  before  that  time.  While  he  had  not  been  a 
youthful  numismatist,  and  decades  of  opportunities  in  rare  coins  had  passed  him 
by,  he  made  good  use  of  the  remaining  time.  In  1944  he  signed  with  Abe  Kosoff 
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as  a  partner  in  Numismatic  Gallery,  which  the  latter  had  been  operating  sine 
1 987.  Fhe  combination  proved  to  be  dynamic,  and  with  Krei.sberg  tending  to  tb 
store  and  to  accounting  and  financial  matters,  Kosoff  wrote  catalogues,  playe 
golf  with  clients,  and  advanced  the  customer  base  and  reputation  of  the  firm.  I 
1944  he  was  also  a  partner  in  Goin  Associates  with  .Abe  Kosoff  and  Robei 
Friedberg,  all  of  New  York  City,  whose  main  customer  was  King  Farouk.  In  194 
he  was  part  of  another  trio,  this  one  cotisisting  of  Abe  Kosoff,  .Abner  Kreisberg 
and  Hans  M.F.  Schnhnan,  who  hired  Joseph  Silverman  to  open  their  coin  shop  i 
a  New  York  Gity  department  store.  In  1950,  Abner,  his  wife  Gladys,  and  their  tw^ 
sons  were  living  in  Galifornia,  having  moved  from  New  York  City  along  with  th 
Nnmismatic  Galleiw  business.  Kreisberg’s  career  might  have  ended  about  tha 
time,  except  that  an  angel  was  watching  over  him.  With  a  business  appointmen 
in  the  evening,  .Abner  left  the  Los  Angeles  Airport  in  the  morning  on  a  DG- 
airplane  going  up  the  coast.  When  it  stopped  at  Santa  Barbara,  it  was  still  morn 
ing,  and  with  some  time  on  his  hands,  he  decided  to  get  off,  enjoy  the  seasidl 
town,  and  take  a  later  flight  to  complete  the  trip  to  San  Francisco.  I  le  did  this.  Hi 
original  flight  to  San  Francisco  crashed  upon  take-off  from  Santa  Barbara,  and  a 
were  killed.  After  that  time,  he  had  a  renewed  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  life 
In  s|)ring  1954,  .Abe  Kosoff  went  to  Cairo  to  represent  Nnmismatic  Gallery  at  th 
Faronk  sale,  while  Kreisberg  tended  to  business  in  Beverly  Hills.  Upon  KosofF 
return,  the  two  had  a  disagreement,  and  the  partnership  was  dissolved.  Kosol 
went  into  the  mail-order  business,  while  Kreisberg  retained  the  former  premise 
of  the  Nnmismatic  (.allery  at  228  North  Beverly  Drive.  In  1959,  he  tookjerr 
Cioheti,  of  Fncson,  Arizona,  as  a  jtartner,  an  arrangement  which  lasted  until  1 984 
Quality  Sales  Corporation,  an  auction  firtn,  was  also  under  their  direction.  Th-t 
celehrated  collection  of  John  Beck  of  Pittsburgh,  which  contained  over  500  exj 
amples  of  the  1856  Flying  Eagle  cent,  was  dispersed  by  Kreisberg-Cohen  in 
series  of  public  auction  sales  and  private  transactions.  In  1961  The  Numismatis 
carried  information  concerning  an  important  collection:  “The  1,200-piece  U.Si 
pattern  collection  of  Major  Lenox  R.  I.ohr  of  Chicago  has  been  purchased  intac 
by  the  Empire  Coin  Company,  O’Neil  Bldg.,  Binghamton,  New  A'ork,  and  aa 
individually  priced  catalogue  is  available.  Q.  David  Bowers  reports  it  to  be  ‘prob 
ably  the  most  complete  collection  of  pattern  coins  ever  formed  in  this  country 
Included  are  seven  1792  issues:  one  of  nvo  known  dismes  in  copper  with  plaia 
edge,  half  disme  in  silver,  half  disme  in  copper  (only  specimen  known),  silve 
center  cent,  cent  without  silver  center,  Birch  cent,  unique  half  eagle  in  whit< 
metal.  Other  rare  patterns  of  U.S.  denominations,  trial  pieces  and  many  unliste« 
items  make  this  ‘an  unprecedented  offering.’  ”  Fhe  collection  had  been  formeet 
by  Major  Lenox  R.  Lohr,  director  of  the  Chicago  Museum  of  Science  and  Indus, 
tr)'  and  prominent  broadcasting  personality  (CBS),  who  had  offered  it  to  Kreisberj 
and  C.ohen.  Kreisberg  summoned  Q.  David  Bowers  and  James  F.  Ruddy  to  hi 
office  in  California,  showed  them  the  collection,  and  offered  it  at  a  veiT  attractive 
but  (juite  substantial  figure,  an  amount  too  large  for  the  Empire  Coin  Compan’’ 
to  digest  in  one  stroke.  Kreisberg  theti  suggested  that  the  two  numismatists  pay  s 
third  of  the  price  then,  and  the  balance  as  funds  permitted,  an  exceedingly  getter 
ons  gesture  which  no  doubt  was  a  foundation  stone  in  the  success  of  Empire  Coi# 
Company,  for  the  Lohr  patterns  were  soon  dispersed  at  attractive  prices  in  u 
rapidly  rising  market.  .Abtier  retained  his  friendship  with  the  present  writer  fo 
manv  vears  aftenvard,  and  it  was  always  a  treat  to  see  him  and  Gladys  at  thei  ’ 
home,  or  to  have  lunch  with  .Abner  at  the  Friars’  Club  in  Beverly  Hills.  .Afte 
.Abner’s  retirement  from  evetyday  numismatics,  he  arranged  for  many  importani 
collections  ami  other  properties  to  be  consigned  to  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Me 
rena.  Michael  Moline,  coin  dealer  in  Beverly  Hills,  was  a  fine  friend  to  Abner  in 
the  198()s  and  1990s  atid  was  often  consulted  when  interesting  things  were  ofi 
fet  ed.  .Abner  died  on  July  10,  1997,  and  was  survived  by  his  wife  of  62  years 
Gladys,  sons  Dr.  Michael  Kreisberg  (wife:  .Adriane)  and  Dr.  Richard  (wife:  Cheri; 
Kreisberg,  five  grandchildren,  and  brothers  Buddy  Clarke  and  Leo  Kreisberg. 

LEGEND  NUMISMATICS,  INC.  (Laura  Sperber  and  George  Huang),  1804 
|1  No.  II  (1998)  •  Legend  Numismatics,  based  in  Lincroft,  New  Jersey,  waj 
founded  in  1987  by  Laura  (“Lanrie”)  Sjterber  and  George  Hnatig.  Ms.  Sperbei 
had  been  a  professional  numismatist  since  1979,  two  years  after  she  graduatec 
from  high  school.  Legend’s  first  major  accomplishment  came  in  1988  when  tin 
firm  assembled  the  Petet  Shaffer  set  of  commemorative  coins,  which  was  consid 
ered  bv  many  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind.  Laura  and  George  continued  to  biiilc 
other  notable  sets  such  as:  the  Naples  Morgan  dollar  set,  two  high-level  sets  o* 
Barber  dimes,  and  the  finest  Mint  State  trade  dollar  collection.  In  recent  year" 
Legend  has  handled  many  important  properties,  including  all  of  the  jtrooflik* 
Morgan  silver  dollars  from  the  remarkable  collection  formed  by  Jack  l.ee,  tin 
“New  England  Collection”  of  trade  dollars  (complete  1878-1885),  the  Nonvelf 
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18(>I  Pacjuel  $20,  and  other  notaltle  holdings. 

LEVINSON,  Mike,  1804  $1  No.  10  (r982-1984)  •  Mike  and  Ina  Levinson 
operated  the  Levinson  C'.oin  C'.otnpany  in  Houston,  Texas,  advertising  that  thev 
had  been  “dealers  in  US  and  world  eoins  since  1959....  Buying,  selling,  appraising. 
Rare  coins  of  the  world,  specializing  in  quality  Tot  the  discriinitiating.” 

LILJESTRAND,  David,  1804  $1  No.  1 1  (1990.s)  •  David  I.iljestrand,  a  Mid¬ 
west  dealer  trading  as  Dave’s  Cioin  &  Stain])  Cioinpany,  has  hatidled  many  inqtor- 
tant  coins  in  recent  years.  Uoticerning  the  1 804  dollar,  David  Liljestrand  recalled: 
“Being  a  dealer  in  W'ichita,  Kansas,  for  the  past  2S  years  has  brought  me  great  joy. 
Probably  my  tnost  memorable  experience  was  being  able  to  purchase  the  Adams’ 
specimen  1804  silver  dollar.  During  mv  brief  ow  nership  of  the  coin,  a  great  deal 
of  excitement  was  generated  with  the  collectors  in  my  area,  plus  those  who  stopped 
in  my  store  frotn  out  of  town.  W'hen  1  sold  it  the  first  time,  it  was  the  last  silver 
dollar  my  client  needed  to  have  a  complete  set  of  silver  dollars  and  trade  dollars 
(except  the  1885  trade  dollar)  which  he  never  got.  After  holding  the  dollar  for 
four  years,  he  decided  to  sell  it  back  to  me.  Again,  it  was  an  honor  to  have  it, 
again,  and  1  was  proud  to  he  a  part  of  this  coin’s  history'.  1  sold  the  dollar  to 
National  Gold  Exchange.  For  a  small  town  dealer,  it  was  the  greatest  numismatic 
experience  of  my  life.” 

LILLIENDAHL, 'William  A.,  1804$1  No.  7(1867)  •  William  A.  Lilliendahl  of 
Tremont,  New'  York,  seems  to  have  been  an  active  collector  by  tbe  late  185()s.  He 
bought  intensely  and  extensively.  Attinelli  remembered  him:  “William  A. 
Lilliendahl  was  actively  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  A  gentleman  of  affable 
and  genial  disposition,  abounding  in  good  humor,  of  veiT  sanguine  tempera¬ 
ment,  with  fine  cultivated  tastes,  which  directed  him  promptly  in  the  selection  of 
fine  or  rare  pieces  for  his  cabinet,  as  the  quality  of  the  coins... gives  amplest  evi¬ 
dence.”  In  1861,  Edward  D.  Cogan  prepared  a  31-page  catalogue  describing  961 
lots  of  numismatic  items.  Cogan  noted:  “If  not  sold  at  private  sale,  tbe  whole  will 
be  offered  at  public  sale.”  Attinelli  referred  to  the  consignor  as  “C.  DeHaven,” 
but  a  manuscript  note  in  a  surviving  copy  comments:  “The  property  of  G.C.Z. 
DeHaven  of  Philadelphia.”  Another  notation:  “This  collection  was  sold  at  private 
sale  by  Edward  Cogan,  Esq.,  to  William  A.  Lilliendahl  of  New  York  for  $1,000.” 

I  Similar  to  the  style  of  Lorin  G.  Parmelee,  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  and  Charles  1. 
Bushnell,  among  others,  Lilliendahl  selected  needed  items  and  then  sold  or  con¬ 
signed  the  balance  to  be  auctioned.  Moreover,  bis  interests  evolved,  and  some¬ 
times  as  one  series  was  completed  or  a  challenge  was  met,  he  would  sell  those 
items  and  go  on  to  something  else.  Thus,  although  Lilliendahl  was  still  buying, 
many  of  his  coins  crossed  the  auction  block  in  May  1 862  via  a  catalogue  prepared 
bv  William  Harvey  Strobridge  with  certain  assistance  provided  by  Edward  D.  Cogan. 

I  The  offering  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  spectacular  offerings  of  the  era.  Early 
'  Proof  coins,  rare  colonial  issues,  and  other  series  comprised  1,232  lots  and  real- 
k  ized  $2,241  at  the  New  York  City  sale  room  of  Bangs,  Memin  &  Co.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  15  and  17,  1863,  over  1,300  lots  attributed  to  Lilliendahl,  catalogued  by 
Strobridge,  realized  $3,799.98  and,  for  the  addenda,  $91.87.  From  March  20  to 
25,  1865,  W.  Elliot  Woodward  sold  at  auction  many  coins  he  had  bought  from 
Lilliendahl  along  with  pieces  acquired  from  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Bache, 
Bertsch,  Lightbody,  Vinton,  and  Watson.  In  December  of  tbe  same  year.  Wood¬ 
ward  offered  items  he  had  purchased  from  the  Bache,  Bertsch,  Colburn,  Emei7, 
Einotti,  llsley,  Levick,  Lilliendahl,  Lightbody,  McCoy,  Semple,  Shurtleff,  and  other 
collections.  In  1873,  additional  Lilliendabl  items  were  sold  by  Woodward. 

LINDERMAN,  Henry  Richard,  M.D.,  18()4$1  No.  13  (187()s-l  887,  estate  until 
1888)  •  Hemy  Richard  Linderman,  M.D.,  was  a  brilliant  man.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  this,  and  one  has  but  to  read  bis  reports  filed  in  connection  with  the  Mint  to 
realize  this,  or  to  examine  his  1877  book.  Money  and  Wgal  lender  in  the  United 
States.  However,  Linderman,  while  in  charge  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint,  took  ami)le 
advantages  of  the  prerogatives  offered — official  and  unofficial — and  his  private 
collection  of  rare  coin  was  thus  augmented  by  tnany  newly-created  rarities,  the 
efjuals  of  which  could  not  he  obtained  by  numismatists  in  tbe  |)rivate  sector.  1  he 
new  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars 
Dated  1804,  will  contain  a  major  study  of  Linderman  and  his  life. 

LIPTON,  Kevin,  1804  $1  No.  5  (1989  to  early  I99()s)  •  The  American  Rare 
Coin  Fund,  L.P.,  buyer  of  the  1804  dollar,  was  based  in  Beverly  Hills  and  was 
o|)erated  by  Hugh  .Sconyers  ([u  esident)  and  Kevin  Tipton.  Kevin  Tipton  was  born 
in  Englewood,  New  jersey.  In  1969  at  the  age  of  10  he  began  collecting  coins,  in 
i  1 974  he  and  his  mother  attended  his  first  ANA  Convention,  and  in  1 975  at  age  1 5 
he  was  seriously  dealing  in  them,  another  instance — and  there  are  many  in  the 
annals  of  numismatics — in  whit  h  a  successful  |)rolessional  hegan  in  the  trade  as  a 
teenager.  “A  highlight  of  iny  early  career  was  the  sale  to  Q.  David  Bowers  of  a 
I  gem  Uncinulatetl  1793  Wreath  cent  for  $33,000;  this  was  in  1975,”  Lijtton  re¬ 
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lated.  Around  the  same  time  he  became  a  pait-time  buyer  lot  a  rare  tom  tom- 
j)any.  Soon  thereaftei  he  went  to  work  for  Steve  Ivy  Rate  (ioins,  of  Dallas,  to 
become  the  firm’s  major  numismatic  huyer.  In  januarv  1977  at  age  17  he  lonnetl 
his  own  conqtany,  Kevin  Lij)ton  Rare  Coins,  Inc.  In  the  1980s  he  tast  his  eyes 
westward  and  relocated  to  California,  where  he  has  remained  eser  siiue.  Tiom 
1986  onward  he  has  resided  in  Beverly  I  fills  with  his  wife  Dale  and  theii  two  sons, 
Kevin,  jr.,  and  Brandon.  In  1989  Kevin  Tipton  |)urchased  the  complete  numis¬ 
matic  holdings  of  Ciharles  M.  Wormser,  of  New  Netherlands  (loin  Company,  pay¬ 
ing  a  seven-figure  j)rice.  The  transaction  was  facilitated  by  Lester  Merkin.  In  .\|)ril 
1989  he  became  the  chief  numismatic  advisor  to  the  American  Rare  Coin  Fund, 
L.P.,  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Company’s  $25,000,000  rare  coin  limited  j)ai  tnei  shij), 
where  he  worked  closely  with  Hugh  Sconyers,  who  managed  the  financial  asj)ects. 
Tipton  traded  over  $30  million  worth  of  coins  for  the  fund.  In  januarv  1991,  he 
left  the  American  Rare  Coin  Fund  and  began  buying  and  selling  coins  on  a  full 
time  basis  under  his  former  trade  style,  Kevin  Tipton  Rare  C-oins,  Inc.  Meanwhile, 
in  Januaiy  1990  he  began  a jeweliy  business.  Rope  Chain  Enterprises,  which  manu¬ 
factures  lOK  and  14K  gold  rope  chain.  This  company  registered  over  $20  million 
in  sales  its  first  year  in  business.  In  1992,  he  joined  the  Superior  Stamj)  Coin 
Co.,  of  Beverly  Hills,  as  the  chief  trader  in  rare  coins.  1  le  was  also  an  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  Merrill  Lynch  Coin  Fund,  which  had  $15  million  in  assets.  In  1994,  he 
once  again  began  trading  as  Kevin  Tipton  Rare  Coins,  which  he  has  done  ever 
since  that  time.  In  connection  with  biograj)hical  information  to  be  included  in 
the  forthcoming  book,  Kevin  Tipton  stated  this:  “Today,  Kevin  Tipton  Rare  Coins, 
Inc.  is  one  of  the  largest,  tiiost  successful  and  well-respected  rare  coin  com|)anies 
in  America  with  annual  sales  approaching  $30  million.  Of  special  note,  Lij)ton’s 
company  has  sustained  impressive  profitability  in  both  bull  and  bear  coin  mar¬ 
kets.”  ' 

LOW,  Lyman  Haynes,  1804$1  No.  5(1904),  1804$!  No.  13(1887)  •  Lyman 
Haynes  Low  was  among  the  most  respected  figures  in  numismatics  in  his  lifetime, 
and  history  as  been  kind  to  him  ever  since.  A  dealer  by  profession,  he  also  found 
time  to  do  much  excellent  research,  including  the  preparation  in  the  1880s  of  his 
aptlv-titled  book,  Hard  Tunes  Tokens  (1st  edition,  1886;  2nd  and  more  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  edition,  1899)  for  whicb  be  consulted  contemporaiy  material,  ratber  than 
building  upon  numismatic  theories.  From  1891  through  1907  he  was  co-editor  of 
The  American  Journal  of  Numismatics,  truly  a  labor  of  love.  In  1894  he  was  co-editor 
with  W.'T.R.  Man’in  of  C.  Wyllys  Betts  book,  dmcncflit  Colonial  History  Illustrated 
by  Contemporary  Medals,  anotber  immense  contribution  to  the  art  and  science  of 
numismatics.  In  JanuaiT  1 892,  The  Numismatist  recognized  his  contributions,  and 
this  was  before  the  Betts,  Hard  Times  Tokens,  and  certain  other  notable  accomplish¬ 
ments,  and  when  his  editorshij)  of  the  AJN  had  barely  started:  “His  knowledge  of 
this  important  branch  of  historical  research  is  generally  and  desenedly  recog¬ 
nized,  few  of  our  American  collectors  having  larger  experience  or  |)ntling  it  to 
better  service.  He  has  twice  crossed  the  ocean,  and  visited  principal  cities  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  enjoys  the  personal  acquaintance  of  prominent  numismalisis  abroad.” 
Lyman  Haynes  Low  was  born  in  Boston  in  1844.  At  the  age  of  f2  he  became 
interested  in  coin  collecting,  just  in  time  to  see  the  old  copper  “large”  cents  be 
replaced  by  tbeir  small  copper-nickel  successors,  and  just  in  time  to  catch  the 
wave  of  coin  collecting  i)o])ularity,  which  began  in  a  large  way  in  1857.  In  later 
decades.  Low’s  contributions  to  the  hobby  were  immense.  Accordingly,  his  life  is 
the  focus  of  a  special  study  iti  the  new  book,  Romantic  .-idventure:  Edmund  Rob¬ 
erts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804.  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  Professional 
Numistnatists,  if  such  is  ever  instituted.  Low  desen  es  a  special  niche. 

LYMAN,  John  P.,  1804$1  No.  1 1  (1880-1913)  •  jolm  P.  Lyman  was  an  active 
numismatist  in  Boston  from  at  least  the  188()s  onward.  His  collection,  auctioned 
by  S.  Hudson  Chapman  on  November  7,  1913,  included  an  impressive  lineuj)  of 
Haseltine  specialties,  includitig  Proof  restrike  dollars  of  1801-2-3,  and  ati  1804 
Class  111  $1.  (diapman  noted  in  the  catalogite  preface:  “  The  collection  was  formed 
|)rinci])allv  between  1887  and  1 904  by  Mr.  John  P.  Lytnati,  who  was  born  at  Ports- 
moitth,  NH,  in  1847,  graduated  from  Hanard  iti  1868,  and  has  since  become  so 
well  known  in  the  financial  world  and  has  been  for  tnany  years,  jiresident  of  the 
Webster  and  .Atlas  National  Bank  of  Boston.  Mr.  Lyman  has  placed  the  (ollection 
in  my  hands  to  be  sold  without  resene....  One  of  the  |)t  iiuipal  pieces  that  will 
arouse  much  interest  is  the  1804  dollat  ,  offered  at  auction,  which  I  have  detei- 
mined  to  he  one  of  the  restrikes  made  before  1 870,  and  for  whidi  1  base  wi  itten 
a  veiT  full  description  and  statement  of  all  the  matters  known  about  the  1804 
dollar  in  the  body  of  the  catalogue....” 

MANLEY,  Dwight,  1804$1  No. 3(1993)  •  Dwight  M.mlev ,  w  howa^  born  and 
grew  u|)  in  .Southet  ti  Califoi  tiia,  bet  aine  interested  in  loins  as  a  xoung  teenager 
By  1982,  he  had  l  ead  manv  books,  had  .ittendt'd  the  .Summei  Semm.u  heldh\  the 
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ANA  in  Coloratlo  Springs  (1981  as  a  student  in  Dave  Bowers’  “All  About  C'.oins” 
class),  and  had  done  tjnite  a  bit  ot  coin  buying,  selling,  and  trading.  At  the  dis¬ 
persal  of  certain  sections  of  the  Bowers  and  Merena  Oalleries  libraiy  on  Wilsbire 
Bonlevai  cl  in  earlv  1988,  the  writer  invited  him  to  come  to  take  items  of  interest 
before  many  other  items  ((inantities  of  early  catalogues,  lor  example)  were  sold. 
.Afterward,  he  worked  with  several  different  coin  firms  including  1  he  Rarities 
C'.ronp  (Martin  B.  Paul)  and  John  Love  (in  Montana),  hnt  remained  in  the  Los 
.Angeles  area  to  do  his  work.  When  Spectrum  Numismatics  was  formed  in  the 
early  1990s,  Dwight  Manley  was  the  chief  numismatist  in  its  office  in  Newport 
Beach,  working  with  Oreg  Roberts  and  others.  After  Manley  left  the  company, 
Roberts  became  president.  Dwight  Manley  then  entered  the  field  of  sports  man¬ 
agement,  drawing  upon  his  extensive,  successful,  and  largely  self-tanght  (via  the 
coin  business,  which  is  probably  more  practical  than  any  university  discipline) 
knowledge  and  experience  in  business.  ,An  early  client  was  Dennis  Rodman,  bas¬ 
ketball  player  with  the  Chicago  Bulls  (earlier  with  the  Detroit  Pistons),  who  had 
achieved  success  on  the  court,  but  whose  personal  finances  were  in  disarray.  Dwight 
turned  the  situation  around,  and  by  1998  Rodman  had  become  a  wealtby  man. 
Later,  Rodman  left  Manley,  by  whicb  time  Manley  was  supervising  the  finances  of 
several  stars  in  the  fields  of  basketball  and  boxing.  In  an  inten  iew,  Dwigbt  Manley 
commented  concerning  his  activities:  “In  the  abstract  there  are  a  lot  of  similari¬ 
ties  because  they  are  both  commodities,  coins  and  Dennis  or  any  of  my  other 
sports  clients.  Lhere  are  buyers  and  sellers  in  both  businesses.  Cioin  dealers  sell 
coins.  Sports  managers  sell  the  sen  ices  and  endorsements  of  their  clients,  like 
Dennis.  The  buyers  are  sports  teams  and  various  products.  1  am  in  constant  com¬ 
munication  with  teams  and  their  coaches  and  have  a  pulse  of  what  is  going  on.  In 
sports,  as  in  the  coin  market,  you  need  to  know  who’s  buying  what,  and  who’s 
collecting  what.  Just  as  yon  at  Bowers  and  Merena  Cialleries  know  exactly  who  is 
buying  rare  trade  dollars,  or  Proof  gold,  or  1794  large  cents,  1  know  who  is  “buy¬ 
ing”  what  in  the  sports  field.  For  example,  if  the  coach  of  the  Chicago  Bulls  is 
looking  for  a  power  fonvard,  1  know  that.  So,  in  both  businesses,  part  of  being  a 
professional  is  bringing  together  buyers  and  sellers  so  that  both  parties  are  very 
satisfied.”  Meanwhile,  Dwight  continued  his  interest  in  rare  coins,  and  in  late 
1996  was  the  buyer  at  auction  for  $825,000  of  a  MCMA’Il  L4tra  High  Relief  $20 
catalogued  by  David  Tripp  and  offered  by  Sotheby’s.  In  spring  1997,  bidding  on 
behalf  of  Dennis  Rodman,  he  w  as  the  underbidder  on  the  1885  trade  dollar  in  the 
Eliasberg  Collection,  a  prime  rarity.  In  1999  he  traded  as  Dwight  Manley,  Inc. 

MANNING,  James  H.,  1804$1  No.  8  (1906-1921)  •  Judge  James  H.  Manning 
lived  in  Albany,  New  A'ork.  He  collected  coins  actively  during  the  early  part  of  the 
20th  century.  On  November  18,  1907,  be  joined  the  American  Numismatic  Soci¬ 
ety.  .After  his  death  his  cabinet  was  consigned  to  B.  Max  Mehl,  wbo  offered  it  to 
mail  bids  on  May  17,  1921. 

MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL  SOCIETY,  1804$1  No.  7  ( 1905-1970)  • 
The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  was  founded  in  the  18th  century,  shortly 
after  the  .American  Revolution.  .Among  its  early  accjtiisitions  was  a  reminiscence 
of  the  “midnight  ride”  written  especially  for  the  new  Society  by  Paul  Revere.  Over 
a  period  of  time,  the  Society  gained  many  important  coins  and  medals.  On  April 
28,  1870,  an  exhibition  was  opened,  described  in  a  16-page  catalogue  by  William 
Sumner  .Appleton,  Description  of  a  Selection  oj  Coins  and  Medcds  Relating  to  America, 
Exhibited  by  The  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  April  28,  1870.  In  1905,  the  estate 
collection  of  .Appleton  was  given  to  the  Society.  Included  was  his  1804  silver  dol¬ 
lar.  In  the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  Malcolm  Storer  was  curator  of  the 
coin  cabinet,  which  he  tended  as  time  permitted,  f  n  f  923,  Storer’s  292-page  book. 
Numismatics  of  Massachusetts,  was  published  as  Volume  76  in  the  Collections  oj  The 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society.  Today  the  work  remains  the  standard  work  on  coins, 
tokens,  and  medals  of  the  Bay  State.  In  the  early  1970s,  important  coins  and 
medals,  including  the  1804  dollar,  were  sold  through  Stack’s.  In  the  1990s,  addi¬ 
tional  items  were  sold  by  Bowers  and  Merena.  In  recent  decades  the  Society  de¬ 
termined  to  deaccession  modern  coins,  commemoratives,  and  other  items,  espe¬ 
cially  those  having  nothing  to  do  with  either  New  England  or  the  early  history  of 
Massachusetts.  A  vast  display  of  line  material,  including  important  Betts  medals 
and  strikings  of  the  famous  1 787  Columbia  and  Washington  medal,  was  retained, 
mostly  under  the  superv  ision  of  well-known  numismatist,  John  W.  Adams,  a  fel¬ 
low  of  the  Society.  In  recent  times,  Anne  Bentley  has  been  curator  of  the  coins, 
tokens,  medals,  and  paper  money  at  the  Society,  and  several  line  exhibitions  have 
been  mounted  of  them.  In  1 988,  the  Society  published  Massachusetts  Paper  Money, 
1690-1780:  The  Collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

MC  CONNELL,  James  H.T.,  Jr.,  1 804$ I  No.  12(1971  onward)  •  James  H.  f. 
Mclionnell,  Jr.,  a  specialist  in  security  and  investment  analysis,  has  collected  coins 
without  publicizing  his  efforts.  His  introduction  to  numismatics  took  place  in  the 


196()s  and  continued  thereafter.  Jules  Reiver  provided  many  suggestions  as  hi 
enthusiasm  developed.  In  time,  he  found  the  coinage  of  1804  to  be  of  special 
interest,  and  along  tbe  way  he  actjuired  notable  specimens  of  the  various  denomii 
nations,  including  the  above  mentioned  Class  III  1804  dollar,  obtained  from  Stack” 
who  acted  as  agent  lor  the  owner,  Norton  Simon.  I  he  coin  was  loaned  to  Julian 
I.eidman  for  display  in  Baltimore  at  the  1985  ANA  Convention,  this  being  th« 
most  recent  time  it  has  been  shown  publicly. 

MEHL,  B.  Max,  1804  $1  No.  2  (1946),  1804  $1  No.  5  (1939-1941),  1804$] 
No.  8  (1921,  1922),  1804  $1  No.  11  (1932,  1949-1950),  1804  $1  No.  13  (1922> 
1804$1  No.  15(1946,  1947)  *  Of  all  rare  coin  dealers  active  in  the  first  half  of  th« 
present  centuiy,  the  palm  goes  to  Benjamin  .Max  Mehl  for  obtaining  the  mosJ 
publicity  concerning  his  activities.  B.  Max  Mehl  as  he  was  known  (his  first  nam« 
was  never  used  in  pi  int),  was  the  hobby’s  greatest  promoter,  the  “F.  f .  Barnum  o^ 
numismatics,”  his  long-time  friend  Abe  Kosoff  said  in  admiration  of  his  talent' 
for  gathering  headlines.  He  pronounced  his  name  to  rhyme  with  mail,  as  indi 
cated  bv  his  advertisements  which  encouraged  people  to  get  on  his  “Mehl-ing 
list.”  However,  most  eveiyone  in  his  lifetime  and  afterward  has  used  the  pronun 
ciation  mell.  Of  all  the  coins  in  the  wide  world  of  numismatics,  Mehl’s  favorite  wa:: 
the  “King  of  .American  Coins,”  the  1804  dollar,  with  the  1913  Liberty  Head  nicke' 
coming  in  second.  After  that,  the  field  was  wide  open,  although  every  once  in 
while  the  1894-S  Barber  dime  received  some  national  publicity.  .Although  Meh 
passed  from  the  eatthly  sphere  in  1957,  his  fame  has  endured,  and  today  there  i: 
a  contingent  of  numismatic  bibliophiles  who  collect  Mehl-iana.  During  his  career 
Mehl  handled  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  classic  rarities  including  six  different  speci 
mens  of  the  f  804  dollar,  the  Dunham  1822  half  eagle,  a  1913  Liberty  Head  nickel 
and  other  landmarks.  Although  Mehl  handled  many  important  numismatic  cabi 
nets  containing  specialized  series — the  Slack,  and  other  collections  of  territoria 
gold,  the  Dr.  French  collection  of  large  cents,  and  the  Dunham  collection  of  en 
cased  postage  stamps  are  but  several  of  many  examples  that  could  be  cited — these 
along  with  the  Ten  Eyck,  .Atwater,  Neil,  Olson,  and  .Allenburger  cabinets — Meh 
did  not  insert  meaningful  scholarship  in  to  any  of  these  offerings.  .As  Mehl  him 
self  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit,  his  role  was  that  of  a  numismatic  mer 
chant,  auctioneer,  and  publicist — a  role  he  enjoyed  immensely.  Historical  and  tech 
nical  numismatic  matters  were  left  to  others.  In  1974  Mehl  was  posthumouslv 
elected  to  the  .AN.A  Numismatic  Hall  of  Fame.  Mehl’s  Holy  Grail  was  the  180-1 
silver  dollar,  and  his  memorable  quotation  concerning  it  is  given  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  our  offering  in  the  present  catalogue  of  the  Childs  Collection  specimen 
Multiple  pages  will  be  devoted  to  Mehl  in  the  forthcoming  book,  .4  Romantu 
Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 

MERENA,  Raymond  N.,  1804$1  No.  2  (1997),  1804$1  No.  3  (1987),  1804$1 
No.  4(1999),  1804  $1  No.  10(1986)  •  Raymond  N.  Merena  entered  numismatic; 
in  1962  with  Empire  Coin  Co.,  Inc.  In  the  late  1960s  and  1970s  he  was  genera' 
manager  of  Faramount  International  Coin  Corporation.  In  1983  he  became  2 
[)artnerwith  Q.  David  Bowers  in  Bowers  and  Merena  Galleries,  in  which  associa¬ 
tion  he  has  participated  in  the  handling  of  many  important  collections  and  rari¬ 
ties.  For  years  he  has  been  active  in  the  Frofessional  Numismatists  Guild,  anc 
sened  as  its  president  for  the  term  1995-1997. 

MERKIN,  Lester,  1804  $1  No.  3  (1979  and  1987)  •  Lester  Merkin  (1922- 
1 992),  a  long-time  New  A'ork  City  coin  collector  who  was  a  professional  musician 
decided  in  1958  to  enter  the  coin  trade.  Beginning  in  the  1960s  he  conductec 
many  fine  auction  sales  in  New  York  City,  including  the  August  14,  1964,  offering 
of  the  Lou  Helfenstein  collection  of  large  cents,  the  catalogue  of  which  becamt 
tbe  sensation  of  the  coin  business,  especially  regarding  its  innovative  “scenic”  ful 
color  cover,  which  depicted  books,  glasses,  and  beautiful  copper  cents.  In  196^ 
he  was  commissioned  to  sell  the  coins  collected  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Alfred  J 
Ostheimer,  Ill.  Included  were  many  important  silver  dollars.  Lester,  a  tme  gentle 
man,  always  had  kind  words  for  everyone,  including  his  competitors.  For  a  lont 
time  he  maintained  a  store  on  Madison  .Avenue,  close  by  the  entrance  to  tht 
Drake  Hotel.  .After  leaving  New  Netherlands  Coin  Company,  Walter  Breen  signec 
on  with  Merkin  and  thenceforth  did  most  of  the  research  for  his  catalogues,  tht 
total  output  of  which  reached  over  30  by  1976,  the  year  of  his  final  sale.  In  latei 
times,  Lester  closed  his  store  and  operated  by  mail,  telephone,  private  appoint 
ments,  and  at  conventions.  In  1979  he  was  the  agent  for  David  J.  Spink  in  the  salt 
of  the  King  of  Siam  presentation  set  containing  1834-dated  Froof  coins  as  well  a: 
the  silver  dollar  and  gold  $10  dated  1804.  In  the  same  year  he  accompanied  tin 
writer  to  Baltimore  and  introduced  him  to  the  people  in  charge  of  the  ('.arreti 
Collection  at  The  Johns  Hopkins  University.  4'he  writer  (QDB)  remembers  ai 
enjoyable  train  ride  from  New  York  City  to  Baltimore,  in  which  Lester  told  nu 
some  of  the  incidents  of  his  life,  such  as  playing  saxophone  with  such  greats  a: 
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Paul  Wliitc'iiiaii  aiul  (ienc  Krupa.  In  1984,  (.corge  F.  Kolbc  auctioned  his  iiiag- 
niliceul  leieience  libran  .  Most  ol  bis  coin  inventoiT  was  sold  to  dealer  Iriends 
and  clients.  In  the  same  decade,  Lester  was  partially  incapacitated  by  medical 
dillicnlties  including  his  eyes  and,  later,  his  legs.  For  a  time  he  was  conlined  to  his 
home  in  New  ^'ork  C'.ity,  where  many  ol  his  coin  friends  came  to  visit.  He  main¬ 
tained  his  cheen  disposition  in  spite  of  what  must  have  been  extreme  discomfort. 
Lester  Merkin  died  in  1992  and  was  snn  ived  by  his  wife  Selma,  to  whom  he  had 
been  married  for  many  years.  He  also  considered  her  to  be  his  best  friend — a 
relationship  aspired  to  by  many  but  achieved  by  few.  In  1994  certain  coins  re¬ 
maining  from  his  estate  were  sold  by  Stack’s. 

MICKLEY,  Joseph  J.,  1804  $1  No.  7  (1859,  prior  to,  to  1867)  •  Of  all  collec¬ 
tors  active  in  the  mid- 1 9th  century,  none  was  better  known  than  Joseph  J.  Mickley. 
Today  his  name  is  familiar  to  many  collectors  who  have  but  a  casual  know  ledge  of 
numismatic  histoiy.  In  his  era,  Mickley  not  only  assembled  a  magnificent  collec¬ 
tion,  but  his  home  and  workshop  w'as  a  meeting  jrlace  for  Philadelphia  numisma¬ 
tists  for  many  years.  He  was  a  fine  fellow  by  any  and  all  accounts.  Mickley  is 
another  figure  whose  biography,  virtually  monograph-length,  will  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  forthcoming  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the 
Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 

Milas,  Edw'ard.  •  See  Rarcoa  listing. 

Mint  Cabinet,  Mint  Collection.  •  See  Smithsonian  Institution. 

MULL,  R.H.,  1 804  $  1  No.  1 2  ( 1 897- 1 950)  The  1 804  dollar  from  the  estate  of 
R.H.  Mull  was  auctioned  in  New'  \’ork  City  bv  Parke-Bernet  Cialleries  on  May  12, 
1950.  Included  w  as  the  R.  Coulton  Davis  specimen  of  the  1804  dollar  bequeathed 
to  him  by  his  friend,  John  N.  Hale.  The  coin  was  catalogued  for  Parke-Bernet  by 
Charles  M.  Wormser  and  w  as  bought  at  that  event  by  Mrs.  F'ullerton  on  behalf  of 
her  father,  Hemw  P.  Graves. 

NAGY,  Stephen  K.,  1804  $1  No.  15  (1908)  •  Stephen  K.  Nagy  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  coins  as  a  teenager  in  the  late  1890s.  By  1907,  at  the  age  of  21,  he  was 
working  with  his  father-in-law  John  W.  Haseltine,  keeping  alive  a  tradition  that 
extended  back  to  the  days  of  William  K.  Idler  (Haseltine’s  father-in-law).  At  that 
time  Haseltine  still  had  close  connections  to  the  Philadelphia  Mint  and  was  able 
to  secure  duplicates  and  other  desiderata  that  were  not  generally  available  to 
anyone  else.  In  1 907,  Haseltine  and  Nagy,  who  operated  as  partners  for  a  number 
of  years,  made  known  tbe  existence  of  trade  dollars  dated  1884,  which  were  not 
widely  known  to  exist.  In  1908,  they  displayed  for  the  first  time  an  1885-dated 
trade  dollar,  a  hitherto  unknown  date.  After  1907,  Nag)'  and  Haseltine,  along 
with  Henry  Chapman,  handled  several  MCMX'Il  Ultra  High  Relief  $20  gold  coins 
that  George  T.  Morgan  made  available  to  them.  Nagy  was  a  fascinating,  pivotal 
figure  in  .-Mnerican  numismatics,  and  his  biography  will  occupy  multiple  para¬ 
graphs  in  the  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver 
Dollars  Doted  1804. 

NATIONAL  GOLD  EXCHANGE  (Mark  Yaffe)  •  1804$1  No.  11  (1989,  1998) 
Mark  Yaffe,  of'l  ampa,  Florida,  has  traded  as  the  National  Gold  Exchange  (NGE) 
since  the  1970s.  The  firm  is  a  major  importer  of  and  dealer  in  gold  coins.  His 
avocations  include  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  collection  of  automatic  musical  instru¬ 
ments  such  as  music  boxes,  coin-operated  pianos,  and  orchestrions. 

NEIL,  Will  W.,  1804  $  I  No.  15  (1946-1947)  •  Will  W.  Neil,  a  druggist  in 
Baldwin,  Kansas,  began  his  interest  in  numismatics  during  the  World  War  1  era. 
He  started  as  most  collectors  did:  by  seeking  coins  in  circulation.  In  Septeniber 
1926  a  letter  from  him  was  published  in  The  Numismatist,  which  noted  in  part:  Of 
the  silver  dollars  from  1878  to  1904  I  have  found  one  conqilete  set,  all  dates  and 
mints,  and  several  varieties,  such  as  large  and  small  S  and  O,  high  and  low  S,  7  and 
8  tail  feathers,  close  and  wide  CC,  even  and  uneven  CC,  etc.,  all  in  fine  or  better 
condition.  I  then  started  a  second  set  and  have  it  complete  with  the  lone  exce])- 
tion  of  1903-0  mint,  which  is  a  tough  fellow  to  find.  I  suppose  I  have  looked  over 
five  million  silver  dollars  to  find  the  one  I  have.  I  have  found  most  of  the  other 
pieces  he  could  not  locate,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  rarities,  and...l  have 
found  but  one  cetit  of  the  1 924-S  issue.  Amotig  the  interesting  things  1  have  taken 
in  at  face  value  are:  One  brilliant.  Uncirculated  Panama-Pacific  half  dollar,  otie 
1866  half dollar  without  motto  or  mintmai  k,  which  may  or  tnay  not  be  ati  altei  ed 
job,  but  the  weight  is  good,  and  one  Buffalo  nickel  which  sotne  expert  engraver 
has  altered  by  turning  the  Indiati  to  a  Hebrew,  derby  atid  all.  While  writing  1 
would  like  to  ask  some  one  to  explain  why  the  .S  tnintmark  was  omitted  f  rom  the 
Vancouver  halfdollar.”  In  1927  his  article,  “United  States  Half  Ditnes  Frotn  1829 
I  hrough  1873,”  was  published  iti  'The  Numismatist,  going  into  territoty  where 
Harold  P.  Newlin  had  left  off  iti  1883  (wheti  Newlin’s  monograi)h,d  Clas.sification 
of  Early  Half-Dimes  of  the  United  .States,  was  pritited).  About  the  titne  that  B.  Max 
.Mehl  sold  his  collet  tioti,  1947,  Will  W.  Neil  retired  from  |)hat  tnacy.  He  lived  a 


further  20  years  and  died  oti  May  3,  1967,  at  the  age  of  72.  ( )n  June  1 7  of  the  same 
yeai  his  collection  was  offet  ed  in  a  handsome  c  atalogue  pi  epared  by  B.  Max  Mehl 
of  Eoit  Worth,  Fexas. 

NEW  YORK  COIN  &  STAMP  CO.  (David  U.  Proskey  and  II. P.  Smith),  1 804 
$  1  No.  6  (1890)  •  In  1887  Harlan  I’age  Smith  joined  lot ces  with  David  I  .  Pioskec 
in  the  New  York  Coin  K:  Stamp  Company.  In  clue  course  the  pair  handled  manv 
line  collections  at  auction.  Although  Smith  died  in  1902,  the  firm  continued  in 
the  auction  business  through  1908.  .Along  the  way,  many  im|)oitant  collections 
were  handled,  including  the  cabinets  of  Lori n  (..  Parmelee  (whose  1890  sale  con¬ 
tained  the  most  com|)lete  collection  of  U.S.  coins  ever  to  be  auctioned  up  to  that 
point  in  time),  Francis  Doughty  (collector  of  large  cents  and  other  issues  by  die 
varieties;  years  later,  a  scenario  writer  for  films),  George  1).  Woodside,  and  R. 
Coulton  Davis  (Philadelphia  druggist).  Multiple  pages  will  be  devoted  to  Proskey, 
Smith,  and  the  New  A'ork  Coin  &  Stamp  Go.  in  the  forthcoming  book,.-!  Romantic 
Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 

NEWCOMER,  Waldo  C.,  1804$1  No.  1 1  (1913-1932)  •  Waldo  G.  Newcomer, 
a  Baltimore  banker,  businessman,  and  numismatist,  was  another  entn  in  the  field 
of  distinguished  coin  collectors  from  the  Monumental  City,  joining  Messrs,  (.ihnor, 
Berg,  Cohen,  Staeblein,  three  Garretts,  Massamore,  Duflield,  Eliasberg,  two  Fulds, 
and  others  in  the  annals  of  the  hobby.  Among  other  interests  and  activities.  New¬ 
comer  owned  a  large  house  in  Kinclerhook,  New  York,  to  which  (len.  Burgoyne 
had  been  taken  after  the  Battle  of  Saratoga.  Newcomer’s  family  married  into  the 
Vanclerpoel  family  (one  of  whom  married  the  daughter  of  Martin  \'an  Buren, 
also  of  Kinclerhook).  Newcomer  seems  to  have  become  interested  in  coins  in  the 
1890s,  and  within  15  years  built  a  notable  cabinet.  Misfortune  struck  sometime 
between  June  20  and  September  15,  1913,  while  he  was  away  from  home  f  oi  the 
summer.  Burglars  broke  into  his  home  on  West  Monument  Street  and  lifted  many 
important  coins  including  quite  a  few  California  $50  gold  "slugs”  from  1 851-2.  It 
later  developed  that  the  break-in  was  masterminded  by  an  employee  of  the  firm 
that  installed  his  home  alarm.  Fortunately,  most  coins  were  later  recovered,  after 
which  Newcomer  became  more  cautious.  On  July  14,  1914,  many  of  his  dupli¬ 
cates  were  sold  by  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  had  been  in  the  coin  business  for  slightlv 
over  10  years  and  was  rapidly  rising  in  influence  and  importance.  Fhe  relation¬ 
ship  proved  beneficial,  and  on  November  19,  1919,  Mehl  sold  additional  pieces 
for  him.  In  the  Depression,  times  were  hard  for  Newcomer,  and  he  put  his  collec¬ 
tion  up  for  sale,  consigning  it  for  sale  at  fixed  prices  through  Mehl.  .An  idea  of  the 
holdings  may  be  gathered  from  this  1932  account:  “The  Dallas  Coin  Club  was 
privileged  to  enjoy  the  most  memorable  event  in  its  liistotT  on  Januan-  23  w  hen 
its  regular  monthly  meeting  was  held  in  Fort  Worth,  Fexas.  Ehrough  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  B.  Max  Mehl,  a  member  of  the  club,  a  special  showing  of  the  most  |)romi- 
nent  coins  of  the  great  Newcomer  Collection  was  arranged  in  the  Fort  Worth 
National  Bank.  This  remarkable  collection  is  recognized  as  the  finest  and  most 
complete  collection  of  .American  coins  that  has  ever  been  as,sembled.  It  contains, 
with  only  one  or  two  exceptions,  a  specimen  of  even'  date  and  variety  of  the 
United  States  coins  that  has  been  issued  at  each  mint  of  the  United  Stales  from 
1792  to  1928,  from  the  half  cent  to  the  $50  gold  piece.  I  here  are  nearly  4,000 
different  coins  in  the  collection.  It  contains  more  extreme  rarities  than  are  con¬ 
tained  in  any  other  collection.  It  contains  all  of  the  gold  dollars,  all  the  $2.50  gold, 
all  the  $3  gold,  all  but  one  of  the  $5  gold,  all  $10  gold  and  all  but  one  of  the  $20, 
of  ever)’  date  and  of  eveiy  mint.  The  private,  pioneer  and  territorial  gold  coins 
are  bv  far  the  most  complete  and  most  valuable  that  have  ever  been  assembled. 
While  there  are  a  few  specimens  of  jrioneer  gold  coins  known  which  are  not  in 
this  great  collection,  it  contains  far  more  specimens  lacking  in  other  collections. 
4'he  American  colonial  series  is  also  the  largest  and  most  complete  ever  assembled. 
It  has  both  varieties  of  the  Brasher  doubloon  and  colonial  cents  wortb  from  $1 ,000 
to  $2,000  each.  It  has  any  number  of  unique  specimens.  Of  the  Gontinental  dol¬ 
lars  it  has  not  less  than  nine  varieties.  It  contains  the  uni(]ue  Washington  half 
dollar  and  unitpie  Washington  cents.  Of  the  colonial  silver  it  has  no  less  than  72 
different  varieties.  Fhe  United  States  silver  section  is  complete,  with  the  earlv 
dates  in  sujteib  condition,  including  such  great  rarities  as  the  1804  dollar,  the 
1802  half  dime,  and  the  still  greatei  rat  ities  of  1 838  New  Orleans  Mint  half  dollar 
and  the  1853  halfdollar  without  rays  and  arrows,  of  which  but  one  othei  s|)eci- 
men  is  known.  Fhe  total  value  of  the  entire  collection  is  said  to  be  approximatelv 
$300,000.”  Mehl  issued  circulars  listing  the  coins  and  sent  them  to  Gol.  f  H  R. 
Green,  F.men  May  Holden  Norweb,  John  Work  (.aiiett,  and  othet  i  lients.  (.teen 
proved  to  be  the  only  substantial  buver.  In  that  sutnmei  ,  certain  of  Ni  waomet’v 
coins  wet  e  t  atalogued  by  Wavte  Raymond  and  J.imes  ( ..  M.u  allislei  and  am  tioiu'd 
by  }.G.  Moigenthau  N-  Go.,  the  lattei  being  the  amtion  fnin  assot  i.il«-d  with  the 
Scott  Stanq)  K-  (ioin  Go.,  of  which  Ravmond  was  the  inan.tgei  ol  the  ( ;om  Depai  t- 
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ment.  Macallister,  who  hailed  from  Philadelphia,  was  a  line  fellow,  although  rela¬ 
tively  little  abotit  him  has  beeti  written.  The  42-page  catalogue  comprised  744  lots 
sold  under  the  title  of  77tc  Waldo  Newcomer  Collection,  Cart  I.  Gold  and  Silver  Coins 
of  Mexico,  West  Indies,  South  and  Central  America,  and  The  Famous  lintish  Columbia 
Ten  and  Twenty  Dollar  Pieces.  Vetuie  was  Morgeuthati  Co.  More  Newcomer 
coins  were  described  by  the  duo  for  sales  held  Irtuu  1934  throitgh  1941.  On  July 
29,  1934,  Newcomer,  then  visiting  Hawaii,  died  of  a  heart  attack.  In  time  he  was 
mainly  remembered  by  numismatists  as  a  pedigree  link  when  coins  from  his  cabi¬ 
net  changed  hatids.  I'he  price  lists  atid  photographic  j)lates  [troduced  by  Mehl 
were  distributed  to  only  a  small  circle,  and  tbe  Morgenthatt  catalogues  are  not 
often  recalled. 

NEWMAN,  Eric  P.  (Author,  researcher  on  the  1804  dollar)  •  With  Keutieth 
E.  Bressett,  Newman  was  co-writer  of  the  foreword  to  the  new  book,  .-1  Romantic 
Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804.  Eric  Pfeiffer 
Newman,  in  print  as  Eric  P.  Newman,  is  well  knowti  for  many  things,  including  in 
the  present  context  as  an  aitthor  and  researcher  concerning  the  1 804  dollar,  most 
particularly  his  co-atithorship  with  Kenneth  E.  Bressett  oWThe  Fantastic  1804  Dol¬ 
lar,  published  in  1962.  Born  on  May  25,  1911,  he  waited  until  1 92 1  before  becom¬ 
ing  interested  in  coins.  He  is  otie  of  many  numismatists  who  later  achieved  great 
recognition,  and  who  began  collecting  as  a  teenager  or  even  younger  (as  in  Eric’s 
case).  One’s  first  interests  are  often  one’s  best  interests.  1  inie  and  again  it  has 
been  shown  that  if  the  attractions  of  numismatics  are  made  known  to  a  youngster 
in  his  or  her  formative  years  of  learning,  knowledge  will  be  absorbed  at  a  ra[)id 
rate — and,  years  later  in  adulthood  the  pleasures  of  childhood  will  be  revisited.  In 
the  1930s  Eric  P.  Newman  was  a  serious  collector.  In  April  1939,  when  the  Oen- 
tral  States  Numismatic  Society  was  founded,  Arthur  B.  Kelley,  of  St.  Louis,  was 
the  first  president,  and  Newman,  of  the  same  city,  was  the  first  secretaiT  and 
treasurer.  Newman  graduated  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Eechnology. 
Equipped  with  a  degree  in  law,  he  went  to  work  for  Edison  Brothers  Stores,  a 
large  chain  of  outlets  managed  bv  the  family  of  his  wife,  the  former  Evelyn  Edison. 
During  the  coming  decades  EBS  (as  it  was  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange) 
prospered  through  its  divisions,  which  included  stores  named  Baker’s,  Burt’s, 
Leeds,  and  Chandler’s,  the  last  being  verv’  upscale.  Eric  P.  Newman  served  as 
treasurer  of  the  company  during  this  growth  period,  and  those  who  corresponded 
with  him  were  apt  to  receive  a  reply  on  Edison  Brothers’  stationery'.  No  douht, 
answering  letters  about  coins  provided  a  foil  for  the  everyday  cares  of  business 
and  helped  sharpen  his  mind  (which  was  quite  keen  anyway)  In  the  early  1940s  he 
developed  an  entry  into  the  sequestered  estate  collection  of  Col.  E.H.R.  Green 
(see  preceding  biography).  By  fortuitous  circumstance,  many  Green  treasures  came 
his  way,  including  all  five  of  the  five  known  1913  Liberty  Head  nickels.  Perhaps 
they  were  too  “modern”  for  Eric,  who  tended  to  enjoy  colonial  coins  and  paper 
money  most.  In  any  event,  they  were  sold  over  a  period  of  time,  until  only  the 
best  one  remained.  Ehen  in  1948  came  an  offer  too  good  to  refuse,  from  Abe 
Kosoff,  who  sold  it  to  Louis  E.  Eliasberg.  In  1996,  this  particular  specimen  was 
sold  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc.,  and  became  the  first  coin  ever  to 
cross  the  block  for  more  than  a  million  dollars.  Ehe  buyer  was  jay  Parrino.  An 
early  demonstration  of  P.ric  P.  Newman’s  scholarship  in  print  was  the  1952  mono¬ 
graph  published  by  VVayte  Raymond,  The  1776  Contmentcd  Currency  Coinage;  Vari¬ 
eties  of  the  Fugio  Cent,  which  quickly  became  the  standard  reference  on  the  series. 
Today  “Newman  numbers”  are  used  to  describe  both,  the  Eugios  with  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  an  update  by  Alan  Kessler.  In  the  July  1 955  issue  oiThe  Numismatist, 
Newman’s  article,  “Eirst  Documentary-  Evidence  on  the  American  Colonial  1/ 
24th  Real,”  told  of  a  piece  sometimes  called  the  Elorida  token.  Ehis  was  given  a 
Heath  faterary'  Award  by  the  ANA,  with  few  knowing  that  he  would  virtually 
monopolize  (well,  not  (juite)  the  distribution  of  Heath  awards  in  later  years,  along 
the  way  gathering  far  more  than  anyone  else  ever  did.  Topics  were  varied,  but 
usually  centered  upon  a  combination  of  early  American  histoiy  and  numismatics, 
including  coin  mottoes.  Continental  Currency,  copper  coins  of  the  1783-1788 
era,  the  1804  silver  dollar,  and  more.  In  1957  his  book.  Coinage  for  Colonial  17r- 
gtnia,  was  published  under  the  imprint  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society,  an 
organization  with  which  he  became  closely  affiliated,  later  serving  for  a  long  time 
as  a  councilor,  a  position  continued  to  the  pre.sent  day.  The  ANS  also  published 
his  study.  The  Secret  of  the  Good  Samaritan  Shilling,  in  1959.  In  1960  he  was  on 
board  when  the  Rittenhouse  Society  was  formally  organized  by  a  group  of  numis¬ 
matic  researchers  and  writers,  after  several  years  of  Occasional  meetings  begin¬ 
ning  circa  1955-6.  Other  founders  included  Q.  David  Bowers,  Walter  Breeu,  Ken¬ 
neth  E.  Bressett,  Grover  (7  (Tiswell,  D.  Wayne  Johnson,  and  Kenneth  W.  Rendell. 
lEie  name  was  derived  from  David  Rittenhouse,  scientist,  astronomer,  and  first 
director  of  the  United  States  Mint.  In  August  1961  Eric  P.  Newmau  was  a  mem¬ 


ber  of  the  steering  committee  which  soon  formed  the  Society  of  Paper  Money 
(Collectors.  In  EebruaiT  1967,  The  Numismatist  included  this  commentaiy,  cen¬ 
tered  about  his  latest  book:  “Starting  as  a  collector  in  1921,  Eric  P.  Newman,  now 
devotes  his  hobby  life  to  research  and  writing  on  American  numismatics  and 
assisting  others  in  similar  work.  Ehe  many  articles  he  has  written  for  The  Numis¬ 
matist  have  earned  for  him  the  highest  number  of  Heath  Literaiy  Awards  (eight) 
ever  awarded  to  one  person.  Newman’s  extensively  illustrated  book.  The  Early 
Paper  Money  of  America  (Whitman  Publishing  Company),  has  Just  been  published 
and  embodies  the  results  of  a  ten  year  research  project.  He  has  steadily  exposed 
various  numismatic  fakes.  The  Eantastic  1804  Dollar  by  Newman  and  Bressett  hav¬ 
ing  stimulated  extensive  comment.  Ehe  International  Numismatic  Congress, 
meeting  in  (Copenhagen  in  August  1967,  will  publish  his  summary  of  re,search  in 
.American  numismatics  during  the  1960-65  period.  He  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
(Council  of  the  American  Numismatic  Society.  He  received  a  Medal  of  Merit  of 
the  American  Numismatic  Association  in  1962  and  a  gold  medal  award  for  the 
Advancement  of  the  Science  of  Numismatics  from  the  Professional  Numismatists 
Guild  in  1966  and  served  on  the  U.S.  Assay  Commission  of  1967.”  Early  in  1981, 
this  announcement  told  of  Newman’s  latest  activity:  “The  Mercantile  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  of  St.  Louis,  recently  announced  the  opening  of  the  Mercantile  Money  Mu¬ 
seum,  located  on  the  podium  level  of  the  Mercantile  Lower,  7th  and  Washington 
in  downtown  St.  Louis,  Mis.souri.  Ehe  museum  was  established  in  cooperation 
with  the  Eric  P.  Newman  Numismatic  Education  Society  and  features  the  Eric  P. 
Newman  collection  and  numismatic  libraiy.”  In  1986,  Gene  Hessler,  well-known 
Itajter  money  specialist,  was  appointed  as  the  .Museum’s  first  full-time  curator. 
Skimming  lightly  over  a  large  repertoire  of  Newman  accomplishments,  we  next 
mention  his  contribution  in  1991  of  a  study,  “Heath’s  Counterfeit  Detectors:  .An 
Extraordinarily  Successful  (amiecly  of  Errors,”  for  tht  American  Numismatic  Asso¬ 
ciation  Centennial  Anthology.  In  1992  he  received  the  Numismatic  Ambassador 
Award  given  by  Krause  Publications.  In  October  1996  friends,  family,  and  numis¬ 
matists  were  invited  by  the  .American  Numismatic  Society  to  a  fete  held  to  honor 
his  contributions  to  the  Society  and  to  numismatics.  Held  in  the  Explorers  Club 
in  New  A’ork  City,  the  gala  evening  will  be  long  remembered  by  all  who  attended. 
In  1997,  not  to  be  outdone,  the  .American  Numismatic /Issomhorj  awarded  him 
its  Lifetime  Achievement  .Award.  .And,  the  story  continues.... 

NEXSEN,  Jonathan  A.  (.Author,  researcher  on  the  1804  dollar)  *  J-.A.  Nexsen, 
although  not  a  member  of  the  .American  Numismatic  Society  during  its  early 
activity  ( 1 858- 1 859)  prior  to  its  suspension,  did  become  a  member  of  the  group  in 
the  city  which  took  its  place  for  a  time,  the  New  York  Numismatic  Society,  and 
was  listed  in  its  roster  on  July  31,  1866.  Later,  in  1867,  he  was  elected  to  member¬ 
ship  in  the  .American  Numismatic  and  .Archaeological  Society.  In  September  1868 
he  advertised  as  “Bogert  ic  Nexsen,  stationers,  printers,  lithographers,  blank  book 
manufacturers,  publishes  of  Ogden’s  V.S.  Tariff,  ('.owle’s  Exchange  Tables,  Sc  c.  1 74 
&  176  Pearl  Street,  N.Y.”  Bogert,  whose  coin  collecting  interest  seems  to  have 
lapsed  by  this  time,  had  been  associated  with  New  York  City  dealer  .Augustus  B. 
Sage  in  1859.  In  Decemher  1868  in  .J/A,  J.N.T.  Levick  called  the  Nexsen  collec¬ 
tion  one  of  the  best  in  the  countiT  with  regard  to  its  content  of  world  coins,  a  high 
compliment.  On  October  5-6,  1871,  his  collection,  or  at  least  some  of  it,  was 
auctioned  by  Edward  I).  Cogan  at  Bangs,  Merwin  &  Co.,  and  included  a  run  of 
gold  dollars,  choice  early  L’nited  States  coins,  and  other  desirable  pieces.  The  sale 
brought  forth  the  easily-stimulated  jealousy  of  E.L.  Mason,  Jr.,  who  poked  fun  in 
print  at  Edward  (iogan’s  use  in  the  Nexsen  catalogue  of  such  terms  as  “smeared,” 
“much  rubbed,”  “more  rubbed,”  “a  little  smeared,”  etc.  In  the,4/A',  .April  1887,  he 
published  a  list  of  10  specimens  of  the  1804  dollar  known  to  him,  including  the 
Dr.  C.harles  Spier  example  (which  by  the  turn  of  the  20th  centuiy  was  condemned 
as  false).  He  also  wrote  about  the  1804  dollar  \nAJN,  in  Julv  1893  (by  that  time  he 
was  suspicious  of  the  Spier  coin),  April  1894,  and  .April  1905.  Nexsen  seems  to 
have  l)een  the  first  truly  careful  student  of  the  1804  silver  dollar.  On  December  16, 
1904,  the  Chapman  brothers  auctioned  his  cabinet  of  choice  ancient  and  fine 
foreign  coins.  At  the  time  Nex.sen  lived  in  Brooklvn,  NY. 

NUMISMATIC  GALLERY  (Abe  Kosoff  and  Abner  Kreisberg),  1804  $1  No. 
5  (1949),  1804  $1  No.  11  (1946)  •  See  individual  listings  under  Kosoff  and 
Kreisberg. 

Old  Coin  Shop.  •  See  listing  under  WTite,  Harlan. 

OMAHA  CITY  LIBRARY,  1 804  $  1  No.  6  ( 1 89 1  - 1 980s)  •  See  listing  for  Byron 
Reed. 

PARKE-BERNET  GALLERIES  (later,  Sotheby’s),  1804  $1  No.  12  (1950)  • 
Parke-Bernet  Galleries  was  the  New  \'ork  (aty  fine  arts  auctioneer  for  many  years, 
having  succeeded  to  the  interests  of  .Anderson-American  .Art  .Association  and  other 
entities.  On  March  5-8,  1923,  the  American  Art  Association  auctioned  the  numis- 
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malic  collection  ol  the  late  Km  ico  ('.aniso.  Although  coins  were  not  a  prime  focus 
of  attention  for  I’arke-Beriiet,  on  occasion  some  fine  properties  came  their  wav, 
including  the  above  referenced  1804  dollar  in  1950.  Cataloguing  of  the  coin  was 
by  Cdiarles  M,  Wormser,  owner  of  the  New  Netherlands  (atin  (a).,  New  5'ork  (aty. 
In  1968,  Parke-Bernet  was  bought  by  Sotheby’s  of  London,  and  the  “new”  firm 
began  business  in  1964.  Sotheby’s  first  mimismatic  sale  in  London  was  held  in 
1755  and  featured  the  collection  of  Dr.  Mead,  court  physician  to  King  Ceorge  II; 
the  catalogue  was  written  in  Latin.  In  spring  1967  the  firm  .sought  to  remedy  lack 
of  in-house  numismatic  expertise,  and  in  June  The  Numismatist  carried  this  notice: 
“Daniel  Fearon,  Sotheby’s  of  London’s  coin  expert,  has  arrived  in  New  \'ork  to 
start  a  new  coins  and  medals  department  at  Parke-Bernet  Galleries,  Sotheby’s 
American  affiliate.  .Although  only  24-years  old,  he  has  had  considerable  experi¬ 
ence  with  North  .American  coins.  He  catalogued  the  sale  at  Parke-Bernet  in  1967 
of  the  Treasure  of  the  Spanish  Main,  comprised  of  objects  recovered  off  the  Florida 
coast  from  wrecks  of  a  Spanish  treasure  fleet  sunk  in  a  hurricane  in  1715.”  In  time 
the  Parke-Bernet  name  was  dropped,  and  Sotheby’s  hung  out  its  shingle  in  New 
York  City.  The  o//ter  well-known  London  art  auctioneer  followed  suit  and  set  up  a 
facility  in  .America.  Sotheby’s  .American  division  enlisted  the  sendees  of  several 
highly  respected  cataloguers  and  researchers,  at  one  time  including  Michael 
Hodder,  and  in  recent  years,  David  Enders  Fripp.  In  1999,  Paul  Song  is  the  resi¬ 
dent  specialist  in  numismatics. 

Parrish,  Charles.  •  See  Continental  Coin  Galleries  listing. 

PARMELEE,  Lorin  G.,  1 804  $  1  No.  6  ( 1 874- 1 890),  1 804  $  1  No.  8  ( 1 876- 1 878) 
•  If  there  was  ever  a  “horse  trader”  among  collectors  on  the  numismatic  scene  in 
the  19th  centun,  a  predecessor  of  H.O.  Granberg  (a  trader  of  years  later),  he  was 
Lorin  Gilbert  Parmelee,  usually  in  print  as  L.G.  or  Lorin  Parmelee.  During  the 
late  19th  centur)'  Parmelee,  a  Boston  baker  of  beans  by  trade,  was  considered  to 
own  the  most  extensive  and  complete  collection  of  United  States  coins  ever  as¬ 
sembled,  with  that  of  T.  Harrison  Garrett  being  a  close  second.  Parmelee  did 
things  on  a  grand  scale,  purchasing  the  Seavey,  Brevoort,  and  Bushnell  collec¬ 
tions  intact,  extracting  items  of  interest,  and  dispersing  the  remainder.  Parmelee’s 
activities  in  numismatics  were  far  ranging,  interesting,  and  memorable.  A  special 
study  of  his  life  will  be  part  of  ,4  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Fa¬ 
mous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 

PARVIN,  Roland  G.,  1804  $1  No.  5  (1903)  •  Roland  (a.k.a.  Rollin)  G.  Parvin 
was  an  officer  of  the  Union  Deposit  &  Trust  Co.,  Denver,  executor  of  the  Dexter 
estate.  For  a  time  he  corresponded  with  interested  persons  concerning  the  1804 
dollar  placed  in  his  care. 

Paul,  Martin.  •  See  Rarities  Group. 

Proskey,  David  Ulysses.  •  See  New  York  Coin  &  Stamp  Co. 

PULLEN  &  HANKS  (William  Pullen  and  Larry  Hanks),  1 804  $  1  No.  10(1 980, 
1982)  •  Pullen  &  Hanks  was  active  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  and  conducted  several 
notable  auctions.  Fhe  partnership  consisted  of  William  Pullen  and  Lariy  Hanks. 
In  1980  the  firm,  located  in  El  Paso,  Texas,  advertised:  “Specializing  in  U.S.  and 
foreign  classic  rarities,  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  Send  for  free  Buy-.Annual  Price 
List.  We  fly  to  buy.  Want  lists  solicited.  ’’Larry  Hanks  has  been  a  familiar  face  in 
the  numismatic  community  since  the  1960s.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s  he  was  a 
partner  with  William  Pullen  in  Pullen  &  Hanks  and  also  was  a  principal  in  the  El 
Paso  Coin  Co.  (Renato  Ruiz,  president,  Lany  Hanks,  vice  president).  In  the  1990s 
he  has  traded  as  Hanks  &  Associates,  El  Paso,  Fexas.  In  1998-9,  Hanks  &  Associ¬ 
ates  and  the  Alhambra  Coin  (Center  handled  many  rarities  including  gold  coins 
(the  Samuel  Newhouse  collection  of  Saint-Gaudens  $20)  and  patterns.  William 
Pullen  is  the  younger  brother  of  coin  dealer  Norman  Pullen,  who  has  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  numismatics  in  Maine  and  New  Jersey  as  well  as  on  the  coin  show  circuit. 
Liirry  Hanks  wrote  a  special  reminiscence  concerning  the  1 804  silver  dollar,  which 
will  be  published  in  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmioid  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver 
Dollars  Dated  1804. 

Pullen,  William.  •  See  Pullen  &  Hanks. 

QUELLER,  David,  1804  $1  No.  7  (1993  to  date)  •  David  Qneller,  long  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  numismatic  scene,  has  carefully  collected  a  fine  cabinet  of 
coins,  along  the  way  acquiring  many  rarities,  notable  among  which  are  patterns, 
the  finest  known  ((iarrett  specimen)  of  the  1853-0  without-arrows  hall  dollar,  an 
1 804  Class  I  dollar,  a  superb  1 870-S  silver  dollar  and  more.  He  and  his  son  I  loward 
own  and  operate  the  David  Queller  Company,  a  leading  sujiplier  of  tools  and 
industrial  components. 

RANDALL,  J.  Colvin,  1804$1  No.  12(1888)  •  In  the  1 860s J.  Colvin  Randall 
was  a  dealer  in  Philadel[)hia.  Rather  than  conduci  his  own  sales,  typically  he  con¬ 
signed  to  others,  such  as  to  E.L.  Mason,  Jr.,  of  the  same  city,  who  put  Randall’s 
name  on  the  front  of  an  auction  catalogue  dated  October  28-29,  1 868.  Fhe  venue 


was  the  sale  room  of  1  homas  Birch  &  .Son,  with  the  elder  Birch  wielding  the- 
gavel.  .Mason,  who  was  doing  his  best  to  be  a  really  imfiortaut  dealer  (and  would 
have  succeeded  better  if  he  had  not  tried  so  hard),  published  this  account  ol  the 
Randall  sale:  “Many  strange  faces  were  scattered  through  the  rows  ol  well-known 
numismatists.  Fhere,  at  the  counter,  sijectacled,  pencil  in  hand,  set  oui  inevitable 
friend  and  brother  coin  dealer,  (ajgan... whose  jovial,  good  nature  always  keejis 
the  audience  in  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable  manner.  .Among  those  present  were  the 
well-known  collectors,  R.C.  Davis,  William  Fewsmith,  .A.M.,  Dr.  Dickeson,  Kline, 
Wells,  Campbell,  Ralston  (recently  returned  from  Euro|)e),  Martin  (be  of  the  Post 
Office),  Mahoney,  Jenks,  Jackson,  Petrie  (of  hotel  renown),  Roberts,  Jones  (the 
numismatic  author).  Porter,  Alexander,  ‘Moneta,’  Moore,  Leutze,  .Snyder  (he  of 
the  Reading  Railroad),  and  the  welcome  and  inevitable  ‘Ciash’  (he  of  the  I  reasuiy 
Department).  Of  those  represented  by  .Messrs.  Cogan,  Mason,  and  Kline,  we  caught 
the  names  Hands,  Sanford,  Fllliott,  Ufford,  Bailey,  Bohea,  Staehlein,  Duncan,  Cdark, 
Phillips,  Rust,  Abbott,  Emerson,  Payfer,  Wilder,  Mott,  Hennessy,  Cischwend,  C<K)k, 
Barnhard,  Marshall,  Bates,  Oram,  Keeney,  Dawley,  Porter,  Converse,  Steel,  Bollar, 
Sellers,  Winsor,  Birch,  and  some  half  dozen  others.”  Randall’s  life  in  numismatics 
will  be  explored  at  length  in. 4  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous 
Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 

RARCOA  (Edward  Milas)  1804  $1  No.  5  (1981-1985,  1989)  •  Fhe  firm  known 
as  Rarcoa  today,  sometimes  in  all  capitals  as  R.ARC.O.A,  was  formed  in  the  spring 
of  1 960  when  this  name  was  adopted  by  the  former  Ben’s  Stamp  &:  C^oin  Car  Fhe 
principal  was  Ben  Dreiske,  who  had  been  a  fixture  on  the  Chicago  dealer  scene 
for  many  years.  In  1 962,  Rarcoa  stated  that  it  was  looking  lor  collections  priced  in 
the  $25,000  to  $100,000  range,  a  large  sum  in  the  hobhy  at  the  time.  Adding 
comfortable  financing  to  Rarcoa  in  the  early  1960s  was  David  Shapiro,  the  son  of 
well-known  Atnerican  gold  specialist  and  trader  Jake  Bell  (^]ake  Shapiro).  Fhe  el¬ 
der  Shapiro,  who  ran  the  Bell  Discount  (Company,  a  commercial  loan  factor,  had 
handled  many  gold  rarities.  By  1964,  Rarcoa  had  a  stafl  of  10.  In  time,  Shapiro, 
who  had  served  as  jn  esident  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Ciuild  for  a  term, 
left  Rarcoa.  The  company  was  acquired  by  Edward  Milas,  who  had  operated  his 
own  company  earlier.  From  1 979  onward,  Rarcoa,  with  Paramount  (David  .Akers), 
Stack’s,  and  Superior,  conducted  the  “.Apostrophe  .Auctions,”  beginning  with 
Auction  ’79  and  continuing  throughout  the  1980s  and  early  1990s.  In  the  1970s 
Ed  Milas  was  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time,  and  he  figured  prominently  in 
the  acquisition  and  resale  of  a  vast  hoard  of  silver  dollars  and  large-denomination 
currency  that  had  been  kept  in  the  reserve  vaults  of  the  Gontinental-lllinois  Bank. 
Ed  Milas  and  his  Rarcoa  business  continued  to  prosper,  and  in  time  he  added 
overseas  operations  including  Hess-Divo,  Ltd.,  of  Zurich.  He  also  serv'ed  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild.  In  the  1990s,  Rarcoa  is  located  in 
Willowbrook,  Illinois,  a  Chicago  suburb. 

RARITIES  GROUP,  INC."(Martin  B.  Paul),  1804  $1  No.  3  (1989-1990),  1804 
$  1  No.  1 0  ( 1 986),  1 804  $  1  No.  1 1  ( 1 989)  •  In  the  summer  of  1 983,  Marlin  B.  Paul, 
who  was  becoming  well-known  on  the  coin  show  circuit,  announced  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  company  under  the  name  of  The  Rarities  Group,  Inc.,  in  Massachusetts. 
An  advertisement  noted:  “We  know  the  numismatic  market,  and  we  know  what 
discriminating  collectors  demand — the  right  coin  at  a  reasonable  price.  In  other 
words,  value — the  bottom  line.”  In  the  ensuing  years  the  Rarities  (iroup  has  handled 
many  interesting  and  important  rarities  including  the  three  1804  dollars  noted 
above. 

RAYMOND,  Wayte,  1804$1  No.2(1923),  1804$1  No.  14  ( 1923-1924)  •  I  he 
chronicle  of  the  life  of  Raymond,  who  was  one  of  the  truly  great  figures  on  the 
American  numismatic  scene  in  the  first  half  Of  the  present  centun,  will  occupy 
multiple  pages  in  .4  Romantic  Adi’enture:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Siher 
Dollars  Dated  1804. 

REED,  Byron,  1804  $1  No.  6  (1890-1891)  •  Fhe  collection  displayed  in  the 
1990s  by  the  Durham  Western  Heritage  Musenm  (see  listing),  Lawrence  j.  Lee 
curator,  was  formed  by  Byron  Reed.  Born  in  Darien,  (ienesee  Gonntv,  New  \'ork, 
on  March  1 2,  1 829,  Byron  Reed  moved  with  his  family  to  Wisconsin  at  the  age  of 
1 3.  .A  new  commnnity  was  formed  and  was  named  Darien,  in  honor  of  their  place 
of  departure.  In  1856,  Byron  Reed  moved  to  Omaha,  then  in  its  beginning  growth 
years  as  a  jum})ing-ofl  s|)ot  for  travel  to  the  west,  including,  in  the  next  decade,  bv 
railroad.  Reed  entered  real  estate  and  achieved  great  financial  success.  In  1 862  he 
married  Man  M.  Perkins  of  Iowa.  1  he  union  produced  two  children.  In  the  1880s 
he  often  spent  his  idle  hours  in  the  collecting  and  enjovment  of  books,  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  rare  coins.  Once  or  twice  each  vear  he  would  take  the  train  to  the  East 
and  call  upon  the  ct)in  dealers  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  make  pnn  liases 
for  his  cabinet.  He  joined  the  .American  Numismatic  and  .An  baeologiial  .Socielv 
on  May  18,  1886,  in  the  heydav  of  his  collecting  career.  Reed  apprei  lated  lus 
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hobbies  and  read  about  them  extensively,  in  the  process  gatliering  a  tine  refer¬ 
ence  libraiT  ot  auction  catalogues  and  related  material  (there  being  veiy  few  hooks 
in  print  on  American  coins).  In  1890  be  was  appointed  to  serve  on  the  Assay 
Commission,  being  one  of  the  first  numismatists  to  attain  that  honor.  In  the  same 
year  be  closed  a  verv  important  real  estate  deal  in  Omaha — indeed,  the  largest 
ever  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  np  to  that  time — which  yielded  over  $300, 000.  I  bis 
enabled  him  to  be  a  major  purchaser  in  the  1890  sale  of  the  Lorin  0.  Parmelee 
Collection,  from  which  be  carried  away  many  treasures  including  the  1804  Class 
I  silver  dollar.  In  spring  1891  Byron  Reed  became  ill,  and  on  June  6  be  died  at  bis 
residence  at  the  corner  of  25tb  and  Dodge  streets.  Reed’s  estate,  valued  an  in¬ 
credible  $2  million,  was  dispersed  by  bis  two  sons.  Of  the  total  amount,  some 
$80,000  to  $100,000  represented  the  value  of  bis  collection,  again  an  incredible 
sum  for  the  era.  .A.  grand  benefactor  to  the  city,  Reed  gave  to  the  city  of  Omaha 
the  land  on  which  to  erect  a  building  for  a  free  |)ublic  library,  art  gallery  and 
museum,  and  be  also  gave  to  the  city  bis  entire  library  and  collection  of  coins. 
The  Reed  coin  collection,  containing  as  its  focal  point  an  1804  dollar,  but  laden 
with  other  rarities  as  well,  was  widely  considered  to  be  among  the  most  important 
ever  formed,  fbe  Omaha  Libraiw  was  built,  and  the  coin  collection  was  exhibited 
in  it.  More  about  Reed,  a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  and  bis  coins  will  ap¬ 
pear  in  .4  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated 
1804. 

RISK,  James  C.  (Author,  researcher  on  the  1804  dollar)  •  Although  James  0. 
Risk  never  wrote  a  book  about  the  1804  dollar,  bis  contributions  to  the  study  of 
the  coin  were  exceedingly  important.  In  the  summer  of  1962  be  announced  the 
existence  of  the  “King  of  Siam  Proof  set,”  containing  a  lovely  Proof  1804  Cilass  I 
dollar  along  with  other  coins,  all  but  one  other  (the  $10)  dated  1834.  Hitherto, 
the  idea  that  such  sets  had  been  made  for  presentation  purposes  was  considered 
to  be  just  another  “1804  dollar  storv  ,”  and  W.E.  Woodward’s  comment  about 
such  sets,  printed  in  1867,  had  been  forgotten  or  ignored.  The  Newman-Bressett 
book.  The  Fantastic  1804  Dollar,  was  at  the  printer,  complete  with  a  chapter  titled 
“The  Diplomatic  Gift  Illusion.”  Stop  the  presses!  This  was  done,  and  the  histoiw 
of  the  1804  dollar  gained  a  new,  or  at  least  revivified  dimension.  The  November 
1962  issue  of  The  Numismatist  began  with  “New  Facts  About  an  Old  .American 
Coin,”  by  David  F.  Spink  and  James  C.  Risk.  The  former  was  associated  with 
Spink  &:  Son,  Ltd.,  the  London  coin  dealers,  while  James  C.  Risk  was  an  impor¬ 
tant  staff  member  of  Coin  Galleries,  where  he  was  highly  regarded  for  his  exper¬ 
tise  on  world  and  ancient  coins  and  for  orders  and  decorations.  In  November 
1969,  Risk  again  reached  print  with  “Further  Thoughts  About  the  1804  Class  I 
Dollar  and  Proof  Fagle,”  eliciting  a  response  from  Fric  P.  Newman  in  a  later 
issue,  the  whole  matter  being  verbal  jousting  as  to  the  status  of  the  1 804  dollars — 
were  they  made  under  deceptive  circumstances,  or  as  a  normal  course  ot  busi¬ 
ness?  Clearly,  the  1804  dollar  had  lost  none  of  its  ability  to  create  controversy, 
prompting  Fdward  C.  Rochette,  editor  ol'The  Numismatist,  to  carefully  insert  this 
paragraph:  “The  stories  or  theories  on  the  fabulous  1804  dollar  will  continue  tor 
years  to  come.  Several  articles  are  now  in  various  stages  of  preparation  and,  in  all 
probability,  Fric  P.  Newman,  will  have  a  rebuttal  to  what  has  been  printed  here.  It 
must  be  pointed  out  that  by  publishing  ‘Further  fhoughts  .About  the  1804  Class 
I  Dollar  and  Proof  Fagle’  that  neither  the  American  Numismatic  Association  nor 
the  editor  of  The  Numismatist  intends  to  imply  official  recognition  or  endorse¬ 
ment  of  the  opinions  expressed.  It  is  our  intention  to  j)resent  all  sides  of  the 
continuing  argument.”  Perhaps  a  modern  answer  to  the  cjnestion  (per  the  present 
author)  is  that  1804  dollars  of  the  Class  I  style  seem  to  have  been  made  as  the 
normal  course  of  business  in  the  1830s,  while  the  Cilass  II  and  (’.lass  III  pieces 
were  produced  secretly  under  circumstances  that  still  have  not  been  unraveled 
fully.  In  the  meantime,  James  C.  Risk  managed  Coin  (ialleries,  a  division  ol  Stack’s, 
mainly  specializing  in  world  and  ancient  coins.  He  also  worked  with  .American 
issues,  as  in  1981  when  he  wrote  a  memorable  16-page  booklet  describing  a  rare 
1787  Brasher  doubloon  the  firm  was  offering  for  sale.  A'ears  earlier,  in  1945,  the 
American  Numismatic  Society  published  his  monograph,  British  Orders  and  Deco¬ 
rations. 

ROBERTS,  Edmund,  1804  $1  No.  3  (to  King  of  Siam,  1836),  1804  $1  No.  4 
(to  Sultan  of  Muscat,  1835)  •  Roberts  ( 1 784-1836),  special  diplomatic  agent,  trav¬ 
eled  to  Muscat  and  Siam  on  behalf  of  President  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  United 
States  of  .America  and  presented  1804  dollars  and  other  coins,  this  activity  form¬ 
ing  tfie  focus  of  the  forthcoming  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and 
the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 

ROBERTS,  Gregory,  1804  $1  No.  2  (1997),  1804  $1  No.  3  (1993)  •  (Teg 
Roberts,  president  of  Spectrum  Numismatics,  was  bidder  at  the  Fliasherg  Collec¬ 
tion  sale  on  behalf  of  the  firm,  taking  home  the  Stickney  specimen  of  the  1804 


dollar  (No.  2  above).  Based  in  California,  he  travels  widely  in  the  interests  of  hi 
firm.  In  1997  he  represented  Spectrum  in  the  purchase  of  the  Fliasberg  Collec 
tion  1 804  dollar  (No.  2),  bidding  $  1 ,8 1 5,000,  setting  an  all-time  world’s  record  foi 
any  coin  ever  sold  at  auction.  In  1999  he  was  central  to  the  mounting  of  a  display 
of  important  rarities,  including  another  1804  dollar  (No.  3,  part  of  the  King  o 
Siam  presentation  set  purchased  by  Spectrum  earlier),  at  the  Treasures  of  Mandalas 
Bay  Museum  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

ROSENTHAL, 'W.  Isaac,  1804$1  No.  14  (1893- 1894)  W.  Isaac  Rosenthal  wat 
a  principal  of  Joseph  Rosenthal’s  Sons,  a  scrap  iron  dealer  located  at  190  Berkj 
Street,  Philadelphia.  According  to  tradition  (actual  facts  being  elusive),  in  1892 
he  acquired  an  1804  Class  III  dollar  from  \V.  Julius  Driefns  and  consigned  it  tc 
Philadelphia  Mint  .Superintendent  Oliver  C.  Bo.sbyshell,  who  acted  as  agent  in  tht 
sale  of  the  coin  to  Col.  James  W.  Ellsworth  in  1894.  The  transaction  was  accompa 
nied  by  a  letter  attesting  to  the  coin’s  genuineness,  obligingly  signed  by  Min 
Engraver  ('.harles  F.  Barber  and  Mint  (iabinet  Curator  R..A.  McClure.  A  lettei 
from  Bosbyshell  to  James  VV.  Ellsworth,  Februaiy  15,  1894,  provides  the  informa 
tion  cited  above:  “  The  1 804  Silver  Dollar  purchased  by  me  for  you  today,  from  VV 
Isaac  Rosenthal  of  190  Berks  Street,  this  City,  came  into  his  po.s.session  in  the 
following  manner:  .A  Mr.  Jnlins  Driefns,  Nos.  3  &  4  South  Wharves,  .Alexandria 
Va.,  does  business  for  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  borrowed  money  from  him.  Mr.  Driefu: 
met  with  a  colored  man  who  had  the  dollar  for  forty  years — that  he  received  i 
from  his  lather,  who  was  a  freedman — the  father  kept  the  dollar  because  it  eithei 
was  the  date  of  his  birth,  or  the  date  he  became  a  freedman — Mr.  Rosenthal  can 
not  remember  which.  I  am  promised  a  more  circumstantial  account,  and  wil 
transmit  it  to  you  as  soon  as  I  receive  it....”  .A  review'  of  Bosbyshell’s  biographi. 
given  separately  above  may  cast  doubts  as  to  the  veracity  of  this  letter. 

ROWE,  John  N.,  Ill  (Southwest  Numismatic  Corporation)  1804  $1  No.  1 1 
(1984)  •  John  Nelson  Rowe  III  has  been  an  active  numismatist  in  the  Dallas 
Texas,  area  since  the  1950s.  During  that  decade  he  worked  with  well-knowm  col 
lector  and  dealer  Robert  Schermerhorn.  For  many  years  he  w’as  a  close  friend  o 
.Amon  Carter,  Jr.,  and  after  the  latter’s  death  he  snpen  ised  the  dispersal  of  hi; 
numismatic  estate.  For  many  years  he  has  numbered  among  his  clients  many  o 
the  leading  numismatists  in  Dallas  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  country.  For  a  timt 
he  was  a  partner  of  Michael  Brownlee  of  the  same  city.  His  specialties  have  in 
eluded  paper  money  and  rare  gold.  In  the  1990s  he  has  traded  as  Southwesi 
Numismatic  Corporation,  with  specialties  in  United  States  gold  and  silver  coins 
United  States  currency,  and  obsolete  notes. 

RUDDY,  James  F.,  1804  $1  No.  15  (1973-1974)  •  James  F.  (“Jim”)  Ruddy  wa; 
a  rare  coin  dealer  from  the  early  1950s  to  1977.  .After  collecting  coins  since  tht 
early  1950s,  he  formed  the  4'riple  Cities  Coin  Exchange  in  Johnson  City,  Nev 
York.  On  Jnlv  18,  1956,  he  offered  the  Claude  R.  Collier  Collection  of  rare  coin 
which  included  many  rarities.  Fhe  descriptions  were  in  a  19-page  catalogue  de 
scribing  707  lots.  On  .April  15,  1958,  Jim  Ruddy  joined  Dave  Bowers  in  the  forma 
tion  of  Empire  ('.oin  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Johnson  City.  In  the  same  year  the  firm  com 
menced  publication  ofFmjoire  Topics,  later  known  as  the  Empire  Review,  the  prede 
cessor  of  the  Rare  Coin  Rerdew.  In  1965  Empire  became  a  part  of  Paramoun 
Intel national  ('.oin  Corporation,  with  Ruddy  sen  ing  as  an  officer  of  Paramount 
Later,  he  left  Paramonnt,  moved  to  California,  formed  Ruddy  Investments,  Inc. 
then  in  1 97 1  rejoined  Dave  Bowers  in  the  operation  of  Bowers  and  Ruddy  Caller 
ies,  Inc.,  and  the  American  Auction  Association.  In  the  meantime,  Jim  Rudd) 
donated  his  sen  ices  for  several  vears  as  secretaiy  of  the  Professional  Numisma 
tists  Cnild  (which  at  a  later  time  gave  him  its  highest  honor,  the  Founders’  Award) 
In  the  196()s  he  did  extensive  research  and  photography  ior  Photograde,  a  photo 
graphic  guide  to  the  grading  of  coins,  which  was  published  in  1970,  later  goint 
through  over  a  dozen  different  editions  (with  later  versions  under  the  imprint  o 
Whitman  Publishing  Co.).  With  an  interest  in  the  technical  aspects  of  numismat 
ics,  Jim  pioneered  grading  standards  as  we  know  them  today,  and  also  studied  di( 
varieties  and  histoiy.  His  discoveries  include  a  hitherto  unpublished  variety  of  tht 
famous  1785  date  under  plow  beam  New  Jersey  copper  and  the  1888/7  overdatt 
Indian  cent.  He  traveled  wideK  in  America  and  in  Europe,  particularly  in  En 
gland.  After  his  retirement  from  numismatics  in  1977,  he  became  prominent  it 
the  field  of  autographs  and  manuscripts.  In  the  1990s  he  donated  a  mnsenm  o 
old-time  commerce.  Ruddy’s  General  Store,  to  the  city  of  Palm  Springs,  Califor 
Ilia,  where  today  it  remains  an  attraction. 

SAMPSON,  H.G.,  1804  $1  No.  8  (1878)  •  Hemy  Crisw'old  Sampson,  usnall) 
in  print  as  Fl.C.  Sampson,  was  an  active  coin  dealer  in  New  York  City  for  man) 
years.  A  native  of  Vermont,  he  moved  to  New  York,  and  during  the  Civil  Wai 
entered  the  numismatic  trade.  In  1871  he  did  business  in  a  little  stand  on  Broad 
way  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  Street  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  areas  of  tht 
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town.  In  the  same  year  he  attended  W.H.  Strobridge’s  sale  ol  tlie  Dr.  Charles  (day 
C'.olleetion.  In  1870  he  was  also  a  maker  of  clevices  lor  marking  linen  cloth,  with  a 
facility  at  91  Bushwick  Avenue  in  Brooklyn,  this  in  addition  to  his  coin  trade. 
Years  later  another  numismatist  recalled  the  man  and  1876  era:  “Mr.  Henry  Ci. 
Sampson  always  attended  sales  in  those  days,  atid  was  such  a  straightforward  man 
that  1  always  admired  him.  He  kept  a  little  stand  outdoors  agaitist  the  iron  fence 
of  St.  Paul’s  churchyard  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Fulton  streets,  where  he 
took  orders  for  rubber  and  metal  stamps  and  had  coins  fastened  to  boards,  which 
he  sold.  While  he  did  not  appear  to  have  had  many  early  advantages,  he  certainly 
was  well  educated  in  numismatics,  and  must  have  been  well  known  to  collectors, 
for  he  always  had  a  great  many  bids,  which  he  executed  most  carefully  and  consci¬ 
entiously.  .\s  a  youthful  collector  I  was  often  indebted  to  him  for  advice  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  coins  and  what  they  were  worth.”  In  1880  he  became  a  partner 
with  Harlan  Page  Smith  (Smith  was  later  with  the  New  York  Coin  &  Stamp  Co.). 
Sampson  and  Smith  conducted  four  auction  sales,  none  of  which  attracted  any 
particular  notice.  Later,  Sampson  issued  22  auction  catalogues  in  his  own  name, 
the  first  being  of  the  L.F.  Montanye  Collection,  April  27-28, 1881,  which  had  many 
choice  early  copper  cents;  Edouard  Frossard  wrote  the  cent  descriptions  for 
Sampson.  In  May  1884,  Numisma  included  this:  “Mr.  H.CL  Sampson,  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  his  business  as  a  dealer  in  coins,  medals,  stamps,  etc.,  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  for  over  20  years,  has  established  a  real  estate  and  insurance  agency 
at  91  Bushwick  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  A  busy  man,  and  a  reliable  man.”  In  1899, 
Sampson  died  at  age  59  at  his  home  at  227  Ha^'ward  Street,  Brooklyn.  He  was 
sun  ived  by  his  wife. 

SANFORD,  E.  Harrison,  1804  $1  No.  6  (1868-1874)  •  E.  Harrison  Sanford, 
of  New  York,  joined  the  American  Numismatic  and  Archaeological  Society  on 
June  20,  1867.  His  interest  in  numismatics  seems  to  have  expired  by  1874,  in 
which  year  his  collection  was  auctioned  by  Edward  D.  Cogan.  Sanford’s  involve¬ 
ment  with  the  1804  dollar,  or  at  least  the  circumstances  of  its  acquisition,  include 
the  question  of  the  identity  of  the  former  owners.  As  it  is  a  Class  1  dollar,  it 
probably  left  the  Mint  through  numismatic  channels,  going  to  some  collector  not 
now  identified.  The  story’  is  that  it  belonged  to  an  “aged  lady,”  who  gave  it  to  her 
son,  after  which  it  was  acquired  by  Sanford.  .Alternatively  (per  Don  Taxay,  Coun- 
teifeit,  Mis-Struck  and  Unofficial  Coins)  the  lady  bought  it  at  face  value  from  the 
Mint  and  later  sold  it  to  Sanfor  d. 

SAYAH,  Iraj  (Unigold),  1804  $1  No.  3  (1990-1993)  •  Iraj  (“Roger  ”)  Sayah,  an 
investor  and,  later,  a  r  are  coin  dealer  became  prominent  in  the  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  numismatic  scene  in  the  1980s.  In  1983  he  joined  the  1891  Club  formed 
during  this  era  (for  the  ANA’s  100th  anniversary).  For  a  time  he  tapped  the  tal¬ 
ents  of  dealer  Joel  Rettew  to  assist  him  with  purchases.  In  Febr  uary  1989  he  was 
front  r  ow  center,  as  per  this  account:  “At  the  Long  Beach  Nirmismatic  and  Phila¬ 
telic  Exposition  held  in  Califor  nia  in  February,  Iraj  ‘Roger’  Sayah  threw  the  party 
of  the  decade,  inviting  1,500  rurrnismatists  (mostly  dealers).  His  1st  Inter  national 
Numismatic  Friendship  Party  required  all  attending  to  don  serni-formal  attire, 
making  it  somewhat  difficult  to  recognize  some  dealers  who  had  not  worrr  such 
apparel  in  years!  Perhaps  we  should  take  Mr.  Sayah’s  lead  and  start  dressing  like 
the  professiorrals  we  are,  especially  when  we  are  representing  the  hobby  on  the 
bourse  floor  at  conventions  and  shows.  Why  shouldn’t  we  try  to  make  a  good  fir  st 
impression?"  In  November  1989,  Unigold,  owned  by  Iraj  Sayah,  which  annoimced 
it  was  “a  new  force  and  a  new  inrage  for  the  coin  industry.”  In  May  1 990  he  was  co¬ 
purchaser  with  Terry  Bratrd  of  the  King  of  Siam  Proof  set  containing  the  above 
nrentioned  dollar.  In  The  Numismatist  the  next  nronth,  market-watcher  and  col¬ 
umnist  Michael  Euljenz  characterized  him  as  a  prominent  investor-dealer  who 
had  created  many  headlines  in  recent  times,  in  view  of  lavish  parties  and  recep¬ 
tions  he  conducted  and  with  his  aggressive  spending  in  the  market. 

SCONYERS,  Hugh,  18()4$1  No.  5  (1989  to  early  1990s)  Lire  American  Rare 
Coin  Fund,  L.P.,  buyer  of  the  1804  dollar,  was  based  in  Beverly  Hills  and  was 
operated  by  Hugh  Sconyers  (president)  and  Kevin  Lipton.  In  the  1970s,  Hugh 
Sconyers  was  im|)ortant  in  the  accjuisition  hy  A-Mark  of  the  Redfield  estate  of 
Morgan  and  Peace  silver  dollars,  comprising  several  hundred  thousand  coitis  in¬ 
cluding  many  mint-sealed  hags.  In  recent  years  he  has  maintained  his  inteiest  in 
numismatics,  hut  has  been  concerned  primarily  with  financial  management,  arbi¬ 
trage,  and  international  securities.  In  the  1990s  he  has  been  an  advisor  to  C.ollec- 
tors’  Universe. 

SCOTT,  J.W.,  &  CO.  (Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.)  (Scott  Stamp  &  Coin  Co., 
Ltd.),  1 804  $  I  No.  5  ( 1 885),  1 804  $  1  No.  13(1 888)  •  .See  Special  Supplement  1  in 
the  present  catalogue  for  Scott’s  biography. 

SEARS,  Elmer  S.,  1 804  .|  1  No.  8  ( 1 92 1  - 1 922)  •  Elmer  Snow  .Sears  was  a  pro¬ 
fessional  mimismatisl,  well  known  in  his  day,  but  not  well  remembered  by  a  later 


generation  of  collectors.  He  began  business  by  the  1890s,  when  he  was  a  dealei 
doing  husiness  at  521  (iherry  Street,  Fall  River,  Massachusetts.  In  June  1903  he 
made  news  in  The  Ninnismalist  when  his  discovers'  of  the  first  known  1 845-( )  (jiiar- 
ter  eagle  was  announced.  “  Fhe  Mint  Report  shows  no  coinage,  and  Heaton  in  his 
Mint  Marks  did  not  know  of  it.”  However,  as  often  ha|)pens  in  numismatics,  an 
earlier  announcement  was  inadvertently  missed,  as  the  discovers'  of  a  similar  coin 
had  been  noted  in  the  pages  of  the  same  magazine  in  December  1894.  ( )n  ( )( to- 
ber  1,  1909,  Sears  conducted  an  auction  sale  including  many  rare  United  States 
coins.  Fractional  Currency,  and  other  items  from  the  (reorge  I  ilden  Collection. 
In  the  summer  of  1912  he  joined  with  Wayte  Raymond  in  the  formation  of  the 
United  States  Coin  (iompany,  capitalized  for  the  impressive  amount  ofS  1 00,000, 
although  it  is  not  known  if  the  stock  was  fully  paid  in.  Raymond  was  president  and 
general  manager,  while  Sears  was  treasurer.  For  the  next  six  years  the  firm  held 
44  auction  sales  and  was  highly  respected  for  the  ethics  and  expertise  of  its  |}rin- 
cipals.  Well-known  writer  and  scholar  Edgar  H.  Adams  was  also  associated  with 
the  firm.  In  early  1914,  Sears  lent  coins  to  the  special  exjtosition  held  by  the 
American  Numismatic  Society.  .At  the  time  he  lived  in  Swansea,  Massachusetts.  In 
1918,  he  announced  his  retirement  from  numismatics  and  stated  that  his  inven- 
toiy  would  be  sold  through  B.  Max  Mehl  in  Fexas.  Lhis  was  done  via  a  sale  held 
on  October  29  of  the  same  year.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  (ioin  Co.  was 
liquidated,  after  which  Wayte  Raymond  did  business  on  his  own  account.  .Al¬ 
though  Sears  retired  from  professional  numismatics,  he  still  maintained  his  inter¬ 
est  in  rare  coins,  and  occasionally  he  exhibited  pieces  from  his  private  collection. 
On  August  24,  1929,  a  reception  was  held  in  Chicago  for  early-hird  attendees  at 
the  forthcoming  ANA  Convention:  “The  first  entertainment  feature  was  the  get- 
together  event  on  Saturday  evening  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Phis  was  ar¬ 
ranged  to  take  the  place  of  the  usual  smoker  for  the  men  on  the  first  evening  of 
the  convention.  I'he  program  had  been  arranged,  and  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Elmer  S. 
Sears  to  see  that  it  was  carried  through.  He  announced  that  a  new  song  had  been 
composed  for  the  occasion,  entitled.  Coin  Days,  which  he  said  was  to  be  sung  to 
the  tune  of  School  Days.  After  the  preliminaries  Mr.  Sears  introduced  Louis  Clem¬ 
ent,  of  Paris,  a  member  of  the  ANA,  said  to  be  an  authority  on  the  subject,  who 
gave  a  talk  to  the  ladies  on  ‘Cosmetics.’  Mr.  Sears  then  announced  that  the  closing 
feature  would  be  ‘How  I  Became  Interested  in  Coins.’  He  called  on  Messrs. 
Wormser,  Zerbe,  Bauer,  Ripstra,  and  Rackus  in  succession,  and  each  related  not 
only  the  things  which  induced  him  to  become  a  collector  but  also  many  interest¬ 
ing  events  in  his  career  as  such.  At  8:30  on  Saturday  evening  Farran  Zerbe  gave  a 
talk  on  ‘5’our  Old  Coins,’  which  was  broadcast  from  Station  K5YV,  the  time  being 
generously  donated  by  the  station.”  His  obituary  as  carried  in  The  Numi.smatist  in 
JanuaiT  1 938:  “Elmer  Snow  Sears  died  at  his  home  in  Swansea,  Massachusetts,  on 
September  23  and  was  buried  in  the  cemeteiT  of  Cihrist  Church,  Swansea,  on 
Sunday  afternoon,  September  26,  with  full  Masonic  honors.  Mr.  Sears  was  born 
in  Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  on  March  13,  1874,  the  only  son  of  Isaiah  Francis 
and  Sarah  Augusta  (Little)  Sears,  of  Fall  River.  He  was  the  1  Oth  generation  of  the 
Sears  family  in  this  countr\’,  his  ancestor,  Richard  Sears,  having  settled  in  5  arniouth, 
Massachusetts  about  1633.  He  attended  the  Fall  River  public  schools,  graduating 
from  the  Fall  River  High  School  in  the  class  of  1892.  In  1 890,  when  only  18  years 
of  age,  he  became  interested  in  coins  as  a  business  and  started  to  devote  all  his 
spare  time  to  this  vocation.  He  was  employed  in  the  mills  ofTall  Ri\  er  and  Faunton 
for  16  years,  and  during  that  period  coins  were  a  side  line.  On  September  12, 
1905.  Sears  married  Mima  Carr  Cray,  of  Swansea,  the  daughter  of  Richmond 
Carr  and  Etta  May  (Chace)  Cray,  of  Swansea.  After  residing  for  a  year  in  Fall 
River,  Mr.  Sears  resigned  his  work  in  the  cotton  mills  in  order  to  devote  his  entire 
time  to  numismatics  and  removed  to  Swansea.  He  joined  the  .American  Numis¬ 
matic  Association,  and  became  member  No.  305 — one  of  the  Four  Hundred  of 
the  organization.  His  first  coin  convention  was  at  Philadelphia  in  1908,  and  his 
last  one  at  Buffalo  in  1930.  During  this  ])eriod  he  missed  but  three  conventions, 
those  in  1915,  1918,  and  1919.  He  acted  ver\’  often  at  the  conventions  as  toast¬ 
master  at  the  annual  bampiets.  He  received  the  first  jirize  for  the  best  display  of 
coins  at  the  conventions  on  several  occasions.  His  chief  coin  interest  was  in  South 
American  gold,  platinum  coins  of  the  world,  and  general  United  States  coins.  .At 
one  time  he  was  one  of  the  proud  possessors  of  a  genuine  1804  silver  dollar,  and 
was  well  known  as  a  dealer  in  rare  and  nice  itieces.”  Fhe  account  noted  that  cm 
November  20,  1 934  he  was  stricken  w  ith  apoplexy,  and  on  .Se])tember  23.  1 937  he 
passed  away,  to  be  sun  ived  by  his  widow,  his  only  child,  Ft  aticis  Ri(  htnond  Sears, 
and  a  sister. 

SIMON,  Norton,  1804  $1  No.  12(1963-1971)  •  In  the  1960s  Nortoti  Simon, 
linancier,  was  protnitient  iti  business  and  finatuial  atmals  as  the  bu\ei  and  sellet 
of  cotn|)atnes  in  the  “cotiglomerate  era.”  .A  (ollector  o(  ai  t,  he  ollered  hinds  to  a 
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imiseuni  in  Pasadena,  C^alitbrnia,  w  hieli  thereupon  changed  its  name  to  the  Noiton 
Simon  Museum.  In  numismatic  circles  his  name  is  remembered  as  the  owner  ol 
an  1804  silver  dollar.  He  seems  to  have  collected  without  publicizing  his  elloi  ts. 

Smith,  Harlan  Page.  •  See  New  ^'ork  C'.oin  N  Stamp  Co. 

SMITH,  Percy  A.,  1804$1  No.  1  1  (1946-1049)  •  Percy  A.  Allen,  olPortland, 
Oregon,  is  best  lemembered  today  lor  his  1804  silver  dollar,  ol  which  he  was 
proud  and  occasionally  displayed  at  coin  club  meetings.  He  owned  it  lot  several 
years,  selling  it  to  B.  Max  Mehl  in  1 949,  which  happenetl  to  coincide  with  a  “slow” 
period  in  the  rare  coin  market.  Mehl  added  it  to  his  “Oolden  Jubilee  Sale,”  and  in 
1950  it  was  sold  to  Anion  O.  Oarter,  Sr. 

SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION  (Mint  Cabinet;  National  Coin  Collection), 
180411  No.  1  (1838todate),  1804$1  No.  9  ( 1 860,  circa,  todate),  1804$!  No.  13 
(1994  to  date)  •  I'he  .Mint  Cabinet  was  at  first  called  that,  then  the  Mint  Collec¬ 
tion,  and  at  present  the  National  Numismatic  C.ollection.  Founded  in  1838,  it  has 
been  the  olficial  repository  for  Mint  coinage.  However,  no  emphasis  was  made 
on  mintmark  varieties  until  in  recent  decades,  and  thus  most  sequential  series 
include  only  the  Philadelphia  Mint  issues,  fhe  Mint  Cabinet  was  located  in  the 
Second  Philadelphia  Mint  Ironi  1838  to  1901,  then  in  the  fhird  Mint  Iroin  1901 
to  the  1920s,  then  at  the  “Castle”  building  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  in 
recent  times  in  the  American  History  Museum  ol  the  Smithsonian,  fhe  lorth- 
coming  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars 
Dated  1804,  will  tell  of  the  collection,  its  formation,  curators,  exhibits,  and  other 
aspects,  all  a  part  of  a  multi-page  feature,  foday.  Dr.  Richard  Doty  is  the  curator 
of  numismatics  for  this  incredible  holding. 

Southwest  Numismatic  Corporation.  •  See  listing  for  Rowe,  John  N.,  111. 

SPECTRUM  NUMISMATICS,  1804  $1  No.  2  (1997),  1804  $1  No.  3  (1993)  • 
Spectrum  Numismatics,  based  in  Santa  .Ana,  California,  was  formed  in  February 
1991.  At  an  early  time  Dwight  Manley  sened  as  president  (and  was  the  bidder  for 
1804  dollar  No.  3).  He  was  succeeded  by  Greg  Roberts  (bidder  for  1804  dollar 
No.  2).  .Advertising  as  the  “King  of  Cash,”  the  firm  has  displayed  a  readiness  to  go 
anywhere  and  make  on-the-spot  purchases  of  important  properties.  In  1999  a 
spokesperson  for  the  firm  characterized  Spectrum’s  activities  as  “one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  wholesalers  of  rare  coins  in  the  world.”  Spectrum  has  handled  many  impor¬ 
tant  coins  and  other  numismatic  items  over  the  years  including  the  Wells  Fargo 
Gold  Hoard  (a  remarkable  cache  of  $20  gold  coins  dated  1 908  that  was  the  sensa¬ 
tion  of  the  coin  market  in  1997),  the  above  mentioned  1804  dollars  (No.  2  and 
No.  3,  the  latter  being  in  the  King  of  Siam  presentation  set),  one  of  four  known 
1913  Liberty  Head  nickels,  early  Proof  gold,  and  other  rarities.  In  1999  Spectrum 
and  its  clients  provided  many  of  the  outstanding  rarities,  including  the  King  of 
Siam  Proof  set  containing  an  1804  dollar,  to  the  Treasures  of  Mandalay  Bay  Mu¬ 
seum  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 

Sperber,  Laurie.  •  See  Legend  Numismatics. 

SPINK,  David  J.,  1804$1  No.  3  (1950s-1979)  •  From  the  1930s  onward,  David 
J.  Spink  was  a  principal  of  the  firm  of  Spink  &  Son,  Ltd.,  of  King  Street,  St.  James, 
London.  The  company  advertised  that  it  had  been  founded  in  1766  (10  years 
before  the  .American  Revolution!),  thus  making  it  the  longest  established  rare 
coin  dealer  in  the  world.  In  1962  David  ).  Spink  announced  the  existence  of  the 
long-forgotten,  long-lost  set  of  Proof  coins  (including  a  (Mass  1  1804  dollar)  that 
had  been  presented  to  the  King  of  Siam  in  1836.  Its  location  since  then  was  not 
delineated,  but  it  was  thought  that  it  may  have  been  brought  to  F.ngland  by  Anna 
Leonowens.  Somehow,  David  Spink  bought  the  set  personally,  and  when  it  was 
sold  for  a  record  amount,  the  firm’s  employees  are  said  to  have  received  no  hen- 
efit,  which  caused  some  dissatisfaction  among  the  stall.  I'his  was  not  David  Spink’s 
first  encounter  w'ith  an  “1804”  dollar,  although  it  may  have  been  his  first  associa¬ 
tion  with  an  authentic  one.  In  JanuaiT  1940,  he  had  written  to  The  Numismatist  to 
inform  collectors  that  dollars  of  “  1 804”  and  “  1 805”  had  been  olfered  elsewhere 
as  authentic  were,  in  fact,  altered  from  dollars  dated  1801  and  1803  res|)ectively. 
These  particular  dollars  were  later  described  in  March  1944  in  the  same  |)ublica- 
tion,  under  title  of  “False  Rarities,”  by  Farran  Zerbe.  Fbey  pas.sed  into  the  owner¬ 
ship  of  New  York  dealer  Louis  S.  W'erner,  who  sold  them  to  A.J.  Ostheimer  III, 
apparently  not  disclosing  what  he  knew  about  the  Spink  and  Zerbe  findings  and 
stating,  in  elfect,  to  Ostheimer:  “4'hey  look  good  to  me,  but  why  don’t  you  have 
them  checked?”  Silver  dollar  expert  Milferd  H.  Bolender  was  enlisted  in  the  pnject, 
and  furnished  a  statement  of  authenticity.  Later,  their  lake  nature  was  re-exposed, 
Ostheimer  became  very  disillusioned  that  the  foundations  of  numismatics  should 
be  so  insecure,  and  he  began  to  lose  interest.  In  actuality,  il  he  had  realized  that 
Werner  was  of  uncertain  ethical  reputation  and  that  Bolender  had  little  technical 
knowledge  of  silver  dollars  (although  in  1950  he  created  a  veiy  nice  book  describ¬ 
ing  varieties  he  had  seen),  and  had  consulted  others,  the  entire  situation  could 


have  been  avoided.  Regarding  Spink  &•  Son  in  London,  for  the  first  300 years  of  its 
existence,  it  sold  coins  over  the  counter  and  by  price  lists,  most  notably  through 
the  magazine.  The  Numismatic  Chronicle.  Fhen,  in  October  1980,  The  Numismatist 
printed  an  advertisement  stating  this:  “October  1 1,  1978  was  a  bad  day  for  some 
auctioneers.”  I  his  “was  the  day  that  Spink  ran  their  first  ever  coin  auction.  And 
what  an  outstanding  success  it  was,  totaling  264,000  British  pounds.”  In  1980, 
Robert  S.  .Archer  established  a  New'  York  city  office  for  Spink  &  Son,  Ltd.  In 
1 982,  through  the  facilitation  of  Lester  Merkin,  Spink  auctioned  the  collection  ol 
the  Garnegie  Institute,  Pittsburgh.  Later,  the  New  York  branch  closed.  In  the 
1990s,  Spink  &  Son,  Ltd.,  was  purchased  by  the  London  art  auction  house  o( 
(dnistie’s,  which  by  that  time  had  branches  in  many  cities,  including  New  York.  A 
coin  office  was  reo[)ened  in  New  York  under  the  name  of  Spink  America,  with 
James  Lamb  as  the  numismatic  expert  and  director.  By  1998,  Lamb  had  departed 
to  become  an  independent  consultant,  and  coin  experts  on  the  staff  were  listed  a.'s 
Daniel  Front  (United  States  coins  and  currency)  and  Fhomas  Tesoriero  (ancient 
and  foreign  coins). 

STACK’S,  1 804  $  1  No.  3  ( 1 989),  1 804  $  1  No.  5  ( 1 985),  1 804  $  1  No.  7  ( 1 970, 
1974,  1993),  1804$!  No.  11  (1984,  1989),  1804$1  No.  12(1960,  1963)  •  Stack’s 
is  the  trade  style  commenced  by  the  jtartnership  of  Morton  and  Joseph  Stack, 
who  set  up  a  coin  store  in  New  York  City  in  the  mid- 1930s,  the  firm  having  been 
founded  in  1933.  A  sister,  Shirley  Stack,  was  also  involved.  In  later  years,  the 
business  was  assumed  by  sons  Benjamin  and  Norman  Stack,  who  joined  the  firmi 
in  1945,  and  Haney  Stack,  who  at  the  age  of  19joined  in  1947.  In  1936  Stack’s! 
was  the  distributor  for  the  Arkansas-Robinson  commemorative  half  dollars.  Ini 
1937,  Joseph  Stack  announced  the  entire  issue  of  25,000  had  been  absorbed  by 
buyers.  In  late  1937  the  company  moved  to  new  and  larger  premises,  one  of 
several  relocations  that  would  be  made  in  the  city  over  the  years.  The  premisesi 
became  a  gathering  sjjot  for  local  collectors,  who  were  invited  to  use  books  in  the 
company’s  reference  library.  In  1942  they  were  the  intermediaries  for  the  J.H, 
Clapp  Collection  sold  intact  to  Louis  E.  Eliasberg,  Sr.  From  1943  to  1947,  the 
highly  acclaimed  Numismatic  Review  was  published  as  a  forum  for  articles  on  vari¬ 
ous  subjects,  mostiv  by  outside  contributors.  In  September  1953,  it  was  announcedi 
in  The  Numismatist  that  a  move  had  been  made  to  1 23  West  57th  Street,  New'  York 
City,  a  location  they  were  to  occupy  for  decades  thereafter.  The  advertisement 
was  signed  by  Han  ey  Stack  and  Norman  Stack,  sons  of  the  firm’s  founders,  Jo¬ 
seph  B.  and  Morton.  Conspicuously  absent  was  Benjamin  Stack.  .An  explanation 
was  found  on  a  separate  notice  on  another  page:  “Important  .Announcement:  By 
mutual  agreement  and  with  friendly  feelings,  I  have  disassociated  my  connection 
with  the  firm  of  Stack’s  and,  hereafter,  I  will  operate  under  the  name  of  Imperial 
Coin  Company  on  a  full  time  basis.  Your  inquiries  for  buying  and  selling  coins 
are  solicited  and  will  receive  prompt  attention.”  .Alter  operating  the  Imperial 
Coin  C'.ompany  in  New  \  ork  City  and  later  in  Las  \'egas,  Benjamin  later  rejoined 
the  New'  York  firm.  In  1982  the  firm  of  Stack’s  was  awarded  the  Medal  of  Merit 
given  by  the  .American  Numismatic  .Association.  Harvey  Stack  has  been  active  in 
the  Brofessional  Numismatists  Guild  (sen  ing  a  term  as  president),  the  Industry 
(Council  for  Fangible  .Assets,  and  other  activities,  including  the  suppression  of 
counterfeiting  and,  recentlv,  the  encouragement  of  the  new  Washington  quarter 
dollars  w  ith  the  “state”  reverses.  .Associated  with  Stack’s  is  the  company  of  Coin 
(■alleries,  specializing  mainly  in  foreign  and  ancient  coinage,  for  a  long  time  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  James  C.  Risk.  Coin  Galleries  issues  its  own  catalogues,  pri¬ 
marily  mail  bid  .sales.  On  October  18-19,  1935,  Stack’s  conducted  their  first  auc¬ 
tion  sale,  inaugurating  a  series  of  several  hundred  sales  which  eventually  included 
many  important  collections  and  individual  rarities.  Sales  for  the  .American  Nu¬ 
mismatic  Association  were  held  on  several  occasions,  the  first  two  in  1936  and 
1940.  Jose|)h  Stack  usually  took  charge  of  the  auctions,  while  his  brother  Morton 
tended  the  store.  In  1989  the  firm  advertised  that  by  that  time  it  had  conducted 
over  375  auctions  and  over  65  mail  bid  sales,  numbers  that  have  increased  since 
that  time.  Among  the  more  prominent  w'ere  those  bearing  such  names  as  Bell, 
Flanagan,  Davis-Graves,  Anderson-Dupont,  Holmes,  Fairbanks,  Wolfson,  Empire, 
Bolt,  Robinson,  Bareford,  Roper,  Bicker,  Oecbsner,  Carter,  James  A.  Stack  (no 
kin),  and  Starr.  .Along  the  way  many  rarities  have  been  included,  among  which 
have  been  the  1804  dollars  listed  above.  Fhe  King  of  Siam  Proof  set  (containing  a 
Class  I  1804  dollar)  was  handled  by  private  treaty.  While  the  preceding  auctions 
were  well  know  n,  on  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  a  sale  held  on  December  20, 
1947.  Stack’s  conducted  a  sale  of  1,430  lots  via  a  41 -page  catalogue  featuring  a 
consignment  from  “J  R  ”  of  Pennsylvania.  Fhe  auction  was  held  at  S.J.  Kahealo’s 
coin  shop  in  Pasadena,  California.  Apparently,  relatively  few  catalogues  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  making  this  the  rarity  for  tfiose  who  hope  to  acquire  a  long  run  or  full  set 
of  past  issues.  From  1979  to  1990  Stack’s  was  a  participant  in  the  so-called  .Apos- 
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trophe  Anc'lions,  the  name  for  siiinmei  sales  ol  2,000  lots  each  called  Auction  79, 
Auction  '80,  etc.  Iti  1999,  Haney  Stack  atid  his  two  adult  childieti,  Susan  and 
Lawrence,  are  the  principals.  A  fine  stall  and  consultants  are  on  hand  for  re¬ 
search  atid  catalofifuing,  including  for  the  L’nited  States  series,  David  T.  Alexander, 
John  Burnham,  Robert  Ruhel,  and  Michael  |.  Hodder  (indepetident  consultatit), 
among  others. 

STICKNEY,  Matthew  A.,  1804$!  No.  2  ( 1843-1894;  in  e.state  until  1907)  •  In 
the  new  book, . -I  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars 
Dated  18U4,  a  substantial  part  of  Chapter  14  will  be  devoted  to  the  life  of  this 
prominent  numistnatist,  whose  name  is  still  remembered  today. 

SUPERIOR  GALLERIES  (Ira,  Larry,  and  Mark  Goldberg),  1804  $1  No.  3 
(1990,  1993),  1804$!  No.  5  (1993,  1994),  1804$!  No.  15(1979,  1985)  •  Superior 
Stamp  &:  C^oin  Company,  Inc.,  later  usitig  the  style  of  Superior  Galleries,  was 
founded  by  the  (ioldberg  family  in  Los  .Angeles  in  1930.  Lhe  firm  became  espe¬ 
cially  prominent  on  the  auction  scene  in  197 1  with  Part  I  of  the  Gilhousen  Collec¬ 
tion  (see  below).  A  subsequent  Gilhousen  offering  in  1973  included  many  imj^or- 
tant  silver  dollars  from  the  .Alfred  J.  Ostheimer  III  Collection.  .Although  Ostheimer 
never  owned  an  authentic  1 804  dollar,  he  did  possess  a  clever  forgery'.  Certain  of 
his  silver  dollars  were  sold  by  Lester  Merkin  (see  biography).  Ira  Goldberg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Superior  Stamp  &  Coin  Co.,  Inc.,  told  of  the  collection  as  follows:  “I  will 
try  to  shed  some  light  on  the  Gilhousen  silver  dollars  that  we  sold  from  1973  to 
1975.  .Actually,  these  coins  w'ere  acquired  directly  from  Mr.  Ostheimer  in  Hawaii 
by  my  cousin,  Larry  Goldberg.  He  acquired  all  of  the  silver  dollars  that  w'ere  not 
sold  through  Lester  Merkin  in  1968. 1  believe  this  transaction  took  place  in  1972. 
The  Ostheimer  dollars  were  then  sold  to  one  of  our  clients,  a  member  of  the 
Huntington  family,  from  whom  we  took  the  name  Gilhousen  (he  was  a  Gilhoitsen 
descendant).  Gilhousen  was  a  pseudonvm  that  we  used  for  these  silver  dollars  as 
well  as  for  the  Gilhousen  Collection  Part  I  in  1971.  This  was  our  first  major  coin 
sale.”  (The  Huntington  relative  was  Edwards  Metcalf,  of  San  Marino,  G.A.)  In 
August  1975,  Superior  held  the  AN.A  Convention  sale,  which  set  a  record  as  the 
largest  grossing  numismatic  auction  ever  held,  with  bids  totaling  over  $3,375,000. 
Many  of  the  sessions  lasted  seven  to  eight  hours  with  over  800  floor  bidders  and 
1,000  registered  bidders  overall.  From  1979  to  1990  Superior  was  a  participant  in 
the  .Apostrophe  .Auctions,  the  name  for  summer  sales  of  2,000  lots  each  called 
.Auction  79,  Auction  '80,  etc.  In  .August  1983  the  Superior  Stamp  &  Coin  Com¬ 
pany  was  planning  for  the  Olympic  games  to  be  held  in  that  city  the  following 
year:  “Our  VVilshire  Boulevard  storefront  is  on  the  main  thoroughfare  for  travel¬ 
ing  to  most  eveiy  major  Olympic  event.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  visitors  will 
pass  by  us  each  clay  and  many  will  stop  in  to  buy — sell — trade  and  just  become 
acquainted  with  Superior....”  In  1992,  Superior  was  owned  by  Ira  and  Lawrence 
Goldberg  in  partnership  with  Bruce  McNall,  McNall  being  especially  well  known 
in  the  sports  world  as  the  owner  of  the  Los  Angeles  Kings  hockey  team.  Bruce 
McNall  founded  his  business  empire  with  his  rare  coin  firm.  Numismatic  Fine 
Arts.  By  that  time,  Mark  Goldberg,  earlier  a  partner,  had  sold  his  interest.  Diffi¬ 
culties  (unrelated  to  Superior)  arose  w  ith  Bruce  McNall  in  the  mid- 1 990s,  forcing 
a  reorganizatioti  of  the  firm.  Subsequently,  Steven  C.  Markofl  and  Mark  Goldberg 
acquired  certain  assets  of  the  company  atid  formed  a  new  enterprise  known  as 
Superior  Stamp  &  Coin,  an  A-Mark  Compatiy  (Steven  C.  Markoff  had  traded  as 
A-Mark  for  many  years).  In  Jutie  1998,  Ira  M.  Goldberg  and  Lawrence  S.  (“Larry'”) 
Goldberg,  who  had  been  with  Superior  for  35  years,  formed  a  new'  firm,  Lany  & 
Ira  Goldberg,  Goins  &  Collectibles,  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada.  In  1999  they  relocated 
to  Beverly  Hills,  where  they  were  busily  engaged  in  servicing  the  needs  of  clients 
and  conductitig  auction  sales.  Fhe  company  specializes  in  coins,  antiquities,  manu¬ 
scripts,  and  sports  collectibles. 

TEN  EYCK,  James,  1804  $1  No.  13  (1888-1910,  estate  until  1922)  •  James 
Ten  Eyck  was  borti  in  .Albany,  New  York,  on  Febntaty  1 6,  1 840.  He  began  collect¬ 
ing  as  a  youtig  man,  but  in  1 865  sold  his  cahinet.  He  then  began  collecting  all  over 
again,  as  numismatists  often  do.  He  was  educated  at  the  Albany  Academy  later 
attending  Burlington  College  in  New' Jersey.  Returning  to  Albany  he  worked  in 
the  Auditing  Department  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad.  In  September  1 857 
he  was  hired  by  Bacon  &  Stickney,  merchants  in  the  coflee  and  spice  trade,  and 
became  a  jtartner  in  the  firm  on  March  1 ,  1 865,  cotitinuing  with  the  company  for 
53  years,  until  his  death.  He  setwed  in  other  capacities  including  as  president  of 
the  Albany  Instittite  of  Historical  and  Arts  Society,  |)resident  of  the  Home  Sav¬ 
ings  and  Bank,  dit  ector  of  the  New  York  State  National  Bank,  trustee  of  the  Union 
Trust  Gomjtany,  and  more,  f  en  Eyck  died  in  Albany  on  Jitly  28,  1910.  His  coins 
remained  in  his  estate  for  over  10  years,  then  were  consigned  to  B.  Max  Mehl. 
■fhe  (abinet  indudcd  many  rarities.  In  his  catalogue  ol  Ten  Eyck’s  collection, 
.Mehl  (ornmented:  "He  always  showed  a  great  intei  est  in  the  work  of  olhei  collec¬ 


tors,  |)articularly  the  youngei  ones  who  like  himsell  weie  deepiv  inteiested  in 
numismiitics,  and  it  is  gratifying  now  to  know  that  an  opportunity  is  offeied  them 
to  take  from  his  collection  valuahle  specimens  and  add  them  to  iheii  own.  Mr. 
Ten  Eyck’s  numismatic  inteiest  did  not  extend  to  mintmai  ks  or  die  varieties.  He 
was  interested  only  in  completing  the  collection  to  re|)iesenl  the  coinage  ol  the 
United  States  from  its  earliest  colonial  pet  iod.  1  low  well  he  succeeded  can  hesi  l)e 
attested  by  the  numerous  great  rarities  in  the  collection." 

Tucker,  Warren.  •  See  World  Wide  Goin  Investments,  Ltd. 

Unigold.  •  See  listing  for  Sayah,  Iraj. 

UNTERMAN,  Elvin  L,  1804  $1  No.  3  (1979-1989)  •  Elvin  I.  Unlerman,  of 
Garrison,  New  York,  was  die  purchaser  in  August  1979  of  the  King  of  Siam  I’roof 
set  (including  the  1804  $1  mentioned  above).  The  agent  was  Lester  Met  kin,  w  ho 
was  acting  on  behalf  of  the  owner,  David  J.  Spink.  In  1983  Unterman  lent  the  set 
to  the  Numismatic  Department  of  the  Museum  of  .American  History',  Smithso¬ 
nian  Institution,  Washington,  DG,  1983. 

WATTERS,  C.A.,  1804  $1  No.  4  (1890s,  circa,- 191 7)  •  Liverpool,  England, 
numismatist.  I'he  British  coins  in  his  collection  were  auctioned  by  Glendining  Sc 
Co.,  London,  May  21-25,  1917,  followed  by  the  “Second  I’ortion  of  the  Collection 
of  Manx,  Colonial,  American  and  Ancient  Coins,  Tokens,  and  Medals,"  June  14- 
15,  1917.  Coins  and  medals  of  the  United  States  were  auctioned  on  June  15. 
Among  the  highlights  were  the  following  (realizations  in  pounds  /  shillings  / 
pence  (abbreviated  d.),  a  pound  sterling  being  w'orth  about  $4.80  U.S.  funds  at 
the  time:  Lot  197:  New  England  Shilling.  “Fine  and  rare.  From  the  collection  of 
Dr.  Philip  Nelson.”  Realized  f9/()s/0d.  •  Lot  205:  Baltimore  sixpence, 
MVL  TIPLIGAMINI.  “Fine  and  rare.  From  the  Nelson  Collection.”  £4/17s/6d.  • 
Lot  206:  “Baltimore  penny.  Poor  condition,  has  been  tooled  [with  initials  A.F.]” 
plus  a  James  II  plantation  piece.  Good;  plus  a  Carolina  halfpenny.  Poor.  £2/8s/ 
Od.  •  Lot  224:  Wass,  Molitor  &  Co.  California  gold  $50,  round.  “\’ery  Fine  for  the 
piece,  extremely  rare.”  £88/0s/0d.  •  [Y\\e pike  de  resistance]  Lot  227:  Dollar,  1804, 
excessively  rare,  in  perfect  condition,  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
known.  See  plate.  Shows  the  same  slight  flaw  in  die  at  the  top  of  the  letters  in 
Liberty  as  the  Parmelee  specimen.  £330/0s/0d.  •  Lot  228:  Dollar,  1826.  Liberty 
Seated.  C.  GOBRECH  T  F.  on  base.  “Fine  and  rare.”  £2/10s/0d.  •  In  addition  to 
the  foregoing,  many  other  scarce  items  w'ere  offered,  including  what  seem  to 
have  been  some  pieces  originally  included  in  the  1834  presentation  set,  namely: 
1834  Proof  half  dime  (part  of  Lot  254),  1834  Proof  quarter  (part  of  Lot  246),  and 
an  1834  Proof  half  dollar  (part  of  Lot  240).  Many  coftper  coins  were  offered  in 
mixed  lots,  often  with  sparse  descriptions,  and  the  1 834  Proof  half  cent  and  cent 
could  have  been  included  among  them. 

WEINGART,  George,  1804  $1  No.  5  (1985-1989)  •  George  Weingart  is  re¬ 
membered  as  co-owner  for  several  years  of  an  1804  Class  I  dollar. 

WETMORE,  William  Boerum,  Major,  1804$1  No.  8  (1878-1906)  •  In  their 
1906  catalogue  of  his  collection  the  Chapman  brothers  noted:  “Major  W.B. 
Wetmore  is  one  of  our  oldest  collectors,  although  not  in  age,  in  the  United  States, 
having  been  forming  the  following  collection  since  about  1860,  which  we  are 
commissioned  to  catalogue  and  sell  at  auction  without  reserves.  There  are  many 
vei7  desirable  coins  here  offered,  notable  the  Grand  Old  King  of  American  coins. 
The  f804  Dollar,  a  coin  the  possession  of  which  has  afforded  Major  Wetmore 
much  ijleasure  for  nearly  30  years.  There  are  many  other  desirable  coins  in  this 
sale,  the  gold  being  notably  good.  The  1863  quarter  eagle;  the  $3  of  1875  and 
1876  are  of  extreme  rarity...”  The  cover  of  the  catalogue  was  imprinted  “Collec¬ 
tion  of  Lhiited  States  Coins,  1804  Dollar,  Major  W.B.  Wetmore,”  further  under¬ 
scoring  the  coin’s  significance. 

WEYL,  Adolph,  1804  $1  No.  5(1884)  •  Adolph  Wey  Ts  catalogue  of  October 
14,  1884,  for  a  sale  held  in  Berlin,  included  an  1804  dollar  that  seems  to  have 
been  consigned,  and  also  bought  hack,  by  the  Chapman  brothers.  Wevl  seems  to 
have  been  a  straw  man  in  the  arrangement. 

WHITE,  Harlan  (Old  Coin  Shop),  1804  $1  No.  5  (1994)  •  From  the  1960s 
onward,  Harlan  White  has  o|)erated  the  Old  Coin  Shop  in  .San  Diego,  California. 
From  time  to  time  he  has  published  huying  prices  for  certain  series,  such  as  for 
silver  dollars  in  the  active  market  of  1971.  He  has  handled  many  rarities  in  difler- 
ent  series,  including  the  above  1804  dollar.  In  the  1990s  his  specialties  have  in¬ 
cluded  $500,  $1,00(),  $5,000,  and  $10,000  L'nited  States  notes,  territorial  and 
pioneer  gold.  United  Slates  coins,  and  I  lawaiian  coins. 

WILLIAMS,  Charles  M.,  I804$l  No.  5  (1941-1949)  •  Charles  M.  Williams,  a 
Cincinnati  husinessman,  became  attracted  to  numismatics  in  the  1930s  at  which 
time  he  was  vice-president  of  the  Western  and  Sonthern  Insnrance  Compain. 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  his  fathei ,  (  .f .  Williams,  president  ol  the  » (impain . 
who  had  collected  for  a  long  lime.  In  the  eai  lv  1940s  Charles  M.  Wilh.uns  made 
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the  acquaintance  of  Sol  Kaplan,  a  stamp  dealer  who  was  jnst  be^itnhng  to  seri¬ 
ously  branch  out  into  rare  coins.  Meanwhile,  Williams  bought  widely,  including  a 
secret  package  deal  with  B.  Max  Mehl  by  which  he  took  home  a  number  of  coins 
including  the  1822  $5  gold  piece  from  B.  Max  Mehl’s  Dunham  sale  before  the 
sale  took  place.  Later,  the  nnmismatic  world  had  no  cine  that  when  the  1822  $5 
was  “sold”  in  the  Dunham  event,  it  was  already  the  property  of  someone  else. 
Williams  sought  anonvmitv,  and  scarcely  anyone  except  his  friends  knew  of  the 
extent  of  his  collection,  rhronghout  the  194()s,  his  prime  supplier  was  Sol  Kaplan 
in  Cincinnati  and  the  Nnmismatic  Clallery  in  New  York  City  (later,  1948,  moving 
to  California).  On  June  15-17,  1950,  the  Numismatic  CalleiT  sold  the  “Adolphe 
Menjon  Collection.”  Menjon,  a  film  actor,  had  some  coins,  hut  not  major  rarities. 
The  coins  actually  belonged  to  Williams.  I'he  event  proved  to  he  one  of  the  more 
memorable  sales  of  the  era.  Replete  with  ntany  rarities  in  the  silver  and  gold 
series  including  an  1885  trade  dollar  and  $5  gold  issues  of  the  1810-1854  era,  it 
was  held  at  the  Roy  ).  Goldenberg  .Auction  CalleiT  jnst  a  few  steps  away  from 
Nnmismatic  Gallery  headquarters  on  Wilshire  Boulevard.  In  addition,  a  mail  l)id 
section  of  the  catalogue  closed  on  June  20.  The  market,  which  had  been  in  a 
slump  for  several  years,  had  recovered,  action  was  strong,  and  choice  coins  and 
rarities  were  in  demand  once  again.  On  November  14,  1950,  the  Nnmismatic 
GalleiT  sold  the  Charles  M.  Williams  cabinet  of  large  cents  and  half  cents  under 
the  title,  “.An  ExtraordinaiT  Collection.”  .Abe  Kosoff  and  .Abner  Kreisberg  were 
pledged  to  keep  the  actual  ownership  secret  for  a  year,  and  not  to  reveal  it  even 
under  the  closest  inquiry  from  a  bidder  or  buyer.  This  agreement  was  followed, 
and  no  one  knew  that  these  copper  coins  were  related  to  the  follow  ing  announce¬ 
ment  which  was  printed  the  following  JannaiT  in  The  Numismatist:  “One  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  collections  privately  owned  has  jnst  changed  hands. 
Charles  M.  Walliams,  well-known  insurance  executive  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  has 
made  an  outright  sale  of  all  his  numismatic  holdings  including  the  famous  Dexter 
1 804  silver  dollar  and  the  Dunham  1 822  half  eagle.  Purchased  jointly  by  Sol  Kaplan 
of  Cincinnati  and  the  Nnmismatic  GalleiT  of  Beverlv  Hills,  C.A,  the  collection 
represents  a  value  in  excess  of  one  (juarter  of  a  million  dollars.  It  is  rich  in  territo¬ 
rial  gold  coins,  feataring  two  varieties  of  the  Cincinnati  Mining  and  Trading  Co. 
.An  unlisted  bar  by  Molfat  &  Co.  for  $14.25  is  another  prize.  There  are  about  40 
$50  ‘slugs’  of  the  various  companies.  A  number  of  the  rarities  have  already  been 
sold,  the  1 804  dollar  and  1 822  half  eagle  among  them.  Sale  of  the  1 822  half  eagle 
gives  the  Nnmismatic  Gallery  the  unique  distinction  of  having  participated  in  the 
sale  of  the  only  two  available  specimens.  In  1945  they  sold  the  Brand  coin  for 
$14,000.  The  Dunham  piece  brought  a  considerably  higher  price.  Mr.  Williams 
purchased  it  in  the  Dunham  sale  in  1941  for  $1 1,575  at  w'hich  time  he  paid  $4,250 
for  the  Dexter  dollar.”  The  Numismatic  Gallery  had  sold  the  1 822  $5  and  an  1 875 
$3  for  $19,000  to  B.  Max  Mehl,  who  sold  them  to  Amon  Carter.  I’he  1804  dollar 
went  back  east  and  landed  in  the  collection  of  Harold  Bareford.  On  November  8, 
1955,  some  remaining  Williams  Collection  coins  were  auctioned  by  Abe  Kosoff, 
w  ho  by  that  time  was  in  business  for  bimself  (in  Encino,  California). 

WOLFSON,  Samuel,  1804$1  No.  12(1960-1963)  •  Samuel  Wolfson  was  born 
in  Baltimore,  but  moved  to  Jacksonville,  Elorida,  in  1912,  wbere  he  spent  his 
adult  life.  In  1932,  after  completing  school,  he  worked  with  his  father  Morris  and 
a  brother,  Louis,  in  the  founding  of  Southern  Pipe  and  Supply  Company,  w  hich 
soon  achieved  success  in  the  marketplace.  In  1939  he  married  Betty  L.  Mai  kowitz. 
The  couple  had  two  daughters  (Carol  and  Donna)  and  one  son  (Dennis).  In  April 
1 944,  Samuel  W.  Wolfson  enlisted  in  the  Navy,  snbsecjuently  ser\'ing  for  two  years. 
He  was  honorably  discharged  in  December  1946  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant  com¬ 
mander.  Later,  he  was  in  the  shipbuilding  business  with  his  four  brothers,  includ¬ 
ing  in  the  Tampa  Shipbuilding  Corporation  and  the  New  York  Shipbuilding  Cor¬ 
poration.  fhe  latter  at  Camden,  New  Jersey,  was  considered  to  be  the  second 
largest  such  operation  in  the  Lhiited  States.  By  the  early  196()s  Mr.  Wolfson  was 
the  director  of  a  number  of  large  corporations  and  institutions  including  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  companies  listed,  the  Tennessee  Products  and  Chemical  Company, 
Barnett  National  Bank  (prominent  in  Elorida),  Devoe  &  Raynolds  Conqjany,  and 


such  philanthro])ies  as  the  Northeast  Florida  Heart  Association,  Jacksonville  Uni 
versity,  the  Baptist  Memorial  Hospital,  and  more.  He  became  interested  in  coin 
in  the  I95()s  while  watching  his  son  collect  Lincoln  “pennies.”  Intrigued,  the  se 
nior  Wolfson  went  on  to  fcn  in  a  cabinet  filled  with  many  treasures,  including  ar 
1 804  dollar,  an  1 884  trade  dollar,  and  other  coins.  His  collection  was  auctioned  ir 
two  |)arts  by  .Stack’s,  the  gold  in  1962  and  the  silver  and  minor  (including  th» 
1804  dollar)  in  1963. 

WOODWARD,  W.  Elliot,  1 804  $  1  No.  7  ( 1 867),  1 804  $  1  No.  1 2  ( 1 888)  •  If  j 
poll  were  taken  ol  researchers  and  scholars  to  name  favorite  figures  in  19th  cen. 
tury  numismatics.  Woodward  would  score  high.  By  any  account.  Woodward,  o 
Roxhury,  Massachusetts,  is  one  of  the  most  remembered,  most  honored,  mos 
appreciated  today.  A  S|)ecial  Supplement  of  the  book,  A  Romantic  Adventure, 
Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Famous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804,  will  be  devoted  to  him. 

WORLD-WIDE  COIN  INVESTMENTS,  LTD.  (John  B.  Hamrick,  Jr.,  and 
Warren  E.  Tucker),  18()4$1  No.  15(1972-1973)  •  Inearly  1 968,  John  B.  Hamrick 
I  r.,  pi  ofessional  numismatist  of  Atlanta,  Cieorgia,  advertised  as  W'orld-Wide  Coin 
Investments,  Inc.  (later  the  Inc.  was  changed  to  Ltd.).  With  an  eye  for  trading,  he 
posted  hid-and-ask  [irices  for  commemoratives,  not  a  new  idea  by  any  means,  bu( 
one  that  this  time  was  backed  with  sulficient  cash  resenes  to  honor  purchases  il 
multiples  were  submitted  at  the  “bid”  levels.  In  spring  1971,  World-Wide  bought 
the  Peachtree  Coin  Shop,  which  for  years  had  been  operated  in  the  city  by  Blaise 
J.  Dantone.  It  was  announced  that  Dantone  would  remain  in  the  capacity  of  s 
consultant.  By  this  time,  Warren  E.  fucker  was  a  partner  in  the  firm,  with  Tucker’; 
knowledge  being  far  ranging,  including  coins  of  the  world  (in  addition  to  the 
usual  United  States  coins).  In  the  early  197()s  World-Wide  Coin  Investments,  Ltd. 
as  it  was  known  by  then,  set  up  a  huge  Burroughs  computer  in  its  Atlanta  office 
becoming  the  first  company  in  the  rare  coin  field  to  have  snch  impressive  equip¬ 
ment  on  its  premises.  Other  dealers,  including  the  writer,  gazed  upon  the  appara¬ 
tus  with  amazement.  In  December  1972,  this  was  published  in  The  Numismatist. 
‘“It  would  not  surprise  us  to  see  a  single  United  States  rare  coin  trade  for  ONE 
MILLION  DOLLARS  before  1980,’  said  a  spokesman  for  World-Wide  Coin  In¬ 
vestments,  Ltd.,  of  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  a  recent  news  release.  World-Wide  re¬ 
cently  purchased  a  1913  Libertv  Head  nickel  for  $100,000  from  .Abe  Kosoff  ol 
Palm  Springs,  California.  In  the  same  transaction,  the  1804  silver  dollar  was  pur¬ 
chased  for  $80,000.  It  is  the  intention  of  World-Wide  Coin  Investments,  Ltd.,  tc 
display  the  recent  purchases  at  coin  shows  throughout  the  nation.”  The  coins 
were  those  of  Edwin  B.  Hydeman  (see  earlier  listing),  “sold”  at  auction  in  1961. 
but  wbich  had  remained  in  .Abe  Kosoff s  Palm  Springs,  California,  bank  vault. 
W'orld-Wide  floated  a  public  stock  issue,  being  an  early  entn’  in  this  type  of  fi¬ 
nancing  in  the  rare  coin  business.  Business  was  good,  and  early  in  1974  the  firm 
advertised  that  the  six  months  ending JanuaiT  31,  1974  saw  revenues  of$6,300,513 
and  net  earnings  of  $  1 54,936,  as  compared  to  sales  of  only  $2,782,096,  and  earn¬ 
ings  of  $85, 108  the  year  earlier.  “Company  earnings  and  revenues  and  earnings 
continue  to  rise  as  public  interest  increases  in  gold  coin,  silver  coin,  and  silvei 
bullion  as  an  investmetit,”  John  B.  Hamrick,  Jr.,  president  of  the  firm,  noted.  In 
later  times,  World-Wide  ceased  to  be  profitable,  and  John  B.  Hamrick,  Jr.,  and 
Warren  E.  fucker  each  went  their  separate  ways.  In  the  1990s,  the  former  traded 
as  John  B.  Hamrick  &:  Co.,  in  Roswell,  Georgia,  and  among  other  specialties 
handled  many  fine  pieces  struck  at  the  Dahlonega  Mint  circa  1838-1861. 

Yaffe,  Mark.  •  See  National  Gold  Exchange. 

YOUNG,  Henry  C.,  1804  $1  No.  7  (1850s)  •  Henry  C.  Young  is  said  to  have 
been  a  teller  for  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  who  spotted  an  1804  dollar  in  a  de¬ 
posit  and  retrievetl  it. 

ZERBE,  Farran,  1804  $1  No.  14  (1924-1928)  •  Earran  Zerbe’s  Money  (or 
Moneys)  of  the  World  exhibit  became  the  basis  for  the  Chase  National  Bank  Col¬ 
lection  (see  description  above),  later  known  as  the  Chase  Bank  Money  Museum 
and  then  as  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Money  Museum.  Much  will  be  related 
concerning  Zerbe  in  the  book,  .-I  Romantic  Adventure:  Edmund  Roberts  and  the  Fa¬ 
mous  Silver  Dollars  Dated  1804. 
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®RMS  OF  SALE 


I  riiis  is  a  public  auction  sale  conducted  by  licensed  and 
bonded  auctioneers.  All  bids  are  to  be  per  lot.  No  lots 
will  be  broken.  Lots  will  be  sold  in  numerical  sequence 
unless  the  auctioneer  otherwise  directs.  In  the  event  of 
identical  bids  on  the  same  lot,  the  lot  will  be  awarded  to  the 
first  bid  received.  Floor  bids  will  take  precedence  over  mail 
bids.  In  the  event  of  a  dispute  during  the  lloor  bidding,  the 
auctioneer’s  decision  to  award  the  lot  to  a  bidder  will  be  fi¬ 
nal.  The  auctioneer,  at  his  sole  discretion,  may  re-open  any 
lot  or  put  the  lot  up  for  sale  again. 


2.\  buyer’s  premium  of  15%  will  be  added  to  the  ham¬ 
mer  price  of  each  lot  which  sum  will  be  the  purchase 
price,  fhis  buyer’s  premium  will  be  added  to  all  in¬ 
voices,  without  exception.  (Under  the  present  arrangement, 
we  normally  charge  a  fee  to  the  seller,  plus  a  buyer’s  pre¬ 
mium  to  the  purchaser.) 


We  reserve  the  right  to  retjuire  payment  in  full  by  all  bid¬ 
ders,  prior  to  the  deliver)-  of  lots,  even  if  satisfactorv’ 
references  or  credit  have  been  established. 

6  'fitle  does  not  pass  until  lots  are  paid  for  in  full.  It  is 
the  responsibility  and  obligation  of  the  buyer  to  main¬ 
tain  insurance  on  any  coins  in  his  possession.  Risk  of 
loss  is  on  the  buyer.  By  bidding  in  the  sale,  the  bidder 
agrees  to  permit  Bowers  and  Merena  to  file  any  financing 
statement  permitted  under  the  Uniform  Commercial  (iode 
without  debtor’s  signature  and  to  olfset  any  accounts  due, 
whether  now  or  in  the  future,  against  funds  or  collateral  in 
their  possession.  The  buyer  agrees  not  to  sell,  pledge,  or  hy¬ 
pothecate  these  auction  purchases  until  paid  for  in  full.  .•\ny 
person  submitting  bids  on  behalf  of  a  corporation  or  any 
other  entity  agrees  to  be  personally  responsible  for  the 
transaction. 


FOR  BEST 
ATTENTION; 

please  submit  mail  and  fax 
bids  by: 

NOON, FRIDAY, 
August  27,  1999 


.\11  sales  are  strictly  for  cash  in  Lhiited  States  funds.  .411 
remittances  must  be  drawn  on  United  States  banks. 
Invoices  must  be  paid  for  promptly  upon  receipt  in 
good  U.S.  funds.  No  credit  cards  will  be  accepted  for  auc¬ 
tion  purchases  or  deposits.  Shipping,  handling,  postage, 
private  and/or  postal  insurance,  and  registration  charges 
will  be  added  for  lots  delivered  by  mail.  .All  bidders  not  fur¬ 
nishing  applicable  resale  permits  will  be  responsible  for  sales 
tax  as  required  to  be  collected  under  the  laws  of  the  state 
and/or  other  entity  in  which  the  sale  is  conducted.  By  bid¬ 
ding  in  the  sale,  a  successful  bidder  agrees  to  be  liable  for 
any  tax  liabilities  which  may  accrue  by  virtue  of  the  purchase. 

4  All  lots  must  be  paid  in  full  prior  to  deliveiy,  unless 
credit  arrangements  for  this  sale  have  been  specifically 
agreed  to  in  writing  by  Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Mer¬ 
ena,  Inc.  (subsequently  referred  to  as  Bowers  and  Merena 
in  the  present  T  erms  of  Sale).  Previously  established  lines 
of  creclit,  at  the  sole  option  of  Bowers  and  Merena,  may  not 
be  honored.  Please  contact  our  Accounting  Department  in 
advance  if  you  have  any  questions  regarding  your  purchas¬ 
ing  plans.  At  the  sole  discretion  of  Bowers  and  Merena,  we 
resetv'e  the  right  to  deny  participation  in  any  auction  il 
there  have  been,  in  our  opinion,  credit  problems,  unreason¬ 
able  returns,  delays  in  ]3ayment,  or  any  other  problems  in 
past  or  current  sales.  ()n  any  account  not  paid  within  the 
prescribed  terms  of  this  sale,  Bowers  and  Merena  reseiwes 
the  right  to  extend  credit  and  to  impose  jteriodic  finance 
charges  at  the  rate  of  1%  per  month  (12%  per  annum)  on 
the  unpaid  balance,  which  charges  shall  continue  to  accrue 
until  fully  ])aid.  On  any  sums  unpaid,  if  the  account  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  an  attorney  for  collection,  the  buyer  agrees  to  jtay 
all  costs,  including  attorneys’  fees,  with  interest  accruing  on 
the  balance,  until  fully  ])aid,  at  the  specified  rale. 

5  Bidders  not  known  to  us  must  furnish  references 
satisfactor)  to  Bowers  and  Merena  and/or  deposil  a 
sum  etitial  to  25%  of  the  bids  submitted.  T  his  sum  will 
be  applietl  to  successful  bids  with  the  overage  refunded 
within  10  days  of  the  sale  date.  Any  dillerence  will  be  billed. 


7  No  “buy”  or  unlimited  bids  will  be  accepted.  No  bids 
will  be  accepted  from  minors.  The  auctioneer 
and/or  Bowers  and  Merena  resene  the  right  to  open 
a  lot  at  a  reasonable  price,  to  set  bidding  increments  as  they 
shall  determine,  and  to  refuse  any  bid  which  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  auctioneer  or  Bowers  and  Merena  is  believed 
not  to  be  made  in  good  faith  or  does  not  qualify  by  reason 
of  credit,  or  othei-wise.  Bowers  and  Merena  may  open  bid¬ 
ding  on  any  lot  by  placing  a  bid  on  behalf  of  the  seller. 
Bowers  and  Merena  may  further  bid  on  behalf  of  the  .seller, 
up  to  the  amount  of  the  reserve,  by  jilacing  successive  or 
consecutive  bids  for  a  lot,  or  by  placing  bids  in  response  to 
other  bidders.  .Any  estimates  of  value  which  appear  in  this 
catalogue  are  an  opinion,  based  on  price  lists,  catalogues, 
and  other  information,  as  to  what  the  lot  may  realize  (ex¬ 
cluding  the  15%  buyer’s  charge).  At  the  sale,  higher  or 
lower  prices  may  prevail.  In  any  event,  in  the  case  of  a  re- 
seiwe,  the  reserce  will  not  exceed  the  high  published 
estimate.  .As  the  catalogue  is  prepared  considerably  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  sale  date,  estimates  are  subject  to  change.  .Any 
change  in  the  reserve  outside  of  the  guidelines  noted  will 
be  announced  at  the  sale. 

8\V’e  cannot  be  responsible  for  errors  in  bidding. 

Please  check  your  bid  sheet  carefully.  Please  bid  in 
even  dollar  increments.  .All  bids  not  in  even  dollar 
amounts,  including  those  increased  by  10%  to  T0%  (see 
our  special  service  on  the  bid  sheet),  will  be  rounded  oil 
to  the  lower  whole  dollar  amount.  We  retiuest  that  all  bid 
sheets  be  signed,  and  we  resene  the  right  to  not  enter 
bids  on  any  sheet  that  has  not  been  signed.  Realizing  that 
certain  bids  may  be  submitted  by  fax,  telegram,  or  other 
means  without  a  siguature,  we  note  that  in  anv  event,  bid¬ 
ding  in  this  auction  sale  constitutes  acceptance  bv  the 
bidder  of  all  of  the  1  erms  of  .Sale. 

9 .All  items  offered  in  this  catalogue  are  guaranteed  to 
be  genuine  within  the  context  of  the  iu  e\  ailing  st  hol- 
arship  of  their  respec  tive  series,  .\uc  tion  s.des  are  not 
a|)proval  sales.  .Any  lot  mav  be  examined  belore  bidding. 
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Floor  bidder 
Registration 

will  begin  30  minutes  before 
the  session  at  the  entrance  to 
the  auction  room. 


NEW  Bidders 

If  you  have  not  participated 
with  us  before,  be  sure  to 
send  your  credit  informa¬ 
tion;  Attn:  Barb  Clifford,  at 
least  10  days  before  the 
auction.  T  here  is  very  little 
time,  if  any,  to  review  this 
information  during  the 
auction. 


No  lot  may  be  returned  by  a  mail  bidder  without  the  ad¬ 
vance  written  permission  of  Bowers  and  Merena.  Any 
such  request  must  be  made  within  three  days  of  the  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  lot.  .Any  lot  that  is  to  be  returned  (for  any 
reason  other  than  authenticity)  must  be  received  in  our  of¬ 
fices  within  30  days  liom  the  date  of  sale.  .After  that 
30-day  period,  no  lots  may  be  returned  for  reasons  other 
than  lack  of  authenticity.  .Any  lot  returned  must  be  in  its 
original  unopenetl  container  or  holder.  I'he  removal  of 
any  item  from  such  container  or  holder  negates  the  return 
privilege,  fhe  late  remittance  for  purchases  is  cause  for 
Bowers  and  Merena  to  negate  this  privilege. 


*1  No  lots  may  be  returned  for  any  reason  by  floor 

III  buyers  (including  those  acting  as  agents  for  oth- 
JL  ers)  or  by  successful  mail  bidders  who  have 

examined  the  lots  prior  to  the  sale  except  for  reasons  of  au- 
thenticitv'.  The  auctioneers  reserve  the  right  to  postpone  or 
cancel  the  sale  without  notice,  should  they  in  their  sole  dis¬ 
cretion  determine  that  such  action  is  warranted.  .Any  lot 
may  be  withdrawn  without  notice  prior  to  the  sale.  Neither 
the  auctioneer  nor  the  consignor  will  have  any  obligation  to 
the  intended  bidders  as  a  result  of  any  postponement,  can¬ 
cellation,  or  withdrawal. 


1“!  Oracling  is  a  subjective  description  that  repre- 
I  sents  the  opinion  of  the  cataloguer  as  to  the 
JL  state  of  preservation  of  a  particular  coin  or  lot. 
A  split  grade,  such  as  Froof-63/65,  relers  to  a  coin  which 
in  our  opinion  has  a  Proof-63  obverse  and  Proof-65  re¬ 
verse.  “Proof’  is  used  to  describe  a  method  of 
manufacture  and  is  not  a  grade  or  condition.  All  such 
terms,  including  adjectival  and  numerical  descriptions  of 
coins  and  other  numismatic  items,  are  the  opinion  of 
Bowers  and  Merena  and  are  tiol  an  attribution.  No  war¬ 
ranty,  whether  expressed  or  implied,  including  the 
warranty  of  merchantability,  is  made  with  respect  to 
such  adjectival  or  numerical  descriptions,  which  can  and 
do  vary  among  experts;  nor  is  any  warranty  or  represen¬ 
tation  made  that  any  other  expert,  grading  service  or 
other  entity  will  grade  a  given  piece  the  same  as  we  do; 
nor  is  any  warranty  or  repre.sentalion  made  that  a  coin  or 
other  numismatic  item  has  not  Iteen  cleaned,  or  that  the 
toning  of  any  item  is  natural,  or  that  there  is  the  absence 
of  any  other  defect  which  would  render  it  unsuitable  for 
enca|)sulation  by  any  grading  service  or  the  acceptance 
by  a  third  party.  References  to  population  reports  and 
grading  service  census  figures  are  as  of  the  cataloguing 
time,  which  may  be  several  months  prior  to  the  sale  date. 
All  such  comments  are  subject  to  revision;  consult  recent 
data  issued  by  the  grading  services.  Certain  items  that  are 
described  as  restrikes,  or  jiatterns,  or  colonials,  may  be 
struck  at  dates  other  than  those  on  the  coin,  but  they  are 
described  in  accordance  with  prevailing  numismatic  cus¬ 
tom  at  the  time  the  sale  takes  |)lace.  By  bidding  in  this 
sale,  the  buyer  agrees  to  hold  Bowers  and  Merena  harm¬ 
less  for  any  numismatic  item  graded  and  described  by  a 
third  party  grading  service  and  presented  as  any  lot 


within  this  catalogue,  fhe  buyer  further  acknowledges 
that  the  o|)inion  of  Bowers  and  Merena  on  any  such  iten 
may  be  different  than  that  described  by  a  grading  service 
further,  the  buyer  agrees  to  accept  the  grade,  attribu¬ 
tion,  [ledigree,  authenticity  or  any  other  designation  as 
described  by  a  grading  service.  In  general,  with  the  ex- 
cejJlion  of  those  lots  described  by  a  grading  serv  ice, 
descriptions  are  the  Bowers  and  .Merena  interpretation 
of  standards  in  the  Photograde  book,  with  the  addition  of 
certain  intermediate  grades,  such  as  MS-64  and  Proof-64, 
as  determined  by  the  opinion  of  our  staff.  Q.  David  Bow 
ers  is  a  minor  stockholder  in  the  Collectors  Universe 
(owner  of  PCGS). 


~t  This  paragraph  is  intended  to  be  part  of  all  lo 

I  ^  descriptions  contained  in  this  catalogue.  Bow- 
J..  ers  and  Merena  acts  as  agent  for  the  consignor. 

For  this  reason,  no  claims  of  any  kind  can  be  considered 
after  the  settlements  have  been  made  with  the  consignor. 
Anv  dispute  after  the  settlement  date  (45  days  following 
the  date  of  the  sale)  is  strictly  between  the  bidder  and  con 
signor  without  involvement  or  responsibility  of  Bowers 
and  Merena  and/or  the  cataloguers.  The  auctioneer,  con¬ 
signor,  employees,  assignees,  and  agents  for  Bowers  and 
Merena  or  the  consignor  may  bid  for  his  or  her  own  ac¬ 
count  at  any  auction  and  may  have  information  not 
otherwise  available  to  the  public  regarding  reserves,  values 
or  other  material  facts  relating  to  the  articles  which  are 
the  subject  of  the  auction.  When  an  item  is  sold  to  the 
book,  it  may  be  sold,  passed,  withdrawn,  returned  to  the 
owner  or  bought  in.  .A  consignor  or  his  agent  may  bid  on 
any  lot  including  those  in  his  own  consignment.  Certain 
terms  pertaining  to  this  sale  and  consignments  to  it  are 
subject  to  negotiation.  In  the  event  of  a  typographical  er¬ 
ror  or  attribution  error,  the  cataloguer  reserves  the  right 
to  withdraw  any  item  from  the  sale  without  notice,  to  cor¬ 
rect  the  error  orallv  at  the  sale,  or,  if  discovered  at  a  later 
date,  to  refund  the  buyer’s  money  without  further  obliga¬ 
tion.  fhe  maximum  obligation  of  Bovvers  and  Merena  to 
any  bidder  shall  be  the  sum  paid  for  any  lot  in  dispute. 
While  evei7  effort  will  be  made  to  properlv  enter  and  ex¬ 
ecute  bids  received  bv  mail  or  by  other  means.  Bowers  ant 
Merena  assumes  no  liability  for  any  errors  in  this  regard 
or  failure  to  enter  bids. 


“I  C)  Bv  placing  a  bid  in  this  sale,  you  agree  that  this 
I  transaction  shall  be  construed  in  accordance 

JL  with  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Any  dispute,  claim  or  controversy  (except  for  non-payment 
shall  be  settled  exclusively  by  binding  arbitration  under  the 
rules  then  in  effect  of  the  Professional  Numismatists  Guild, 
Inc.,  as  if  both  })arties  to  the  dispute  were  members,  at 
Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire,  or  another  suitable  location  al 
the  option  of  Bowers  and  Merena.  In  the  event  of  non-pay¬ 
ment,  at  its  o|)tion.  Bowers  and  Merena  may  refer  the 
matter  to  the  PNG  arbitration  or  elect  to  proceed  judicially 
in  which  case  the  buyer  consents  to  jurisdiction  in  the 
courts  of  Garroll  County,  New  Hampshire. 
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BOWERS  AND  MEREN/^ 


I'he  Walter  //.  Childs  Collection 


Important! 

♦  Oedit  cards  will  not  be 
accepted  for  auction  depos¬ 
its  or  payments. 

♦  riie  Prices  Realized  list 
will  be  published  approxi¬ 
mately  30  days  after  the 
auction. 


*1  A  In  the  event  of  iinsuccessflil  litigation,  the  plaintifl 
I  /  I  shall  pay  Bowers  and  Merena’s  legal  costs,  counsel 
-L.  -L  and  witness  fees,  and  all  other  costs  incun  ed  by  it 
in  defense  against  such  suit,  together  with  interest  at  the  prime 
rate  from  the  date  of  actual  disbursement. 


Special  Services 

"I  ^  If  you  wish  to  limit  your  total  expenditure, 
I  please  fill  in  the  maximum  amount  you  wish 

X  to  spend  on  the  MAXIMUM  EXPENDITURE 

line  at  the  upper  portion  of  your  bid  sheet.  You  can  then 
submit  bids  for  amounts  up  to  eight  times  the  amount  of 
the  maximum  expenditure.  This  is  a  personal  serc'ice  and 
a  Bowers  and  Merena  customer  representative  will  per¬ 
sonally  attend  to  your  bid  sheet  by  bidding  from  the 
auction  floor,  buying  lots  for  your  account  until  your 
authorized  expenditure  is  reached.  While  we  will  do  our 
best  in  your  behalf,  due  to  the  speed  of  the  auction  sale 
and  the  sometimes  crowded  conditions,  we  cannot  be 
responsible  for  failure  to  execute  such  a  bid  properly. 
Due  to  the  bookkeeping  involved,  this  sendee  is  offered 
only  to  bidders  with  maximum  expenditures  of  $  1 ,000  or 
more.  M/VXIMUM  EXPENDITURE  and  ONE  LOT 
ONLY  bidding  can  be  combined. 

“I  Up  to  five  lots  may  be  grouped  with  brackets 

I  for  a  ONE  LO  T  ONLY  purchase,  ifyou  wish  to 

X  VX  purchase  only  one  example  of  a  coin  of  which 
several  examples  appear  in  the  sale.  Such  lots  should  be 
bracketed  on  your  bid  sheet.  WTile  we  will  do  our  best  on 
your  behalf  ,  due  to  the  speed  of  the  auction  sale  and  the 
sometimes  crowded  conditions,  we  cannot  be  responsible 
for  failure  to  execute  such  a  bid  properly. 

"I  We  invite  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  op- 

I  /  tional  10%  to  30%  increase  to  help  your 
X  /  chance  of  being  a  successful  bidder.  Clieck 
the  appropriate  place  on  your  bid  sheet. 
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Bidding  in  this  auction  sale  constitutes 
acceptance  by  the  bidder  of  the  foregoing 
terms  of  sale. 


Ptease  note:  Transparent  holders  in  which  the  auction  lots  are 
stored  are  to  facilitate  viewing  and  inspection  of  the  lots  and  ARE 
NOT  for  long-term  storage. 


Suggestions 
EOR  Mail  Bidders 


Bidding  in  our  aiutions  can  be  an  interesting,  enjoyable,  and  a  numis- 
rnaticatly  rewarding  experience.  Even  if  you  have  been  bidding  in  our  sales 
for  many  yea  rs,  you  may  pud  that  some  of  the  fottowing  comments  will  in¬ 
crease  your  success.  In  the  event  that  you  wish  to  ask  furiher  questions, 
phone  Cynthia  iMCarbonara  or  Carolyn  Craigiie. 

SMail  vour  bid  sheet  as  early  as  possible.  I’liis  is  ])arii( iilarly 
important  ifyou  are  a  new  bidder,  for  it  takes  us  time  to  cheek 
your  references.  A  l)id  sheet  mailed  a  few  days  before  the  sale  might  not 
reach  us  until  a  week  later — at  which  time  the  coinswill  have  beeti  sold 
to  others! 

As  the  sale  date  draws  near,  fax  us  your  bids  anytime  24  hours  a 
■■■  day  [our  fax  number  is  (603)  569-5319].  Or,  telephone  your  bids 
to  our  Auction  Department.  Please  follow  up  your  phone  and  fax  bids 
with  written  confirmation. 

We’ve  found  it  best  to  use  a  work  sheet  to  compile  bids.  In  this 
way  you  can  check  back  and  forth  throughout  the  catalogue, 
make  changes  and  revisions,  and  so  on.  I'heti  when  you've  decided  on 
your  final  bids,  enter  them  on  the  bid  sheet,  fry  your  best  to  keep  the 
bid  sheet  neat  and  clearly  understandable,  listing  the  lots  in  order. 
Check  your  bid  sheet  carefully.  You  will  he  responsible  for  any  bids  on 
wrong  lots  or  for  the  wrong  amounts.  Please  be  careful! 

ViB  Don’t  bid  more  than  you  want  to  pay!  Review  your  financial 
EISJ  circumstances  carefully  before  bidding.  There  is  always  the 
possibility  that  you  may  be  awarded  all  of  the  lots  you  bid  on.  Ifyou  are 
awarded  lots,  you  are  legallv  hound  to  pay  for  them  immediately. 

Please  keep  current  price  levels  in  mind  when  bidding.  While 
high  and  low  prices  sometimes  occur,  most  items  sell  within 
market  ranges.  If  a  popular  coin  sells  for  $500  on  the  retail  market, 
chances  are  not  good  that  a  bid  of,  say,  less  than  $400  will  win  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  chances  are  excellent  that  a  bid  in  the  $500  to  $600 
range  will  be  competitive.  There  is  no  harm  in  bargain  hunting,  but 
as  your  titne  is  valuable  (and  so  is  ours),  it  is  most  productive  ifyou 
keep  current  values  in  mind  while  bidding.  The  highei  you  bid,  the 
greater  yom  chances  are  for  success.  It  has  been  our  experience  that 
many  |)eople  who  bid  strongly,  or  check  the  options  to  increase  bids 
by  an  optional  1 09f  to  30%,  actually  purchase  at  least  some  lots  below 
their  maximum  authorization  once  the  sale  takes  place. 

Inkisbest  lot  writing  bids.  Pencil  tetids  to  bint .  I  Ibid  changes  are 
MaP  necessaiT,  do  not  write  over  figures.  Itistetul,  cross  them  out 
completelv  and  re-etiter  the  bids.  Put  your  telejthone  tmtnber  oti  the 
bid  sheet.  This  wav  we  can  call  you  if  there  is  a  (|uestion  about  a  bid. 

Lots  may  be  inspected  by  mail  |>t  ior  to  the  auction  (exiept  for 
large  ot  bulk  lots,  or  other  tnuhi pie-coin  lots).  Please  write  or  call 
lot  fmther  information.  Mail  inspection  retjuests  must  be  reteived 
sulfit  ientlv  early  to  permit  return  to  us  iti  ttme  for  genet  al  lot  \  iewitig 
prior  to  the  sale.  The  persoti  retittesting  mail  inspev  tion  agt  ees  to  pav 
|)osiage  atid  ittsurance  both  wavs  atid  to  insui  e  and  be  t  es|)onMble  loi 
the  pieces  iti  his  oi  her  possession. 


lUnVKKS  AND  MKRKNA 


!  he  Waller  H.  Childs  Collection 


Colonial  and  Early  American  Coins  .  1-14 

Half  Cents .  15-27 

Large  Cents . 28-49 

Small  Cents . 50-85 

Two-Cent  Pieces . 86-89 

Nickel!  hree-Cent  Pieces . 90-100 

Silver  Three-Cent  Pieces .  101-111 

Nickel  Five-Cent  Pieces . 112-149 

Half  Dimes . 150-171 

Dimes .  172-241 

Twenty-Cent  Pieces . 242-245 

Quarter  Dollars . 246-329 

Half  Dollars . 330-438 

Silver  Dollars . 439-523 

Trade  Dollars . 524-530 

Gold  Dollars . 531-565 

Quarter  Eagles . 566-651 

Ehree-Dollar  Gold  Pieces . 652-684 

Four-Dollar  Gold  Stella . 685 

Half  Eagles . 686-772 

Eagles . 773-783 

Double  Eagles . 784-799 

Pattern  Coins . 800-802 

California  Small  Denomination  Gold .  803 


lUnVKRS  AND  MKRKNA 
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WHEN  GREAT  COLLECTIONS  ARE  SOLD 
BOWERS  AND  MERENA  SELLS  THEM. 


Auctions  by  Bowers  and  Merena,  Inc. 

Box  1224  •  Wolfeboro,  New  Hampshire  03894 
800-458-4646  •  In  NH:  569-5095  •  Fax:  603-569-5319 
www'.bow'crsandmerena.com  •  email:  auction@bowersandmerena.com 


